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PREFACE 



TO 



JUVENAL 



DECIMUS JUNIUS JUVENAL was born at Aqui- 
nam, a town of the Volsci, a people of Latium : hence, 
from the place of his birth, he was called Aquinas. It is 
not certain whether he was the souy or foster-child, of a 
rich freedman. He had a learned education, and, in th« 
time of Claudius Nero, pleaded causes with great reputa- 
tion. About his middle age he applied himself to the 
study of Foetry ; and, as he saw a daily increase of vice 
and folly, he addicted himself to writbg Satire : but hav- 
ing said something (sat. vii. 1. 88—92.) which was deemed 
a reflection on Paris the actor, a minion of Domitian^ he 
was banished into Egypt, at * eighty years of age, under 
pretence of sending him as captain of a company of soL 
diers. This was looked upon as a sort of humourous pu« 
nbhment for what he had said, in making Paris the bestower 
of posts in the army. 

However, Domitian dying soon after, Juvenal returned 
to-Rome, and is said to have lived there to the times -{- of 
Nerva and Trajan. At last, worn out with old age, he ex^ 
pired in a fit of coughing. 

* Quanquam Octogenariua. Marshall, in Vit Jar. 

t Ibique ad Nerve et Tngaiii temponi supe^aiiae didtur MaBSBai. Ik 



▼ PREFACE. 

He was a man of excellent morals, of an elegant taste 
and jud^ent, a fast friend to Virtue, and an irreoondla- 
ble enemy to Vice in every shape. 

The attentive reader of Juvenal may see, as in a glass, 
a true portnuture of the Roman manners in his time : here 
he may see, drawn to the life, a people sunk in sloth, luxury, 
and debauchery, and exhibiting to us the sad condition of 
human nature, when untaught by divine truth, and unin« 
fluenced by a divine principle. However *polite and refined 
this people was, with respect to the cultivation of letters, 
arts, and sciences, beyond the most barbarous nations, yet, 
as to the true knowledge of God, they were upon a footing 
with the most uninformed of their contemporaries, and con- 
sequently were, equally with them, sunk into all manner of 
wickedness and abomination. The description of the Gen- 
tiles in general, by St. Paul, Rom. i. 19—32. is fully ver- 
rified as to the Romans in particular. 

Juvenal may be looked upon as one of those rare meteors, 
which shone forth even in the darkness of Heathenism. 
The mind and conscience of .this groat jnan were, though 
from * whence he knew not, so far enlightened, as to per- 
ceive the ugliness of vice, and so influenced with a desire 
to reform it, as to make him, according to the light he had, 
a severe and able reprover, a powerful and diligent witness 
against the vices and follies of the people among which he 
lived ; and indeed, against all who, like them, give a loose 
to their depraved appetites, as if there were no other liberty 
to be sought after but the most unrestrained indulgence of 
vicious pleasures and gratifications. 

As to the old objection, tliat translations of the Classics 
tend to make boys idle, this can never happen but through 
the fault of the master, in not properly watching over the 
method of their studies. A master should never suffer a 

* Rom. iL 15. Cump. Isaiah ^Iv. 5, Sec Sat. x. I. 333. and note. 



boj^ to construe Us ledson in the school, but from the Latih 

by itsetf, nor without milkittg the boy parse, ini give aa 

account of every necessary word ; this will drive him to his 

gtammdr and diciidnaryy nearly as mueh as if he had tao 

^anslation at all : but in private, whcil the boy is preparing 

his lesson, a literal iranshtiony and explanatory notes, so 

facilitate the right comprehension and understanding of the 

author'^s language, meaning, and design, as to imprint them 

with ease on the leamer^s mind, to form his taste, and to 

enable him not only to construe and explain, but to get 

those portions of the author by heart, which he is at certain 

periods to repeat at school, and which, if judiciously se* 

leeted, he may find useful, as well as ornamental to him, 

all his life. 

To this end I have considered that there are three pur- 
poses to be answered. First that, the reader should know 
what the author says ; this can only be attained by literal 
translation : as for poetical versions, which are so often nns. 
called translations, paraphrases, and the like, they are but 
ill calculated for this fundamental and necessary purpose. 

The next thing to be considered, after knowing what the 
author says, is how he says it : this can only be learnt from 
the original itself, to which I refer the reader, by printing 
the Latin, line for line, opposite to the English, and, as the 
lines are numbered, the eye will readily pass from the one 
to the other. The information which has been received 
from the translation, will readily assist in the grammatical 
construction. 

The third particular, without which the reader would 
fall very short of understanding the author, is to know 
what he means ; to explain this is the intention of the notes^ 
for many of which I gratefully acknowledge myself chiefly 
indebted to various learned commentators, but who, having 
written in Latin, are almost out of the reach of those for 
whom this work is principally intended. Here and there I 
have selected some notes from English writers : this indeed 
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the student might have done for himself ; but I hope he 
will not take it amiss, that I have brought so many different 
commentators into one view, and saved much trouble to 
him, at the expence of m j own labour. The rest of the 
notes, and those no inconsiderable number, perhaps the 
most, are my own, by which, if I have been happy enough 
to supply any deficiencies of others, I shall be glad. 



The corrections of the present Edition are in general 
taken from that published for the use of the Students by 
Vr. Elrington, (now Bishop of Limerick). In some parts, 
Notes which appeared unnecessary have been omitted, and 
others of more consequence introduced. The Translation 
has been retained according to the original plan ; except 
where the most approved commentators were not followed, 
or the sentiments of the Author were too obscurely ex- 
pressed. — ^As this is professedly a literal Translation, and 
aspires not to elegance of style, objections should be directed 
not against the performance, but the principle on which it 
is formed ; with respect to this, it may be sufficient to re- 
mark, that Translations, on the plan of the present, while 
they afford sufficient assistance to the industrious, arc far 
from granting that pernicious aid, which disheartens the 
studious by placing the negligent on a level with them, and 
which by encouraging idleness, effectually prevents any solid 
classical acquirements. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Juvenal begtwi this satire with giving some humourous 
reasons for his voriting: such as hearings so qfien^ many 
ill poets rehearse thetr worksj and intending to f^wnf 
them in kind. Next he in/brms uSy why he addicts Aim- 
self to satire^ rather than to other poetry^ and gives a 
summary and general view of the reigning vices and 
JblUes of his time. He laments the restraints whicJi the 

k)£MP£R ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ? 
Impune ergo mihi recitaverit ille togatas. 

Satin t] Or satyrs. Concerning this by their applauses. See saL vii. 40 A, 

word, see Chambeks^s Dictionary. Persius prolog. 1. 7. and note. Hoa. 

Line \.Omly a A^arfr.] Juvenal com- lib. L sat. iv. 1. 73, 4. 

plains of the irksome recitals, which ..-.Repay,] Reponam here is used 

the scribbling pnets were continually metaphorically ; it alludes to the bor- 

mak ing of their vile compositions, and rowingand repayment of money. When 

of which he was a hearer, at the pub- a man had rqiaid money whidi he had 

lie assemblies, where they read Uiem borrowed, he was said to replace it-. 

over. It is to be observed, that, some- reponere. So our poet, looking upon 

times, the Romans made private re- himself as indebtc^d to the reciters of 

dtals of their poetry, among their pe- Iheircompositionsforthetroublewhicfa 

culiar friendu. They also had public they had given him, speaks as if he 

recitals, either in the temple of Apollo, intended to repay thom iq kind, by 

or in spacious houses, which were writing and reciting his verses, as 

either hired, or lent, for the purpose, as they hod done theirs. Sat. vL 1. 40, 

by some rich and great man, who was -^. Persifs, prolog. 1. 7. HoR. lib. 

highly honoured for this, and who got i. sat. iv. I. 73, 4. 

his clients and dependents together on 2. Tftesei*.] A poem, of which The- 

the occasion, in order to increase the seus was the subject, 
audience, and to encourage the poet 
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;firsA ^atixt. 

ioAriHs then lay under Jrom a fear of punishment^ and 
jprg^sees to treat of the dead^ personating^ in their 
nameSj certain living vicious characters. His grectt 
aim, ffi thisj and in aO his other satires^ is to expose and 
reprove vice itself however sanctified by custoniy or diff» 
nified by the examples of the great 

i^HALL I always be only a hearer? — shall I never repay, 
Who am teaz^d so often with the Theseis of hoarse Codrus? 
Shall one (poet) recite his comedies to me with impunity, 

-» Hoarte Codru».\ A very mean from the praetexta, a white robe oma* 
poet ; so poor, that he gave rise to the mented with purple, and worn by ma* 
proverb, ** Codro pauperior." He is gist rates and nobles. Hence the come- 
here supposed to have made himself dies, which treated of the actions of 
hoarse, with frequent and loud read- Buch, were called prstextatse. In our 
log his poem. time we should say, genteel comedy. 

a. Comediet,'] Togatas — so called Thirdly, The Palliata ; from Palli- 

from the low and eommon people, um, a sort of upper garment worn by 

who were the subjects of them. These the Greeks, and in which the actors 

wore gowns, by which they were dis- were habited, when the manners and 

Unguished from persons of rank. actions of the Greeks were represent* 

There were three difRsrent sorts of ed. This was also a species of the 

comedy, each denominated from the higher sort of comedy, 
dress of the person which they repre- It is most probable that Terence*i 

sented. plays, which he took from Mcnander, 

First, The Togata; which exhibited was reckoned among the palHatie, and 

the actions of the low sort ; and was represented in the pallium, or Grecian 

a Mpecies of what we call low comedy, dress : more cKpecially too, as the 

Secondly, The Pnstextata, so called scene of every play lies at Athens^ 
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* 

Hie elegos ? impune diem consumpserit ins^ens 
Telephtts? aut summi plena jam marginelibri 5 

Scriptus et in tergo necdum nnitus Ore&tes ? 

Nota ma^s nulli domus est saa, quam mihi lacus 
MartiB, et Mollis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcani. Quid agant venti ; quas torqueat umbras 
j^acus ; unde aliua furtivae devehat durCim 10 

Pelliculae : quantas jaculetur Monychus omos ; 
i^routopis platani, convulsaque marmora clamant 
Semper; et assiduo ruptse lectore columne. 
Expectes eadem a summo, minimoque poct^ 

4. Sleffks.1 These were little poems leave a margiif, bnt this was all filled 
on mournful subjects, and consisted from top to bottom — it was unusuaT 
of hexameter and pentameter verses to write on the outside* or back, of 
alternately. We must despair of the parchment ; but this author bad 
knowing the first ^egiac poet, since filled the whole outside, as well as 
Horace says. Art. Poet. L 77, 8. the inside. 

Quit fomm estguot ekg09 imiterii 6, Cf the who?e hook.] Or, of the 

aiMVor, whole of the book. Liber primarily 

GrammaHci certanU €i adhuc mb signifies the inward bark or rind of a 

judice lis est. tree ; hence a book or work written, 

I^y whom invented criticsyeteoHtendf at first made of barks of trees, after* 

And of their vain disputing Jin4 ner wards of paper andparehment. a^pn- 

end, FsAKeis. mus is derived from supremus 9 hcnoe 

Elegies were at first mournful, yet s>ummum-i,thetop,thewhole,thesum. 

afterwards they were composed oU 6. The grove of Mars,} The his« 

cheerful subjects. Hor. ib* 1. 75, 76. tory of Romulus and Remus, whom 

Versibut impariUr junctis qfterimo- Ilia, otherwise called Rhea Sylvia, 

niaprimum, brought forth in a grove sacred to 

Poit etiam iuclusa est voti scntcniia Mars at Alba : hence Romulus was 

compos. called Sylvius ; also the son of Mars. 

Unequal measures first were tutCd to This, and the other subjects mention* 

Jlow, ed, were so dinned ])erpctiially into his 

Sadfy expressive of the lover*s rooc : ears, that the piaees described were sM 

But now to gayer subjects Jbrfn'd familiar to him as his own house. 

ihey mevcy — The den of Vulcan.] The history 

In sounds of pleasure, and the joys of of the Cyclops and Vulcan, the scene 

love* Francis, of which was laid in Vuican*s den* 

— Bulky Tekphus.] Someprolixand See Vilio. JSn. viii. L 416-^22, 

tedious play, written on the subject of 9. The Molian rocks.] On the north 

Telephus, Idngof M ysia, who was mor- of Sicily are seven rocky islands, which 

tally wounded by the spear of Achilles, were called iBolian, or Vulcanian ; one 

but afterwards healed by the nist of the of which was called Hiera, or sacred» 

same spear. Ovid. Trist. v. 2. 15, as dedicated to Vulcan. From the fre» 

•^^JVaste a day.] In hearing it read quent breaking forth of fire and sul* 

over* which took up a whole day. phur out of the earth of these islands^ 

5. Or Orestes.] Another play on the ftarticalarly in Hiera, Vulcan was sup- 
story of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon posed to keep his shop and forge there* 
and Clytemnestra. He' slew his own Here also iEohis was supposed t» 
mother, and iEgysthus, her adulterer, confine ancf preside over the winds, 
who had murdered his father. This too. Hence these islands are called iBolian. 
by the description of it in this line and See Viro. ^n. L 1. 65 — 67. 
thenaxt,musthavebeenaveryiongand ^^fVhat the winds can do.] Thispro- 
tedious performance. It was usual to bably alludes to aome tedious poetical 
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Another bis elegies ? shall bulky Telephus waste a day 
With impunity ? or Orestes— toe margin of the whole book 
already full, 5 

And written on the back too, nor as yet finished ? 

No man's house is better known to him, than to me 
The grove of Mars, and the den of Vulcan near 
The ifiolian rocks : what the winds can do : what ghosts 
JEacus may be tormenting : from whence another could con- 
vey the gold 10 
Of the stolen fleece : how great wild-^ish trees M(ShycIii» 
could throw: • 
The plane-trees of Fronto, and the convulsed marbles resound 
Always, and the columns broken ^th the continual reader: 
You may expect the same things from the highest and from 
the least poet. 

treatises, on the nature and operations — .77i<r convulid matUetJl Thig mar 

of the winds. Or, |>erhapa, to S01119 refer to the marble atatuip which wara 

piay, or poem, 00 the amours of Bo- in t^ronto's hall, and^^ere almost 

* teas and Orithya, the daugfaCer of shaken oiT (heir p^e^tals by the din 

Erectheus, King of Athensi and noise that were made % or to the 

\(^ jEaent may be tormen^mg,] iBa- marEle with which the walls werebuilt, 

«iiras one of the fkbled judges of or inlaid t or to the marble pavement t 

who with his two assessors. Mi- all Which appeared as if likely to be 

nos and Rhadamanthus, were supposed shaken out of their places by the !o^ 

to torture the ghosts into a confession cessant noise of these bawling redtefs 

of their crimes. See Viko. iBn. vL L of their works. 
M6-JS9. IS, The cohmii broken,^ The TDBT* 

.^^rom whence another^ fc] Al- ble pillars too were in the same situ* 

tuding to the story of Jason, who stole ation of dahger, fhrni the incessant 

the golden fleece ih>m Colchis. noise of these people. 

ll.M<mychu*.] This alludes to some The poet means toexpiess the wea* 

play, or poem, which had been written risomeness of the continual repetition 

on the battle of the Centaurs And La- of the same thing over and over again, 

pithSB. and to censure the manner, as wdl as 

The word Monychus is derived the matter, of these irksome repetl- 

from the Greek /Mvof, solus, and«iv(» tiohs ; which were attended with such 

unguis, and is expMsdve of an horse's loud and vehement vociferation, that 

hoof, which is whole and enUre, not even the trees about Frontons house, ss 

deft or divided. ^cU as the marble within it, had rea- 

Tha Centaurs were (kbled to be half son to apprehend demolition. This 

■len and half horses ; so that by the hyperbole is humourous, and well ap- 

Monychus we are to understand one plied to the subject. 
of the Centaurs, of such' prodigious l^w Vou may expect Ihe tame ihingA 

strength, as to make use of large trees i[C,] 4. e. The same subjects, treated 

as weapons, which ha thraw, or dart- by the worst poets, as by the beit. 

ed at his enemies. Here he satirises the impudence and 

1 2. The palm-4ree9 ofFranto* ] Julius presumption of these scribblers, who. 

Pronto, a noble and leffned man, at without genius or sMlities, had ven- 

whose house the pbets recited their tured to write, and expose their versen 

works, before they wera read, or per- to the public ear ; and this, on subject;* 

formed in public His house was which had been treated by mm of a 

planted round with plana-trees« for superior cast* 
the Iske of their shade. 
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Et nos ergo manum ferulae subduxinuis : et nos 15 

Consilium dediimis Syllse, privatus ut alcum 
Dormiret. Stulta est dementia, cum tot ubique 
Vatibus occurras, periturse parcere chartae. 
Cur tamcn hoc libeat potius decurrere campo, 
Per quern mamus equOs Aurunco; flexit alumnus: IKO 

Si vncat, et placidi rationem admittitis, edam. 
Patricios omnes opibus cum provocet unus. 
Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba sonabat : 
Cum pars Niliacss plebis, cum vema Canopi 
Crispinus, Tyrias numero revocante lacernas, 9S 

Ventilet sestivum digitis sudantibus aurum, 
Nee sufTerre queat majoria pondera gemmae : 
Difficile est Satiram non scribere. Nam quis iniquae 
Tarn patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat se, 
Causidici nova cum veniat lectica Mathonis 80 

l5. Th Li^ H mJ ] i. e. In order to qua- ** how is it tliat I can think of taking 

lify myaelf as a writer and declaimen ** the same ground as that great satir* « 

His meaning seems to he, that as all, *< ist Lucilius ; and why I should ra* 

whether good or bad, wrote poems, ** ther choose this way of writingt 

why should not he, who had had an ** when he so excelled in it, as toho 

education in learning, write as well as ** before all others not only in polnHf 

they. «• time, but of ability in that kiml 

.-mJJaxx nUhdrawn myhand^ ^cJ\ ** of writing ?** 

The ferule was an instrument of pu- 21. Hearken to my retuon,^ Literal. 

nishmcnt, as at thii day, with which ly, the verb admitto signifies to admits 

schoolmasters corrected their scholars, but it is sometimes used with auribua 

by striking them with it over the palm understood, and then it denotes at« 

of the hand : the boy watched the tending, or hearkening, to something : 

stroke, and, if possible, withdrew his this I suppose to be the sense of it in 

hand from it. this place, as it follows the si vacat. 

Juvenal means to say, that he had 22i The patridam,] The nobles of 

been at school, to learn the art of po- Rome. They were the desendants of 

etry and oratory, and had made decia- such as were created censors in the 

nations, of one of which the subject time of Romulus. Of these there 

was, ** Whether Sylla should take the were, originally, only one hundred^i.. 

** dictatorship, or live in ease and afterwards more were added to them. 

•* quiet as a private man ?" He 23. Who clippings ^c] The person 

maintained the latter proposition. here meant is supposed to be Licinius, 

18. Paper that will p€rUh\ I. c - the freeman and barber of Augustus, 
That will be destroyed by others, who or perhaps Cinnamus. See sat. x. t. ^ 
«ill write upon it if I do not ; there- 215, 6. 

fore there is no reason why I should '-^ounded,'\ Alluding to the sound 
forbear to make use of it. of clipping the beard with scissars. Q. 

19. In the veryJUld.^ A metaphor, D. who with his sdstars clipped my 
taken from the chariot -races in the beard, when he was a young man, and 
Campus Martiua. . first came under the barber *« hands. 

2a The great pupU of Anrunca^^c] 24 Part tf the commonality of the 
Lucilius, the first and most famous jNlle.\ One of the lowest of the Kgyp. 
Roman satirist, bom at Aurunca, an tians who had come as slaves to Rome, 
ancient city of Latium, in Italy. •^Canop%a,\ A city in Eg}'pt, ad- 
He means perhaps, you will ask, dieted to all khid of elTeminacy and 
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And I therefore have withdrawn my hand from the ferule : 

and I " 15 

Have given oounsd to Sylla, that, a private man, soundly 
He should sleep. It is a fooUA clemency, when every where 
' * so many 

Poets you may meet, to spare paper, that will perish. 
But why it should please me rather to run along in the very 

field, . 19 

Through which the great "^upil of Aurunca drove his horses, 
'I will tell you, if you have leisure, and kindly hearkeiv.to • 

my reason. 
When one can vie with all the patricians in riches. 
Who clipping my beafd troublesome to me a youth sounded : 
When a part of the commonalty of the Nile, when a slave 

of Canopus, 
Cri$pinus, his shoulder recalling the Tyrian cloaks, 25 
Can ventUate the summer-gold on his sweating fingers, 
Nor can he bear the weight of a larger gem ; 
It is difficult not to write satire. For who can so endure 
The wicked city — who is so insensible, as to contain himself. 
When the new litter of lawyer Matho comes • SO 

debftucheiy ; famous for a temple of mer, which they wore according to 

Serapis, a god of the Egyptians. This the season. V^ilo signifies, to wave 

titj was built by Menelau8,in memory any thing to and fit) in the air. 
€( his pilot, Canopus, who died there, Crispinus is described as wearing 

and was afterwards canonized. See a summer-ring, and cooling it by, per- 

sat XV. 1. 4^ haps, Uking it off, and by waving it 

25b CritpiHiu,] He, from a slave, to and fro in the air with his hand- 
had been made master af the horse to which motion might likewise contri- 
Nero. bute to the slipping back of the cloak* 

^^ffU ahouid€r recattlng,'\ Revocan- 29. So intcntilAe.^ Ferreus literally 

ie— The Romans used to fasten their signifies any thing made of iron, and 

cloaks round the neck with a loop, but is therefore used here, figuratively, to 

in hot weather, perhaps, usually went denote hardness or insensibility, 
with them loose. As Juvenal is now 90. The new litter,'\ The lectica was 

speaking of the summer season, (as a sort of sedan, with a bed or couch in 

appears by the next line,) he describes it, wherein the grandees were carried 

the shoulder as recalling, or endeavour- by their servants : probably something 

ing to hoist up and replace tha cloak, like the palanquins in the East. This 

which, from not being fastened by a was a piece of luxury which the rich 

loop to the neck, was oltan slipping indulged in. 

away, and sliding dcv^Bwards from ..^-Lawyer Matho,] He had been an 

the shoulders. advocate, but had amassed a large fbr- 

-^Tyrian chaki.] L e. Dyed with tune by turning informer. The emjfe* 

Tyrian purpl^ which wa% very expen- ror Domitian gave so much encourage- 
aive. By this he marks the extrav**ff^ment to such people, that many made 

gance anid luxury of these upstarta. their fortunes by secret informations ; 

27. VentUate the ^ummer-goldy jrc.] insomuch that nobody was safe, how- 

The Romans were arrived at such an ever innocent ; even one informer woa 

height of luxury, that they had rings afraid of another. See below, 1. 33» 

§ar the winter, and others for the sum- 4, and notes. 



H JUVKNALIS SATIRiS. >at. i. 

VUntn iftKff? vi |KAt hiinc magni delator amici, 

Fj v'ittt MpturiMcIrr nobilitatc comesa 

i^titnl nu\tt'rcni : ijucm MaMa timet : quern munere palpat 

ilnrun ; vi n tn*|mlo Thymele summisea Latino. 

Vnid refer Atii ? (|iiantii liicciitn jecur ardeat ira, S5 

riMii |Nipiiliiiii ^rcgibiiH comitum prcmat hie spoliator 
riipilli plor/ititii? c*t hie damnatus inani 
ffiiilirio ((|iii(l mini Milvih iiifuinia nummis ?) 
I'lHiil nil fM'tJtv/i MnriiiK bihit, et fruitur Dis 
Irnii^ if lit III victrix provinoia ploras ! 40 

I lire e^(» iKiti rnuhiiii VcMiiiHinfi digna luccrna? 
I lire e^o tioii iigitetii f Nvd quid mo^s Heracleas, 
A III htoiiieiJeAs mil iniigitum labynnthi, 

ni. t*Mil t\f h\mh1f,\ Now fcrown vately by her husband and prostituted 

liiilliV mtil nil. Ily lhliip«prviiiiiiin, the to licgulus, in order to avoid aome 

|iiH>i limy hliil «Hhi*M<ir-hn|iorlanccuf information which Latinus dreadcdt 

I III* itiMiMrl iVlliiw. and trembled under the apprehensioii 

Vhr #ii'# fl mi Mtrrofd A'rni/ fi-ietti^] of. 

ThU wii« iiiiilinlily MNri'UH llrguUia, ai FTAa/ Motf / m^?] Q. D. How 

|iiii>iilli.iit«H| liy Pliiiv hi hU KpiHtlw,) aliall I find words to exjiress the indig- 

m iihmI liiAimoua hiJiNrmoti who<KTa* nation which I fed? 

aliiHiHl, hv him ■ot'iipt liiAirniatliMis, tho ..Jlfy Wry/h<rrftiir«««)TheaiicaeiaB 

iliHMh« iif niiiny of th« noNUty in tho considered the liver as the scat of the 

•liui»or DiMmitun. irnscihle affbctions. So Horn. lib. i. od. 

NiMiipihtiikihAt ih^Kitmt A-lt'iulhcro xiii. I. 4.1 snys, 

iiitmilmuHl was mmt^ni^Hit nuini ait in* Difficili bile tumet jecor— 4o cz- 

tliuiiti*itf l>iiiiiltUin*st fiM- lhisnu|vr\H' nirva his resvntment and jealous}*, at 

■|i«utl ii«ii p\ti\ hi« itixtat^Hit and un^st hearing his mistress commend a riraL 

fiilintaii* ni^iuUt \w r«svi^tng secret Ajrsin, lib. iv. od. i I. 12. Si torw 

kiit\ti luntitMi* Hg^hui thcnit n*tr 3<^*tir qumis idoneum— by which 

ttiii, h« ih«* )«i vi'ii inannc«' «vf «\. ho mosiis, kindling the passioa of Iot« 

|Mv«>«Um» M mhi««iM i^thoi ikM^n, that ^sithin tho brMst. 

iliv |M't«iM( nii^ni «« a* MMtM" groai nww« tVir |x>ct hero moans to ciprevthe 

« h«k lll^l h<iit Ih>'ii a f^Mnt i\«H<!^iluii« wtM^ings «if anper and ncMatmcnt 

•iiil Mhi^«t H«^^\Ut« h«Ml bsM'^i he^ within him« at Mcii^ <o many cjauD- 

ltt\\i «sl. |\los «^ vice and folh axvcnd him, and 

:\^. V>^m tV, «r. t\^*%\« ««l^••Vl^J Lf. |^itw«ilarty in tKcsie iiwtaDCBS whkh 

)V>«ii^N\^ ih«%Hyth ^Mv4 ««\*v>jit«Mim ho is !«««« pnin^ to mcntiob. 

•M |Mlh^KiM ^\ tuKMitH'^v (^^ husib ;^ .4 tfrii.- rf \*t ftkwk^ ^-f.] The 

M\«MW.\-, tniHilge t^ ^'wunf imti. m ho had ksai 

:ii H'V^^ W4MA ^-^ \ fUHot ih<4r f«rants« «» cvcrjasneii ic ftiar- 

Ma^At SM ««m«\H^^t «m4%m«^-^ « Ktt m« dMHM« «r|i» sm« t«'' tsLf <m df :! 

IK^«^^ MSHv y<M<^s'>Mt ««« M ll^^)\»^ N Sat w aaid aidkmcswk K«rc 



*)v\1^ wwMt«t«tsM» t^ «h>« « lyx « ilMt lir 

w-M <^ ys <IM ^XN"^ ^x Mjm^ I«m Ke i f a fOMiiflir ^r ^^mmbcc of hss 

il^«%MM ^m;«>im i^!wAn«i ^>i%^ j» iv* >»w afMTK 

1^ M «W i^kWW «f^^MiN«Ms y\^^ w <w^» rio>! H th» «viiV «if ktf wa. be is 



w^t ^^I^WWf^ ^W^WW^ % •Wf "^P^ IK^^C 1^^^ 
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Full of himself? and after him the secret accuser of a great 

friend, 
And who is soon about to seize from the devoured nobility 
What remains : whom Massa fears : whom with a gift 
Cams sooths, and Thymele sent privately from trembling 
Latinus. 34 

What shall I say ?-With how great anger my dry liver bums. 
When here a spoiler of his pupil lamenting presses on the 

people 
With flocks of attendants? and here condemned by a frivolous 
Judgment, (for what is infamy when money is safe ?) 
The exile Marius drinks from the eighth hour, and enjoys tht 
Angry gods ? but thou vanquishing province, lamentest ! 40 
Shiul I not believe these thines worthy the Venusinian lamp ? 
Shall I not agitate these (subjects ?) — but why rather Hera- 
cleans, 
Or IXomedeans, or the lowing of the labyrinth, 

37—^ By a Jrivotous jmdgmentJ] Marius was sentenced to pay an im- 

Inaoi judicio— because, though in- mense fine, which came out of what 

lUcted on Marius, it was of no service he had piUaged, yet this was put in* 

to the injured province ; for, instead ^to the public ti^easury, and no part of 

<kf restoring to it the treasures of which it given to the Africans ; and, besides 

it had been plundered, part of these, this, Marius had reserved sufficient to 

to a vast amount, were put into the maintain himself in a luxurious nuui- 

public treasury. As for Marius him- ner. See above, note on 1. 39, 40. 

self, he lived in as much festivity as 41. Worthy the Venusinian lamp,^ 

as if nothing had happened, as the i. e. The pen of Horace himself 2. 1 hi» ' 

next two verses inform us* charming writer was bom at Venusi- 

39. The exile Marimt,] Marius Pris- um, a city of Apulia. When the poets 

cus, proconsul cf Africa, who, for pil- wrote by night, they made use of a 

laging the province of vast sums of lamp, 

money, was condemned to be banished. 42. S?uill I not agitate, jr.] Agitem 

-i-^rom the eighth hour.} Began his implies pursuing, as hunters do wild 

carousals from two o'clock in the after- beasts— hunting-^chasing. So in- 

noon, whidi was reckoned an instance veifj^iing against by satire, driving 

of dittoluteness and luxury, it being such vices as he mentions out of their 

an hour sooner than it was customary lurkingpiaces,andhuntingthemdo\vn» 

to sit down to meals. See note on sat. as it were, in order to destroy them. 

xL L 204b and on Persius, sat. iiu L 4^ — But why rather fferackansf] Ju. 

39—40. He enfoyt the angry Godi.] venal here anticipates the supposed 

Though Marius had incurred the an- objections of some, who might perhaps 

ger of the gods by his crimes, yet, re- advise him to employ his talents on 

gardless of this, he enioyed himself some fabulous and more poetical sub- 

hi a state of the highest Jollity and fes- jects — such as the labours of Hercules, 

tivity. Ibc. ** Why should I prefer these (as 

•^Vanqniehing provincet ^c] Vic- *Mf he had said) when so many sub- 

trix was used as a forensic term, to ** jccts in real life occur, to exercise 

denote one who had got the better in " ,my pen in a more useful way?** 

a Uw-sult. llie province of Africa 4S. Or Diomcdeam.] t. e. Verses on 

had sued Marius, and had carried the the exploits of Diomede, a king of 

cause against him, but had still rea- Thrace, who fed his horses with man*8 

son to deplore her losses : for though fieah, Hercules slaw him, and threw 

c 
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Et mare percussum puero, fabrumque yoiantem ? 

Cum fas esse putet curam sperare cohortis, 45 

Qui bona donavit praesepibus, et caret omni 
Majorum censu, aum pervolat axe citato 
Flaminiam : puer Automcdon nam lora tenebat, 
Ipse lacematae cum se jactaret amicse. 

Nonne libet medio ceras implere capaces 50 

Quadrivio — cum jam sextd cervice feratur 
(Hinc atque inde patens, ac nud& pen^ cathedra, 
Et multum refereiis de Msecenate siipino) 
Signator falso, qui se lautum, atque beatum 
Exiguis tabulis, et gemma feoerat ud& ? 55 

him to be devoured by his own hoi-sec and who, after wasting his substancein 
- 43* The lowing qf the labyrlnth.Yrhe riotous living, was made commander 
story of the Minotaur, the monster of a regiment ; or Tigellinus, an infa- 
kept in the labyrinth of Crete, who was mous favourite of Nero*8, be here de- 
half a bull, and slain by Theseus. See signed, whose character is supposed to 
AiNsw. Minotaums. have answered to the description here 

44. The tea 9i9icken}nf ahoy,] The given, is not certain; one or other 
story of Icarus, who, ^ying too near seems to be meant. The poet is men- 
the sun, melted the wax by which his tioning various subjects as highly pro- 
wings were fastened together, and fell per for satire ; and among others, 
into the sea $ from him called Icarian. some favourite at court, who, after 
See HoR. lib. iv. od. iL L 2— jIw spending all his paternal estate in riot, 

— The Jfying artificer.] Dadalus, extravagance, and debauchery, was 

who invented and made wings for him- made a commander in the army, and 

self and his son Icarus, with which exhibited his chariot, driving full speed 

they fled from Crete. See Ainsw. over the Plaminian way, which led to 

Ikedalus. the emperor's villa ; and all this, be- 

45. A cohorL] A company of foot cause when a boy, he had been Ncro*s 
in a r^mcnt, or legion, which con- charioteer, or, as the poet humourous- 
sisted of ten cohorts. ly caUs him, his Automedon, and used 

46. Hatft given hi* estate to ttablet.] to drive out Nero and his minion Spo- 
1. «. lias squandered away all his patri- rus, whom N'ero castrated, to make 
mony in breeding and keeping horses, him, as much as he could, resemble a 
Pnesepe sometimes means, a cell, woman, and whom he used as a mis- 
stew, or brotheL Perhaps this may be tress, and afterwards took as a wife, 
the sense here, and the poet may mean, and appeared publicly in his chariot 
that this spendthrift had lavi^Md his with him, openly caressing, andmak- 
fortune on the stews, in lewdness and ing love, as he passed along, 
debauchery. The poet humourously speaks of 

46 — 7. Lack* aU the income, ^c] Sporus in the feminine gender. As 

Has spent the family estate. the laccma was principally a man*s 

47. While heJUet, jfc] The person garment, by lacematse amicse, the po- 
here meapt is far from certain. Com- et nuty be tmderstood as if he had cal- 
mentators difibr much in their conjee* led Sporus, Nero^s male-mistress, be- 
tures on the subject. Britannicus gives ing habited like a man, and caressed 
(he matter up. ** This passage,** says as a woman i 

he, ** is one of those concerning which The above appears to me a probable 

** we are }et to seek." explanation of this obscure and dlffi- 

But whether Cornelius Fuscus be cult passage. Holiday gives it a dif- 

meant, who when a boy was charioteer ferent turn, as maybe seen by his 

to Nero, as Automedon was to Achilles, annotation on this place. I do not pre- 



* 
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And the 3ea stricken bjr a boy, and the flying artificer ? 

When he can think it right to hope for the charge of a 

cohort, 45 

Who hath ^ven his estate to stables, and lacks all 

The incomeof hisancestors, xn^hile heflies, with swiftaxle, over 

The Flaminian way : for the boy Automedon was holding 

file reins. 
When he boasted himself to his cloaked mistress. 

Doth it ncyt like one to fill capacious waxen tablets in the 
middle of a 50 

Cross- way — when now can be carried on a sixth neck 
(Here and there exposed, and in almost a naked chair. 
And much resembling the supine Maecenas) 
A signer to what is fSse ; who himself splendid and happy 
Has made, with small tables, and with a wet gem ? 55 

Kume to be positive, but will say witb — On a ^ixih neck.] I. «. In a Utter 

Britannicuftf ** Sed qaum in ambiguo carried by six slaves, who bare thf . 

** ait, de quo poeCa potisaimum intel- poles on the shoulder, and leanilkg 

** li^t, unusquisque, si neutrum ho- against the side of the neck. Thea* 

** mm probabile visum fuerit, quod were called hexaphori, from Gr. If^ 

** ad loci explanationem fodat, exco- fix, and ^i^s^, to bear or carry. Sea 

•• gitet." Sat. vii. L 141.' n. 

48. 7%e FhminiaH vay.] A road 62. Exposed^ ^r.l Carried openly 

made by Caius Plaminius, colleague of to and fro, here and there, through 

Lepidus, from Rome to Ariminum. the public streets, having no ahaina 

4a. tVhenhehoaiUdhimaeifpl Jactare for what he had done to enrich him* 

sealicui signifies to recommend, to self. 

insinuate one*s self into the favour or 53. Th$ fufine Maeenas.] By thia 

good graces of another; as when a it appears, that Maecenas was given to 

man is courting his mistress. By ipse, lasiness and effeminacy, 

according to the above interpreUtlon Horace calls him Malthinus, from 

of this passage, we must understand oaTJ^a^i, which denotes softness and 

the emperor Nero. eflteminacy. See HoE. Ub, L sat. iL 

50. Copacums waxen iaUtU,\ These ], ^5. 

are hwe caUed cerM ; sometimes they ^ ^ ^ ^c.\ Signator signip 

are called ceratae tabella, becauae they g^ ^ ^^^ ^ signerof contracts or 

were thin pieces of woo^, covered wifls. Here it means a species of cheat, 

over with wax, on w^Mch the andenta ^j^ hnpoaed false wills and teatamenU 

wrote with the point of a sharp instni. ^ theb^ of the deceased, suppoead 

ment, caDed stylus, (see HoR. hb, u t„ be made in their own favour, or in 

>9t. X. L 72.) it h#d a blunt end to f^^^^ ^ ^^^^g^ ^itb ^jjo^ they 

rub out with. They made pocket ^^^^^ ^jj^ spoiL See sat. x. 1. 304 

books with these. ^ and note. Some suppoae this to be 

51, Cross-way ] Juvenal m^ns, that particularly meant of TigeUinus, a fa- 
a man might please hmiself by fiUing vourite of Nero's, who poisoned thrw 
a large book with the objects of satire „^^^ ^^^^j^ ^ forging their willi, 
which he meets in parsing along the ^^^ himself heir to all they had. 
street. Quadriviuto properly means ^ ^ ,,,^ ^^^^ i ^ymtX testa, 
a place where four w-ays meet, and ^ents, contained in a few words. Coram 
where ther< are usually moat people ^^^ on 1. 5a 

passing— a proper stand for obicrva. _^ ^, ^^^^ I. e. A aeal, whidi 
^OD. ^as cut on some predofisttioiie. won^ 
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Occurrit matrona potcns, qus moUe Calenum 

Porrectura viro miscet sitiente rubetam, 

Instituitquc rudes melior Locusta propinquas, 

Per famam et populum, nigros efferre maritos. 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, et carcere dignum* 60 

Si vis esse aliauis : Probitas laudator, et At^ET. 

Criminibus debent hortos, prsetoria, niensas, 

Argentum vetus, et stantem extra pocula capnim. 

Quern patitur dormire nurus corruptor avarse ? 

Quern sponsxc turpes, et praetextatus adulter ? 65 

Si natura negat, facit indignatio versum, 

Qualemcunque potest : quales ego, vel Cluvienus. 

Ex cj^uo Deucalion, nimbis toUentibus sequor, 

fisLYigio montem ascendit, sortesque poposcit, 

in a ring on the finger, and occasion. —^fr rude neighbours.] i e, Ur- 

aliy made use of to seal deeds or wills acquainted, and unskilled before, in 

...this they wetted to prevent the wax this diabolical art. 

sticking to it. This was formerly 59. Through fame and the peopUs,\ 

known among our forefathers by the Setting all reputation and public re* 

name of a seal-ring. port at defiance ; not caring what peo- 

56. A potent matron occurs.] Another pie should say. 

subject of satire the poet here adverts — To bring firthJ] For burials 

tOy namely, women who poison their which efferre particularly meensi See 

husbands, and this with impunity. Teb. And. act. i. sc L L 90. 

The particular person here alluded to, — Black husbands,] Their corpses 

under the description of matrona po- turned putrid and black, with the ef- 

tens, was probably, Agrippina, the fects of the poison^ 

wife of Claudius, who poisoned her 60. Dare,] i. e. Attempt— presume 

husband* that she might make her son —be not afraid.-.to commit. 

Nero emperor. — JSom^lat^] Some atrocious crime, 

~mmOccurs.] Meets you in the public worthy of exile, or imprisonment, 

ptreet, and thus occurs to the obscr- The narrow Gyafw,] Gyaras was 

vation of the satirist Comp. I. 50, 51. an island in the JBgean sea, small, bar- 

 — Calenian ttinci] Calenum was a ren, and desolate, to which criminals 

city in the kingdom of Naples, fkmous were banished, 

for a soft kind of wine. 61. ^fyou wouid he somebody'] i. r. 

57. About to reach firth.] Porrectura If you would make yourself taken no- 
.^The husband is supposed to be so tice of, as a person of consequence, at 
thirsty as not to examine the eontents Rome. A severe reflection on certain 
pf the draught; of this she avails favourites of the emperor, who, by be- 
herself, by reaching to him some Ca- ing informers, and by other scandal- 
lenian wine with ^ison in it, which ous actions, had enriched themRlves, 
was extracted finom a toad. — Probity is prtUsedt ^c] This 

58i A better Locusta.] ThiaLoauta. seems a proverbial saying, and applies 

was a vile woman, skilAjl in prepar- to what goes before, as well as to 

ing poisons. She helped Nero to poi- what follows, wherein the poet is 

son Britannicus, the son of Claudius shewing, that vice was, in those days, 

and Meisalina ; and Agrippina to dis- the only way to riches and honours, 

patch Claudius. The woman alluded HonesW and innocence will be com^ 

pf'by Juvenal, L 56. he here styles, mended, but those who ppttess them 

pneHor Locusta, a better Locusta, i. d be left to starve, 
snore skilled in poisoning than even 62* Gardens.'^ i. e. Plaasant and 
Lpcusta herself^ 
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A potent matron occurs, who soft Calenian wine 

About to reach forth, her husband thirsting, mixes a toad, * 

And, a better.IiOcusta, instructs her rude neighbours, ^ 

Through fame and the people, to bring form thdr black 

husbands. 
Dare something worthy the narrow Gyar«, or a prison, 60 
If you would be somebody. Probity is psaised and ^ 

STARVES WITH COLD. ^ 

To crimes they owe gardens, palaces, tables, < 

Old ulver, and a goat standinj^ on the outside of cujis. 
Whom does the corrupter ot a covetous daughter in-law 

suffer to sleep ? 
Whom base sppuses, and the noble young adulterer ? 65 '! 

If nature denies, indignation makes verse, i 

Such as it can : such as I, or Cluvienus. ! 

From the time that Deucalion (the showers lifting up the sea) 
Ascended the mountain with his bark, and asked for lots, ^ 

%Mutiftil retreat*, where they had gar- aelf with Cluvienus, (some bad poet of 

dens of great taste and expence. his time,) that he might the mora , 

—- i^afaeet.] The word prsetoria de- freely satirize him, which he at the 

notes noblemens seats in the country, same time does, the more severely, by 

as well as the palaces of great men in the comparison, 

the dty. 68. From the time ihat DeucaUmu] W 

TaMfy.] Made of ivory, marble, and This and the three following linesrelate 

other expensive materials. tothe historyof thedeluge, asdescribed *^' 

«3. Oid ti/vrr_Ancien^ plate_ by Ovid. See Met. lib. L L 264-^15. ^ 

very valaable on account of the work- 69. Amended the monfilaMi, ^c] 

manship. Alluding to Ovid : 

^^ goat standing, j-c] The figure Mom ibi verticibui petit ardmut a§i 

•f a goat in curious baa relief— which trn dudfms, 

animal, as sacred to Bacchus, was very Nomine Pturwueut^^ J 

usually expressed on drinking cups. Hie nbi Deucaiion (nam ccetera teX' \ 

64w Whom.] i*t, Which of the poeta erat tequor) u 

or writers of satire, can be at rest from Cwm comorte tori parvA rate vectut 

writing, or withhold his satiric rage ? adheuit, . 

— The corrupter,'] Le, The father, .i-^«Ar^^l0<t.]Sorte8 here mean* ^ i 

who takes advantage of the love of mo- the oracles, or billets, on which the ' 7 

ney in his son*s wiife, to debauch her. answers of the gods wers written. Ovid. V 

^ Bate tpoutet.] Lewd and adulter- (ubi aupra,) L 367, 8. represents Deu- ^ I 

•us wives. calion, and his wife Pyrrha, resolving 

— The nMe young aduherer.'lFrm* to go to the temple of the goddea9 

textatus, i €• the youth, not having Themia, to inquire in what manner y 

laid asid^ the praetexta, or gown matikind should be restored, 

worn by boys, sons of the nobility, pUcuU ccdeete preteari 

till seventeen years of age-~.yet, in Numen,etauxHiumpertacratfiuB^ 

this early period of life, initiated into rere tortes. 

the practice of adultery. And L 381. Mota Dea est, sortem- 

66. indignation makes verse.] Forbes que dedit* 

•ne to write, however naturally with- Again, 1. 389. Verba datse sortis. 

•ut talent for its To this Juvenal alludes in this line; 

67. Shteh as I, or Chvienus.] i. a wherein sortes may be rendered, ora* 

Make or write. The poet names hin^ cular answers. 
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Paulatimque anim& caluerunt mollia saxa, . 70 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, iia, voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.- 

£t quando uberior vitiorum copia ? quando 

Major avaritiae patuit sinus ? alea quando 

Hos animos ? neque enim loculis oomitantibus itur 75 

Ad casum tabulae, positA scd luditur area 

Prsiia quanta illic aispensatore videbes 

Armigero ! simplexne furor sestertia centum 

Perdcre, et horrenii tunicam non reddere servo ? 

Quis totidem erexit villas ? quis fercula septem 80 

Secreto coenavit avus ? nunc sportula primo 

Limine parva sedet, turbee rapienda togatie. 

70. The 9oft sioites, ^c] WImo Deu- etfuUy is the ship driven on Uirough 

calion sod PyiTha« haWng consulted Uie sea. 

the oracle how mankind might be re- Thus avarice spreads itself far and 

paired, were ans^iered, that this might wide ; it catches the inclinations of 

be done by their casting the bones of men, as the sail the wind, and thus 

their great mother behind their backs« drives them on in a full course — whea 

they picked stones from off the earth, more than at present ? rays the poet* 

and cast them behind their backs, and -^The dit.] A chief instrument of 

they became men and women. gaming — ^put here for gaming itself^ 

Justoi lapides tuapoit vcitigia mU- Meton. 

tutU: 75. Thete spirits.] Animus signifies 

Saxa I spirit of courage ; and in this ^ense 

Ponere duritiem appere, suumqug we are to understand it here. As if 

rigoretnt the poet said, when was gaming so 

Mimriquc nwr&f moUUaquc ducere encouraged ? or when had games of 

Jbrmanif jr. ib. 1. 399 — 402. hazard, which were forbidden by th» 

Hence Juvenal says — mollia saxa. law, (except only during the Satur- 

It is most likely that the whole ac- nalia,) the courage to appear so open 

count of the deluge, idven by Ovid, and frequenUy as they do now ? The 

is a corruption of the Mosaic^ htRto- sentence b elliptical, and must be sup- 

ry of that evenu — Plutarch mentions plied with halAut, or some other verb 

the dove sent out of the ark. of the kind, to govern — hos animoe. 

7S. The composUion j-c.]* Farrago — They do nd go with purses, j^] 

signifies a mixture, an hodge-podge — Gaming has now gotten to such an ex- 

as we say, of various things mixed travagant height, that gamesters are 

together. The poet means, that the not content to play for what can be 

various pursuits, inclinations, actions, carried in their purses, but stake a 

and passions of men, and all those whole chest of money at a time this 

human follies and vices, which have seems to be implied by the word po- 

cxisted, have been increasing, ever sita. Pono sometimes signifies — lay. 

since the flood, are the subjects of bis ing a wager — putting down as a stake, 

satires. See an example of this sense, fh>m 

74^ Botom of avarice.] A meta- Plautus. Aivsw. /N>ito, Na 5. 

pborical allusion to the sail of a ship 77. How numy battles, jc] i. e. 

when expanded to the wind-~the cen- How many attacks on one another at 

tre whereof is called sinus-.the bo- play. 

som. The lai^r the- sail, and the .-—The stexvard,] Di^pensator signi- . 

more open and spread it is, the great- fies a dispenser, a steward, one who : 

cr the capacity of the botom for re- lays out money, a manager, 

ceiving the wind, and the more pow« 78. Armour-bearer,] The armigeri 
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And the soft stones by little and little grew warm with life, 70 
Whatever men do— ndesire, fear, anger, pleasure, 
Joys, discourse— is the composition of my little book. 
And when was .there a more fruitful plenty of vices ? when 
Has a greater biosom of avarice lain open ? when the die 74 
These spirits ? — they do not go, with purses accompanying, 
To the chance of the table, but a chest being put down is 

played for. 
How many battles will you see there, the steward 
Armour-bearer ! is it simple madness an hundred sestertia 
To )o6e and not give a coat to a ragged serv^ant > 
Who has erected so many villas ? What ancestor on seven 

dishes 80 

Has supped in secret ? Now a little basket at the first 
Threshold is set, to be snatched by the gowned crowd. 

were servants who followed their mas- were usually built and furnished at a 

ters with their shields, and other arms, vast expense. The poet having in- 

when they went to fight The poet veighed against their squandering at the 

still carries on the metaphor of prelia gaming table, now attacks their lux* 

in the preceding line. There gaming ury, and prodigality in other respects; 

is ocnnpared to fighting ; here he hu- and then the excessive meanness into 

mourously calls the steward the ar- which they were sunk, 
mour-bearer, as supplying his master 81. Supped in tecret^ ^e.] The an- 

with money, a necessary weapon at a dent Roman nobility, in order to shew 

gaming table, to stake at play, in- their munificence and hospitality, 

stead of keeping and dispensing it, or used, at certain times, to make an 

Ikjring it out for the usual and honest handsome and splendid entertainment, 

expenses of the family. to which they invited their clients and 

.^Simple madme$St j[c,] All this is dependents. Now they shut out these, 
a species of madness, but not without and provided a sumptuous entertain- 
mixture of injury and mischief; and ment for themselves only, which they 
therefore may be reckoned something sat down to in private, ^liich of our 
more than mere madness, where such ancestors, says the poet, did this ? 
immense sums are thrown away at a ~^Now a Utile baAet, ^c] Sportula 
gaming table, as that the servants of — a little basket or pannier, made of a 
the family cannot be afifbrded common kind of broom called sportum. K£N- 
decent necessaries. The Romans hnd net, Antlq. p. S75. In this were put 
their sestertius and sestertium. The victuals, and some small sums of mo- 
latter is here meant, and contains ney, to be distributed to the poor cli- 
1000 of the former, which was worth ents and dependents at the outward 
about Hd, See 1. 92, n. door of the house, who were no longer 

7P« And not give a coat, f r.] The invited, as formerly, to the entertaio- 

poet here puts one instance, for many ment within. 

of the ndnous consequences of ga- 82. To be matched, j^c] i. f . Eager- 

ttiing. ly received by the hungry poor clients* 

Juvenal, by this, severely censures who crowded about the door. 
the gamesters, who had rather lose a -^The gowned crovd.] The com- 

hurge sum at the dice, than lay it out mon sort of people were called turl>a 

for the comfort, happiness, and decent togata, from the gowns they wore, 

maintenance of their families. by w hich they were distinguished flrom 

80l So many vi/lsj;] Houses of plea- the higher sort. See note before on 

sure for the summer season* These 1. Si 
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tBe tamen faciem prius inspicit, et trepidat ne 
Sup^o»tU8 venias, ac falao nomine poscas : 
A|^tus accipies. Jubet a prascone vocari 
Ipsos Trojugenas ; nam vexant limen et ip^ 
Nobiscum : da Pnetori, da ddnde Tribuno. 
Sed libertinus prior est : prior, inquit, ego adsum : 
Cur timeam, dubitemve, locum d^endere ? quamvii 
Natus ad Euphraten molles quod in aure fenestne 
Arguerint, licet ipse negem : sed quinque tabemse 
Quadringenta parant : quid confert purpura majus 



85 



90 



S3. But he.] i e. The penon who 
dJatributes the dole. 

— Firtt intpects the /ice.] That he 
jnay be certain of the penon he gives to. 

•»~And trcmbkt,] At the apprehen- 
sion of being severely reproved by 
his master, the great roan, if he 
should make a mistake, by giving to 
people who assume a fklsc name, and 
pretend themselves to be clients, when 
they are not. 

85. Acknawkdged, jfc] Agnitus, 
owned, acknowledged, as one for 
whom the dole is provided. 

Perhaps, in better days, when the 
clients and dependents of great men 
were inntcd to partake of an enter- 
tainment within doors, there was a 
sportula, or dole basket, which was 
distributed, at large to the poor, at 
the doors of great men*s houses. Now 
times were altered ; no invitation of 
clients to feast within doors, and no 
distribution of doles, to the poor at 
large without : none now got any 
thing here but the excluded clients, 
and what they got was distributed 
with the utmost caution, 1. 83, 4. 

— /ftf commands to be eaUed.] i, e. 
Sunmaoned, called together. The poet 
is now about to inveigh against the 
meanness of many of the nobles and 
magistrates of Rome, who could suf- 
fer themselves to be summoned by the 
common crier, in order to share in the 
distribution of the dole-baskets. 

8S. The very descendantM of the 
Tro^iM.] Ipeos Trojugenas; from 
Troja or Trojanus, and gigno. The 
Tery people, says he, who boast of 
their descent from Eneas and the an- 
cient Trojans, who first came to set- 
tle in Italy ; even these are so dege- 
nerate, as to come and scramble, as it 



were, among the poor, for a part of 
the sportula. The word ipsos makes 
the sarcasm the stronger. 

—Moieet the thrcihold,] Crowd 
about it, and are very troublesome* 
So Hos. lib. L sat. viiL 1. 18. — hunc 
vexare locum. 

87. With us,] Avec nous autres, 
as the French say. 

— Gtof to the Prator.] In Juvenal*8 
time this was a title of a chief magi- 
strate, something like the lord-mayor 
of London ; he was called Praetor 
Urbanus, and had power to judge 
matters of law between citizen and 
citizen. This seems to be the officer 
here meant : but for a further ac- 
count of the Pretor, see Aixsw. 
Prator, 

87. The Trihime.] A chief officer' 
in Rome. The tribunes, at their first 
institution, were two, afterwards came 
to be ten ; they were keepers of the 
liberties of the people, against the 
encroachments of the senate. They 
were called tribunes, because at first 
set over the three tribes of the people. 
See Aiysw. Tribunus and Tribus. 

Juvenal satirically represents some 
of the chief magistrates and officers of 
the city as bawling out to be first serv- 
ed out of the sportula. 

88. The UberHne.] An enfranchised 
slave. There were many of these in 
Rome, who were very rich, and very 
insolent : of one of these we have an 
example here. 

^Isjirsti 4fC.] " Hold," says this 
upstart, ** a freedman, rich as I am, 
** is before the prstor; besides I came 
«« first, and I'll be first served." 

89. Why sftould I fear, ^c] i. & I 
am neither afhdd nor ashamed to chal- 
lenge the first place. I will not give 
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But he first inspects the face, and trembles, lest 

Put in the place of another you come, and ask in a false name. 

Acknowleaged you will receive. He commands to be called 

by the crier 85 

The very descendants of the Trojans : for even they molest 

the threshold 
Together with us : " Give to the Praetor — then give to the 

" Tribune.'' 
Biit the libertine is first : I the first, says he, am here present. 
Why should I fear, or doubt to defend my place ? altho' 
Bom at the Euphrates, which the soft holes in my ear 90 
Prove, though I should deny it : but five hous^ 
Procure 400 (sestertia), what does the purple confer more 

h up to any body. other case be joined with the genitive 

89L-.90. AUhough horn at the Eu- plural of sestertius, it denotes so many 

pKraUt.'\ He owns that he was bom thousand, as decern sestertium sign!- 

ci servile condition, and came from a fies 10,000 sestertii. 
part of the world firom whence many Thirdly : If the adverb numeral be 

were sold as slaves. The river £u- joined, it denotes so many 100,000 : 

pbrates took its rise in Armenia, and as decies sestertidm Kignifies ten hun- 

ran throuj^ the dty of Babylon, which dred thousand sestertii. Or if the nu- 

it divided in the midst. meral adverb be put by itself, the sig- 

90. The toft holes, ^c'\ The ears of nification is the same: decies or vi- 
■11 slaves in the East were bored, as gesies stand for so many 100,000 ses- 
 mark of their servitude. They wore tertii, or, as they say, so many bun- 
hits ot gold by way of ear-rings ; dred sestertia. 

which custom is still in the East llie sestertium contains a thousand 

Indies, and in other parts, even for sestertii, and amounted to about £17. 

whole nations ; who bore prodigious 16«.3<2* of our money. Kexnet, Ant. 

lioies in their ears, and wear vast 374, 5. 

weights at them. Drtden. Plik. Af^er 400, quadringenta, sestertia 

lib. zi. c 37. must be understood, according to the 

The epithet molles may, perhaps, third rule above, 

intimate, that this custom was look- I'he freedman brags, that the rents 

ed upon at Rome (as among us) as a of his houses brought him in 400 ses- 

mark of effeminacy. Or the poet, by tenia, which was a knight*s estate. 

Hjrpallage, says, Molles in aure fene- ^^fVhaf does the purple, 4^.] Tho 

strae, for, fenestra; in molli aure. robes of the nobility and magistrates 

91. Five hoHtei,^ Tabems here may wei-e decorated with purple. H e means 
be understood to mean shops or ware- that, though he cannot deny that he 
houses, which were in the forum, or was horn a {>iave, and came to itome 
market-place, and which by reason as such, (ar.d if he were to deny it,) 
of their situation, were let to mer- the holes in his ears would prove it,) 
chants and traders at a great rent. yet he was now a free citizen of Rome, 

92. Procure 40t).] In reckoning by possessed of a larger private for- 
•esterces, the Romans, hsd an art • tune than the prstor or the tribune. 
which may be understood by these Whnt can even a patrician wt&h fcr 
three rules i more ? Indeed, ** wlien I see a nuble- 

First : If a numeral noun agree in ** man reduced to keep sheep for his 

mtmber, case, and gender, with se^- ** livelihood, I cannot perceive ai^y 

tertius, then it denotes so many scs- ** great advantage he derives from his 

tertii ; as decem sestertii. ** nobility ; what ran it, at Ixst, cun« 

Secondly : If a numeral noun of an- ** fer, beyond ubat 1 pi :;l^c;b^;•'*' 
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Optandum, si Laurent! custodit in aj^ 

Conductas Corvinus oves ? Ego po&sideo plus 

Pallante, et Liciiiis : expectent ergo Tribuni. 96 

Vincant divitise ; dacro nee cedat honori 

Nuper in banc urbem pedibus qui venerat albis ; 

Quandoquidem inter nos sanctissima divitiarum 

Majestas : etsi, funesta Pecunia, templo 

Noiidum habitas, nuUas nummoruni ereximus aras, 100 

Ut colitur Pax, atque Fides, Victoria, Virtus, 

Quseque salutato crepitat Concordia nido. 

Sea cum summus honor finito computet anno, 
Sportula quid referat, quantam rationibus addat : 
Quid facicnt comites, quibus bine toga, calceus hinc est, 105 
£t panis, fumusque oomi ? densissiraa centum 
Quadrantes lectica petit, sequiturque maritum 
Languida, vel prsegnans, et circumducitur uxor. 
Hie petit absent!, notll jam callidus arte, 
Ostendens vacuam, et clausam pro conjuge sellam : 110 
Galla mea est, inquit ; citius dimitte : moraris ? 
Profer, Galla, caput. Noli vexare, quiescit 

93. Corvinvs,] One of the noble fft- mates too the oommtnd and domi- 

mily of the (-orvini, but so reduced, nion which the rich assumed over 

that he was obliged to keep sheep, as others, and the aelf-importaiice which 

an hired shepherd, near Laurentum, thoy assumed to themselves; a notable 

in his own native country. Lauren- instance of which appears in this im- 

turn is a dty of Italy, now called San- pudent freedman. 
to I^rcnzo. 99. Battful money.] i e. Destruc- 

93. Palltu.] A freedman of Clau- tive, the occasion of many cruel and 

dius. ruinous deeds. 

— The LlcbiL] The name of scve- 100. AUars of Money.] u e. No 

rnl rich men, particularly of a Areed- temple dedicated, no altars called arse 

man of Au^istus ; and of Licinius nummorum, as having sacrifices oflHer- 

Crassus, \\ ho was surnamcd Dives. ed on them to riches, as there were to 

96. Let jicht's jirnaih] Vincant, iieace, faith, concord, &c. 
overcome, defeat all other pretensions. 102. Which chatU re, ^c] Crcpito 

— Sacrrd honour.] Meaning the tri- here signifies to chatter like a bird, 

bunes, whose oflicc was held ho sacred. The temple of Concord, at Rome, was 

that if any one hurt a tribune, his life erected by Tiberius, at the request of 

was devoted to. I upilcr, and his family his mother Livia. About this birds, 

was to l)c sold at the temple of Ceres, such as choughs, storks, and the like, 

97. Wiih tvhi^c fi'et.] It was the used to build their nests. What the 
custom, when foreign blaves were ex- poet says allude*: to the chattering noise 
posed to sale, to whiten over their na- made by these birds, particularly when 
kcd feci with chalk. This was the the old ones revisited their nests, af^cr 
token by which they were known. having been out to seek footi for their 

98. The mtiy^ty of i-ichee.] Intima- young. See Aixsw. AV/w/afwj, No. 2. 
tin,*; their great and universal sway 103. The hifi^hett honour, ^c] i. e. 
among men, |KirticuUrly at Rome, in People of the first rank and aignity. 
its ctnriipt state, where every thing — Can cvvipute, ^c.\ L r, Cun he 
was vci^fcl, V liidi mcde them rever- so sunk into the mcsl sordid and n.oan- 
cncc^, fir.cl almost adovcd. This inti- est avarice, ou to be reckouii:^, ut the 
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To be wished for, if, in the field of Lauren turn, Corvinus 
Keeps hired sheep ? I possess more 94 

Than Pallas and the Licini : let the Tribunes, therefore, wait. 
Xiet riches prevail : nor let him yield to the sacred honour. 
Who lately came into this city with white feet : 
Since amon^ us the msnesty of riches is 
Most sacred : altho', O baleful money ! in a temple 99 
A^ yet thou dost not dwell, we have erected no altars of money. 
As Peace is worshipped, and Faith, Victory, Virtue, 
And Concord, whicn chatters with a visited nest. 

But when the highest honour can compute, the year bein^ 

finished, 
What the sportula brings in, howmuch it adds to its accounts. 
What will the attendants do, to whom from hence is a gown, 

from hence a shoe, 105 

And bread, and smoke of the house ? A thick crowd of litters 
An hundred farthings seek ; and the wife follows the husband. 
And, sick or pregnant, is led about. 
This asks for the absent, cunning in a known art, 109 

Shewing the empty and shut-up sedan instead of the wife, 
** It is my Galla,^8ayshe,^MismissherquickIy : do yon delay?'' 
" Galla put out your head^— '* don't vex her— she is asleep." 

7etr*s end, whatthej have gained out paltry sum, did the people of fashion 

of these doles which were provided for (for such were carried in litters) seek 

the poor. in su eager a manner, as that they 

105. The atlendanU, ^c.'\ The poor crowded the very door up, to get at 

clients and followers, who, by these the sportula. 

doles, are, or ought to be, supplied 108. Is led about,] The husband 

with clothes, meat, and fire. What lugs about his sick or breeding wife 

will these do, when the means of their in a litter, and claims her dole, 
support is taken from them by great 109. Tft'u asks for tfte abgent] Ano- 

people ? ther brings an empty litter, pretending 

— From ftence,] t. e. By what they his wife in in it. 
receive from the dole-basket. — Cunnhi/^ in a knoitti art.] i. «. 

thoc] Shoes to their feet, an He had often practiced this trick with 



we say. success. 

106. Smoke of the houic.] Wood or 110. // is mii Galla.] llie supposed 
other fuel for firing : or firing, as we name of his wife. 

say. The eflbct, smoke, for the Hi. Put out your head.] i. e. Out 

cause, fire. Metox. of the litter that 1 may see you art 

— Crowd of litters.] The word den- there, says the dispenser of the dole. 
rissima here denotes a very great num- — Dmi't vex hcr^] ** Don*t disturb 

ber, a thick crowd of people carried •• her," replies the hrssband ; " don't 

in litters. •• disquiet her, she in not very well, 

107. Am hundred fhrthings,] The ** and is taking u ii:!p.*' IW these 
quadrans was alloman coin, the fourth methods he imi)o:i^s cm ihe di.*>pcnser, 
|)art of an as, in value not quite an end gets a dole for his al)scnt wife ; 
halfpenny of our money. An hundred though, usually, none was £nven but 
of these were put into the sportula, or to thot>e ^ho'can:e in p'::rs4;n ; and in 
doltt-basket : and for a bhare in this order to this, the greute.-<t caution was 

commonly UHed. See 1. b3,' i. 
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Ipse dies pulchro distinguitur ordine rerutn ; 
Sportula, deinde forum, jurisque peritus Apollo, 
Atque triumphales, inter quas ausus habere 115 

Nescio quis titulos iEgyptius, atque Arabarches ; 
Cujus ad cffigiem non tantum mejere fas est. 
Vestibulis abeunt veteres, lassiaue clientes, 
Votaque deponunt, quanquam longissima ccBnse 
Spes liomini: caulcs miserisy atque ignis emendus. ISO 

Optima sylvarum interea, pelagique vorabit 
Rex horum, vacuisque tons tantum ipse jacebit : 
Nam de tot pulchris, et latis orbibus, et tarn 

The violent hurry which this impos- 1 15. The trivn^ihaU.] The statael 

tor appears to be in (I. 111.) was no of heroes, and kings, and other great 

doubt, occasioned by his fear of a dis- men who had triumphed over the 

cover}', if he staid too long. enemies of the sute. These were 

Thus docs our poet satirize not only placed in great numbers in the forum 

the meanness of the rich in coming to of Augustus, and in other public parts 

the sportula, but the tricks and shifts of the city. 

which they made use of to get at the — An Egpptiany ^c.^ Some obecure 

contents of iu low wretch, who for no desert, but 

113. The day itself, j-c] The poet only on account of his wealth, had his 
having satirized the mean avarice of statue placed there. 

the higher sort, now proceeds to ridi- 116. An Arabian prarfecL] Arabar- 

cule their idle manner of spending ches. So Pompey is called by Cic 

time^ epist. ad Attic. I. 2. epist. xvii. because 

114. The sportula,] See before, 1. he conquered a great port of Arabia, 
81. The day began with attending and made it tributary to Rome. But 
on this. Juvenal means here some infamous 

The/brum.^ The common place character, who had probably been 

where courts of justice were kept, and prafect, or vice-roy, over that coun- 

natters of judgment pleaded. Hither try, and had, by rapine and extortion, 

tliey next resorted to entertain them- returned to Rome with great riches, 

selves, with hearing the causes which and thus got a statue erected to him, 

were there debated. like the Kg}'ptian above mentioned, 

^-^■ipoUo learned in the law.'] Augus- whom some suppose to have been in 
tu5 built and dedicated a temple and a like occupation in Egj-pt, and there- 
library to Apollo, in his palace on fore called .Egyptius. Arabarches — 
mount Palatine ; in which were large from A^«i|^ or A^Ciof and «fx^. 
colljciions of law-books, as well as the 117. To make voter,] There was a 
works of all the famous authors in very severe law on those who did this 
1^»"»*^ at or near the images of great men. 

HoR. lib: L cpisU iii. 1. 16, 17. men- This our poet turns into a jest on the 

tiun:* this ; statues above mentioned. Some are 

Et tangt're vitat for giving the line another turn, as if 

Sciipta rsilztlnuM guatjunqe rec.yit Juvenal meant, that it waii right, or 
Ajidlo. lawful, not only to do this, non tan- 
But 1 should nilher think, that the tum mejere, but something worse, 
poet means here the forum which Au. But I Uke the first interpretation to 
gustus built, where, it is said, there be the sense of the author, by which 
was an ivory statue of Apollo, which he would intimate, that the statues of 
Juvenal represents as learned in the such vile people were not only erected 
law, from the consUnt pleadings of among tho*e of great men, but were 
the lawyers in that phice. Here Idle actually protected, like them, from 
l^aople used to loui^ away Uieir time, all marks of indignity. So Pees. sat. 
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The day itself is distinguished by a beautiful order of things: 
The sportula, then the forum, and Apollo learned in the 

law, 
And the triumphals : among which, an Egyptian, I know 

not who, 115 

Has dared to have titles : and an Arabian prefect ; • 
At whose image it is hot right so much as to make water. 
The old, and tired clients go away from the vestibules, 
And lay aside their wishes, altho^ the man has had a very 

long 
Expectation of a supper : pot-herbs for the wretches, and 

fire is to be bought. ISO 

Meanwhile their lora will devour the best things, of the 

woods, and of the sea. 
And he only will lie on the empty beds : 
For from so many beautiful, and wide, and ancient dishes, 

L L 110. Sacer est locus, ite propbani. The poet seems to mention this bj 

cxtro mgite. way of contrast to what follows. 

118. The old and tired clienU] The 1^1. Their lord.] L e. The paUoa 

clients were retainers, or dependents, of these clients. Hex not only signi- 

oo great men, who became their pa- fies a king, but any great or rich man : 

trons : to th^ the clients paid all so a patron. This from the power and 

reverence, honour, and observance. ' dominion which he exercised over his 

TIm patrons, on their part, afforded^ clients. Hence, as well as from his 

them their interest, protection, and' protection and care over them, he 

defence. They also in better times, was called patronus, from the Greek 

made entertainments, to which they wmr^uf^ s^tof, from •'•nj^. a father, 
invited their clients. See before, note — Meanwhile.] i. e. While the poor 

on L 81. Here the poor clients are clients are forced to take up with a 

represented as wearied out with wait- few boiled coleworts^ 
ing, in long expectation of a supper, --The best thing* of the wood*, ^c] 

and going away in despair, under their The woods are to be ransacked for the 

disappointment. Ciiens is derived choicej^^^ame, and the sea for the finest 

from Greek *KtWf celebro, celebrem sorts of fish, to satisfy the patron> 

reddo ; for it was no small part of gluttony : these he will devour, wiib- 

their business to flatter and praise out asking any body to partako with 

their patrons. him. 

— Veitibules.] The porches, or en- 123. On theertipty leds.] The Re- 
tries of great men's houses. mans lay along on beds, or couches, 

VatUmlum ante, ipsum primoque in at their meals. Several of these. beds 

limine, Viao. iEn. ii. L 469i are here supposed to be round the tuble 

120. i*o<-A«ri*.] Caulis properly de- which were formerly occupied by his 

notes the stalk or stemf of an herb, friends and clients, but they uic no v/va- 

and by Synecdoche, any kind of pot- cant — not a single guest is invited ta 

herb, especially coleworts, or cabbage, occupy tliem, or to partake of the en- 

See AiNBW. CauUe^ No. 2. tcrtainmcnl with thid selfish glutton. 

^Tofte&au^A/.] The hiwgry wretches 123. DUhei.] Which were rouud« 

go finom the patron's door, in order to in an orbicular shape ; hence oJlid 

lay out the poor pittance which they orbes. 

may have received from the sportula — Beautiful] Of a beautiful p.ittcra 

in some kind of pot-herbs, and in buy- — andent — valuable for their antiqui- 

ing a little fire-wood, in order to dress ty ; made probabi), by Mm;c «*ii4jiij 

ihem for a scanty meal. oi old lime. 
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Andquis, una comedunt patrimonia mensd. 
NuUus jam parasitus erit : sed auis feret istas 
Xiuxuris soraes ? quanta est gula, cjuae sibi totoa 
Ponit apros, animal propter oonvivia natum ? 
Poena tamen praesens, cum tu deponis amictus 
Tui^idus, et crudum pavonem in balnea portas : 
Hinc subitae mortes, atque intestata senectus. 
It nova, nee tristis per cunctas fabula coenas : 
Ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis. 
Nil erit ulterius, quod nostris moribus addat 
Posterita« : eadem cupient, facientque minores. 
Omke in PRiBCiPiTi viTiUM 8TETIT : utere velis, 
Toto6 pande sinus. Dicas hie forsitan, ^^ unde 
" Ingenium par materise ? unde ilia priorum 
Scnbendi quodcunque animo flagrante liberet 
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12-k At ome medL] Mfn«i.» lit, 
table — ^which (by Meton.) stands bere 
far what is set upon it. Thus they 
waste and devour their estates in this 
abominable and selfish gluttony. 

\%6. NoparanU.] From flr«p« near, 
and 9vr%f food. 

These were a kind of jesters* and 
flatterers, who were frequently invited 
to the tables of the great ; and who, 
indeed, had this in view, when they 
flattered and paid their court to them. 
Terence, in his Eunuch, has given a 
most spirited and masterly specimen 
of para^fites, in his inimitable charac- 
ter of Gnatho. 

But so fallen were the great into the 
meanest avarice, and into the most 
sordid luxury, that they could gorman- 
dize by themselves, without even in- 
viting a parasite, to flatter or divert 
them. But who, even though a pa- 
rasite, would endure (feret) such a 
sight? 

126. FUihinett of luxury.^ Sordes, 
nastincss ; a happy word to describe 
the beastliness of such gluttony with 
regard to the patron himself, and its 
stinginess and niggardliness, with re- 
spect to others, 

— How great is theguOet.] The glut- 
tonous appetite of these men. 

— PmU,] Ponit, sets, places on the 
table. 

127. Whok boartt ^] A whole 
boar at a tfane, the wild boar, espe- 



cially the Tuscan, was an high article 
of luxury at all grand entertainments. 
The word natum is here used as the 
word natis. Hoa. lib. L od. xxviL 
LI. See also Ovid, Met. Hb. xv. L 
117. 

Quid mcrmiitit, oves^ phcUum pe- 
ctus inque tuendot 

Natum homimesf 

Juvenal speaks as if boars ^weie 
made and produced for no other pur- 
pose than convivial entertainments. 

128. A present puni*hmemt,'\ Of 
such horrid gluttony. 

— Put qjS^your clcihcs.'\ Strip your- 
sdf for bathing. 

129. TurgtdJ\ Turgidus, swoln ; 
puffed up with a full stomach. 

— Ah indigested peacock,] Which 
you have devoured, and which is crude 
and indigested within you. 

— To the batfts,] It was the custom 
to bathe before meals ; the contrary 
was reckoned unwholesome. See Pees. 
sat. iii. L PS-^IOS. and HoK. Epist. 
lib. i. Ep. vi. U 61. 

ISa Sudden deaths.] Apoplexies 
and the like, which arise from too 
great repletion. Bathing with a full 
stomach must be likely to occasion 
these, by forcing the blood with too 
great violence towards the brain. 

— Intestate old age.] <. f. Old glut- 
tons thus suddenly cut off, without 
time to make their wills. 

ISl. A new storp^ ^c.] A fresh piece 
of news which nobody u sorry for. 
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They devour patrimonies at one meal. 

There will now be no parasite : but who will bear that 1 S6 

Filthiness of luxury ? how great is the gullet, which, toe 

itself, puts 
Whole boars, an animal bom for feasts ? 
Yet there is a present punishment when 310U put off your 

clothes, 
Turgid, and carry an indigested peacock to the baths : 
Hence sudden deaths, and intestate old age. 180 

A new story, nor is it a sorrowful one, goes thro^ all com- 
panies: 
A funeral, to be applauded by angry friends, is carried forth. 
There will be nothmg farther, which posterity can add < 
To our morals : those born after us will desire and do the 

sam^ things. 
All vice is at the height. Use sails, 1S5 

Spread their whole bosoms open. Here, perhaps, you^ll 

say — " Whence 
** Is there genius equal to the matter? Whence that simplicity 
'* Of former (writers), of writing whatever they might like^ 
with 

182. A funeral U carried firth,] carry it no higher. Compare Uic two 

The word dudtur is peculiarly used preceding lines. 

to denote Uie carrying forth a corpse Vice w at ttandf tmd at the highett 

to burial, or to the Aineral pile. So JUm. Dbtdxv. 

Vime. Geor. iv. 256. On tip-toe. Ainsw. 

Exportant teeth, et trietia funera 135—6. Ute tails. Spread, j-c] A 

oucuKT. metaphor taken from sailors, who* 

Owing perhaps to the procession of when they have a fair wind, spread 

the fKends, &c. of the deceased, which open their sails as much as they can. 

went before the corpse, and led it to The poet here insinuates, that there 

the place of burning, or interment. is now a fair opportunity for satire to 

'—Applauded fty ongry friends.'] display all its powers. 

Who, disobliged by having nothing 136 — 7. Whence isthere genius, j;cA 

left them, from the deceased's dying Here he is supposed to be interrupted 

ioddcnly, and without a will, express by some friend, who starts an objec- 

their resentment by rejoicing at his tion, on his iiivocation to Satire to 

death instead of lamenting it. See sprrad all its sails, and use all its 

Pkbs. sat. vi. 33, 4. powers against the vices of the times. 

134w To our morals.] Our vices and Where shall we find genius equal 

debaucheries, oiaing to the depravity to the matter? equal to range so wide 

and corruption of our morals. a field ? equal to the description and 

'"^Those bom after us. ] Minores, ie. due correction of so much vice ? 

natu, our descendants ; the opposite 137. Whence that simplicity, ^c] 

ci m^ores natu, our ancestors. That simple and undisguised freedom 

13£ All vice is at the height.] In of reproof which former writers exer- 

pradpiti stetit, hath stood, hath been dsed. Alluding, perhaps, to Lucih'us, 

for some time at its highest pitch, at Horace, and otUer « Titers of fumier 

ita summit, so that our posterity ean times. 
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** Siniplicitas, cujus non audeo diccrc nomcn ? 

'^ Quia refcrt dictis i^noscat Mutius, an non? 140 

** Pone Tif»ellinum, tada luccbis in ilia, 

** Quit stanics ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 

" Et latum media sulcum deducis arena. 

" Qui dedit cvfrq tribus patruis aconita, vclietur 

" Pcnsilibus plumis, atque illinc despiciet nos ? 145 

" Cum veniet contra, digito compcscc labclluDi : 

** Accusator erit, qui verbum dixerit, hie est. 

^< Securus licet ifincam, Rutilumque ferocem 

IfiO. A hMrnififf mind,} Inflamed row, jr.] After all Uie danger which 
with ical, and burning with satiric a satirist runs of his life, for attacking 
riifcc ngainnt the vices and abusics of TigcIIinus, or any other minion of 
their timcH. the emperur*8, all' his labour will be 

— Of which I dare not^ SiC} It is in vain ; there is no hope of doing 
hanlly mfi' now to name, or mention, ^ny good. It would be like plough- 
Chc liberty of the old writers; it is so ing m the barren sand, and would 
sunk anil gone, that the very naming yield nothing to re^'ard your pain& 
it is dangerous. Commentators have given various 

14a Jl/v/iw/.] Titus Afutiiis Albu- explanations of this line, which is very 
tins, a \ery great and powerful man. difficult, and almost unintelligible 
lie Vk-nn satirized by Ludlius, and this where the copies read deducet, as if 
most severely by name. See note on relating to the fumant in the preced- 
PkR!«. snt i.'l. ll.K ingline; but thin cannot y^eiX be, that 

1 .uciliuN feared no Iwd cons-.viuenccf the plural should be expressed by the 
of this in those days of lilKTtv. third person singular. They talk of 

HI. 4SV/ diwu riir^iriHitf.] L r. Kt- the sulTcrer^s making a trench in the 
pose him as an object of s;itire — »ati. und, by running round the post, to 
lixe thlK cfMiiurc and infnmn'H fa- •'«void the flames ; but how can this 
vmiritc of Xent's, nnd most terrible ^« when the person has thecombus- 
will he the cnnsoquoncc. tibles fastened round him, and must 

— Ih that t0rch,\ This cnicl punish- be in the midst of fire, go where he 
men! Ncem<i lo have lK?en pnipor to «n«y ? Besides, this idea does not 
Incendiaries, in which liglit the ytocX ■HTce with fixo gutture, which im- 
humoun)UHlyKiipiK>scsthes:itirizerKof phes being fastened, or fixed, so aa 
the cmuei"or'« favourites, nnd other **<>* to be able to stir, 
gt-eot men, to l>o IooIuhI w^m nt that Instead of deducet, or deducit, I 
time. should think deducis the right read* 

AOsT NVro hr.il linnit Rome, to sa- inff» «* others have thought before me. 
Wuty his curiosity \\\\\\ i\w pnnsjvct, 'rhisagrecs,in number and person, with 
he contrived to Iny the iMliuni on the lucebis, 1. 141, and gives us an easy and 
(^ristianK, and chjir^*d them wiih natural solution of the obacr\-a'ticn ; 
setting the city on fire, lie cau.<;cd viz. that, after all the dangers incur- 
Ihem to l»c wr;>p|H'd roimd with gar- "?d by satirizing the em|Kror*8 fa- 
ment«i, whii'h w ere bciJrsiibed with vouriti-s, no gouil was to l)e expect- 
pitch, and other c<«m!iu».iiMe xr.atter^, «! : they were too bad to be reformed, 
and set on fire at nic:ht, by w,:y of The Greeks had a proverbial say- 
inrrhes* to enlighten i\w hTr:v!j» ; *ai!d »njf« much like what 1 contend for 
thus ilcy nn'sei-ahly prri::KxL See here, to express labounng in vain, viz. 
iFVKriT, Ant. p. U7. Ap^ASyuir^iK — Arenam metirisyou 

1'^?. SttnuiiHjp,] In .".n iTCCt ix^sture. mea!si:re tlic sand — i. r. of the sc a- 
.— Tl'if*i fixf,} threat ) Fastenctl by Juvenal cxprcK»es the same t bought, 
the niYk iti a ^Mke. ^ sat. vii. •IS, !). as I would bupjvax' hiui 

i-Aw. And 'jiMii <fi,.w cut i% 5» :..'i ,/:.T- to do in tlus lino. 
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** A burning mind, of which I dare not tell the name. 
'* What signifies it, whether Mutius might forgive what 

they said or not ? 140 

'* Set down Tigellinus, and you will shine in that torch, 
** In which standing they burn, who with fixed throat 

smoke ; 
^' And you draw out a wide furrow in the midst of sand. 
** Shall be, therefore, who gave wolPs bane to three uncles, 

be carried 144 

** With pensile feathers, and from thence look down on us ?*" 
** When he shall come opposite, restrain your lip with your 

finger — 
'* There will be an accuser (of him) who shall say the word— • 

" That's he.'' 
'* Though, secure, iEneas and the fierce Rutilian 

Noi tawten hoe agknut, ienuiquc in sed himself in his litter. Hence the 

ftdvere tmleoi poet makes use of the term pensillbus 

DmckmUf et Kttut sterili vertamus to plumis, as heing in the litter which 

aroira, hung in the air, as it was carried 

I44b Woff9haHft.] Aconitum is the along by the bearers. See before; 1. SO. 

Latin for tins poisonous herb ; but it and note ; and L 61, 8. and note. 
is used in the pinnd, as here, ta de- ^-From ihetwc'\ From his easj 

note other sorts of poison, or poison litter. 
in generaL See Otid, Met. L 147. — Look iovw.] With contempt and 

Lmrlda terribUesmiscent AcoTXiTX disdain. 

movercte. 14& When he ihaU come oppotiU.'\ 

m^Three tmcle*.^ Tigellinus is here The moment you meet him, carried 

meant, who poisoned three uncles that along in his stately litter, (says Juve- 

he might possess himself of their es- nal*s supposed adviser,) instead of 

states. And, after their death, he saying any thing, or taking any no- 

forgtd wills for them, by which he tice of him, let him pass quietly—. 

boaone possessed of all they had. He lay your hand on your mouth-.4iold 

likewise impeached several of the no- your tongue — ^be silent. 
bility, and got their estates. See more 147» There will be an accmer.] An 

in Aixsw. unller Tige^ntu. informer, who will lay nn accusation 

— ShaU he, there/bre, j;>c.] ** And before the emperor, if you do but so 

** because there may be danger in wri- much as point with your finger, or 

** ting satire, as things now are, is utter with your lips, ** That*s he.*' 

** such a character am this to triumph Therefore, that neither of these may 

** in his wickedness unmolested ? happen, lay your finger upon your 

•« Shall he be carried about in state, lips, and maice not Ute slightest re- 

** and look down with contempt upon mark. 

** other people, and shall 1 not dare — fCf himj teho.] IIll or illius is 

** to say 9 word ?" This we may sup- here understood before qui, &c. 
pose Juvenal to mean, on hearing 148. Thou^, «fc«re.] Though you 

what is said about the danger of wri- must not meddle with the living, you 

ting satire, and on being cautioned may securely write what you please 

against it. about the dead. 

I<i5w With pensile fiathers.]Pennl\B — jEneas and the JUrce liutiHan.] 

means, literally, hanging in the air. i e. ^neas, and Turiius, a king of 

It was a piece of luxury to have, a the Rutilians, the rival of ^neas, nnd 

mattress and pillows stuffed with fea- slain by him. Sec Visg.' Mxu xiL 

thers ; oo which the great man repo- 919t &c. 

E 
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*' Committas : nulli p-avis est percussus Achilles : 
*^ Aut multum (juaesitus Hylas, urnamque secutus. 150 
*^ Ense velut stricto quoties Lucilius araens 
** Infreiniiit, nibet auditor, cui frigida mens est 
Criminibusy tacita sudant prsecordia culpa : 
Inde irse, et lachrymae. Tecum prius ergo voluta 
** Haec animo ante tubas ; galeatum sero duelli 155 

^' Pcenitet."^ Experiar quid concedatur in illos. 
Quorum FJaminia tegitur cinis, atque Latin&. 



u 



u 



149. You may nutch,] Catnmittas 
is a metapborioU expression, ukcn 
from matching or pairing gladiators, 
or others, in single combat. 

Martial says, 

Cmm JuTSNALE mfo cmr me omn- 
mitttrc tfnf* 9 
** Why do vou endeavour to match 
** me with my friend Juvenal ?** «. & 
in a poetical contest with him. 

Bj committas we are therefore to 
understand, that one might very safe- 
ly write the history o€ iBoeas and 
Tumiis, and match them together in 
fight, as Virgil has done. 

~~^mmenAchiaeu\ Killed by Fans 
ill the temple of Apollo. 

— I$pricvomsiomme.^ Nobody will 
gict into danger, or trouble, by writ- 
ing the history of this event. 

130. il}tla$mnch9tmf^.\ By Her- 
cules when he had lost hiin. See Vikg. 
eel. \i. 4a,44w 

—^V^m '(^ h h /Htchrr.]\nlh n hich 
he wx« sent by Hercules, to the river 
Asicunius to draw some water : w here 
Unrg 9WCU, and fallen in love with by 



three river-nymphs, they pulled him 
into the stream. 

On subjects like these, saith the ad- 
Tiser, you may say what you please, 
and nobody will take ofltenee ; but be- 
ware of attacking the vices of hving 
characters, howe\*er infamous or ob- 
noxious. 

151. Ardent*] Inflamed with satiric 
rage against the vices of his day. 

152. Ragrd.] Infremuit — roared 
aloud, in his writings, which were m 
terriMe to the vidous, as the roaring 
of a lion, which the verb infremosigw 
nifics : hence Met. to rage [violenUyv 
or tumultuou^y. 

^--JUddnu. ] With anger and shamcu 

152..& FiyM wft4 cn4iirj.)ChUled, 

as it were, with horror of conscieDOC 

—their blood ran cold as we should 



153. 7^ hotowu] 
the parts about the heart — supposed 
to be the seat of moral sensibtlity. 

— Jbroi/js.] Sweating u the effect of 
hard labour. Sudant is here used me- 
uphorically, to denote the state of a 
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^' You may match : smitten Achilles is grievous to none : 
** Or Hylas much sought, and having followed his pitcher. 
^^ As with a drawn sword, as often as Lucilius ardent 151 
^^ Raged — the hearer reddens, who has a mind frigid 
^^ With crimes ; the bosom sweats with silent guilt : 
Hence anger and tears. Therefore first revolve, with thyself, 
These thmgs in thy mind, before the trumpets : the hel- 
'* meted late of a fight 155 

** Repents.* ni try what may be allowed towards those, 
Whose ashes are covered in the Flaminian and Latin way. 

mind kbouiing, and toiling, under the feigned name of some vicious charac- 

grievous burden of a guilty conscience, ter that lived in past time. 

This image is finely used, MaL xi. 28. 157. fVhose ashei arc ccrveretU^ 

ISi. Anger and tcart.'l Anger at V^hen the bodies were consumed on 

the satirist — tears pf vexation and the funeral pile, the ashes were put 

sorrow at being exposed. into urns and buried. 

155. Before the trumpets.] A raeta- — The Flaminian and Latin troy.] 
phor taken from the manner of giv- These were two great roads, or ways» 
ing the signal for battle, which was leading from Rome to other parts. In 
done with the sound of trumpets. the via Plaminia and via, Latina, the 

Think well, says the adviser, before urns and remains of the nobles were 

you sound the alarm for your attack buried, and had monuments erected. 

— weigh we!] all hazards before you Hence have been so often found in 

begin. ancient Roman inscriptions on monu* 

— The hclmetcd, ^'t'-] When once ments, Siste viator, 

a man has gotten his helmet on, and It was ordered by the law of the 

fKlvanccs to the combat, it is too late Twelve Tables that nobody should be 

to change hia mind. Once engaged buried within the city ; hence the uma 

in writing satire, you must go through; of the great were buried, and their 

there is no retreating. monuments were erected on those ce* 

1 56. ru try^ ^r.] Well, says Juve- lebrated roads or ways. For the Fla- 
nal, since the writing satire on the minian way, see before, 1. 48. note, 
living is so dangerous, 1*11 \ry how The via Latina waa of great extent, 
far it may be aliou ed me to satirize reaching from Rome, through many 
the dead. famous cities, to the farthest part of 

Hence he writes against no great Latium. 
and powerful person, but und^ the 
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Juvenal introduces Umbrititis^ an MJriendqfhis^ idk^ 
inff his departure Jrom Rome, and going to settle in a 
country retirement at Cumce. He accompanies Umbru 
tins out of town ; andj be/ore they take leave of each 
other, Umbritius tells his friend Juvenal the reasons 

QUAM VIS digressu vetcris confusuft amici, 
Laudo tamen vacuis quod scdem figere Cumis 
Destinet, atque unum civem donare Sibyllae. 
Janua Baiarum est, et gratum littus amoeni 
Secessus. Ego vel Prochytam prsepono Suburrs. 5 

Nam quid tarn miseruniy tarn solum vidimus, ut non 
Deterius credas horrere incendia, lapsus 
Tectorum assiduos, ac mille pericula saevse 
Urbisy et Augusto recitantes mense poetas ? 
Sed dum tota domus rheda componitur una. 10 

Line 2, Cunue.] An ancient city of taking up his residence there. See 

Campania near the sea. Some think Virg. Mn, vL I. 10. et seq. 

it had its name from xvftMTeCf waves : 4. TV^r gate of Bake,] Passengers 

the waves, in rough weather, dashing from Rome to Baise were to pass 

against the walls of it. Others think through Cumse ; they went in on one 

it was so called from its heing built side, and came out on the other, as 

by the Cumcei of Asia. Plin. iiL 4w through a gate. 

Juvenal calls it empty in comparison .-.^Baia.] A delightful city of Cam- 

withthepopulousnessof Home: it was pania, of which HoR. lib. L epist. L 

now, probably, much decayed, and 1. 83. 

but thinly inhabited : on this account Nuttui in orhe sinus Baiis prtetncet 

it might be looked upon as a place of anuenis. 

lei&ure, quiet, and retirement; all Here were fine warm springs and 

which may be understood by the word baths, both pleasant and hetdthful : 

vacuis. on which account it was much resort- 

3. The Sybil] Quasi O'low jSowXii, ed to by the nobility and gentry of 

Dei consilium. Ainsw. The Sibyls Rome, many of whom had villas there 

were women, supposed to be inspired ^^^ their summer residence. It foims 

with a spirit of prophecy. Authors part of the bay of Naples, 

are not agreed as to the number of — A grateful shore,] Gratum : 

them ; but the most famous was the grateful, here, must be understood 

Cumsan, so called from having her in the sense of agreeable, pleasant, 

residence at Cumse. Umbritius was The whole shore, from Cum« to Bai», 

now going to bestow, donare, one was delightfully pleasant, and calcu. 

•itizen on thi« abode of the i!ybil, by lated for the most agreeable retire- 




C|)tr1i Satire. 



which had induced him to retire from Rome : each of 
which is replete mth the keenest satire on its viciotis 
inhabitants. Thus the Poet carries on his design (f in- 
veighinff against the vices and disorders which retgned 
in that city, 

THOUGH troubled at the departure of an old friend, 
I yet approve that to fix his abode at empty Cumse 
He purposes, and to give one citizen to tne Sibyl. 
It is the gate of Baice, and a grateful shore of pleasant 
Retirement. I prefer even Prochyta to Suburra : 5 

For what so wretched, so solitary do we see, that you 
Would not think it worse to dread fires, the continual - 
Falling of houses, and a thousand perils of the fell 
City, and poets reciting in the month of August ? 
But while his whole house is put together in one vehicle, 10 

menu See the latter part of the last 8>9. The fell d/y.] That habitation 

note. of daily cruelty and mischief. 

5. ProcAylo.] A small rugged island 9. And poet» reciting.] Juvenal 
in the Tyrrhenian sea, desert and bar- very humouroujiy introduces this cir- 
ren. cumstancc among the calamities and 

—Sy^urra,] A street in Rome, inconveniences of living at Rome, 

much frequented, but chiefly by the that even in the month of August, 

vulgar, and by women of ill fame, the hottest season of the year, when 

Hence Makt. vi. 6d. most people had retired into the coun- 

Pamet turn Mmium bonce pueUa, try, so that one might hope to enjoy 

Quotes in mediii^ tedent SufmrrA. some little quiet, even then you were 

6. For vhat so wretched ^c] Solita- to be teazed to death, by the constant 
ry and miserable as any place may dinof the scribblingpoet» reciting their 
be, yet it is better to be there than wretched compositions, and forcing 
at BLome, where you have so many you to hear them. Comp. sat. i. L 
dangers and inconveniences to appre- 1—14. where our poet expresses his 
bend. peculiar aversion to this. 

7. Fire^.] House-burnings, to which 10. His whoU' house, ^d] While 
populous cities, from many various all his household furniture and goods 
causes are continually liable. were packing up together in one wag. 

8. Palling of houses,] Owing to the gon, (as rheda may here aifc^Hy,y 
little care taken of old and ruinous Umbritius was moving all his bag and 
buildings. Propertius speaks of the baggage, (as we say,) and, by its tak- 
two foregoing dangers. ing up no more room, it should seem 

PraUrea domilms Jtammamf domi» to have been very moderate in quazi« 
bmsfne ruinam* tity. 
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SA.T. in. 



Substitit ad vetcrcs arcus, madid amquc Capcnani : 
Hie, ubi nocturntc Numa constitucbat amicae. 
Nunc sacri fontis iiemus, ct delubra locantur 
JiidaMS : quorum cophinus, foenumquc supcUox. 
Omnis cnim populo mercedcm pendere jussa est 
Arbor, et ejoetis mcndieat sylva Camoeuis. 
In vallem .Egcriw descendimus, et speluneas 
DIssimilcs veris : quiuito pnrstantius essct 
Numon aqun?, vindi si marginc claudorct undas 



15 



1 1. Tie stand ttilhl He may be sup- 
pi>s'jd to hiive walkkil on out of the 
city, aticiiilcd liy his fricmt Juvoiuil, 
rxpcviing the vchiL'lc ^ith the j^>ods 
lo overtake hiin, v. ]:on ItvtJod: he 
n.iw vUvkI ^liIl tr< v..:ii tor iii» ivniing 
i:p ; rrivl in thi^ >i'.iiLt:.~-:i he vas. 
\»l:».'u ho bejjan ij :c!I his friind his 
v.inoub ri-.iiviiis f . r Icavinj; Knniv*, 
mhioh arc jn^t s^^) i:i;:<iy aitri>ivcs oi ihe 
keenest >,i;iio r.p»Mi ih*? \:co> uiiii fol- 
lies of its iiili.ilii'.inis. 

— At t :*' dii '..v.] The ancient 

triun^ph.;! ari'hvS oi' Hi>mv2lu^, und 
cl' the IIiUMiii. ^\hich ^»ere in that 
par:. Or jv.rh::ps the i-Id ar^-hes of 
llw uqut-J.uci> m.'ght her J Ih* meant. 

— ir»*/ Oj'vpw.] (^k» of the gutec 
of Home, uV.ich leil low.inls Capita: 
i: was M*metime» coll^xi Ti-ium|-'h.i!is. 
Kx-ause ihi-.M* who nn'-e in tiijmph 
]x\>i(od thnniph it : i: w as als.i caj led 
Foi.tinali.«. from the ;rr«at num-.)er of 
>pr:ns;r> that were ne^iU^ii, which occa* 
»:»-:icd building the «qncdiie:s, by 
«» hich the \* aUT v as e-.irri.Mi hy pip*** 
ii:to the city : honi.'e ,Tu%e:tal c^\U it 
nv'diu.im CuiKMiani. Here i« the >pot 
w here Nuitia usixi :o meet the gi^d;;^ »« 
.^Ip.ri.1. 

I i. .Y^— M.] Pompilio^, )pucco«or 
to Ho:i>iitu!;. 

.^-^\\:atnoi tai^rrM.'] Tbc more 
»ln>ngl> to reeominend hi* law$. and 
the Itctter to instil into the Ri^»an$ 
a reverence ftir religutn, he per^iiuded 
iheni, that ever>- night he convened 
u iih .1 !:xxI\U. ^:s. or nymph, callet) .tl^c> 
i:a, i't\-m whow mouth he received 
hi» ^bi4e form of government. bi«ih 
civil aud religious ; thai their placr of 
mcclii^ was in a grove without the 
gate rapeua, dedkated to the Muw«, 
wbetvin w-a* a liwple ron«ccrated to 
tKemand tothc goddesat ICgeria, w hose 
&>unt«ia w«icn tbc grove ; for «hc a 



fabled to have wept herself into a 
fountain, for the death of Numo. 
This fountain, irroxe, and temple* were 
let out to the Jews, at a vearlv rent, 
for habitation ; thtv haximi been dri- 
vcn out of the ci:y by Ditmitian, and 
com|v!lci'> to Itd^c in thoc places* 
henrtofure sacr«.d t.i the Mr.f.^^. De- 
hi'ira lis a M.ntnl term fir places of 
wo^^l:ip. S<-j AiNSW. My ihc phrase 
nocturn.-i* anacx i-jnoliiuclAi*., .Iial- 
nul s{>eaks a* if he v. ore desrri! ir.g 
L.n intrigue, whiTc a man mcv:>. his 
mistre.w bv piooiiilmeiit at i: purlieu- 
lar place : trur.i ihi? we var. Iv »x: ro 
loss to judge of o;:r poet's \ cry slight 
opinion of t'r.e rtcJity o.* the trdn<>a^- 
tion. 

Wire all the i*a.i.::ur.-w hicJi tl.e.-e ; ,.er 
creature* hnd — :*k- s>u:a tot:J cf tl-.^i.- 
gvX'ds and chattels. 

Thif line ha» l<cn k^ked upon a> 
verv- difficult to exp^^und. Some com- 
mentators have L;: i: « ithout anr at- 
tempt to expLuu it. t.»ihir> have ra- 
ther added to. th:;n iIiii-iini>hcdfrom, 
whatever its dirticultv it^v be. lliev 
tell u», that the>e w\re ihe mark> not 
of their \xnerty, but, by en cncicnt 
custom, of their Mnitude in F.^pt, 
where, in bsi»ketf, they cnriied hay, 
Mraw. and »uch things, for the moL- 
of brick, and in 6uch like lalKiur». 
Sco l\\oJ. V. 7 — liV. T;ji< commi:it, 
with the re!L«on^ given to supiv.-rt it, 
we cm o\\]\- sa\, i* \i.r»- f^r fi.;ched, 
and is not warr.mted bv anv aecimnl 
we ha%e of the JeMisii cu>tofi:«. 

0;hcr» tay, ih-t the hay wx* to ucd 
their cattle. But ho*» couid ti:C5e 
poor Jew 5 be able to ]H*.;c'..a3«e« or to 
maintain cattle, who were forc«d to 
beg in order to maintain lhcinM.ive$ ? 
Others that the haj w a* fiT their bed 
OD which they lav ; bi.t neilhtri- this 
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He stood still at the old arches, and wet Capena ; 
Here, where Numa appointed his nocturnal mistress. 
Now the grove of the sacred fountain^ and the shrines are 

hired 
To the Jews : of whom a basket and hay are the household 

stuff. 14 

For every tree is commanded to pay a rent to the people : 
And the wood begs, the muses being ejected. 
We descend into the vale of ^geria, and into caves 
Unlike the true : how much better might have been 
The deity of the water, if, with a green margin, the grass 

inclosed 

likely ; for the poet, in another satire* 19, 20. Lulce ix. 17. John vi. 13. 

deMTibesamendlcsnt Jewess as com- 15. To pay a renW] The grove 

ing hito the dty, and leaving her being let out to the Jews, every tree, 

baSricet and hay behind her ; which as it were, might be said to bring in a 

implies, that the basket and hay were rent to the people at Rome. The poet 

tisually carried about with them when seems to mention this as a proof of 

they went a begging elsewhere. Now the public avarice, created by the 

it is not to be supposed that they public extravagance, which led them 

ahould carry about so large a quanti^ to hire out these sacred places for 

of hay, as served them to lie upon what they could get, by letting them 

when at home in the grove. to the poor Jews, who could only pay 

It is clear that the basket and hay for them out of what they got by 

are mentioned together here, and in begging. 

the place before mentioned, fh>m 16. The wood hegi^ jr.j t. e. The 

whence I infer, that they had little Jews, who were now the mhabitants 

wicker baskets in which they put the of the wood, (meton.) were all beg- 

money, provisions, or other small gars ; nothing else was to be seen in 

afans which they received of the pass- those once sacred abodes of the Muses, 

crs by, and, in order to stow them the who were now banished, 

better, and to prevent their dropping 17. We descend^ ^r.] Umbritios 

through the interstices of the wicker, and Juvenal sauntered on, till they 

put wisps of hay, or dried grass, in came to that part of the grove which 

the inside of the baskets. These Jew was called the vale of iGgeria^ so 

beggars were wa well known by bas- called, probably, from the fountain, 

kets with hay in them, as our beggars into which she was changed, running 

are by their wallets, or our soldiers there. 

by their knapsacks. Hence the Jew- 17-19. And into cavcM unlike tfte 

ess, in the satire above alluded to, true,] These caves, in their primitive 

left her basket and hay behind her state, were as nature formed them, 

when she came into the city, for fear but bad been profaned with artificial 

they dioold betray her, and subject ornaments, which had destroyed their 

her to punishment for infringing the native beauty and simplicity. 

emperor^s order against the Jews com- 18. Nov much better.] I low much 

ing into the city. Her manner of more miitabiy situated. 

begging too, by a whisper in the ear, 19. The deify of the tvater,] Bach 

seems to confirm this supposition, fountain was supposed to have a 

The Latin cophinus is the same as Gr. nymph, or naiad, belonging to it, who 

xef irof , which is used several times pr««>d«J over it as the godd&^s of the 

in the New Testament to denote a ^^^^ ? iEgcria may lie supposed to 

provision-basket, nuide use of among ** ^^^^ meant. 

the Jews, See Matt. xiv. 20. Malt. —^/*» ^^^ « ST^c^f^ margin, ^-c] If, 

xvL 9, 10. Mark vi. 4& Mark viiL instead of ornamenting the banks 
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Herba, ncc iDgenimm violarent marmora toplium ? 5M) 

Hie tunc Umbritius : quando artibus, inquit, honestb 

Nullus in urbe locus^ nulla emolumenta laborum, 

Res hodie minor est, here quam fuit, atque eadcm eras 

Deteret exiguis aliquid ; proponimus illuc 

Ire, fatigatas ubi Daedalus exuit alas : 25 

Dum nova canities, duui prima, et recta senectus, 

Dum super est Lacliesi quod torqueat, et pedibus me 

Porto meis, nullo dextram subeunte bacilfo, 

Cedamus patriS : vivant Arturius istic, 

Et Catulus : maneant qui nigra in Candida vertunt, 30 

Queis facile est o^deni conduccre, flumina, portus, 

nith artificial borders made of marble, — n^mi/ the same to-morrov^ 4^.] 
they had been left in thdr natural Thi« name poor pitunce of mine will 
state, simple and unadorned by hu- to-morruw be wearing away some- 
man art, having no other mar^n but thing from the little that is left of it 
the native turf, and the rude stone to-dar : and so I must find mvself 
Itophum) wliicli was the genuine pro- grom-ing ptiorer from day to day. 
diice of the soil. These were once Deteret is a metaj^orical expression* 
consecrated in honour of the fountain- taken from the action of the file, which 
nymph, but had now been \ioIatcd gradually wears away and diminishes 
and destroyed, in order to make way the bodies to which it is applied. So 
for artificial ornaments of marble, the neccssar}* expences of Umbritius 
which Roman luxury and extrava- and his family were wearing away his 
gancc had put in their place. substance in' that expensive place, 

21. Hertthcn C^wifrrt7«M.] Juvenal which he determines to leave, for a 
and his friend Umbritius being ar- more private and cheaper part of the 
rived at this spot, at the profanation country. 

of mhich they were both equally 2 k We prtipoic.\ u c. \ and my 

scandalized, Umbritius therv began to family pro|Mse — or proponimus for 

inveigh against the city of Rome, propono. Syncc. 

from mhicn he was now about to de- 25-(>. Thither tOf:x'\ i.e. ToCuma, 

{Kirt, and spake as follom-s. where Dedal us aiightcd after his 

— Honest art*.] Liberal arts and flight from Crete, 

lartcitcc, such as poetry, and other 26. Gretfucss is mrx.] While grey 

literary pursuits, mhich are honour- hairs, n^wly appearing, warn me that 

able. Compw sat. viL 1-6. Honcstis old age is coming ufion me. 

artibus, in contradistinction to the — Fresh and fprl^ht.] While old 

dishonest and shameful methods of a^ in its first stage appears, and I am 

«'mpIoyment, which received counte- not yet so far ad\ anccd as to be bent 

nance* and eocouragement from the double, but am able to hold myself 

great and opulent. Umbritius was upright. The andents supposed old 

himself a pocL See this sat. L 310> age first to commence aliout the -Kith 

11. year. Cic. de Scnectute. Philoso- 

22. X^emolmmeistsoflaUmr.] Xo- phers (says Holydcy) divide mau*s 
thing to be gotten by all the pains of life acccrJing to its several stages. 
hone«t industry. nrst, infantia to three or four years 

2tib OtteU smUiamee^ fc.] Instead of age. Secondly, pueritia, thence to 
of incicasing what I hare, 1 find it ten. Frum ten to e^tecn, pubertos. 
daily decrease ; as I can get nothing Thence to twenty.fi%-e, adolesccntia. 
to replace what 1 spend« by all the Then juventus, from twenty-fn e to 
pains I can takcb thirty-five cir forty. Thence to fifty, 

artas virilis. Then came lenectus 
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The waters, nor had marbles violated the natural stone ? S8 
Htre then Umbritius :— Since for honest arts, says he. 
There is no place in the city, no emoluments of labour, 
Oae^s substance is to-daj less than it was yesterday, and the 

same to-morrow, 
Will diminish something from the bttle : we propose thither 
To ^, where D»dalus put off his weary wings, S5 

While greyness is new, while old age is fresh and upright. 
While there remains to Lachens what she ittay spin, and 

on my feet 
Myself I carry, no staff sustaimng my hand. 
Let us leave our native soil : let Arturius live there. 
And Catulus: let those stay who turn black into white. 80 
To whom it is easy to hire a building, rivers, ports, 

priqui cC ractm tin tutty-ihre ; and then «dem, here being joined with other 

ttWnui et decrepita till detth. things of public concern, such as ri* 

87. WTMe thin remtku to FiOche* vers, ports, ^c seems to imply tlidr 

«l«, 4^.3 One of the three destiniee : hiring some public buildings, of which 

ahe was tuppoaed to q>in the thnead they made money ; and it shooKI 

of human Ife. aeem, from these lines, that the s^ 

The Ftarcmf or poetical httt or des^ veral branches of the public revenue 

tinies, were Glotho, Lachesis, and and expenditure were farmed out to 

Atropoa. The int held the distaff; certain contractors, who were answei^ 

the seoond drew Cfut, and spun the able to the sediles, and to the other 

thread ; which the tet eut olf when magistrates, for the due execution of 

finished. thdr contracts. Juvenal here seema 

— ^iid om my fmt^ f c] While I to point at the temples, theatres, and 

cm stand on my own Im, and widk other public buildings, which were 

^Miout the help of a staff. tims farmed out to these people, who, 

SfL Letutk^vif 4^c.] Let me, and fktmi the wealth which they had ac« 

all that behMiga to me, take ah everw quired, and of course from their re- 

lasHng Ihrewdl of that detested dty, spondbOity, could easily procure such 

which, though my native place, I am contracts, by which they made an im- 

beartlljr tired ctft as none but knaves mense and exorbitant profit. iEdis-is 

are It to live there. signifies any kind of edifice. Aivsw. 

t9L90. ArtuHmtand Cdfu&M;] Two Omne adejcium <rdia dicitur. 

fcnavaat who, ftom very low life, had — River i.\ Fisheries perhaps, by 

faisad themselves to large and affluent hiring which, they monopolized them, 

cinnmatancca. Umbritius seems to so as to distress others, and enrich 

inSiMnfle than aa examples, to prove themselves ; or the carriage of goods 

thit audi people fiMiod more encovN upon the rivers, for which a toll waa 

fUgnMRt in Rome, than the profes- paid ; or, by Sumino, may here be 

son ef die Hberal arts could hope for. meant, the beds of the rivers, hired 

See ^ilbrat I. 81. note 8. out to be cleaned and cleared at the 

901 Let Ame ttct^ jv;] Ke means public expence. 

tibose^ who by cnih and subtlety -i./'offf.] Where goods were export- 

ceuV- trtterlj- invert and change the ed and imported ; the custom? of these 

■nees of Uungs, making virtue ports they rented, and thus became 

aa vicci and vice aa virtue ; Ihrmers ot the public revenue, to the 

aa truth, and truth as fidse- great grievance of those who were to 

Sueh were Arturius and pay the duties, and to the great emo- 

; lument of themselves, who were sure 

t9 khea UiUihif,\ The word to moke the most of their bai^n. 

F 
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' Siccandam eluviem, portandum ad busta cadaver, 
Et prffibere caput doming venale sub hastd 
Quondam hi comicines^ et municipalis arenae 
Perpetui oomites, notseque per oppida buccae, 85 

Munera nunc edunt, et verso polkce vulgi 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter : inde reversi 
Conducunt foricas : et cur non omnia ? cum sint 
Quales ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voliut Fortuna jocarL 40 

Quid Romae faciam ? mentiri nescio : librum. 
Si malus est, nequeo laudare^ et poscere : motus 

32. A sewer to he dfled.] Eluvies tpear, Henei ihy oieton.) hafts fe 

signifies a sinlc or common-sewer ; used* by Cicero and others, to signify 

which is usual in great cities, tocanry an auction, or public sale of goods, 

off the water and filth that would The word domina seems to imply the 

otherwise incommode the houses foid power of dirposal of the property in 

streets. From duo, to wash out, wash persons and things sold there, the 

away. possession and dominion over wfakh 

These contractors undertook the were settled by this mode of sale, in 

opening and clearing these from the the several purchasers. So that the 

stoppages to which they were liable, spear, or auction, might propeciy be 

and by wbicb, if not cleansed, the dty called domina, as ruling the da^osal 

 would have been in many parts over- of persons and things. 
flowed. There was nothing so mean 34b TTtete, im time ptut, horn Ms w - 

and filthy, that these two men would ere,} Such was formerly the occupa^ 

not have undertaken for the sake of tion of these people ; they had tra- 

gain. Here we find them scavengers, veiled about the country, from town 

-«^^ corpeet jfc] Busta were to town, with little paltry shows of 
places wheredeadbodies were burned; gladiators, fencers, wrestlers, stage- 
also graves and sepulchres. AiKlw. players, and the like, sounding horns 
Bustum from ustum. Sometimes to call the people together, like our 
these people hired or farmed funerals^ trumpeters to a puppet-show, 
contracting for the expence at such a — Municipal theatre ] Munidpiuat 
price. In this too they found their signifies a dty or town-<orporate« 
account. which had the privileges and freedom 

33. And to expose, ^c,] These fel- of Rome, and at the same time go^ 

lows sometimes were mangoncs, sel- vemcd by laws of its own, like our 

•lers of slaves, which they purchased, corporations. Munidpalis denotes any 

and then sold by auction. See Pers. thing bdonging to such a town. 

vL 72, 3. Most of these had arenae, or theatces, 

-~^The tnistress'spear,] Domina where strolling companies of g]adil<^ 

hasta. It is difficult to render these ators, &c (like our strolling players,) 

two substantives literally into Eng- used to exhibit. They were attended 

lish, unless we join them, as we fre- by horn-blowers and trumpeters, who 

quently do some of our own ; as in sounded diu-ing the performance, 
master-key, queen-bee, &c. 35. Cheeks knomn, jt;.] Blowers 

We read al the hasta decemviralis on the horn, or trumpet, were some- 

which was fixed before the courts of times called bucdnatores, from the 

justice. So of the hasta centum viralis, great distension of the cheeks in the 

also fixed there. A spear was also action of blowing. This, by constant 

fixed in the forum where there was an use, left a swollen appearance on the 

auction, and was a sign of it : all cheeks, fbr which these fellows w'dre 

things sold there were placed near it, wdl known in all the country toint. 



and were' said to be sold under the Perhaps buocciihereput fori 
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A sewer to be dried, a oorpse to be carried to the pile, 
And to expose a venal head under the mistress-spear* 
These, in time past, horn blowers, and on a municipal 

theatre 
Perpetual attendants, and cheeks known through the towns, 
Now set forth public shows, and the people^s Uiumb being 

turned 86 

Cll whom they will, as the people please : thence returned 
They hire Jakes : and why not all tnings ? rince they are 
Such, as, from low estate, to great heights of circumstances 
Fortune raises up, as often as she has a mind to joke. 40 
What can I do at Rome ? I know not to lie : a book 
If bad I cannot praise, and ask for : the motions 

the lionit, trumpets, and fuch wind were caHed at Rome, foricarii and 

t na tr un ienta as these fellows strolled hUrinarii ; with us, night-men. 

with about the country. See Aixvw, 38. fFhy not aU tMitg$ $] 

Bmeca^ Na 3. Why fUre they mot the tovfi, noi 

S9. Norn tet Jbrth fubHe shove,] every thing, 

Miihera, so called because given to Sittce suck a$ they have forttme M 

the people at the expence d him who a string 9 DsTDZir. 

set them forth. These fellows, who S9. Sueh, as, from low eeUUe,] The 

iiad themselves been in the mean con- poet here reckons the advancement of 

dition above deaeribed, now are so such low people to the height of opu- 

magnlficent, as to treat the people lence, as the sport of fortune, as ona 

with public shows of giadiaton at the of those finolics which she ezerdsea 

Roman theatre. out of mere caprice and wantonness, 

^-The people^t thumbs 4^.] This without any regard to desert. Sea 

alludes to a berbarous usage at fights Hob. lib. L ode zxlv. 1. li-lS. and 

of gladiators, where. If the people Mb. iiL ode zxix, 1. 49-52. 

thought hcthat was overcome behaved 40. Fortune,] Had a temple and 

like a coward, without courage or art, was worshipped as a goddess* The 

they made a sign for the vanquisher higher she raised up such wretches^ 

to put him to death, by denching the the more conspicuously contemptible 

hand, and holding or tunung the she might be said to make them, and 

thmnb upward. If the thumb were seemed to joke, or divert herself, at 

turned downward, it was a signal to their expence. See sat. z. SS5. 

wpun his life. 41. / know not to He.] Dissemble, 

S7* fVhom they viJ7, ^c] These cant, ilatter, say what I do not mean, 

fenows, by treating the people with seem to approve what I dislike, and 

sbows, hiul grown so popular, and praise what in my judgment I con« 

had- such influenee among the vulgar, demn. What then should 1 do at 

that it was entirely in their power to Rome, where this is one of the only 

direcf the spectators, as to the signal means of advancement ? 

fbr life or death, so that they either 48. Ask Jbr,] It was a common 

killed or saved, by directing the plea- practice of low flsttererv to commend 

Suva of the people. See Aixsw. Po- the writings of rich authors, however 

pglsHlfT, No. 8. bad, in order to ingratiate themselves 

Thence returned^ jr.] Their with them, and be invited to their 

advancement to wealth md not alter houses ; they also asked, as the 

their mean pursuits ; after returning greatest fevour, for the loan or gift 

ftom ilM splendour of the theatre, of a copy, which highly flattered the 

ccotcact for emptying bog. composers. This may be meant by 

•f their soil and filth. Such poscere, in this place Sc« Hob. Art. 
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Astronim igaoip : f unus ipnxnktere patra 

Nee vpio, oec possum : rananini viacera nunquam 

lni|>ex4 : ferre ad nupt^uQ <}uie jgnktit adulter, 4f 

Quae mandaty norint alii : me nemo ministro 

Fur erit ; a^ue ideo miUi comes exeo, taaquim 

A{lMicU9, et extioctffi ooipug non utile dextne. 

Q^uis nunc diligitur, nisi conscius* et cui ferveni 

JSstuat Qccultis animus, semperaue tacendis ? SO 

Nil tibi se'debeceputat, niloonleret unquam, 

P^(tioipem qui tei^wreti fecit honesti. 

Carus eiit Veiri, qui Verrem tempone, quo vult, 

Accusare potest. Tanti tibi noa sit opaa 

Omnis arona Tagi, quodque in mare vrivitur aunim, M 

Poet. L 41^1^7. Martial has an «pi. *» lations ; nor seaKhed for poiwn« 

gram on this sutgact. Epigr. xlviiL ** that my prcdictions ought be made 

Jib. vL •• good by the secret admiaistratiofi 

Quod tarn graude ^«f «( damai ftM '* of it.'* 

iurbatogata, ^ T0 carry to m married womam.} 

Math <»• PompOHh ctenm ditcrta 1 never was |^mp, or go-between, la 

"^tua at, carrying m adulterous intrigues, by 

Pampomus, thy wit is extotTd by secreUy oonvqring love-letters, pre- 

^ rabbkt sents, or any <k those matters whidi 

*Ti* not thee they oommeud.'.^ttke i^lants give in chaige to their confl- 

eheer at thy table. dants. Ileave this to others. 

>a-3. MaOom* (^ theatart, 4fC.] I 4«. i a$tkH^, ^] No villainy 

have no pretenskms tb-tkill ia asti^i will ever be committed by my adviot 

logy. or assistance. 

4S. The Jknerai rf a Jbther, ^r.] 47. I go firth, ^] For these rea. 

He hereby hiuu at the profligacy and sons 1 depart from Rome, quite 

want of natural afflection iii the alone, for I know none to whom I can 

young men who wished the death of attach myself as a companion, so uni* 

their fathers, and even consulted versally corrupt are the people, 

astrologers about the time when it 46. Maimed,] Like a maimed 

might happen ; which said pretended Umb, which can be of no service in 

diviners cozened the youths out of any employment : just as unfit am I 

their money, by pretending to find out for any employment which is now 

the certainty of such events' by the going forward in Rome, 

motions or sitmitions of the planets. ^.^Theueeleu &0d|y,d'c.] Asthebody, 

This, says Umbritius, I neither can when the right-hand, or any other 

nor will do. limb that once belonged to it, is lost 

44w Tlte entrails of toads,] Rana is and gone, is no longer able to main- 

a general t«-ord for all kinds of frogs tain itself by laborious employment ; 

and toad.^- so I, having no inclination or talent. 

The language here is metaphorical, to undergo the drudgery of vice of 

and alludes to augurs inspecting the any kind, can never thrive at Rome. 

entrails of the t)ca8t8 slain in sacri- Some copies read, extincta dextra { 

flee, on the view of which, they drew abl. ab& the right hand being lost, 

their ^ood or ill omens. The sense amounts to the same. 

Outof the bowels of toads, poisons, 4a. Unlets conscioms,] Who now 

charms, and spells, were supposed to has any favour, attention, or regard 

be extracted, sat. i. 57. Urabritus fdiewn him, but he who is conscious, 

seems to say, ** I never foretold the privy to, acquainted with, the wicked 

** death of fathers, or of other rich re- secrets of others ? 
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SAT. oi. JUVENAL'S 6ATIEB& 8T 

Of the stars I am ignonait fif : the funeral of a&ther ta 

promise 
I neither wiU^ nor can : the eiitiails of totds I never 
Have inspected : to carry to a married woman what an 

adulterer sends, 4S 

What he commits to charge, let others know : nobody, I 

asusting. 
Shall be a thief; and therefisre I go forth a cooqpanion to 

none, as 
Maimed, and the useless body of an extinct right-hand. 
Who now k loved, unless conscious, and whose fervent 
Mind boils with things hidden, and ever to remain in bU 

lence? 50 

He thinks^ie owes you nothing, nothing will he bestow, 
Who hath made you partaker of an honest-secret. 
He will be dear to Verres, who Verres, at any time he wHl, 
Can accuse. Of so much value to you let not of shady 
Tagus the whole sand be, and the gold which is rolled into 

the sea, 55 

4d-5a Ferveni mind boils, j^cl It LtO'ring wUh teereti which Ml 

in m ferment, i^gitated between telUng botom hum^ 

mnd concealiog what had been coiuf Vet never mtut to pMc l^gfli 

mitted to iu confidence^ The worda retunu Djrtbsv. 

liervena and cstuat are, in this view* 5JU H^tMmki he em^yom itothh^ 

metaphorical, and taken from the j|-e.]Wobody will think himself oblioea 



nging and boiling of the tea, when to you for concealing tumeat and ndr . 

agitated by a atormy wind. Per?et transactions, or think It incombent od 

▼ertigine pontus. Ov. Met. zi. M. him to buy your alienee by conferring 

^, aestuare aemper fretum. CvET. favours on you. 

iv. 9. AiMSW. Attuo, No. 4b 53. VerreM.] Juvenal mentions Mm 

Hence aestuans signifies boiling here as an example of what he htm 

with any passion, when applied to the been saying. Most probably, under 

mind. Animo sestuante raditum ad the name of Verres, the poet means 

vada retulit. CatulL See AiNBW. some characters then living, who 

||ee Isa. Ivil. 20. made much of those who h^ them 

Or we may give the words another in their power by being acquainted 

CttTD, as descriptive of the torment with their secret villanies, and who, at 

tad uneasincas of mind which these any time, could have ruined them t^ 

nan must feel, in having become ac- a discovery. 

quainted with the most flagitious 5i-5. Shadi/ Tagus,] A river of 

Crimea in others, bj assisting them* Spain, which discharges itself inta 

or partaking with them in the com* the ocean near Lisbon, in PortugaL 

miaioo of them, and which* for their It was anciently said to have golden 

•wn aakea, they dare not reveal, aa aands. It was called opacus, dark, 

««li aa from the fear of those by obacurc, or shady, fh>m the thick 

whom they are intrusted. shade of the tree* on its banks. 

¥Fho mm is lov'd but he who loves JEstus serenos aureo /ranges Togo  

ike times, Obscurus umhris arborufiu 

ContOotu of close intr^^wMk ttnd Mart. lib. L epigr. 5a 

4%y W in crimes t Or opacus may denote a dusky turbid 

appearance in the water. 



S8 JUVENALIS SATIIL«. . sat. in. 

Ut sorano careas, ponendaque pnemia sumas 
Tristis, et a magno semper timearis amico. 

Quae nunc divitibus gens acceptissima nostris^ 
£t quos prsecipue fugiam, properabo fateri ; 
Nee pudor obstabit. Non possum ferre, Quirites, 60 

Grsecam urbem : quamvis cjuota portio fascis Achseae ? 
Jampridem Syrus m Tiberim denuxit Orontes» 
Et linguam^ et mores^ et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, necnon gentilia tympana secum 

66. T^ttt you thoM want titep, SS, What naikm^ f &] Umbritius 

{>&} O Uiou, whoever thou art, that proceeds in his reasons for retirinip 

may be solicited to such criminal ae- from Rome. Having complained of 

cresy by the rich and great, reflect on the sad state of the times, insomuch 

the misery of such flagitions oonfi- that no honest man could thrive there, 

dence, and prefer the repose of a quiet he now attacks the introduction of 

and easy conscience, to all the golden Grecians and other foreigners, the 

sands of Tagus, to all the treasures fondness of the rich and great towards 

which it can roll into the sea I These them, and the sordid arts by which 

WNild make you but ill amends for they raised themselves, 

sleepless nights, when kept awake by 60. Nor ahaU shame hinder.] In 
guilt and fur, * short, VU speak my mind w^itbout re- 

'■^ccept revaris to be rejected,] serve, my modesty shall not stand in 

k e. Which ought to be rejected— by my way. 

way of hush-money, which, so for, .— O JRoman*,} Quirites — this an* 

IKMr wretch, from making you happy, cientiy was a name for the Sabines, 

win fill you with shame and sorrow, ftom the dty Cures, or from quiris, 

and which, Mhercfore, are to be looked a sort of spear used by them : but af- 

vpMi as abojainable, and to be utterly ter their union with the Romans, this 

rcAised, and laid aride. Ponenda ; appellation was used for the Roman 

lit. to be laid down ; but here it has people in general. The name Quiri- 

tbe sense of abominanda — respuenda nus was first given to Romulus. 

-— rejidenda-~abneganda. See HoR« Probably the poet used the word 

lib. iii. od. ii. 1. 19. Quirites here, as reminding them of 

57. Fearedf ^c] The great man their ancient simplicity of manners 
who professes himself your friend, and dress, by way of contrast to their 
and who has heaped his fovours upon present corruption and efnsminacy in 
you in order to bribe you to silence, both ; owing very much to their fond- 
will be perpetually betraying a dread ncss of the Greeks and other foreign- 
of you, lest you ^ould discover him. ers, for some time past introduoeA 
The consequence of which, you may among them. 

have reason to apprehend, may be his 61. A Grecian city.] Meaning 

riddhf^ himself of his fears by rid- Rome — now so transformed from 

ding the world of you, lest you should what it once was, by the rage which 

prove like others — magni delator the great people had for the language, 

amid. See Rat. L 31. Uut whether manners, dr»s, &e. of those Greeks 

the great man betrays this fear or not, whom they invited and entertained, 

you may be certain he will be con- that, as the inferior people are fond of 

stanUy possessed with it ; and a much imitating their superiors, it was not 

greater proof of thi^ou cannot have, unlikely that the transformation might 

than the pains he takes to buy your become general throughout the whole 

•Tlence. When he grows weary of city : no longer Roman, but Grcdan. 

this method, you know what you may Umbritius could not bear the thought, 

expect. Alas! can all the treasures — 7^* tsiW it the fortkm^ £c.] 

of the whole earth, make it worth Though, by the way, if we consider 

your while to be in such a titiiation ! the multitudes of other fordgner8» 
CoBHWllOSi 
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That you should want sleep, and should accept rewards to 

be rejected, 
Sorrowful, and be always feared by a great friend. 

What nation is now most acceptable to our rich men. 
And whom I would particularly avoid, I will hastea^to con. 

fess; 
Nor shall shame hinder. O Romans, I cannot bear 60 
A Grecian city : tho^ what is the portion of Achaean dr^s : 
Some while since Syrian Orontes nas flow^'d into the Tiber, 
And its language, and manners, and, with the piper, harps 
Oblique, also its national timbrels, with itself 



with which the dty now abounds, 
what, ai to numbers, is the portion 
of the Greeks ? the^ are oompanitively 
few. See sat. xiiL 157. Uiec quou 
pars soelerum, &e. What part is 
this (i. «. how small a part or portion) 
of the crimes, &c. 

— uicAoamlrec*.] Achs, or Achaia, 
aignifies the whole country of Greece, 
anciently called Danae, whence the 
Greeks are called Danalu Aiksw. 
Dregs— 4De(aph. taken fhim the foul, 
turbid, filthy sediment which wine 
deposits at the bottom of the cask. A 
£t emblem of these vile Greeks, as 
though they were the filth and refuse 
•ofaUGceeeeu 

Sometimes the word Achsea, or 
Achaia, is to be understood in a more 
confined sense, and denotes. only some 
<yf that part of Greece called Pelopon- 
nesus, or Pelpps* island, now the 
Morea, anciently divided into Arcadia, 
and Achaia, of which Corinth was the 
capital : the inhabitants of this city 
were proverbially lewd and wicked f 

aopif^io^fiy was a usual phrase to 
express doing acts of efibminacy, 
lewdness, and debauchery— what then 
must the dr^ of Corinth and its en- 
virons have been ? See 1 Cor. vu 9-. 
11, former part. 

69* Syrian Oronies,] Orontes was 
the greatest river of Syria, a large 
country of Asia. Umbritius had said 
(at L 61.) that the portion of Gredans 
was small in comparison ; he now 
proceeds to explain himsslf, by men- 
tioning the inundation of Syrians, and 
other Asiatic strangers, who had for 
some time been flocking to Rome: 
these were in such numbers fVom 
l[yria» and they bad so introduced 



their eastern mannen, mtisic, &e. that 
one would fancy one's self on tha 
banks of the Orontes, instead of the 
Tiber. The river Ohrontes is here put 
for the people who inhabited the tract 
of country through which it ran. Me- 
ton. So the Tiber for the city of 
Rome, which stood on its ban|c8. 

62. Hatjlaard,] Metaph. #his well 
expresses the idea of the numbers, as 
well as the mischiefs they brought 
with them, which . were now over- 
whelming the city of Rome, and ut- 
terly destroying the morals of the 
people. 

63. With thejfiper.l Tibicen signi- 
fies a player on a flute, or pipe. A 
minstrel. They brought eastern mu- 
sicians, as wellas musical instruments. 
The flute was an instrument whose 
soft sound tended to mollify and ener- 
vate the mind. 

63-4% IlarpM oLlique.] Chordas, li- 
terally Btrin||(s : here it signifies the 
instruments, which, being in a crook- 
ed form, the strings must of course 
be obliquely place<l. 

(:4. National timhreU.] Tabours, 
or little drums, in form of a hoop, 
with parchment distended over it, and 
bits of brass fixed to it to make a jing- 
ling noise ; which the eastern people 
made use of, as they do to this day, at 
their feasts and dancings, and whidi 
they beat with the fingers. 

bUS, With ittelf hath hnmght,\ 
As a river, when it breaks its bounds, 
carries along with it something from 
all the different soils through which 
it passes, and rolls along what it may 
meet with in its way ; so the torrent 
of Asiatics has brought with it from 
Syria to Home, the langui^, morals. 
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40 JUVENALXS SATIRJC. sat. iu^ 

Vexit, et ad Cireum jussas prostare puellas. 6B 

Ite, quibus grata est pictiL lupa Baroara milard 

Kusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, Quirine^ 
Et ceromatico fert nioeterbi oolla 

Hie altS Sicyone, ast hie Amydone relict^ 
Hie Andro, ille Samo hie Tralubus, aut Alabandby 70 
Esquilias^ dictumque petunt a vimine ooUeni ; 
Viscera raagnarum domuum^ dominique futuri. 

Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
Promptus, et Isseo torreotior : ede quid ilium 

dresi, music, and all the enervating dress, and simple in their mannerfc 

and eflRsminate vices of the several But alas ! bow chaqged ! 

eastern piovinces from whence they -^ Grtckin drcM.] Trrfhudipn*  

^t' ri^^\ ThT. ««• «.«—i *~" ^^» to rum and ^wrwi^ • 

65. Ctreui,] There were sevml „pp„. A kind of garment fa wMek 

dra in Rome, which were places set they ran to other ^e's suppem 

apart for the celebration of several Aaenr. It was c«^ly of GVMk 

games : they were generaUy oblong, extraction, and though the form and 

or almost m the shape of a bow, hav- niaterials of it are^t described, yet 

fagawall quite round, with ranges we must suppose it of the soft, ellb* 

f.'^^ ^u r? ~"^«»»?™* °^ «Pft "*«•»• «• ^y ^^^ ^rj unlike 

l^'^^K- J*"* ^™*\'°««»"«« "^^ the garb and diek of the andent rrn^ 

la probably meant here, was an im- ^cs of Romuhis, and to speak a sad 

meose buU<hng ; it was first Inult by change in the mannen ofl^peoptew 

Tarquinius Pnscus, but beautified and Diyden renders the psssage thlw? 

adorned by succeedhig pnnces, and q jiom^^, andjtiher Mm, hok 

enlarged to such a prodigious extent, dowm ! 

as to be able to contain, in their pro- y^^ herdtnuin vrimiiive, your 

per seats, two hundred and sixty homeh/ eknm 

thousand sp^tors. See Kekkbtt, /, ^^r^ a heai, in a ioo$e tawdry 

Ant. part u. book i. c. 4b gvwtu 

--Go ye, fc] Umbntius may be ^^ ^^^^ omamenU] Nioeteria 

supposed to Rave uttered this with no ^rewards for victories, as rings, col- 

snuil indignation. i^ ^ ,d ^^c Prixes. From Gr. 

6(5. Strumpet.] Lupa literaUy sig. ^^ 

nifies a she-wolf ; but an appellation r\_ It ^ ^ . i. -. n 

fitly bestowed on common whores or ;. -^ hUp^JUmed neck,] Ceronw^ 
bawds, whose profession led them to *^ «^"**- ^^ ^™™ (Gr. xuf a>^«. 
support themselve:* by preying at large ^^ «'?*^> cen) was an oil temper- 
on all they could get into their dutches, ed with wax. wherewith wresdera 
Hence a brothel was called liipanar. anointed themselves. 
The Romans called all foreigners bar- But what proofs of eflbminacy, or 
borums, deprivation, doth the poet set forth 
poinUd mUre,] A sort of tur- in these instances. 



ban, worn by the Syrian women as a Using wrestlers* oil, and wearing 

part of their head> dress, ornamented on ^c neck collars of gold, and other 

with painted linen. insign^ of victory, if to be undeiw 

67. O Quirinus.] O Romulus, thou stood Kterally , seems but UI to agree 

great founder of this now d^enerate with the poet*s design, to charge the 

dty ! See note on 1. 6a Romans with a loss of all former harw 

-.. That rustic of thine,] In the diness and manliness: thereforp we 

days of Romulus, «nd under his go- are to understanjj this line in an fanoni- 

vemment, the Romans were a hardy cal sense, meaning, that, instead of 

iwa of 8bq>berd8 and husbandmen, wearing collars of gold as tokens of 

6at. vliL L ttS^ ^ waifx in thdr victory, and rcwarda of courage and 
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Hath bnm^f and g^rb tiiddai to pxostitute themselves at 

the Circus.-*- 65 

CrojT^ who like a Barbariim strumpet with a pamted mitre. 

That rustic of thine, O Quirinus, assumes a Gredan dress, 
«And eaifies Grecian omadients on his perfumed neck. 

One leaving high Sicyon, but another Amydon, 
He from Andros, another firm Samos, another from Tralles, 
or Alabancia, 70 

Seek the BsquiHse, and the hill named from an osier ; 
The bowels, and future lords, of gveat families. 

A quick wit, desperate impudence, ipeech 
Beady, and none npidthai|l8«u6. Say— wiwt do you 

•ethrity, Uidr nicetwfat wttelAikets o&e^kf flie sev«n hiUs in Bome; ao 

and gewgaws, worn BWfdyms •!!»- called hom escuJiM, a beach-tree, of 

ments Mdtable to the eiltadnacy and which many grew upon it. See Aiirsw. 

hnury into which, after the example ^^The hitt namedt j^.] The collia 

"ttf flie Qnwiana, -I^iIjuis, AcrtlMy Tteahirtfas ^motber oT the seven hills 

woe sunk. By the oeroraa he most oo whidiHome was built t so called 

• Ao'be'vmdemoad to mean, that, in- flrom a 'wood or grove of osiers which 

MteMA of wreetkn* oil. whidh was m grew upon it. There was an ahar 

aMsre conpoaBd ef ou tad wax, their there to Jupiter, under the title of 

MfodM Wis same ^nirious perftmied Jvpiter Viminalb. 

tttigiieiil Wfllh which they abointod These two parts cif Rome may 

6iar penMgf ttttir hair partidito^, stand (byaynec*) fiir Rome itself: or 

merdy 'dm 'Of hiktny. Thus Mr. iielrhaps these wcve paru of it where 

Diyden : these fhrrigners chiefly setUed. 

iflyONcevHlMn^afttl horrid locks 72. 7^ ieawlf, 4*'.] Insinuatlog 

U^utd themselves, by their<art and subtlety, 

jS^li0bi^n»eff oU^ hit metk euchtWd • into the intimacy of great and noble 

wi^gold: families, so as to become their confi- 

Apktg thejbreigntn ia every drett, dants and favourites, their vitals as it 

Which^ bought at greater C9stt ^ were, iusomueh that, in time, they 

comet him lett» govern the whole : and* in some in- 

Sa. Wgh SiftpoiL] An island in the stances, become their heirs, and thus 

^Bgean sea^ where the ground was Ibi^. over the family posse^ons— ^ 

very high. The iBgean was a part - The wheedling and flattering of rich 

•ftheMediterranean sea, near Greece, people, in tadcf to become their heim, 

dtvidlng Europe from Asia. It is-now are often mentioned in Juvenal ; such 

caBed the Archipefaigo, and by the - people were coiled. captatorcs. 

Turks, the White sea. 7S. A quick xeit.] Ingcnium velox. 

^-^M^donJ] A city of Macedonia^ Ingeniam is a word of many mean- 

to. ^aJronTI An island and town  ings ; perhaps, here joined ^'ith ve- 

of Phrygia the Lesser, situate in the lox, it might 'be rendered a ready in- 

4;gean sea. vention. 

^-^Samat,! An Island in the Ionian —JOetperate lmpu{lence,\ That no- 

aeat west of the bay of Cnnnth, now thing can abaoh or dismay.. **■* 

widar the republic of Venice, now 73-4w iS^^rrArrai^.] Ili^ving words 

Ccphalonie. at will. 

•.TmJfejr.] A city of Lesser Ania 74^ ItautJ] A famous Athenian 

between Caria and Lydin. orator, preceptor of Demosthenes. 

.i-^bftaaiTa.] Acity ofCariainthe Tofrentior, more copious, flowing 

I«esser Asia. with more precipitation and fullnes^j 

l\^9^Uige.\ The mona esouiUnus, more like a tofv^nt. 



4S JinENALIS SATIBJE. sat. in. 

Esse putes ? quern vis hominem secum attulit ad nos : 75 
Granniaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Augur, Schcenobates, Medicus, Magus : omnia novit. 
Grseculus esuriens in ccelum, jusseris, ibit. 

Ad summum oon Maurus erat, oec Sarmata, nee Tbnucy 
Qui surapsit pennas, mediis sed natus Athenis. 80 

Horum ego non fugiam conchylia ? me prior Ule 
Si^nabit ? fultusque toro meliore recumbet, 
Advectus Romam, quo prima et coctona, vento ? 
Usque adeo nihil est, quod nostra infantia coetum 
Hausit Aventini, buccd nutrita Sabinfi 8S 

Quid !— ?quod adulandi gens Drudentissima laudat 
Sermonem indocti, faciem defbrmis amici, 
Et longura invalid! collum cervicibus sequat 
HercuKs, Antaeum procul a tellure tenenUs— 

74. Sajf, ^.] Now by Ui^ way, my other country has the honour of the 
ftiend, tell me what you imagine such invention. 

a man to be ; I mean of whatcalling 81. The splendid dret9>] Conchylia; 

or profession, or what do you think shelNfiah ; the liquor thereof made 

him qualified for ? purple, or fcarlet colour : called wUmo 

75. What man^ ^-c] Well, I'll not mures. Conchylium, by meton. ajg. 
puzzle you with guessing, but at once nifiet the colour itself ; also garmenU 
inform you, that, in his own single dyed therewith, which were very ex- 
person, he has brought with him every pensive, and worn by the nobility and 
character that you can imagine : in other great people. 

short, he is a jack of all trades. As Shall not I fly,* fugiam, avoid the 

the French say, C*est un valet k tout very sight of such garments, when 

Aire. Or, as Is said of the Jesuita, worn by such fellows as these, who 

Jesuitus est omnis homo. are only able to wear them by the 

76. AtioitUen] Aliptes, (form Gr. wealth which they have gotten by their 
siiXii^tf, to anoint,) he that anointed craft and imposition ? 

the wrestlers, and took care of them. 81-2. Sign brfbre me.] Set his name 

Aixsw. before mine, as a witness to any deed 

77. He knntcs aU iMng$.] Not only &c. which we may be called upon to 
what 1 have mentioned, but so versa- sign. 

tile is his genius, that nothing can ^%» Supported hy aheiteramch^^c] 

come amiss to him. I'here is nothing The Romans lay on couches at their 

that he does not pretend tQ thf know- convivial entertainments ; these oou- 

ledge of. ches were ornamented more or less, 

78. A hungry Greek,] The dimi- aome finer and handsomer than others, 
nutive Graeculus is sarcastical. q. d, which were occupied according to the 
Let my litUe Grecian be pinched with quality of the guests. The middle 
hunger, he would undertake any thing couth was esteemed the most honour- 
you bade him, however impossible or able piece, and so in order fift>m thence, 
improvable ; like another Daedalus, Must this vagabond Greek take place 
he would even attempt to fly into the of me at table, says Umbritiua, as if 
air. he were above me fn point of quality 

79. In Jime^ f «>] Ad summum ; and consequence ? As we should say, 
upon the whole, be it observed, that Shall he sit above me at table ? Hov« 
the Greeks of old were a dexterous Ub. iL sat. viiL L 20-3. describes an 

. people at contrivance; for the attempt arrangement of the company at ta« 
at flying was schemed by Dsedalus, a ble. 
native of Athens. No man of an^r 83^ Brovght to Rome,] Advectus ; 
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Think him to be ? He has brought us with himself what 

man jou please: ' 75 

Grammanan^ Rhetorician, Geometrician, Painter, Anointer, 

Augur, Rope^ancer, Physician, Wizard: he knows all 

things. ^■ 

A hungry Greek will go into heaven, if you command. 

In fine— he was not a Moor, nor Sarmatian, nor Thracian, 
Who assumed win^s, but bom in the midst of Athens. 80 
Shall I not avoid the splendid dress of these ? before me 

shall he 
Sign ? and supported by a better couch shall he lie at table. 
Brought to Rome by the same wind as plumbs and figs ? 
Is it even nothing that our infancy the air 
Of Aventinus drew, nourished by the Sabine berry ? 8S 
What !— because a nation, most expert in flattery, praises 
The speech of an unlearned, the htceot a deformed friend. 
And equals the long neck of the feeble, to the neck of 
Hercules, holding Antaeus far from the earth—* 



imported from a forcigii country, hj 
tke tune wind, end in the same ship, 
with prttBei,and little l^from Syria. 
Thcte were called coctona, or cottaoa 
f fuppoeed, from Heb. ])9p little. 
Maat. lib. xiiL 28. parva oottana. 

Syria peculiarca habet arbores, in 
fSeorum genere. Caricaa, et minoret 
qua generis, qoai coctana Tocant. 
Plik. libk xiiL ti 6, 
• Juvenal means to set forth the low 
origin of these people ; that they« at 
first, were brought out of Syria to 
Rome, as dealers in small and con- 
temptible articles. Or he may mean, 
that as slares they made a part of the 
cargo, in one of these little trading 
▼enels. See sat. L 96* 97. 

SS. Aventinmst jfc] One of the 
seven hills of Rome s so called from 
Avens, a river of the Sidiines. Anrsw. 
Umbritius here with a patriotic indig- 
natlon^at tha pre fer e n ce given to fo- 
reigners, asks. What ! is there no 
privilege in having drawn our first 
breath in Rome ? no pre-eminence in 
being bom a dtihen of the first city 
in the world, the conqueror and mi>t- 
OresBof all those countriesfrom whence 
these people came ? Shall such fellows 
aa these not amlj vie with Roman 
dtiaens, but be praferred before them. 

'Sabiitt berrp.] A part of Italy on 
the banks of the Tiber, once belong- 



ing to the Sabines, was femous for 
olives, here called bacca Sabina. But 
we are to understand all the nutritive 
fruits and produce of the country in 
generaL Pro specie genus. Sytu In 
contradistinction to the pruna et coc- 
tona«L8S< 

Se. What/] As if he had said. 
What t is all the fiivour and preference 
which 4ltoe Greeks meet with, owing 
to their talent for flattery ? are they 
to be esteemed more than the citizens 
of Rome, because they are a nation of 
base sycophants ? 

87. The tpeechi j-c] Or discourse, 
talk, conversation, of some ignorant, 
stupid, rich patron, whose favour is 
basely courted by the most barefaced 
adulation. 

— Face of a deformed^ ^c,\ Per- 
suading him that he is handsome ; or 
that his very deformities are beauties. 

SS. The long neck^ ^^ Compares 
the long cran>c*neck of some puny 
wretch, to the brawney neck and 
shoulders (cervicibus) of Hercules. 

89. Holding, f-c] This relates to 
the story of Antaeus, a giant of pro- 
digious strength, who, when knocked 
down by Hercules, recovered himself 
by lying on his mother earth ; Her- 
cules therefore held him up in his left 
hand, between earth and heaven, and, 
with his right hand, dashed his brains 
out. 



4# JUVBNALIS SATlRiB. s^t. ii& 

Hec eadem licet et nobis Imdare : sed illis 90 

Creditur. An melior cum Thai'da sustinet, aatcuBi 
Uxorem oomndus ogit, vel Dorida nuUo 
Cultam pdliolo ? mulier neupe ipsa videttir, 
Non pdt^na loqui : nee erit mirabilis illic 
Aat Stratocle% aut cum. moili Demeiriua Heemo : 9ft 

Natio comcBda est : ridce ? loajore caohimio 
Concutitur: flet, si laobvymas oonspexit amiciy 
Nee dolet : igniculum brumae A tempore po8oa% 
Aocipit endromidem : si dixeris, aestuo^ sudat 
Non suraus ergo pares : melior qui semper, eC omni 100 
Nocte dieque potest alienum sinsere vultum ; 
Scire volunt secreta domCto atque inde timeri^ 
£t quoniam coepit Graecorum mentio^ transi 

dOL IfV may praite alto,] To be alio slgniSoi, the ptr«it» eeti op a 
sure we Romans may flatter* but loud bone-laugb, and ktu^m akHidy 
without success ; we shall not be be- or, as the word concutitur implies, 
lieved : the Greeks are the only people laughs ready to split his sides, as we 
in such credit as to have all they say say. 
pass for truth. 97. He weept, fc] If he finds hia 

91. Whether it he heUer when he friend in tears, he can humour this* 
pisyf, fc] Sustinet« sustains the part too | and can aqueese out a lamenta^ 
of a Thais, or courteaan, or the more- bk appearance of aontiVy but without 
decent character of a matron, or a a single grain of it. 

naked sea nymph : there is no saying 98. J(fiti teinter-Hme you atk^ ic»\ 
which a Grecian actor excels most in |. If the weather be oold enough for the 
he speaks so like a womrniy that yon*d patron to order a little fire, the vena- 
swear the very woman seetts to apeak* tile Greek instantly improves on the 
and not the actor. PersommlgDifies matter, and puts on a thick gown** 
a fialsefiice, amask.a visor, li^which cndromidem^^a sort of thick rug, 
the Grecian and Roman actors played used by wrestlers, and other gymnasi- 
their parts and so by meton. became aats, to cover them after t£dr exer- 
to signify on actor. cise, lest they shottld cool too fast. 

This passage shews, that women^s 99. / am hoi, j-c] If the patron 

parts were represented by men : for complains of heat, the other vows that 

which these Greeks had no occasion he is all over in a sweat. 
for any alteration of voice t they dif- Shakespeare has touched this sort 

fered from women in nothing but of character something in the way of 

their sex. Juvenal, Hamlet, act v. sc it where 

92. DoriSf^c] A sea nymph re- he introduces the shoft but well-drawn 
presented in some play. See AiKBW. character of Oarick, whom he repre- 
i>ertiw Palliolttm was a little upper senta as a compleu teraporixer with 
garment : the sea njrmphs were usu» the humours of his superiors. 

ally represented naked, nullo pailioks Ham. Kotir bonnet to hit right ute^^ 

without the least covering over their Uitjbr the head. 

bodies. PaUiolum, dim. of pallium. Osr. / ihatik yomr hritkip, 'tit 

96. Do you laugh 9] The poet here very hot. 

iffustrates what he had said, by in- Ham. JVb, believe me^ Uit very 

stances of Grecian adulation of the coldf the vind it northerly, 

most servile and meanest kind. Osr. It it ind^fferetxt cold% my hrdp 

If one of their patrons happens to indeed. 

laughi or eten to smtfe^ for so ridao Ham* But yetg wiethiuktt k h very 
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These same things we may praise also : but to them 90 
Credit is siven. Whether is he better when he phiys Thaii^ 

or when 
The comedian acts a wife^ or Dona..with no 
Cloak dressed ? truly a wmnan herself seems to speak, 
Not die actor: nor admirable there will 
Eitker Stratocles, or Demetrius, with soft Hsemus, be : 96 
The nation is imitative. Do you laugh? with greater lau|^ter 
Is he shaken: he weeps, if he has seenthe tearsof afnend^ 
Not that he grieves : if in winter-tiipe you ask for a little 

fire, 
He puts OR a greatcoat : if you shouldsay, << 1 am hot ^-^ 

he sweats. 
We are not therefore equals : better is he who always and all 
Night and day, can assume another*s countenanoe^ 101 
Thq^ wiU know the secrets of the family, and thence be 

feared.. 
And because mention- of Greeks has begun, pass over 



smlir^t Mdhoiffir mjfcomfkjckm^ emu whldi they become ponened ot 

Ots. MxeeeS&tgljff mp lord^ U it See before, L 50-7. 

verp Mflfry, at U went / <»»*< <^ Fammbj, in hit note on tfaii plm» 

Awri mentions an Italian proverb, whkti 

But Terence haa a ftin length pte- ia much to the purpose, 

fnre of one of these Grecian paraaltesv Servo d'aitrul tifk, chi dice Sltue 

wfaidi he coplsd firom Menandar, teerei0achimo*tML 

See Tkb. Eon. the part of Gnatho ** He piakes himself the serrantoT 

fhronglKNit : than which nothlngcan ** another, who tells hissecret to on* 

be more exquisiteljF 6tuwBt or mori ** that knows it not** 

UghljT fiflishsd. 1Q3. Andl^caute mentbm^ 4;eJJ q. it 

This, by the way, justt/ies JurenaA And, by the way, as I have begun to 

in trachig the ori|^ d suoh charac- mention the Greeks, 

tcrs from Greece. Mcnander lived ^^J^att overt j-c] Transi, imp. %ft 

•bout 850 B. C. Terence died about transeo, to pass over or through ; iilso 

ISB B. C to omit, or say nothlog of; to paai a 

100. We are noi Aer^fttre epule.] thing by, or over. 

Wa Romans are no mateh for them— Each of these senses is espoused b^ 

thegF fir eiesad any thing we can at- difibrent commentatcrs. Those who 

tempt in the way of flauery. are for the fomricr sense, make the 



it het ie.\ Ha who can passage mean thus : ** Talking nf 

waiefa ftm comtfenance of another ** Gi^s, let us pass through their 

p a tpam a l^ y and» night and day, as it *' schools, so as to sec and observe 

spevs^ pnMtfse an imitatioB of it, se ■* what is going forward there." 
ss lo-ooincide, on all occasions, %vith The others make the sense to be, 

theparticular look, humour, and disk "Omit saying any thing of the 

p as tti o n of ofhersy is better calculated *' scbooh; bad b3 they may be, (hey 

fbr the office oj^ sycophant, than wc ** are not worth mentioning, in ciom* 

eeek pretend to be. ** purison of certain other worse 

102. And thence le feared.] Lest « things." 
thcj should reveal and publish the se- 
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Qymnasia, atque audi facinus majoris abollie. 

SUmcus oocidit fiaream, delator amicum, 105 

Diflcipulumque senex, ripd nutritus in ilia 

Ad quam Gorgonei delapsa est penna cabalU. 

Non est Romano cuiquam locus hie, ubi regnat 

Protogenes aliquis, vel Diphilus, aut ErimanthuSy 

Qui gentis vitio nunquam partitur amicum ; 110 

Solus habet. Nam cum facilem stillavit in aurem 

Bxk^uum de naturae, patriseque veneno, 

Limme summoveor : perierunt tempora longi 

Servitii : nusquam minor est jactura clientis. 

Quod porro ofBcium, (ne nobis Uandiar,) aut quod 115 

Pauperis hie meritum, si curet nocte togatus 



' t nther think with the former* 
whose interpretation seems best to 
suit with the et audi in \hp next sen- 
tence, q. d. ** As we are talking of 
** the Grecians* 1 would desire you 
*• to pass ftam the common herd, go 
*< to the schools, take a view of their 
** philosophers, and hear what one of 
« their chiefb was guilty ot" 

104. Thetehoolt.] Gymnasia here 
agnifies those places of exercise, or 
raools, where the philosophers met 
for disputation, and for the instruc- 
tion of their disciples. See Aiirsw. 
Gifmnatium* 

--u4 deed,] Facinus, in a bad sense, 
means a foul act, a villainous deed, a 
scandalous action. 

.^jGreaier afto£Ksi] . Abolla was a 
aort of cloak, wotn by soldiers, and 
fllfn by philosophers. The abolla of 
the soldiers was less than the other, 
and ctlled minor aboUa ; that of the 
philoBopher, being larger, was called 
nugor abolla. 

Juvenal also uses the word abolla 
(sat. iv. 76.) for a senator*s robe. 

Here, by meton. it denotes the phi- 
losopher himself. 

105. Stoic] One of the straltest 
sects of philosophers among the 
Greeks. See Ainsw. St(Ad-<tntm, 

-billed, j-c] By accusing him 
of some crime for which he was put 
to death. This was a practice much 
encouraged by the emperors Nero and 
Domitian, and by which many made 
their fortudes. See note on sat. L 
31.4. 



-^jBarM#.] The fiictia thus ralBtecl 
by Tacitus, Ann. vi. •• P. Egnatiua 
** (the Stoic above mentioned) drcum* 
** vented by fklse testimony Bareas 
** Soranus, his friend and diadpley 
•• under Nera" 

106. His ditcipk.] To whom he 
owed protection. 

""^ourithed on thai bank, 4^.] 
By this periphrasis we are to under- 
stand, that this Stoic was- originally 
bred at Tarsus, in Cilicia, a province 
of andent Greece, which was built by 
Perseus, on the banks of the river 
(}ydnus, on the spot where his horse 
Pegasus dropped a feather out of his 

wing. He called the city T«^o(, 
which signifies a wing, from this 
event* 

107. Gorgfmeam,] The wmged 
horse Pegasus was so called, because 
he was supposed to have sprung from 
the blood of the gorgon Medusa, af- 
ter Perseus had cut her head off, 

100. For any Romam.] We Ro- 
mans are so undermined and sup- 
planted by the arU of these Greek 
sycoi^uuits, that we have no dhance 
left us of succeeding with great men. 

IC9. Some Protogeneti] The name 
of a famous and cruel persecutor of 
the people under (Caligula. See Ay t« 
Univ. Hist vol xiv. p. 302. 

.^DIpAI/M. j A filthy favourite and 
minion of Domitian. 

--.£rtman/AtM.] From ifKy stri£e« 

and yMrr%u a prophet, I. r. a fore- 
tdlcr of strife. This name denotes 
some notorious informer* 
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The schools, and hear a deed of the greater abdla. 
A Stoic killed Bareas, an informer his friend, 105 

And an old man his disciple, nourished on that bank. 
At which a. feather of the Gorgonean horse drcqpped dewii. 
No place is here for any Roman, where reigns 
Some Protogenes, or Diphilus, or Erimantnus, 109 

Who, from the vice of nis nation, nev^r shares a friend; 
He alone hath him :. for, when be has dropped into his easy ear 
A little of the poison of his nature, anci of his country, 
I am removed from the threshold : — times of long service 
Are past and gone — no where is the lo^ of a client less. 
Moreover, what is the office, (that I may not flatter our. 
selves,) or what 115 

The merit of a poor man here,, if a client takes care by night 

 

The sense of tUs pessege seems to of the world where an old cUent and 

be» ^ There is now no room fbr us friend is more readUy cast off; and 

Romans to hope for fkvour and more easily dismissed, than th^ ara 

preferment, where nothing . hut at Rome : or where this is done with 

Greeks are in power and fiivour, less ceremony, or felt with le«s regret. 

** and these such wretdies tm are the Look rouAd the worlds what eotuOrjf 

** willing and obsequious instruments will appear^ 

** ti cruelty, Inst, and persecution.** Where JHends are left with greater 

lia Vice ofhUtiatiOH,] (See be- eate than here. Dktdzit. 

fore, L 8&) That mean and wicked The word jactura signifies any loas 

art of engrossing all fevour to them- or damage ; but its proper meaniqg 

adves. is, loss by shipwreck, casting gooda 

^~Ncver Mharte a JHetuL] With oTerhoard in a storm. The old friends 

any body else. and clients of great men, at Rome, 

11 L He alone hath hiwu\ Engages were just as leidily and effectual!/ 

and keeps him wholly tohimseiC parted with. 

— ffe has dropped, ^c} Stillavit; 115. What is the q^.] Offlcium, 

bath insinuated by gentle and almost business, employment, service, 

imperceptible degrees. .^That I may notjlatter, j;c.] q. dm 

'^^Into his easy ear.] i. e. Into the Not to speak too highly in our own 

ear of the great man, who easily lis- conunendation, or as over-rating oiir« 

tens to all he says. selves and our services. 

112. The poisoa of his nature.'l 115^. What the merit, ^cAWhat 

Bom, as it were, with the malidous does the poor client deserve for the 

propensity of advancing themselves assiduous and punctual execution of 

by injuring others. his office towards his patron* 

.^Zind of his coMfifry.] Greece, the lit. J(f a eUetO.] So togatus s^gnl- 

very dianicteristic of which is this fies here. It was usual for great men* 

sort of seMshneas. on these occasions, to have a number 

11& / am remaned, j-c] No longsr of their dependents and clients to at- 

admittedwithinmypatron*sor friend's tend them: those who went before 

doors. ' were called anteambulones ; thoae 

114b Past and gtxie.] Perierunt; who followed, clientes togati, troax 

liL have perished. My long and faith- the toga, or gown, worn by the com* 

ftj services arc all thrown away, for- mon people. 

gotten, perished out of remembrance, ^^Takcs eare,^ Makes it his coa* 

nnd are as if they hod never been. stant budncss. 

mm^a where, j-c] There is no part 
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Currere, cutti PneCor lictoreili impelkt, et ire 
iPrecipitem jubeat^ dudtm vigilaiitibai urins^ 
Ne pnor Almti jun, liut Modiaai colhga sidtHet t 
Dmtis hie servi claodit latais iflgemiohini 
Filius ; alter «tiiOi qaAntum in &ioiie Tnbwni 
AocifMunt, dotiBt Qdvini^, ¥6l CSitMnft^ 
Cirti tiln 'tMiti facieft^^cefti tobi/eet^ InengB^ 
lit dubiciM idt& Cfaion^feA deduoerts seitt. 



1S9 



11^7. i^y might tf nm.] TbMit 
cwsy aftnr faii patrcm ^9§&te €kj^ 
bmkto tiMMrly levees of tke rich. 

TheM early niaulioiis or VinU 
^»ti% oommonly made nith a view to 
'git 'MfBCtfaiiig from ibibm td wbon 
they were paid ; each as peraoDS of 
great fScntune who had no chfldren, 

ms TecKDiKO TO *8iiew me ^TBOiesc 
Tespecty siKi snpposeB nnnweiTip scbim 
iMiim in ute gooo gninsy omi^ per> 
lllife, as t fegttteln the Vn 4r>^ 
persons as he Tisitefl IttNl Mmpli* 
BRncm* 

Tfate Vbrd cm iwc MbfyB^ ufe haste 
1li|ti(A ttUj mkde f6 ^cet tRVt* 

Tne 1 iwta wnrne xmer nu^^isvme 
^Uto'dty. ttewvsjprMdeaiiyor. 
^dnn eakkd tfctors, t»f lAiiUi there 
Vr«retwelv«, who carried the inii^nfa 
of the Praetor*B office, vhu tti afte tfeU 
tip In a handle of -rods, as embfems 
of the poidshmdnt of greater crimes 
1^ the Ibmier, knd of smaller crimes 
*by~the loher. the Hctors ^re so 
dmed fir0f6 "^ axe imd rods bound or 
tied (ligati) to^lether. So leetor/fttmi 

^ oomipt Were ^e Botnans, that 
Hot only the nMiles, and other great 
men, but ev^ their chief magis- 
tntes, tttended With their state offi- 
*«m, W^ on the^ mercenary and 
teUidalooa errftnds, and even has- 
'ttfiied on theHctors (who on other oc- 
lesions marched slowly and solemnly 
before them) for fear of being too late. 

117-8. To go precipitate] Head- 
long, as ft were, to get on as fast as 
they could. 

118. The chtldUig, ^c] Orbus sig- 
nifies a child that has Jost its parents, 
parents that are bereaved of their 
children, n^-omen who have lost their 



littlbBiift WftliMfet iMIf^ ^teklltfllait 
^pMappeoffsfraiB the nart Biig) aasrtto 
to be the seDse of it here. 

tifae iHdite iifttt fefj iMi Abb^ 
ing luMnmn %M dodiflilMbted at 
tiwfrlifiUBby the fbUmH^g wWm 
who attended there* and were ready 
verjr soon in the momingy even np 

TbeTNRwdfftwn liii ittendoalb 
(Mflttt«i%e eito, loit ht ilmMiMft 
%» tbwe iNt, Mnrtwuld ^IrtMIVitlllb 
lammthy>tMik% ttxmik w^t. 



We. DmMkv. 

ttO. £M JMr AkHkOUigkeJl AHO- 
-Qmhr6iktth «r ihe^MBWr^i befaigUi 
sudi a hurry, vras to prevent fals ^col- 
Mttue in WBbs fitim btidg tte<e be- 
fore him* 

Itti^to bebbMrvM, thdt, tiMigh 
at firat fMtt Was iMit orie PrsMor. 
xoHed l^nfetor UHiantis, jret, as many 
'fofrighe il s knA otnuigers settled at 
Rome, another n«tor was appoieted 
to judge causes between them, and 
eolled ^Prietor Petegrmus. 

Juvenal gives us to undeivtotid. 
that, on such oceitfioni, both were 
^uolty mean and meroenoiy. 

— AMm or MotUa.] Two rich and 
childless old widows, tb whom these 
profligate fellows paid their'oourt» in 
hopes of hiberithig their wealth. 

This passage, tram L 116 to 120, 
inclusive, relates to what tlmbritius 
had just said about thb very easy man- 
ner in which the great men at Rome 
gtit rid of their poor clients, notwith* 
standing their long and fkithfUl ser- 
v{c<SR : q»tU ** I don*t mean to boost, 
^* or to rate our services too hig^ ; 
** but yet, as in the instance here 
'** given, and in many others which 
** might be meotion^, wheq what 
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T6 run, when the Praetor drives on the lictor, and to go 
Precipitate commands him^ (the childless long since awake,) 
Lest nrst his colleague should salute Albina or Modia? 
Here, the son of a rich slave closes the side of the 120 
Pree-bom : but another, as much as in a legion Tribunes 
Keceive, presents to Calvina, or Catiena : 
When the face of a well-dressed harlot pleases thee, thou 

besitatest. 
And doubtest to lead forth Chione from her high chiur. 



<* wt do, tad whtt we deserve, are 
** com par ed together, and both with 
•« Uie m^prateftil return we meet 
** with, in being turned oiT to roalce 
** room for tlie Grecian parasites, 
** iurely tliis will be allowed me as 
** aiM>ther good reason for my depar- 
^ ture from Rome.** 

ISa Here.] At Rome. 

— The axm rfm Hc% sfoof, j*c] A 
person of mean and servile extrac- 
tion, whose fkther, originally a slave, 
got his freedom, and 1^ some means 
or other acquired great wealth. 

The sons of such were called li« 
bertini. 

^Ckues ihe tide,] Walks close to 
Us side in a fruniliar manner : per- 
haps, as we say, arm in arm, thus 
■MJting hImtK his equal and in- 
timate. 

120U1. The free-iom,] Of good 
extraction ; a gentleman oi Uberal 
bii^, of a good family ; such were 
called ingenuL 

The poet seems alike to blame the 
insolence of these upstarts, who aimed 
at a freedom and intimacy with their 
betters ; and the meanness of young 
men of fiunily, who stooped to inti- 
macies with such low people. 

121. Another,] Of these low-born 
people, inheriting riches from his 



^TVi^Mief.] He means the Tri- 
bmi Militum, of which there were 
fix to each legion, which consisted of 
ten regiments or cohorts. See sat. L 
L4&.n. 

1««. Pretemf to CaMns, or Cam 
ffenc] He scruples not to give as 
nnicbas the pay of a tribune amounts 
to, to purchase the favours of these 
women ; who probably were courte- 
nns of notorious characters, but held 
thtir price very high. 



123. Wett-4iretted.] Vestitos means 
not only apparelled, but decked and 
ornamented. Ai vsw. Some are for 
understanding vestiti, here, as syno« 
nimous with togati, to express a low 
strumpet, but 1 find no authority for 
such a meaning of the word vcstitus. 

124. Chione,] Some stately cour- 
tesan of Rome, often spoken of by 
MartiaL See lib. L epigr. 3S4>, et 

al. So called from Gr. X**"t snow. 

Her high chair.] Sella sig' 

nifies a sedan chair, borne aloft on 
men's shoulders : which from the epi« 
thet alu, I take to be meant in this 
place— .9. d. While these upstart fel- 
lows care not what sums they throw ' 
away upon their whores, and refrain 
frtmi no expence, that they may carky 
their point, their betters are more^ 
prudent, and grudge to lavish away 
so much expence upon their vices* 
though the finest, best-dressed, and 
most sumptuously attended woman 
in Rome were the object in question* 

— To kad Jbrth.] Deducere ; to 
hand her out of her sedan, and to at- 
tend her into her bouse. 

Many other senses are given of this 
passage, as may be seen in Holyday, 
and in other commenutors ; but the 
above seems to me best to apply to the 
poet*s satire on the indolent extrava^ 
ganoe of these loH-bom upstarts, by 
putting it in opposition to the mors 
decent prudence and frugality of their 
betters. 

Dryden writes as follows : 

BtU you, poor tinner^ tho* you love 
the vice. 

And like the wporct demur upon the 
price: 

Aud^ frighted with the uMced mmh, 
Jorbeur 

To lend an hmd, and help her from 
the chair, 
H 
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Da testem Kom» tarn sanctum, quam fuit holies IVi 
Numinis Idaei : prooedat vel Numa, vel qui 
Servavit trepidam flagranti ex sede Minervam : 
Protinus ad censum ; de moribus ultima fiet 
Qusestio : quot pascit servos ? quot possidet agri 
Jugera? quam multa, magnaque pan^ide caenat? 180^. 
Quantum auisdUE sua nummorum sekvat ik aeca, 
TANTUM HABKT £T FiDEi. Jures Hcet et Samothracum, 
Et nostrorum aras, contemnere fulmina pauper 
Creditur^ atque Deos, Dis ignoscentibus ipsis. 
Quid, quod materiam praebet causasque jocorum 18& 

Omnibus hie idem, si tceda et scissa lacema, 
Si toga sordidula est, et rupta calceus alter 
Pelle patet : vel si consuto vulnere crassum 
Atque recens linum ostendit non una dcatrix ? 
Nil habet ikfelix paupertas du^ius in se, I40 

Quam q.uod ridiculos homines facit. Exeat^ inquit. 

As to tmnslating (as wine have See Viro. JSn. x. 252. 

done) vestiti by the word masked, it lt6* Nutna,] See before, notes oi» 

1^ totally incongruous with the rest of L 12. He was a virtuous and reUgi* 

the sentence ; for how can a face, ous prince. 

with a mask on , be supposed to please, 1 27. Presented trembling' MinervtL^ 

as it must be concealed from view ? Lucius Metellus, the high priest. 

Besides, it is not said vestiti^ fides, preserved the palladium, or sacred 

but fades vestlti scorti image of Minerva, out of the tempi* 

However, it seems not very proba- of Vesta, where it stood trembling, a» 

ble, that the poet only means to say, it were, for iu safety when that tern- 

that the man hedtatedv and doubted pie was on fire. Metellus lost hiseyer 

abQut coming up to the price of Chi> by the flames. 

ene, because he was so poor that he 128. Immediately at io income^ &e.\ 

had it not to give her, as some would q, d. Though a man had all weir 

insinuate ; fora man can hardly hesi- sanctity, yet would he not gain credit 

tate, or doubt, whether he shall do a to his testimony on the score of hi» 

thing that is out of his power to do. integrity, but in proportion to the 

135. Produce a wiinest.] Umbri- largeness of his income ; this is the 

tius here proceeds to fresh matter of first and immediate object of inquiry » 

complaint against the corruption of As to his moral character, that is the 

the times, insomuch that the truth of last thing they ask alter, 

a man*8 testimony was estinuited, not 129. Ju him numy^ j;c.] What 

according to the goodness of his cha- sort of a table he keeps. See Aznsw. 

sactcr, but according to the measure Paropsit. 

of his property. 132. Swear by the aUars.] Jurare 

125--6. ThehostoftheIdeande^.\ aras signifies to lay the hands on the 

Scipio Nasica, adjudged by the senate altar, and to swear by the gods. See 

to be one of the best of men. Here- Hor. Epist. lib. ii. cpist. L L 16. 

cdved into his house an image of the Aixsw. Juro, Or rather, as appearr 

goddess Cybele, where he kept it until from Hoa. to swear in or by the name- 

a temple was built for it. She had of the god to whom the altar was 

various names from the various pieces dedicated, 

where she was worshipped, as Phry- 133. Samothracian.'\ SamothnMse 

fla, Idu, &C. Ida was a high hill in was an island near Lemnos, net far 

hiygia,. near Troy,, sacied to Cybele. from Thrace*, very famous for celigir. 
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Produce a witness at Rome, as just as was the host 125 
Of the Idean deity : let even Numa come forth, or he who 
Preserved trembling Minerva from the burning temple : 
Immediately as to income, concerning morals will be the last 
Inquirv : how many servants he maintains ? how many acres 

of land 
He possesses ? in how many and great a dish he sups ? 130 

As MUCH MONEY AS SVESY ONE KEEPS IN HIS CHEST, 

So MUCH CBispiT TOO HE HAS. Tho^ you should swear by 

the altars, both 
Of the Samothracian, and of our gods, a poor man to con- 
temn thunder 
Is believed, and the gods, the gods themselves forgiving him. 
What, because this same aflPords matter and causes of jests 
To all, if his garment be dirty and rent, 136 

If his gown be soiled, and one of his shoes with torn 
Leather be open : or if not one patch only shews the coarse 
And recent thread in the stiched-up rupture ? 
Unhappy povebti has nothing harder in itself 140 
Than that it make^ men ridiculous. Let him go out, 
says he, 

pa» ritet. From hence Dardanus, Uie 137. Gown,] Toga ; the ordinary 

fimnder of Troy, brought into Phry- dress for the poorer sort. See sat. L 

gia the worship of the dii majobes ; 3. 

math at Jupiter* Minerva, Mercury, ---SoUeiL] Sordidula, dim. of sor- 

Jtc. From Fhrygia, iBneas brought didus ; and signifies somewhat dirty 

them into Italy. or nasty. 

— Our gtfds,] Our tutelar deities, . — With torn leather, ^c] One shoe 

Man and Romulus, q. d» Were you gapes open with a rent in the upper 

to swear ever so solenmiy. leather. 

I3<k ThegodMthemHlveMtS^c,] Not 138-9. The poet*s language is here 

jponiahing his peijmy, but excusing meuphorical ; he humourously, by 

him, on account of the temptations vulnere, the wound, means the rup- 

.which he is imder from his poverty ture of the shoe ; by cicatrix, (which 

and wanti is, literally, a scar, or seam in the 

135. WhaL\ Quid is here elliptica], flesh,) the aukward seam on the patch 

and the sense must be supplied — of the cobbled shoe, which exhibited 

^« dL What shall we say more ? be- to view the coarse thread in the uew^ 

eause it is to be considovd, that, be- made stitches, 

sides the diacreditiog such a poor man HI. Say* he.] L e. Says the perp 

a> to his testimony, all the symptoms son who has the care of placing the 

of his poverty are constant subjects of people in the theatre. 

Icsts and railery. See Aiksw. Quidt — Let him go out, Ac] Let the man 

^o. 2. who has not a knight^s revenue go out 

This mme.] Hie idem ; this same of the knight*s place or scat. 

poor fellow. It is to be obsencd, that formerly, 

136b His garment.] I^cema,bere, all persons placed themselves, as they 

perhaps means what we call a surtout, came, in the theatre, promiscuoufUy : 

a aort Y>f cloak for the keeping oft' the now in contempt .of ihc poor, that 

.jrcather. See Ainsw. Laccrna. license was taken away. Lucius Eos* 
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8i pudor est, et de pulvino surgat equestri, 

Cujus res legi noh sufficit, et sedeant hie 

Lenonum pueri, quocunque in fomice nati. 

Hie plaudat nitidi prasconis filias inter 1 45 

Pinnirapi cultos juvenes, juvenesque lanistae : 

Sic libitum vano, qui nos distinxit, Othopi. 

Quis gener hie placuit censu minor, atque puell» 

Sarcinulis impar P quis pauper scribitur haeres ? 

Quando in consilio est ifidihbus ? amiine facto ISO 

Debuerant olim tenues migr&sse Quirites. 

cins Otho, a tribune of Uie people, pinna also meant Uie fln of a flih, pa> 

Instituted a law, that there should be haps this kind oi gladiator was called 

fourteen rows of seats, covered with Pinnirapus, from his endeavouriitg to 

cushions, on which the knights were catch this in his net. 

t* be seated. If a poor man got into .—7^ yomths.] The sons— now 

one of these, or any other, who had grown young men— juvenes. SoA 

not 400 sestcrtia a year income, which people as these were entitled to seats 

made a knigfat*s estate, he was turned in the fourteen rows of the «f nestrian 

9Ut with the utmost contempt. order, on account of their estateai 

14.1. I* not sufficient for the law.] while sons of nobles, and gentiemett 

{.tf. Whohas not 400 8estertiaa-year, of rank, were turned out beoauw 

according to Otho*s law. their income did not come up to what 

144. The sons ofpimpt^ j*c.] The was required, by Otho*s law, to eoo> 

lowest, the most base-born fellows, stitute a knight*8 estate, 

who happen to be rich enough to an- —ui fsncer»] Lanista signifies a 

swcr the conditions of Otho*s law, are fencing-master, one that taught boya 

to be sealed in the knights* seats ; and to fence. 

persons of the best family are turned 147. ThuM it pUated vain Otho,] 

out, to get a seat where they can, if q, d. No sound or good reason could 

they happen to be poor. See Hob. be given for this; it was the mere 

epod. iv. 1. 15, 16. whim of a vain man, who established 

1 IS. Crier.] A low officer among this distinction, from his own caprice 

the Romans, as among us, who pro- and fancy, and to gratify his own 

claimed the edicts of magistrate?, pride and vanity, 

public sai£s of goods, &c. The poet However, Otho*s law not only dis- 

says, nitidi praeconis ; intimating that tinguished the knights from the p|e- 

the criers got a good deal of money, beians, but the knights of birth from 

lived well, were fat and sleek in their those who were advanced to that di^ 

appearance, and ailbcted great spruce- nity by their fortunes or service ; 

ness in their dress. giving to the former the first rows on 

— Applaud.] Take the lead in ap- the equestrian benches. Therefore 

plauding theatrical exhibitions. Ap- Hon. epod. iv. where he treats in th6 

plause was expressed, as among us, by severest manner Menas, th^ freedman 

clapping of hands. of Cn* Pompeius, who had been ad- 

14(i. Ofasword'platfcr.] Pinnirapi vanced to a knight^s estate, mentions 

' denotes that sort of gladiator, called it as one instance of his insolence 

also Rctiarius, who, with a net which and pride, that he sat himself in one 

he had in his hand, was to surprise of the first rows after he became poa- 

his adversary, and catch hold on the sessed of a knight'*8 estate, 

crest of his helmet, wnich was adorned Sediliimtquemagnus in primit eque$^ 

with peacock*s plumes ; from pinna, Ot/ione amtempto, tedrt, 

|i plume or feather, and rapio, to See Fravcis, notes in loou 

snatch. Where we shall find the fi- 148. fVliai iOih-in-hv.] Umbritius 

gijre of a fish on the helmet ; and as still proceeds in shewing the miseries 
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If he has any shame, and let him rise from the equestrian 

cushion, * 

Whose estate is not sufficient for the law, and let th^« nft 

here 
The sons of pimps, in whatever brothel bom. ' 
Here let the son of a spruce crier applaud, among ltd 
The smart youths of a sword-player, and the youths of a 

fencer: 
Thus it pleased vain Otho, who distinguished us. 
What son-in-law, here, inferior in estate, hath pleased, and 

unequal 
To the bags of the girl? what poor man is written down heir? 
When is he in counsel with ^diles ? In a formed body, 
The mean Romans ought long ago to have migrated. 151 



poor, and iiwtanoes the dit- 149. Written domm Mrf] Wl» 

advantages whkh men of small for- ever remembered a poor man in Ui 

tunes lia mider wkh respect to mar- will, so as to make him his hefar P 

ifiage. 15a ifidifefL] Magistrates in Roasb 

-i-Jff/Mor In utate-J Census signi- whose office it was to oversee the i»> 

Ses a man*s estate, wealth, or yearly pairs of the public buildings and 

revenue. Alsoatribote, tax, or sub- temples; also the streets and 

sidy, to be paid aeoovding to men's doits ; to look to weights and 

estates. sures; to regulate the price of 

According to the first meaning of and victuals ; also to provide for s»> 

census, censu minor may sig^y, lemn Ainerals and plays, 

that a man*s having but a small for- This officer was sometimes a aeni* 

tone, unequal to that of the girl tor, who was called CuruUs, a aaOl 

to whom he proposes hlmscaf in mar- curuli, achair of state made of ivory* 

riage, would occasion his being ra- carved, and placed in curru, in tt 

jeeted, as by no means pleasing or chariot, in which the head offlcersof 

acceptable to her ftitber ibr a son-ln- Rome were wont to be carried into 

hnr. counciL 

According to the second interpre* But there were meaner offlesn 

tation of the word census, censu mi- called iBdiles, with a similar juris* 

nor may imply the man*s property to diction in the country towns, to in- 

he too small and inconsiderable for en- spect and correct abuses in we^giila 

try in the public register as an object and measures, and the like. Seesst. 

of taxation. The copulative atque x. 101, i, 

seems to favour the first interpfeta- When, says Umbritius, is a poor 

tion, aa it unites the two sentences ; man ever consulted by one of tha 

as if Umbritius had said. Another in- magistrates ? his advice js looleed 

stance, to shew how poverty renders upon as not worth having ; much Isss 

men contemptible at Rome is, that can he ever hope to be a magistista 

nobody will marry his daughter to himself, however deserving or it 

one whose fortune does not equal for it. 

hers ; which proves, that in this, as — In a Jbrmed body,] Agroine foe- 

in all things else, money is the grand to — L e» collected together in ooe 

and primary consideration. body, as we say. So Vib0. Geov|;. in 

Themistodes, the Athenian gene- 167. of the bees flying out in a swarm 

ral, was of another mind, whoi he against the drones. And again, Mmm 

said, ** I had rather have a man for i. 86. of the winds rushing forth t»> 

t* my daughter without money, than gether from the cave of ^lus. 

** money without a man.*' 151. Long ago,] Alludii^ to thi 
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HaUD facile EMUSOUNT, quorum VIBTUTIRUft OS8TAT 

Bes AKGUJiTA D4II1I ; aed Roniae durior illis 
Conatus : magoo hos|:ntium miserabile, magno 
Servoinim ventres, et frugi ccenula magno. 155 

Fictilibiis caenare pudet, quod turpe negavit 
Translatus subito ad Marsoa, mensamque SabeUam, 
CoDtentusque illic Veneto, diiroque cucullo. 

Pars magna Italiae est, si verum admittimus, in qui 
Nemo togam sumit, nisi mortuus. Ipsa dierum 160 

Festorum herboso colitur si quando tneatro 
Majeatas, tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 

■editioii and the defection of the pie- common neoenaries ; m ehabfagr lo^ 

baians, called here tenues Quirites ; ing, for instance ; maintenance of 

when oppressed by the nobles and se- slaves, whose food is hut coarse ; a 

nators* they gathered together* left small meal for one's self, however 

Rome, and retired to the Mons Saoer, frugal ; all these are at an exorfaitaal 

aa hill near the city consecrated to priceb 

Jupiter, and talked of going to settle 156. It thameth^ j[c] hugnry and 

flsewhere; but the famous apologue ezpenoe are tiow got to such an 

of Menenius Agrippa, of the bdly h^ht, that a man would be ashamed 

and the members, prevailed on them to have earthen ware at his table, 
to return. This happened about 500 ^^WMch he denkd^ jj^c] The poel 

yearr before Juvenal was bom. See is here supposed to allude to Curiua 

Ajtt. Un. Hist. vol. zL 383-^403. Dentatus, who conquered the Sam- 

^-jQughilongagotohavemigrtted.] nites and the Marsi, and reduced the 

To have persisted in their intention Sabellans (desoendanU of the Sa- 

€i leaving Rome, and €i going to bines) into obedience to the Romana* 

aome other part, where they could When the Samnite ambassadors came 

have maintained their independency, to him to treat about a league with 

See before, L 6a Quirites. the Romans, they found him among 

152. SatUy emerge*] Out of ob- the Marsi, sitting on a wooden seat 

anui^ and contempt. near the fi^ drening his own dinner* 

<^^Who9e virtues^ fc] The exer- which consisted of a few roots in an 

ciae of whose faculties and good qua- earthen vessel, and offered him laigc 

lities is cramped and hindered by the sums of money ; but he dismissed 

narrowness of their drcumstanoes : them, saying, *' I had rather com- 

and» indeed, poverty will always pre- ** mand the rich, than be rich my* 

vent respect, and be an obstacle to '* self; tell your countrymen, that 

merit, however great it may be. So ** they will find it as hard to corrupt 

Hor. sat. v. lib. ii. 1. 8. ** as to conquer me.** 

jitqui Curhis Dentatus was at that time 

£i genus et virtus^ nisi cum re, consul with P. Com. Rufinus, and 

vikor algd est, was a man of great probity, and who. 

But high descent and meritorious without any vanity or ostentationy 

deeds, lived in that voluntary poveity, and 

UnMest with •wealth, are viler than unafitcted contempt of riches, which 

sea-weeau Francis, the philosophers of those times were 

154 The endeavour^] But to them— wont to recommend. He might, 

ilUs — to those who have small in- therefore, well be thought to deny 

comes, the endeavouting to emerge that the use of earthen ware was dis- 

from contempt is more difficult at graceful, any more than of the 

Rome than in any other place ; be- homely and coarse clothing of those 

cause their little is, as it were, made people, which he was content to wear, 

kss, by the excessive deamess of even See Akt. Univ. Hist. voL xii. p. ISOi. 
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They do not easily emerge, to whose virtues narrow" 
Fortune is a hindrance; but at Rome more hard to themis. 
The endeavour ; a miserable lod^ng at a great price, at a 

Esat price 
Hies of servants, and a little frugal supper at a great 
price. 155_ 

It shameth to sup in earthen ware : which he denied to* be 

disgraceful, 
Who was translated suddenly to the Marsi, and to the Sa« 

bellan table. 
And there was content with a Venetian and coarse hood. 
There is a great part of Italy, if we admit the truth, in 
which 159 

Nobody takes the gown, unless dead. The solemnity itself of 
Festal days, if at any time it is celebrated in a grassy 
Theatre, and at length a known farce returns to the stage. 

But among commentmton there are The cucullm was a cowl, or hood, 

thoae, wbo, inetead of nigavit, are made of verj harsh and coarse cloth^ 

fSdf readuig nagabiU— not confining the which was to puU over the head, in 

itiment to any particular person* order to kv.ep off the rain. 



but as to be ondemood in « general 160. Unkst dead.] It was a coa^ 
sense, as thus: However it may he torn among the Ronoans to put m 
reckoned diagraceftil, at Rome, to gown on the corpse when they carried 
use earthen ware at table, yet he who it forth to buriaL In numy parts of 
should aoddenly be conveyed from Italy, where they lived in rustic sim* 
thenee to the Marsi, and behold their plicity, they went dressed in the tu- 
piain and frugal manner of living, as nica, or jacket, never wearing the 
well as that of their neighbours the toga, the ordinary habit of the mea 
Sabelians, will deny that there is any at Rome, all their lifetime. Umfari* 
ahame or disgrace in the use of earthen tius means to prove what he had be- 
ware at meals, or of wearing gar^ fore asserted, (1. 153-5.) that one 
ments oi coarae materials. might live in other places at muck 

This is giving a good sense to the less expence than at Rome. Here ha 

passage— hut as Juvenal is so fre- is instancing in the article of dress. 

4iucnt in iUustratipg his meaning, — The solcmnityt j^.] The die* 

frtMn the rramples of great and good festi were holidays, or festivals, ob- 

men who lived in past times, and as served on some joyful occasions ) 

n^gavit is the reading of the copies, when people dressed in their best ap« 

I should rather think that the first in- parel, and assembled at play j and 

tcrpcetation Is what the poet meant* shows. 

157. Tr«$tdaUd mddenfy.] On be- 161-2. A grotty theatre,] He 

Ing dbumax consul, he was immedi- here gives an idea of the ancient 

atdj ordered into Samnium, where simplicity which was still observed faa 

he and his colleague acted seporatelyv many parts of Italy, where, on these 

each at the head of a consular army, occasions, they were not at the ex* 

The Marsi lay between the Sabelli and pence of theatres built with wood or 

the Samnites. stone, but with turfs dug from the 

156b A Venetian and eoorte hood,] soil, and heai>ed one upon another, by 

Vcnetos-apum, of Venice— dyed in a way of seats for the spectators. 3^ 

Vcoiee blue, as the garments worn Virg. ^n* v. 286-^. 

by eommon sokUers and sailors were. 162. A knaren ftrce,] Exodium 

Aurtw. This colour is said to be first (frtnn Gr. f {o^, exitus,) was a fkrce 

vsad by the VeMdiaa fishermen. or interlude, at the end of a tragedy 
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Exodium, cum personae pallentis hiatum 

Id gremio matris fonnidat rusticus infans : 

iEquales habitus illic, similem^ue Tidebis 165 

Orchestram, et populum : clari velamen honoris^ 

Suffidunt tunicae summis JSdilibus albc 

Hie ultra vires habitiis nitor : hie ali^uid plus 

Quam satis est ; interdum aliend sumitur area. 

Couununc id vitium est : hie vivimus ambitiosft 170 

Fkupertate omnes : quid te moror ? Omnia Romas 

Cum pretio. Quid das, ut Cossum aliquando salutes ? 

Ut te respieiat clauso Veieuto labello ? 

Ille metit barbaro, erinem hie deponit amati : 

Plena domus libis venalibus : accipe et, iilud 175 

whihitw! to make the people laugh, robee decked whh purple ; but wer» 

Mitam ezodium signifies some well- content to appear in tunics* or jack- 

ftwyvm, favourite piece of this sort, ets, white and plain, even when tbej 

which had been often represented. gave or presided at these assemblies. 

162: Stage.] So pulpitum signifies. See Anrsw. Tainiea^ Na 1, letter bp 

L A that part of the theatre where the under which this passage is quoted, 
•etors redted their parts. 167. jEdUes,] See before, L 1 50^ 

163. The gaping of the pale-looking' and note. 
mad[,] Persona, a false face, vizard, 168. Here, ^c] Here at Rome 

4Hr mask* which the actors wore over people dress beyond what thej cao 

Ibe face : thej were painted over with afiTord. 

a pale flesh-colour, and the mouth 168-9. Something imore thait 

was very wide open, that the perfor- emmgfu] More than is suflWnt for 

ner mi^t speak through it the more the purpose of any man*s station, be 

aaaily. Their appearance roust have it what it may ; in short, people seem 

leen very hideous, and may well be to aim at nothing but useless gaudj 

supposed to affKght little children, show. 

▲ figure, with one of these masks on, 169. Sometimes it is takeUf j;«.) 

■lay be seen in Hoi} day, p. 55. coL 2. This superfluity in dress is sonetimes 

Ahn in the copp«plate, facing the at other people*s expence : either 

title of the ingenious Mr. CoInuui*s these fine people borrow money to pay 

tnmslation of Terence. See also J u v. for their extravagant dress, which 

edit Casaubon, p. 73. they never repay ; or they ne\'er pajr 

165. Habits ore equal there.] All for them at all — which* by the way» 
diess alike there ; no finical distinc- is a vice very cunmion among such 
tions of dress are to be found among people. 

tnch simple people. 170-1. AmUtums poverty.} Our 

166. The orchestra, j-c] Among poverty, though very great, is not 
tito Greeks this was in the middle of lowly and bun<bLe, content with hus- 
the theatre, h here the Chorus danced ; banding, and being frugal of the little 
haX. among the Romans, it was the we have, and with appearing what 
■pace between the stage and the com* we really are — but it makes u» amU- 
uon seats, where the nobles and sena- tious of appearing what we are not» 
tors sat. of living like men of fortune, and thus 

No distinction of this sort was disguising- our real situation from tha 

Bade, at those rustic theatres, be- world. This is at the root of that dis- 

twcen ihe gentry and the common honesty before mentioned, so com- 

yaople. mon uow-a^days, of borrowing mo- 

—7^ eloOnng of bright Itonour.] ney, or contracting debts, which w* 

T)i^ chief magistrates of these country never mean to pay. See L 1 69. 

did not wear, aa at Rome, fine 171. WTtjf do J detain you 9} 
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When the gaping of the pale-looking mask 

The rustic infant in its mothers bosom dreads : 

Habits are equal there, and there alike you will see 165 

The orchestra and people : the clothing of bright honour. 

White tunics, suffice for the chief iGoiles. 

Here is a finery of dress beyond ability : here is something 

more 
Than enough : sometimes it is taken from another^s chest : 
That vice is common. Here we all live in ambitious 170 
Poverty : — ^why do I detain you ? All things at Rome 
Are with a price. What g^ve you that sometimes you ma/ 

salute Cossus ? 
That Veiento may look on you with shut lip ? 
One shaves the beard, another deposits the hair of a favourite: 
The house is full of venal cakes : take, and that 175 

te moror ? So Hoa. sat. i lib. L L 14^ next note, and from the word amati 
15. at the end of this line. 



iemoreraudi — Another deposits ihe hair,] It 

Q^ rem dedmca m was usual for great men to cut olF tha 

This is a sort of a phrase like our hair of their minions, deposit it in a 

'* In short — not to keep you too long." box, and consecrate it to some ddtj. 

172. fFith a price.] Every thing On this occasion, too, presents were 

is dear at Rome ; nothing is to be had made. It was, indeed, customary for 

without paying for it ; viz. extrava- all the Romans to poll their heads at 

ganthj^ See L 154^ the age of puberty. 

— iRbrt give yoM, 4^&] What does Umbritius still is carrying on hit 

it cost you to bribe thie servants of design of lashing the vices of the 

Cossus, that you may get ailmittance ? great, and of setting forth the wretch* 

Cossus w«s some wealthy person, edness of the poor—^g. dL ** A great 

much courted for his riches. Here it ** man can*t shave his minion for the 

seems to mean any such great and opu* ** first time, or poll his head, but pre- 

lent person. ** sents are expected on the occasion 

173^ Veienio.] Some other proud ** from his poor clients, ill as thej 

nobleman, hard of access, who, '* can afford them, and presently 

though suitors were sometimes with ** there's a houseful of cakes sent in* 



»» 



difllculty admitted to him, seldom ** as offerings to the favourite, 

condescended to speak to them. Hence 1 75. Venal cakes.] These wer* 

Umbritius describes him, dauso la^- made of honey, meal, and oil, and 

bellOb Yet even to get at the favour sent, as presents or offerings, from 

of a look only, it cost money in bribes the poorer to the richer sort of people* 

to the servants for admittance. on their birth-days, (hence some read 

174. One shaves the beard.] On tha here libis genialibus,) and on other 

day when they first shaved thdr beard, festal occasions. They came in such 

tbey were reckoned no longer youths, numbers as to be an object of profit, 

batmen. A festival was observed on insomuch that the new trimmed fb- 

the occasion among the richer sort, on vourite slave, to whom they were pre- 

whicfa presents were made ; and the sented, sold them for some consider* 

misery was, that the poor were ex« able sum. Hence the text says, libift 

pected to send some present, on pain venalibus. 

of forfeiting the favour of the great — Take, A;e.] The language here 

man. But the poet has a moaning is metapboncal : cakes have just been 

here, which may begsithered from the mentioned^ which were laaveoedf or 
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Fermentum tibi habe : praestare tributa cllentes 
Co^mur, et cuitis augere peculia servis. 

Quis timet, aut timuit gelidd Prseneste ruinam ; 
Aut positis nemorosa inter juga Volsiniis, aut 180 

Simplicibus Gabiis, aut proni Tiburis arce ? 
Nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine fultam 
Magna parte sui : nam sic labentibus obstat 
Villicus, et veteris rim» contexit hiatum : 
Secures pendente jubct dormire ruinli. 185 

Vivendum est illic, ubi nulla incendia, nulli 
Nocte metus : jam poscit aquam, jam, frivola transfert 
Ucalegon : tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant : 
Tu nescis; nam si gradibus trepidatur abimis^ 
Ultimus, ardebit, quern tegula sola tuetur 

fermented, in order in make them 180. Slmpte GmUL] A town of the 

light. Umbritius it supposed, from VolsciAns« about ten ipiles from 

this, to use the word fermentum, as Rome ; it was called simple, because 

applicable to the ideas of anger and deceived into a surrender to Tarquin 

indigna'ion, which ferment, or raise the proud, when he could not take it 

the mind into a state of fermentation, by force ; or perhaps from the simple 

Accipe— .** there,** says Umbritius, and unomameoted appearance of the, 

* take this matter of indignation, let bouses. 

* it work within your mind, as it —7^ tower of prone THbur.] A 

* docs in mine, that the poor clients pleasant city of Italy, situate about 

* of great men ar:: obliged, even on sixteen miles from Rome, on the ri- 

* the most trivial and mosi infiunous ver Anio : it stood on a pnfilpice, 

* occasions, to pay a tribute towards and had the appearance of Aiging 

* the emolument of their servants, over it. Arx signifies the top, sum- 

* on piin and peril, if they do it not, mit, peak, or ridge of any thing, as 
< of incurring their disjileasurc, and of a rock, hill, &c. also a tower, or 

* being shut out of their doors." the like, built upon it. 

By culiis servis the poet means to 181. H^'e,] Who live at Rome, 

miirk those i>articu!ar slaves of great •—Supportedt ^c] In many parts 

men, whose spruce and gay apparel of it very ruinous, many of the houses 

bcspakc their situation as favourites; only kept from falling, by shores or 

and, indeed, the word cuitis may props set against them, to prevent 

very principally allude to thi3 la^ cir- their tumbling down, 

cumstance ; for the verb colo not only 182. The steward.] Villicus here' 

si^iifiefl to trim, deck, or adorn, but seems to mean some officer, like a 

also to love, to favour, tu be attached steward or bailiff, whose business it 

to. See AiNsw. was to overlook these matters; a 

Peculia seems here to imply what sort of city surveyor, (see sat. iv. 76.) 

we coll vails. who, instead of a thorough repair, 

178 Coid Pia,ictte.] A town in only propped the houses, and plas* 

Italy, about twenty miles ft*om Rome, tered up the cracks in their walls. 

It stood on a hill, and the waters which had been opened by their giv« 

near it were remarkably cold ; from ing way ; so that, though they might 

M'hich circumstance, as well as its to appearance be repaired and strong, 

high situation, it was called gclida yet they were still in the utmost dan- 

Prseneste- Vibo. iEn. vii. 68^ ger of falling. Villicus may perhaps 

179. Volsimum.] A town in Tus- mean the steward, or bailifT, of the 

cany, the situation of which was great man who was landlord of these- 

pleasant and retired* housed : it was the steward^s dut>' to 
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Leaven have to thyself : we clients to pay tributes 
Are compelled, and to aoffment the wealth of spruce servants. 
Who Tears, or hath £ared the fall of a house in cold 
Prseneste, 
Or at Vobinium placed among shady hills, or at 
Simple Gabii, or at the tower of prone Tibur ? 180 

We inhabit a city supported by a slender prop 
In a great part of itself ; for thus the stewara hinders 
What is fallings and has covered the gaping of an old chink : 
He bids us to deep secure, ruin impending. 184 

There one should live, where there are no burnings, no fears 
In the niffht — Already Ucalegon asks for water, already 
Removes nis lumber : already thy third floors smoke : 
Thou know^st it not : for iif they are alarmed from the 

lowest steps. 
The highest will bum, which the roof alone defends 

ace that repairs were timely and pro- neighbour*fi house, and his own on 

perly done. fire, is calling out for water, ia re- 

184. He Indt ut to tieep^ ^-c] If moving his wretched fUmiture (fri- 

we express any apprehension of dan- vola, trifling, frivolous, of little va- 

ger, or appear uneasy at our situa- lue) to save it from the flames, 

tion, be bids us dismiss our fears, 187. Thy third JloorsJ] Tabulatum, 

and tells us, that we may sleep in from tabula, a plank, signilies any 

safety, though at the same time the thing on which planks are laid ; so' 

houses are almost tumbling about our the floors of a house, 

earsi 188. Thou know^it it not.] You a 

Umbritius urges the multitude of poor inmate, lodged up in the garret, 

ruinous houses, which threaten the are, perhaps, fast asleep, and know 

Gfes of the p(X>r inhabitants, as ano- nothing of the matter; bui you are 

ther reason why he thinks it safest not in the less danger, for if the fire 

and best to retire from Rome. begins below, it will certainly reach 

165. T7i€re one should live, ^c] upwards to the top of the house. 

As a fresh motive for the removal of ^^fthey are alarmed.] lYepidativ^ 

Umbritius from Rome, he mentions impers. (like concurritur, Holu sat, 

the continual danger of fire, esped- L L 7.) if they tremble, are in an up* 

ally to the poor, who being obliged to roar. (Aiyjw.j from the alarm of fire, 

lodge in the uppermost parts of the — From tJie lowest steps.] Gradus is 

houses in which they are inmates, sat. a step or a stair of a house ; imis 

X. L18. run the risk of being burned in gradibus, then, must denote the bot- 

theirbeds for wliich reason he thought torn of the stairs, and signify what 

it best to live where there was no dun- we call the ground-floor, 

ger of bouse-bumhig, and nightly 189. The highest.] Ultimus, t. e. 

alarms arising from such a calamity, gradus, the last stair from the ground, 

166. Already Ucalegon] He seems which ends at the garret, or cock- 
here to allude to Virg. ^n. it SUk» loft, (as we call it,) the wretched 
IS. where he is giving a description of abode of the poor. This win b^ 
the burning of the dty of Troy : reached by the ascending flames, wheu 

'^amDciplioMdedHamplaruinamt the lower part of the house is con* 

Vukano ntperante, damns i jam sumed. 

proximus ardet ^The roof.] Tegula, lit. signifies 

Ueokgon.^^ a tile ; a tego, quod tcgat «des;' 

Some unhappy Ucalegon, says Um- henoe It itaods for the rod o( a 

britiusy who sees the ruin of his house. 
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A pluvia ; molles ubi reddunt ova columbse. 190 

Lectus erat Codro Procula minor : urceoli sex 
Ornamentum abaci ; necnon ct parvulus infra 
Cantharus, et recubans sub eodem marmore Chiron ; 
Jainque vctus Grsecos servabat cista libellos, 
£t diviua Opici rodebant carinina inures. 195 

Nil habuit Codrus : quis enim negat P et tamen illud 
Perdidit infelix totum nil : ultimus autem 
jfirumnae cumulus, quod nudum, et frusta rogantem 
Nemo cibo, nemo hospitio, tectoque juvabit 

Si magna Arturii cecidit domus : horrida mater, 200 
Pullati proceres, differt vadimonia Praetor : 
Tunc gemimus casus urbis, tunc odimus ignem : 

190. Where the toft pigeont,] The bj sub eodem marmore, that this wo 
plumage of doves and pigeons is re- a shabby figure of Chiron made of the 
markablj soft. Perhaps molfes here same materials yrith the cantharus. 
has the sense of gentle, tame ; for viz. of clay, which he jeeringly ex- 
this sort love to lay their eggs and presses by marmore, for of this images 
breed in the roofs of buildings. were usually made. 

191. Codrus had a bed, 4i:*^.\ Umhri' 194. An old cheats jr.] This if 
tius still oontinues to set forth the another instance of the poverty of 
calamities of the poor, and shews that, Codrus — he had no book-case, or li* 
under such a calamity as is above brary, but only a few Greek books in 
mentioned, they have none to relieve an old worm-eaten wooden chest. 

or pitv them. 195. Barbarous fni<r, j*^-] Opicua 

Codrus, some poor poet : perhaps 19 a vrord taken from the Opici, an 

he that is mentioned sat. L 1. 2. which audent, rude, and barbarous people 

lee, and the note. of Italy, so called from Ops, i.e.Ternu 

The Aimiture of his house consisted as being the aborigines ; hence the ad- 

of a wTCtched bed, which was less, or jective opicus signifies barbarous, rude 

diorter, than his wife Procula, who unlearned. The poet, therefore, hu« 

is supposed to have been a very little mourously calls the mice opici, as hav« 

woman. Minor signifies less in any ing so little respect for learning, that 

. kind, whether in length, breadth, or they gnaM'ed the divine poem9,pcrhaps 

height. even of Homer himself, which might 

^Lsix lUtle pitcher s.\ Urceoli, (dim. have been treasured up, with othei:», 

of urceui,) little water pitchers made in the chest of {mxh* Codrus. 

of clay, and formed on the potter*s Some suppose opici to be applied to 

^hceL mice, from Gr. ovu, a cavern — al- 

Amphora capit luding to the holes in which they hide 

JnstituU currente rota cur ttrceus themselves. 

exit 9 Hob. ad Pis. 1. 21, 2. igg. who forsooth denies it 9] By 

192-3. A smaUju^.] Cantharus, a this it should appear, that the Codrua 

sort of drinking vessel, with a handle mentioned here, and in sat. i. 1. 2. are 

to it ; Attriti pendcbat cantharus the same person, whose poverty was 

ansiL ViBO. eel. vL 17. ^ great, and so well known, as to be 

193. A Chiroa recUning, ^c] A prc^erbial. See note, sat. i. L 2. 

figure of Chiron the centaiur m a re- 197^ xhe utmost addition, ^c] 

dining poature under the same mar- Uilimus cumulus— the utmcnst height 

ble, i. f. nnder the marble slab, of _ahetop— of hisunhappiness; as the 

which the cupboard was formed, per- Pr«nch say, Le comble de son mal- 

haps by way of support to it. heur. The French word comble evi- 

S^f suppose Umbritiuf to mean dentlv comes from Ut. cumuhw. 
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From the rain : where the soft pigeons lay their eggs, 190 

Codrus had a bed less than Procula: six little pitchers 
The ornament of his cupboard ; also, underneath, a small 
Jug, and a Chiron reclining under the same marble. 
And now an old chest preserved his Greek books. 
And barbarous mice were gnawine divine verses. 195 

Nothing had Codrus — ^who forsooth denies it ? andyet all that 
Nothing unhappy he lost. But the utmost 
Addition to his affliction was, that, naked, and begging 

scraps. 

Nobody will help him with food, nobody with entertain* 

ment, and an house. 

If the great house of Arturius hath fallen ; the mother 

is ghastly, 5200 

The nobles sadly clothed, the Praetor defers recognizances : 

Then we lament the misfortunes of the city: then we hate fire: 

which tignifies, in this connexion, that to exhibit a strong contrast, by stating 

vhkh is over and above measure— the condition of a rich man under 

the heaping of any measure — when such a calamity ; by this he carries 

the measure is ftiU to the brim, and on his main design of setting forth the 

then more put on, tlU it stands on an abominable partiality for the rich, and 

heap above, at last it comes to a point, the wicked contempt and neglect of 

and will hold no more^ Bover ex- the poor. 

plains oomble to mean, Ce qui peut 200. Ariuriui,] Perhaps this may 

tenir par dessus une mesure deja mean the same person as is spoken of, 

pleine. We speak of accumulated L 29. However, this name may stand 

aiBiction, the height of sorrow, the for any rich man, who, like Arturius, 

completion of mirfortune, the finish- was admired and courted for his riches, 

ing stroke, and the like, but are not ^^Hath fullciu\ A prey to flamea ; 

possessed uf any English phrase, which hath been burnt down, 

literally expresses the Latin uitimus •^The motftcr it ghastly.] Mater 

cumulus, or the French comble du may here mean the city itself. All 

malheur. Rome is in a state of disorder and la- 

198. Naked.] Having lost the few mentation, and puts on a ghastly ap- 
clothes he had by the fire. peorance, as in some public calamity ; 

-.-^crttpt,] Frusta— hroken victu- or, the matrons of Rome, with torn 

als, 9a we say. In this sense the garments and dishevelled hair, appear 

word is used, sat. xiv. 128. in all the horrid signs of woe. See 

199. With entertaimmtnt.] So hot- ViBO. iEn. iL L 489. 

pitium seems to mean here, and is to 20 J. The nobles sadly cloihed.] 

be understood, in the sense of hospi- Pullati ; clad in sad-coloured apparel, 

tality, friendly or charitable reception as if in mourning, 

and entertainment : some render it ^ — The Pritior^ j-c] The judge ad- 

lodging— but this is implied by the joums his court, and respites the 

next w-ord. pledges, or bonds, for the suitors* ap- 

^-^nd an houH.] Nobody would pearances to a Aiture day* 

take hhn into their house, that he 202. Then we lament, j;c.] Then 

might find a place where to lay his we lament the accidents to which the 

bei^ secure from the inclemency of dty is liable ; particularly the loss of 

the weather. so noble an edifice as the house of 

Having shewn the miserable esUte Arturius, as if the whole dty was in* 

of the jpoor, if burnt out of bouse and volved in the misfintune. 

home, •• we say, Umbritius proceed* m^Wc haU/re,} We can't bear tfat 
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Ardet adhuc— et jam accurrit qui marmora donet, 

Conferat inipeiisas : hie nuda et Candida sima ; 

Hie aliquid prseclarum Euphranoris, et Polycleti ; 905 

Phaecasianorum vetera ornainenta deorum. 

Hiclibros dabit, et forulcM, niediamque Minervam; 

Hie modiuiu argenti : meliora, ac plura reponit 

Persieus orboruni lautissimus, ct merito jam 

Suspectus, tanquam ipse suas incenderet aedes. ftlO 

Si poles avclli Circensibus, optima Sorse, 
Aut Fabrateriae domus, am Frusinone paratur, 
Quanti nunc tenebras unum condueis in annum : 
Hortulus hie, puteusque brevis, nee rebte mov.endus^ 

verymentionof fire. It wM customary Probablj this meant ft but of Bfi* 

for mournerB to Iiavc no fire in their ner\'a, consisting of the head* aud 

houses. Perhaps thismay be meant. part of the body do%% n to the middle* 
203. It burns yet.] i.e. While the — Pallas to the breast. Drydeit. 

house is still on Hic, hsiure the flames Grangius observes, that they had 

have quite con<umcd it. their imagines aut integrae, aut di- 



— And nine runs Oii.\ <Jf .\] Some midi.rce ; of whirh latter sort 

officiouH flatterer of Artuhiis loses no this image of Minerva, 
time to improve his own interest in Britaniiicus expounds mediam Mi- 

the great man*> favour, but hastens to ner\-am, ** Statuam Minervae in me- 

ofibr his SLTvIct'ft hefoi-e the Are has ** dio iep.jnend.im, ad exomandam 

done smoWinf^, and to k*t him know, " bibiiothecam.'* — *• A statue of *Mi- 

that he has marble of vArioits kinds, ** non-a to be placed in the middle, 

which he wishes to present him with, •* by way of ornamenting his li- 

for the rebuilding of the house. " brary." 

204. Can contribute cvf.'HCcs.] i.e. 208. A bushel of silver.'] A large 
Cfm contribute towards the cx}}ence quantity ; a definite for an indefinite; 
of repairing the damage, by present- « as we say, *' such a one is worth a 
ing a large quantity of this fine ** bushel of monc}'.** — So the French 
marble, which was a ver>' expensive say, un boi&seau d*^us. Argenti, 
article. here, may either mean silver to be 

— Another^ jr.] Of the same made into plate, or silver plate al- 
atamp ;. as one furnishes marble to ready made, or it may signify monc}*. 
rebuild the outside of the house, ano- Either of these senses answers the 
ther presents ornaments for the in* poct*8 design, in setting forth theat- 
eide; such as Grecian statues, which tention, kindness, and liberality shewn 
were usually naked, and made of the to the rich, and forms a striking con- 
finest white mturUIe. trast to the want of all these towards 

205. Another something famous^ the poor. 

^c] Some famous works of Euphnu 209. Th€ Persian, ^c] Meaning 

nor and Polycletus, two eminent Grc- Arturius, who either was a Persian, 

cian statuaries. and one of the foreigners who camt 

206. Of Pheecasian goJs ] The an- and enriched himself at Rome, (see 
cient images of the Grecian deities 1. 72.) or so called, on account of hjs 
were called Phaecasian, from ^•ixaai)« resembling the Persians in splendor 
calceus albus ; hecau.se they were re- •**** magnificence. 

presented with white sandals ; pro- — ^** ''w/ splendid of destiiuies.] 

bably the ittatues here mentioned had Orbus means one that is deprived of 

been ornaments of Grecian temples. *">>' thing that is dear, necesj^ary, or 

207. Minerva down to tJie valst.] t»»«ful ; as children of their parents ; 
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It burns yet-**And now runs one who can present marbles. 
Can contribute expences : another naked and white statues ; 
Another something famous of Euphranor and Polycletus ; 
The ancient ornaments of Phaecasian mds. 206 

This man will give books, and book-cases, and Minerva 

down to the waist ; 
Another a bushel of silver : better and more things doth 
The Persian, the most splendid of destitutes hy up, and 

now deservedly 
Suspected, as if he had himself set fire to his own house. 
Could you be plucked away from the Circenses, a most 
excellent house 211 

At Sora, or Fabrateria, or Frusino, is gotten 
At the price for which you now hire darkness for one year : 
Here is a little garden, and a shallow well, not to be drawn 

by a rope, jk 

nen of their friends ; or of their sub- As for poor Codros, he was left ti> 
stance mnd property, as Arturius, star^'e; nobody could expect any thing 
who had lost his house, and every from him, either living or dying, so 
thing in it, by a fire. But, as the he was forsaken of all — orborum mis- 
poet humourouslr styles him, he was errimus — whereas Arturius wan, as 
the most splendid and sumptuous of the poet calls him, orborum loiiti^- 
all suflbrers, fof he replaced and re- mus. 

paired his loss, f ith very considerable 211. The Circenset.] The Circen- 

gain and advanlUge, from the contri- sian games ; so called, because ex- 

botions which Were made towards the hibited in the Circus. See Kexkett, 

rebuilding and furnishing his house, Antiq. book v. part ii. chap. iL These 

with more and better (meliora ei shows were favourite amusements* 

phva) materials for both, than those and therefore the Romans could 

which he had lost. hardly be prevailed on to absent them- 

The contrast to the situation of selves from them ; hence he says. Si 

poor Codrus is finely kept up, as well potes avelli. 

a» the poet's design of exposing the 212. Sora, ^c] These were plea- 
monstrous partiality which was shewn sant towns iii Campania, where, says 
to riches. Umbri ius to Juvenal, a very good 

209.10. Now ietervedhf su9pecUd,'\ house and little garden is purchased 

See Martial, epigr. 61. lib. iii. (paratur) for the same price (quantii 

The satire upon the venality, self- as you now, in these dear times, hire 
intcrestedness, and mercenary views ' (conducis) a wretched, dark, dog- 

of those who paid their court to the hole (teaebras) at Rome for a single 

rich and grcpt, is here greatly height- year. 

med, by supposing them so notorious, 214. A thaUow weS, j-c] The 
as to encourage Arturius to set his springs lying so high, that there is no 
own house on fire, on the presumption occasion for a rope for letting down a 
that he should be a gainer by the pre- bucket to fetch up the water ; the 
Scots which would be made him from garden may be waterod with the 
those who expected, in their turn, to greatest easn, by merely dipping and 
be richly repaid by the entertainments thus, facili haustu, with an easy draw- 
be would give them during his life, ing up by the hand, your plants be. 
•od, at his death, by the legacies he refreshed. This was no small acqui- 
might leave them in his will. Such sition in Italy, where, in many parts. 
were called captatores. See sat. z. it seldom raint. 
202. HoA. Ub. U. sat. v. L 57. 
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In tenues plantos facili diffunditur haustu. S15 

Vive bidcntis anians, et culti villicus horti, 
Undc q)ulum possis centum dare Pythagorsis. 
Est aliquid quocunque loco, quocunque reccssu, 
(Jnius sese dominum fecisse laccrta?. 

Plurinius hie seger moritur vinlando ; (sed ilium 220 
Languorem pcpent cibus impcrfectus, ct haerens 
Ardenti stomacho,) nam quae meritoria somnum 
Admittunt ? Ma^is opibus dormitur in urbe. 
Inde caput morbi* Rhedarum tranntus arcto 
Vicorum inflexu, et stantis convicia mandrss S2^> 

Eripiunt somnum Druso, vitulisque marinis. 
Si vocat ofKcium, turba cedente vehctur 
Dives, et ingenti curret super ora Libumo, 

216. I Ave fond of the fbrkJ\ I. e, and sleepless state, in which many of 
Pass your time in cultivating your these are, they first bring upon thcm- 
Httle spot of ground. The bidens, or selves by their own ioteniperance ; 
fbrk of two prongs, was used in hus- and therefore their deaths are not 
bandry ; here, by met. it is put for wholly to be set down to the account 
husbundr}- iuelf. of the noise by which they are kept 

217. An hundred Pythagoteani,'\ awake, however this may help to 
Pythagoras taught his disciples to abi* finish them. 

stain from flesh, and to live on v(!ge- 221. Food-^fnperfcct.'\ i. e. Im- 

tables. perfectly digested. — indigested and 

219. Of one Ihard,] The green lying hard at the stomach — hecrens, 
Hzard is very plentiful in luly, as adhering, as it were, to the coats of 
in all warm climates, and is very fond the stomach, so as not to pass, but to 
of living in gardens, and among the ferment, and to occasion a burning or 
leaves of trees and shrubs. scalding sensation. This seems to lie 
St'M xiridrt ruhum a description of what we call the 

DhnnCre lacerta: heart-burn, (Gr. xrtfl^oAyist,) which 

Hon. lib. i. od xxiii. 1. 6, 7. arises from indigesUon, and is so pain- 

The poet means, that, wherever o fi,i a„d troublesome as to prevent 

man may be placed, or wherever re- »iocp : it ,•» attended with risings of 

tired fnim the rest of the world, it is f^^ and sharp fumes from the sto- 

no small privilege to be able to call mach into the throat, which occasion 

one's self master of a little spot of a sensation almost like that of scald 

ground of one's own, however small jng water. 

it may be, though it were no bigger ggj. /-^r xchat hired todglngt, 4|cl 

than to contain one poor lizHrd. This xiie nam, here, seems to join this sen- 

seems a proverbial or figurative kind tcnce to vigilando, 1. 221. I Ujerc- 

of expression. for© have ventured to put the inter- 

22a With vaiehing.] With being mediate words in a imrentheris, 

kept awake. Another inconvenience vhich, as they arc rather digressive, 

of living in Rome is, the perpetual ^akcs the sense of the passage mora 

noise in the street:;, which is occa- easily understood, 

sioncd by the carriages passing at all Meritorium— a mercndo— Jocus qui 

hours, so as to prevent one's sleeping, merccde locatur, signifies any place 

This, to people who are sick, is a ^^ house that is hired. Such, in tha 

deadly evil. city of Rome, were mostly, as wc 

220-1. But that langvor, ^e,\ g. d. j^^^y gather from this passage, in the 

Though, by the way, it must be ad- j^^i^y part of the town, in apartmenu 
mitted, that the weak, languishmg. 
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Is poured with an easy draught on the dmall plants. 215 
Live fond of the fork, and the farmer of a cultivated garden, 
Whence you ma^ give a feast to an hundred Pythagoreans* 
It is something m any place, in any retirement, 
To have made one^s self master of one lizard. 

Here many a sick man dies with watching ; (but that S20 
Languor food hath produced^ imperfect, and sticking 
To the burning stomach,) for what hired lodgings admit 
Sleep ?-— By great wealth one sleeps in the city. 
Thence the source of die disease : the passing of carriages 

in the narrow 
Taming of the streets, and the foul language of the 

standing team, £25 

Take away steep frotp Drusus, and from sea-calves. 
If business calls, the crowd giving way,. the rich man will be 
Carried alonff, and will pass swifuy above their faces with a 

huge LiDumian, 

next to the itreety flo not very friendljr 220. Drunu.] Some person re* 

to repoee. markable for drowsinera. 

223. WUh great wetOth.] Dormi- -^et^catva,] These are remark* 

tur is here lued impersonally^ like ably slufgish and drowsy ; they will 

trepidatur, L 1S& None hut the rich lay themselves on the shore to sleep, 

can afford to live in houses which are in which situation they are found, and 

spadous enough to have bed-^am- thus easily taken. 

biers remote from the noise in the Stemunt te sotnno divena: in iitlort 

streets ; those who, therefore, would jphoca. Vmo. Georg. iv. 432. 

sleep in Home, must be at a great ex- 227. If btuinei* cailt,] Umbritius, 

|ience, which none but the opulent having shewn the advantages of the 

can aflbrd. rich, in being able to afford thera- 

224b Thtnee the ttmrce, jr.] One selves quiet repose, notwitstanding the 

^reat cause of the malady complained constant noises In the city, which 

of (mprbi, t. e. vigilaodi, L 220.) must break the rest of the poorer sort, now 

be attributed to the narrowness of the proceeds to observe the advantage 

streets and turnings, so that the car- with which the opulent can travel 

riages must not only pass very near along the crowded streets, where the 

the houses, but occasion frequent poorer sort are inconvenienced beyond 

stoppages $ the consequence of which measure. 

Isv tliat there are perpetual noisy die- Si vocatoflSdum^^ business, either 

pDtes, quarrels* and abuse (convicia) public ur private, calls the rich man 

among the drivers. Rheda signifies forth, the crowd makes way for him 

•Bj carriage drawn by horses, &c. as he is carried along in his litter. 

22& Of the Btanding team.] Man- 2iS. Feus txo^tlp, ^c] Curret^ 

dra rignifies, literally, a hovel for lit. will run : while the common pas- 

tfSttle, bot, by meton. a company or sengers can hardly get along for the 

team oi horses, oxen, mules, or any crowds of people, the rich man passes 

bsssts of burden ; these are here sup- on without the least impediment^ 

posed standing still, and nut able to bdng exalted above the htads of lbs 

go on, by reason of meeting others in people, in his litter, which is elevated 

a narrow pass ; hence the bickerings, on the shoulders of tall and atoiit 

scoldings, and abusive languoge which Liburnian bearers, 

the drivers bestow on each other for The word era properly means facet 

stopping the way. or countenances ; the super ora may 

K 
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Atque obiter leget, aut scribet, aut dormiet intus ; 
Namque facit somnum clausft lectica fenestrd. 2S0 

Ante tamen veniet : nobis properantibus obstat 
Unda prior, magno populus premit agminelumbos 
Qui sequitur : ferit nic cubito, ferit assere duro 
Alter ; at hie tignum capiti incutit, ille metretam, 
Pinguia crura luto : plantd mox undique magn& 235 

Calcor, et in di^to clavus mihi militis heeret. 

Nonne vides quanto celebretur sportula fumo ? 
Centum convivse ; sequitur sua quemque culina : 
Corbulo vix ferret tot vasa ingentia, tot res 
Impositas capiti, quot recto vertice portat 240 

denote his being carried above the fSAMAntriher^-'^vithalargeJ^Ut,] 

ftces of the crowd, which are turned IVhich he is carrying along, uid runs 

upwards' to look at him as he passes, it against us. Asser signifies a pole, 

228. A huge Libumian.1 The chair* or piece of wood ; also the joist of an 
men at Rome conunonly came from house ; which, from the next word, 
Liburnia, a' part of Illjria, between we may suppose to be meant here, at 
Istria and Dalmatia. They were re- least some piece of timber for build- 
markably tall and stout. ing, which, being carried along in the 

229. Readt or write^ or tleep*^ He crowd, must strike those who are not 
is carried on with so much ease to aware of it, and who stand in the 
himself, that he can amuse himself way. 

with reading, employ himself in Some understand asser in this place 

writing, or, if he has ti mind to take to mean a pole of some litter that is 

ft nap, has only to shut up the win- passing along ; a chair pole, as we 

dow of his litter, and he will be soon should call it. 
composed to sleep. All this he may do, 234. Drives a heanif ^.] Another 

obiter, in going along— En cheihin is carrying tignum, a beam, or rafter, 

faisant^-en passant, asUie French say. or some other large piece of wood 

231. But he wiU come hefbre «#.] used in building, which, being carried 
He will lose nd time by all this ; for, on the shoulder, has the end level 
however he may employ himself in with the heads of those it meets in its 
his way, he will be sure to arrive be- way, and must inflict a severe blow, 
fore us foot-passengers at the place he .-^ tu}h\ Metreu signifies a cask 
is going ta of a certain measure, wUch, in being 

— .£/> haiteHing,^ Whatever hurry carried through the crowd, will strike 

we may be in, or whatever haste we and hurt those who don*t avoid it. 

wish to make, we are sure to be ob- 235. Thick toith mud,'] Bespattered 

structed ; the crowd that is before us, with the mire of the streets, which is 

in muldtude and turbulence, like kicked up by such a number of people 

waves, closes in upon us, as soon as upon each other, 

the great man, whom they made way 235-6. On aU tide* — the naUj ^,} 

for, is passed, so that we can hardly I can hardly turn myself but some 

get along at all. heavy, splay-footed fellow tramples 

232. The people who foUow, f'^.] upon my feet ; and at last some sol- 
As the crowd which ii before us stops dier*s hob-nail funs into my toe. The 
up our way, that which is behind soldiers wore a sort of harness on 
presses upon our backs, so that we their feet and legs, called caligs, 
van hardly stir either backward or which was stuck full of large nails. 
forMrard. Such are the inconveniences whidi 

2^. One strika tpith the elbow,] the common sort of people meet with 
To jostle us out of his- way. in walking the streets of Rome. 
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And in the way he will read, or write, or sleep within ; 
fV>r a litter with the window shut causeth sleep. 280 

But he will come before us : us hastening the crowd before 
Obstructs : the people who follow press the loins with a large 
Concourse : one strikes with the elbow, another strikes with a 

large 
Joiftt, but another drives a beam against one'^s head, another ' 

a tub. 
The legs thick with mud : presently, on all sides, with a 

great foot 28S • 

Vm trodden on, and the nail of a soldier sticks in my toe. 
Do not you now see with how much smoke the sportula 

is frequented ? 
An hundred guests : his own kitchen follows every one : 
Corbulo could hardly bear so many immense vessels, so 

man^ thines 289 

Put on his head, as, with an upright top, an unhappy little . 

837. Do fioi you iee, j^ct] Umhri- made a very long prooeasioii. 
tins prooeedi to enumerate farther CuUna denotes a place where vicv 

inoonvenienees and dangers which at- tuala are cooked; and as the slaves 

tend passengers in the streets of followed their masters with vessels of 

Home. fire placed under the dishes so as to 

Some understand ftmio, here, in a keep them warm, and, in a manner, 

figurative sense  q^ d. With how to dress them as they went along, 

much bustle, with what crowds of each of these might be looked upon 

jwofde, Mke douds of smoke, is the as a moveable or travelling kitchen f 

aportula ftequ^ted ? Others think it so that the masters might each W - 

alludes to the smoke of the chafing said to be fcHlowed by his own kitdien. 
dishes of hot coals which were put 239. Corbklo.] A remarkably strong 

under the victuals, to keep them and valiant man in the time of Nero, 

w«rm as they were carried along the Tacitus says of hhn, Corpore ingens 

street : this, flrom the number, must erat, et supra ezperieAtJam sapien- 

haive been very olRsnsive. tiamque erat validus. 

— Th€ iportmloi] Of this, see sat. 24a An upright top,] The top of 

L 81. note. But, from the circum- the head, on wMch the vessels cf fire 

stances which are spoken of in the and provision were carried, must be 

next four lines of this passage, it quite upright, not bending or stoop* 

diould seem, that the sportula men- ing, lest the soup, or sauce, which 

tioaed here was of another kind than th^ contained, should be spilt as they  

the usual poor dole^basket. Here are went along, or vessels and all slidit 

an hundred guests invited to partake off. The tot vasa ingentia, and tot 

of ity and each has such a share dis- res, shew that the sportula above- - 

trflmted to him as to be very con* mentioned was of a magnificent kind, 

siderable. more like the splendor of a coma 

238. Hii own kitchen JvUowt ] Each recta, a set and full supper, than the 

of the hundred sharers of this spor- scanty distribution of a dolerbasket. 
tula bad a slave, who, with a chafing- 240^1. Unhappy lUtle fbrve.] Who 

diab of coals on his head, on which was hardly equal to the burden which 

Che victuals were put, to keep them he was obliged to csrry in so uneasy • 

hot* followed his master along the a situation, as not daring to stir his 

street homewards : so that the whole head. 
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Servulus infelix ; et cursu ventilat ignem. 
Scinduntur tunicse sartae : modo longa coruscat 
Sarraco veniente abies, atque altera pinum 
Flaustra vehunt, nutant alte, populoque minantur 
Nam u procubuit, qui saxa Ligustica portat 
Axis, et eversum fudit super agmina montem. 
Quid superest de corporibus ? quis membra, quis 
Invenit ? obtritum vulgi perit omne cadaver 
More animse. Domus interea secura patellas 
Jam lavat, et bucca foculum excitat, et sonat uoctis 
Strigilibus, pleno et componit lintea gutto. 
Haec inter pueros varie properantur ; at ille 
Jam sedet in rip^ tetrumque novitius horret 
Porthmea ; nee sperat ccsnosi gurgitis alnum 



IMS 
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241. In runnings veniUatef, ^r.] 
He Mew up, or fanned, the fire under 
|he provisions, by the current of air 
which he exdted in hastening on 
with his load. These processions Um- 
britius seems to reckon among other 
causes of the street being crowded, 
mod made disagreeable aqd inconve- 
nient for passengers^ 

942. Botched coat* are torn,] Some 
refer this to the old botched clothes 
of these poor slaves; but I should 
rather imagine, that Umbritius here 
introduces a new circumstance, which 
relates to the poor in general, whose 
garments being old, and only hang- 
ing together by being boCfched and 
mended, are rent and torn off their 
backs, in getting through the crowd, 
by the violence of the press, which is 
increased by the number of masters 
and servants, who are hurrying along 
with the coutents of the sportula. 

— ^ kmgfir-trecl Another incon« 
▼enience arises from the passing of 
timber-carriages among the people in 
the streets. Seneca, epist. zl« Lon- 
go vebiculonim ordine, pinus aut 
ahies deferebatur vids intrementibus. 
..-^ramdUhet.] Conisco signifies 
to brandish or shake ; also neut to 
be diaken, to wave to and fro ; which 
must be the case of a long stick of 
timber, of the ends especially, on a 
carriage. This may be very danger^ 
oua if approached too near. ' 

243. J%e woggom coming,] Mov- 
ing oo ita way ; sarracum signi^ a 
waggon, or wain» for the purpoae of 
mnr^ip^ tiiDber. 



244w They nod on hl^] Tbeao 
trees being placed high on the carri* 
ages, and lying out beyond them at 
each end, tremble aloft, and threaten 
the destruction of the people. 

245. BtKt if the axle, ^.] i. e. If 
the stone-carriage has overturned bj 
the breaking of the axle-tree. 

— LiguHian rtone*.] Which were 
hewn, in vast masses, in Lif^uia, 
from the quarries of the Appenine 
mountains. 

246L The overturned moimfaifi.] 
Hyperbole, denoting the immeuaity 
oi the block of stone. 

— Upon the crowd.] Agroen denotes 
a troop or company ; also a number 
of people walking together, as in a 
crowded street. 

247. IVhat remains, Ac] If such 
an immense mass should, in its falU 
light upon any of the people, it must * 
grind them to atoms : no trace of a 
human body, its limbs, or bonee» 
could be found. 

248. In the manner of the eoml] 
L e. The particles which compoaed 
the body could no more be foumU 
than could the soul whiofa is imn^lte- 
rial ; both would seem to have va- 
nished away, and disappeared to- 
gether. 

— MeantehUe.] Interea — q, d* 
While the slave is gone to bdng honM 
the provisions, and is crushed to 
piecea, by the fall of a stone-oarriagei 
in his way. See I. 252-3. 

^^Tht family J] Ilie ser^-ants of tbci 
family (comp. L 252.) safe at home, 
and knowing nothing of what hfA 
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Slave carries ; and in running ventilates the fire.— - 
Botched coats are torn. — Now a long fir-tree brandishes, 
The waggon coming, and a pine other 
Carts carry, they nod on hi^h, and threaten the people. 
But if the axle, which carries the Ligustian stones, S46 
Hath fallen down, and hath poured forth the overturned ^ 

mountain upon the crowd, 
What remains of their bodies ? who finds members— who 
Bones .^ every carcase of the vulgar, ground to powder, 

perishes 
In the manner of the soul. Meanwhile, the family securo 

now washes 
The dishes, and riuses up a little fire with the cheek, and 

makes a sound with anointed 250 

Scrapers, and puts together the napkins with a full cruse. 
These things among the servants are variously hastened: 

but he 
Now sits on the bank, and, a novice, dreads the black 
Ferryman ; nor does he hope for the boat of the muddy 

gulph, 

happened, set about preparing for then it was rubbed all over it. 

aupper. 252. These ihingt among ihe ter^ 

t&O. Tfte diAes.] Patella fdgnifies vanity j[C,] Each servant, in his dt- 

•n/ sort of dish to hold meat. One partment, made all the haste be could, 

ivwbes and prepares the dishes which to get things ready against the supper 

ere to hold tbt meat when it arrives. sh<nild arrive. 

— Raises up a lUtie Jire^ Ac^] Ano- — £af< heA Ille — i. e. The servulna 

tber, in order to prqMre the fire for infelix, (which we read of, L 241.) in 

waraiing the water for bathing before his way home with his load of provi« 

topper, blows it viith his mouth, sions, is killed by the fall of a block 

Hence it is said, bucdk foculum ex- of stone upon him. 

dtat; alluding to the distension of iS3, SUs on the bank.] Of the river 

the dieeks in the act of blowing. Styx. By this account of the de- 

S50-L With anointed scrapersJ] ceued, it is very clear that Juvenal 

Strigil denotes an instrument for was no Epicurean, believing the soul 

•cnqping the body after bathing ; It to perish with the body, which aome 

had some oil put on it, to make it have wrongly inferred, from what he 

alide with less friction over the skin. says. 1* 249. more animse. 

S ciap e rs were made of- gold, silver, — ^ novice,] Just newly arrived, 

fatm, or the like, which, when gather- and now first beholding such a scene, 

cd up, or thrown down together, made 253-4* The black Jhrpman.] Forth- 

ft clattering sound. mea— Anom Gr. wo^fuvq, a ferryman^ 

251. Puts together the napkins,] one who ferries people over the wa- 

Untea^Unen napkins, or towels, ter. Charon, the fabled fenyman of 

made use of to dry the body after hell, is here meant, 

bathing: these he folds and lays in %^ Nor does he hope for, the boat^ 

•W"^*^ ^ ^ Ac] Alnus properly signifies an el- 



futt cruse.] Gutt<x— a sort of jer-tree ; butas the wood of thte tree 

oU-cniet, with a king and narrow was used in making boate, it therefore, 

peck, which poured the oil, drop by by nwt. signifies a boau 
^rop, oo the body after bathing, and as the poor deceased had died a 
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Infelix, nee habet quern porrigat ore trientem. StBB 

Respice nunc alia, ac diversa pericula noctis : 
Quod spatium tectis sublimibus, unde cerebrum 
Testa fcrit, quoties rimosa et curia fenestris 
Vasa cadunt, quanto percussum pondere ugnent, 
Et Isedant silicem : possis ignavus haberi, S60 

£t subiti casfis improvidus, ad coenam si 
Intestatus eas ; adeo tot fata, quot illS 
Nocte patent vigiles, te praetereunte, fenestras. 
Ergo optes, votumque feras miserabile tecum, 
Ut sint contentae patulas effundere pelves. S65 

Ebrius, ac petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit, 
Dat poenas, noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Peliaa? ; cubat in faciem, mox deinde supinus : 
Ergo non aliter potent dormire : Quibusdam 
SoMNUM BiXA FACiT : sed quamvis improbus annis, S70 



Yiolent deaUi, and such a one as dis- 
sipated all Uie parts of his body, so as 
tluit they could not be collected for 
banal, he could not pass over the 
river Styx, but must remain on its 
banks an hundred years, which was 
held to be the case of all unburied bo- 
dies. See ViRo. Mil vL 32&-S9. 
365^6. and HoR. lib.' L ode xxviiL 
85-6. This situation was reckoned 
to be very unhappy. 

S55. Nor hath he a firihingt ^.] 
The triens was a very small piece of 
money, the third part of the as, 
which was about three farthings of 
our money. It was a custom among 
the Greeks to put a piece of money 
into the mouth of a dead person, 
which was supposed to be given to 
Charon, as his fare, for the passage 
in his boat over the river Styx. This 
unhappy man, being killed in the 
manner he was, could not have this 
done for him. 

Though Juvenal certainly believed 
a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, yet he certainly means here, 
as he does elsewhere, to ridicule the 
idle and foolish superstitions, which 
the Romans had adopted from the 
Greeks, upon those subjects, as well 
as on many others relative to their re- 
ceived mythology. 

2&S. Now canHder, j[C,] Umbri- 
this still pursues his discourse, and 
fulds tttBh reasona for his departure 



ftam Rome: which, like the former 
already given, arise finom the daagen 
which the inhabitants, the poorer sort 
especially, are exposed to, in walking 
the streets by night. These he seto 
forth with much humour. 

.^^Other, and difftrent dangen.'l 
Besides those already mentioned. L 
184.19a 

257. What ipace from high roq/k.J 
How high the houses are, and, oon- 
sequenUy, what a long way any thing 
has to fidl, from the upper windows 
into the street, upon people's heads 
that are passing by; and therefore 
must come with the greater foret; 
insomuch that pieces of broken 
earthen ware, coming from such a 
height, make a mark in the flint 
pavement below, and, of course, must 
dash out the brains of the unfortunate 
passenger on whose head they may 
happen to ah'ght. 

SSa Idle,] Ignavus — indolent- 
negligent of your affhirs. q. d, A man 
who goes out to supper, and who has 
to walk home tlux>ugh the streets at 
night, may be reckoned very indolent, 
and careless of his aflViirs, as well as 
very improvident, if he does not make 
his will before he sets out. 

262. As many fates A As many 
chances of being knocked on the head, 
as there are open windows, and peo« 
pie watching to throw down thei| 
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Wretch [that he is]— nor hath he a farthing which he can 
reach forth from his mouth. fi55 

Now consider other, and different dangers of the night : 
What space from high roofs, from whence the brain 
A potsherd strikes, as often as from the windows cracked 

and broken 
Vessels fall, with what weight they mark and wound 
The stricken flint : you may be accounted idle, 260 

And improvident oi sudden accident, if to supper 
You go intestate ; there are as many fates as, m that 
Night, there are watchful windows open, while you pass by. 
Therefore you should de^re, and carry with you a miserable 

wish, : 
That they may be content to pour forth broad basons. £65 

One drunken and petulant, who haply hath killed nobody. 
Is punished ; suffers the night of Pelides mourning 
His friend ; he lies on his face, then presently on his back : 
For otherwise he could not sleep : To some 
A QUAEEEL CAUSES SLEEP : but tho^ wickcd from years 270 

brokcB crockery' into the street, as ivhich Homer gives of that hen>*s 

you pus aloog. restlessness on the occtsion. Iliad Hr 

964w T*herefifre you ihould daire^ lo, H. 

4^\ As the beet thing which you ^^^^' ^, ^^, narmzuu^K^, 

can expect, that the people at the jy> ^ r^ '•f 

windows would content themselves , «7iAoTf d »vrt 

with emptying the nastiness which is Yvrio;, oXXori 9^ v^uf 19(1 

in their pots upon you, and not Nunc lattri tftcumhetM, itcrutn po$i 

throw down the pots themsdves. pauio supinus 

Pelvis is a large bason, or vessel, Corpore, mmc pnmut, 

wherein they washed their feet, or put So the poet describes tiiis rake-heUy 

to more filthy uses. youth, as tossing and tumbling in hla 

* 966. One drunken^ j'c] Umbri- bed, first on his face, then on his 

tins, among the nightly dangers of back (supinus)— -thus endeavou^ng to 

Bome, recounts that which arises amuse the restlessness of his mind, 

from meeting drunken rakes jUi their under the disappointment of haviii|^ 

cups. , met with nobody to quarrel with t nd 

m.~jirmiken and petulant.] We may beat — thus wearying himself, as it 

imagine him in his way from some were, into sleep. 

tCTcnis. very much in liquor, and very 269*70. To tome a quarrel^ ^e,} 

saucy and quarrelsome, hoping to This reminds one of-Prov. iv. 16. 

pick a quarrel, that he may have the ** For they (the wicked and evil men, 

pleasure of beating somebody before ** ver. ^4.) sleep not, except they 

he gets home $ to fail of this is a pu- *' have done mischief, and their sleep 

nishment to him. '* is taken away unless they cause 

267. The nighi of PeTtde*.] The " some to falL" .; 

poet humourously compares the un^ 270. Wicked from yean,} Imprc^ 
t— ^rf of one of these young fel-  bus also signifies lewd, rash, violent* 

lowiL 00 missing a quarrel, to t& dis* presumptuous.— Though he be all, 

quiet of AchiUcs (the son of Peleus) on these, owing to his young time of lifie^ 

the loss of his friend Patroclus ; and and heated also with liquor, yet h* 

dUnoit translates the description takes care whom he assaults. 
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Atque mero fcrvens, cavet hunc, qucm coccina Icena 

Vitari jubet, et coniitum longissimus ordo ; 

Multum prseterea flammarum, atque lenea lampas. 

Me quern Luna solet deducere, vel breve lumen 

Candelse, cujus dispenso et tempero filum, 27C 

Gontemnit : miserse cognosce procemia rixse. 

Si rixa est, ubi tu puisas ego vapulo tantum. 

Stat contra, starique jubct ; parerc necesse est ; 

Nam quid agas, cum te furiosus cogat, et idem 

Fortior ? unde venb? exclamat: cujus aceto, 880 

Cujus coDche tumes ? quis tecum sectile pomim 

Sutor, et elixi vervecis labra comedit ? 

Nil mihi respkindes ? aut die, aut accipe calcem : 

Ede ubi conastas : in qu& te quaere proeeuchi ? 

Dicere si tentes aliquid, tacitusve l*ecedas, S85 

Tantundem est : feriunt pariter : vadimonia d^nde 

Irati faciunt Libcrtas pauperis haec est : 

Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus adorat, 

Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 

271. A 9carUt tloakJ\ loctead of tense in this place. Ha. i£ that can In 

attacking, he will avoid any rich man called fighting, where the battle is aU 

or noble, whom he full well knows on one side. 

from his dress, as well as from the 278. He it&nds oppotUe,] Oirectir 

number of lights and attendants in your way, to hinder your passic^ 

which accompany him. and orders you to stop. 

The IsnUi was a sort of cloak usu- 279. What can you do, ^c] You 

iUy worn by soldiers : but only the must submit, there^s no making any 

rich and noble could aflfbrd to wear resistance ; you are no match Ibr 

tboae which were dyed in scarlet, such a furious man. 

Coccus signifies the shrub which pro- 280. fVUh who$e vinegar^ 4'^«1-— 

dueed the scarlet grain, and cocdnus Then he begins his taunts, in hopes 

Implies what was dyed with it of a to pick a quorrcL Where have you 

■earlet colour. been P with whose sour wine have yoa 

273. Braxen lamp,^ This sort of been filling yourself ? 

Imp was made of Corinthian brass : 281 With whose hean, j-c] Conchis 

it was very expensive, and could only means a bean in the shell, and thua 

fidi to the share of the opulent. boiled — a common food among tba 

274. Me wAom the moan, Jj^e.] lower sort of people, and very filling. 
Who walk by moon-light, or, at which is implied by t^me8. 

most, with a poor, solitary, short ^^What cobler,] — He now fklls fool 

candle, which I snufiP with my fin- of your company, as weD as your 

gers— .auch a one he holds in the ut- entertainment, 

most contempt 282. SHctd leek.] SectOis signifies 

270. Know the preludes, fc.] At- any thing that is or may be easOy cot 

•end a little, and hear what the pre- asunder. But see sau xiv. L 133 
hides are of one of these quarrels, if note. 

that can properly be called a quarrel, * — A boiled sheep* s head.] Vervet 

where the beating is by the assailant particularly signifies a wether sheep, 

•oly. Labra, the lip^, put here, uy synot. 

^ Rixa signifies a tmllbting, and fight- for all the flesh about the ja^-s. 

log, which last seems to be the best 283. A kick.] Calx properly aignf- 
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And -heated with wine, he is aware of him whom a scailet 

cloak 
Commands to avoid, and a very long trcdn of att^ndants^ 
Besides a great number of lights, and a brazen lamp. 
Me whom the moon is wont to attend, or the short light 
Of a candle, the wick of which I dispose and regulate, S7d 
He despises : know the preludes of a wretched quarrel. 
If it be a quarrel where you strike and I am beaten only» 
He stands opposite, and bids you stand 4 it is necessary to 

obey; 
Fbr what can you do, when a hiadman compels, and he 
The stronger ? " Whence come you,*^ he exclaims, ** with 

** whose vinegar^ ^80 

" With whose bean, swell you ? What cobler with you 
^ Sliced leek, and a boiled sheep^s head, hath eaten ? 
** Do you answer me nothing ?— -either tell, or take a kick \ 
** Tell where you abide — in what begging-place shall I seek 

«< you ?''— 
If you should attempt to say any thing, or retire silent, 289 
It amounts to the same : they equally strike : then, angry^ 

they 
Bind you over. This is the liberty of a poor man. 
Beaten he asks, bruised with fists he entreats. 
That he may return thence with a few of his teeth. 

Bcs the heel — hut hj meton. a spurn giving the tint blow, you get nothing 

or kick with the heeL 1^ not answering ; for their detennlf 

S84w WTtere do you eUie.] Consistb nation is to beat yow \ therefore eithei^ 

Bijpiifiefl to abide, stay, or keep in one way, whether you answer, or whe^ 

)>lafce — here I sup^XMe it to allude \b ther you are silent, the event will ba 

taking a constant stand, as beggars just the same-^t will be all one. 
do, in order to beg t as if the assail- — Then angry, jr.] Then, in ft 

ant, in order to provoke the man violent passion, as if they had been 

nx>re, whom he is wanting to quarrel beaten 1^ you, instead of your being 

with, meant to treat him as inso- beaten by Uiem — away they go, swear 

lenUy as possible, and should say, the peace againt^t you, and make yoil 

"' Pray let me know where you take give bail, as the aggressor, for tha 

** your stand lor bming ?'* This idea assault. 

aeems countenancedby the rest of the 287. Thi» U the Uheriy, ^cJ\ So 

line. Sat iv. 114. xiv. 134. that, after our boasted freedom, ft 

—Jia what begging-phctf j;^*]— poor man at Rome is in a fine situ- 

PMaeucha properly signifies a place ation — all the liberty which he has is« 
of prayer, from the Gn vooctvx*^^»* ^ *o ask, if beaten, and to supplicate 

in the porches of which beggars used earnestly, if bruised unmercifully wit% 

to take their stand. Hence by met. fisty-cuA, that he may return home^ 

ft place where b^gars stand to ask fro™ ^e P»«ce where he was so usfd, 

■imf of them who pass by. without having all his teeth beat out 

tSe. They equally HHke.] After of his head— and perhaps he is to ba 

baving said every thing to insult and prosecuted, and ruined at law, as tl« 

l^rovoke you, in the hope of your aggressor. 
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Nee tamen hoc tantum metuas : nam qui spcdiet te S90 
Non deerit, clausis domibus, postquam omms ubique 
Fixa catenatae siluit compago tab^riue. 
Interdum et ferro sulntus grassator a^t rem, 
Annato quoties tut» cusUxle tenentur 
Et Pontina palus, et GralUnaria jnnus. S9S 

Sic inde hue omnes tanquam ad vivaria cummt* 

QuS fornaoe graves, qu& non incude catenae ? 
Maximus in vinclis fern modus, ut timeas, ne 
Vomer deficiat, ne marrse et sarcula desint 
Felices jnroavorum atavos, felicia dicas 800 

Secula, quse quondam sub regibus atque tribunis 
Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romam. 

Hb alias poteram, et plures subnectere causas : 
Sed jumenta vocant, et sol inclinat ; eundum est : 
Nam mihi commotfi jamdudum mulio virgft 805 

SSa Yet neither^ j-c] Umbritins, « plank**— in order to keep them. 

as another reason for retiring fhim frwa being torn asundcTt and thus 

Rome, deacribss the perils which the the building broken open by robbers, 

inhabitants are in from house and The word siluit, here, shews that 

street-robbers. the building is put for the inhabitants 

291. The houtet leifig J^tt irp.] within. Metoo. The noise and huny 

The circumstance mentioned hare, of the day was over, and they wcrt 

and in the next line, mark what he all retired to rest. 

says to belong to the alia et divcm S9S. The sudden Jbo^dJ] Gras8»- 

poicula noctis, L 256. tor means an assailant of any kind* 

. 292. The chained ehop,] Tabema such as highwaymen, footpads, Ac 

has many significations ; it denotes One of these may leap on a sudden 

any house maide of boards, a trades- firom his lurking-place upon you, and 

man*8 shop, or warehouse ; also an do your business by stabUng you. Or 

inn or tavern. By the preceding do- peihape the poet may here allude to 

mibus he means private houses. Here, what is very common in Italy at this 

therefore, we noay understand tabemsB day, namely assassins, who suddenly 

to. denote the shops and taverns, attack and stab people in the streets 

which last were probably kept open late at night. 

longer than private houses or shops ; 295. Pontinian marsK] Strabo de^ 

yet even these are supposed to be scribes this as in Campania, a cham- 

fastened up, and all silent and quiet pain country of Italy, in the kingdom 

within.— This marks the lateness of of Niqtles ; and Suet, says, that Ju- 

the hour, when the horrid burglar is lius Cesar had determined to diy up 

awake and abroad, and when there is this marsh ; it was a noted harbour 

not wanting a robber to destroy the for thieves, 

security of the sleepins inhabitants. ^~jGaUinarian pine,] I. r.. Wood, 

Compago signifies a joining, or do- by synec This was situated near the 

sure, as of planks, or boards, with bay of Cumae. and was another re- 

irhich the tabemie were built — fiza ceptacle of robbers, 

compago denotes the fixed and firm When these places were so infested 

manner in which they were compact- with thieves, as to make the environs , 

ed or fastened together.— Inducti dangerous for the inhabitants, as well 

•tiam per siiigulos aaseres grand! ca- as for travellers, a guard was sent 

^tnk — Vet. SchoLL^** with a great there to protect them, and to appre* 

** chain introduced through every hend the oiitoders; when this was 
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Yet neither may you fear this only ; for one who will rob 

you will not 290 

fie wanting, the. houses being shut up, after, every wh^re, 

every 
Fixed fastening of the chuned shop hath been silent : 
And sometimes the sudden footpad with a swoiid does your 

business. 
As often as, with an armed guard, are kept safe 
Both the Pontinian marsh, and the Gallinarian pine; 895 
Thus from thence hither all run as to vivaries. 

In what furnace, on what anvil are not heavy chains ? 
The greatest Quantity of iron (is used) in fetters, so that 

you may fear, lest 
The plou^ishare may fail, lest hoes and spades may be 

wanting. 
Tou may ciul our great-srandfathers happy, happy 300 
The ages, which wrmenj under kings and tribunes. 
Saw Rome content with one prison. 

To these I could subjoin other and more causes. 
But my cattle call, and the sun inclines, I must ^ : 
For long since the muleteer, with his shaken whip, 805 

the case* the rogues fled to Rome, avonimatavos— ^ildgrandsires, oran* 

where they thought themselves se- cestors indefinitely, 

cure; and then these places were ren« 301. Kitigi and triiunet,'\ After 

dered safe. the expulsion of the kings, tribunesv 

596. At to vioorief.] Vivaria are with consular authority, governed the 
places where wild creatures live, and republic. 

are protected, as deer in a park, fish S02. WUh otu prUon.] Which was 

in a stew»pond, &c. The poet may built in the forum, or market-place, 

mean here, that they are not only at Rome, by Ancus Martins, the 

protected in Rome, but easily find fourth king. Robberies, and the other 

subsistence, like creatures in vivaries. oflfences above mentioned, were then 

See sat.iv. htO. so rare, that this one jail was suffi« 

What Rome was to the thieves» cient to contain all the oflfbnders. 
when driven out of their lurking places 903. And more cautes,] i. e. For 

in the country, that London is to the my leaving Rome. 
thieves of our time. This must be 904. My eatik caJL] Summon me 

theease of all great cities. away. It is to be supposed, that the 

597. In what furmaec^ f«.] In this, carriage, as soon as the loading was 
and the two following lines, the poet, finished, (see L la) had set forward, 
io a very humurous hjrperbole, de- had overtaken Umbritius, and had 
scribes the numbers of thieves to be so been some time waiting for him to 
grsat, and to threaten suth a con- 



sumption of iron in making fetters — The iun indines.] From theme* 

for them, as to leave some apgrehen- ridian towards its setting. 

aions of there being none left to make m^^mlncHnare merediem 

ploughshares, and other implemeUiS SentU — HoK.lib.iiLod.zxviiLL& 

of husbandry. 905. The muleteer.] Or driver of 

900. Omr great gran^therst j'c:] the mules, which drew the carriage 

U €» Our anceston of old time-^ro- containing the goods, (see L la) had 
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Innuit : ergo vale no&tri memor ; et quoties te 

Roma tuo rcfici properantem reddet Aquino, 

Me quoque ad Helvinam Cerereoiy vestramque Dianam 

Convelle a Cumis : Satirarum ego (ni pudet illas) 

Adjutor gelidofi veniam caligatus in agros, SIO 

loqg since given a hint, by the motion Sec also that most beautiAil ptanget 

of his whip, thmt it was time to be O Bus, ^c. lib. iL sat. vii L 60u& 

gone. This Umbritius, being deeply — Vour Aquimum,} A town in tlie 

^gaged in hia discourse, had not ad- Latin waj, fkmous for having keen 

verted to till now. the hirthoplaca of Juvenal, aiiA |p 

906, Min^ul of m^J An usual which, at times, be retired, 

way of taking leave. See HoB. libw ^f!!^HehMtCeru>\ HdvinamCen^ 

lit. ode xxvii. 1. 14w penw-Helvinus is used by PUny to 

Et memor nostri Gchiea vhHU, denote a sort of fleah-cokmr* Anrsw. 

. 307. JiatteniHg to be rtfreytei.] Something perfaapt approaching the 

The poets, and other studious persons, yellowish colour of com. Also a pale 

were very desirous of retiring into the red-coloar^-^^elvu*. Anrsw. But 

country from, the noise and hurry of we mi^ understand Ceres to be called 

Rome, in order tp be refreshed with Helvinus or Elvinus, which w^ near 

quiet and repose. Aquinunu Near the fons Hclvtnus 

HoR. lib. i. epist. xviiL L 104 was « temple of Ceres and also of Di« 

Me quoties reJic'U gdidtu DigcMitt 
rivutf ^c. 
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Hath hinted to me : therefore farewell mindful of me : and 

as often as 
Rome shall restore you, hastening to be refreshed, to your 

Aquinum, 
Me also to Helvine Ceres, and to your Diana, 
Rend from Cumae: I of your Satires (unless they are 

ashamed^ 
An bdp?r, will come armed into your cold fields, 310 

WfiMp the v^ttiget of which «re nid to called caligatL It Is used hei^ meCa* 

fcnudn till this daj. phorically. 

aoa. Mmdfrom CmmtBk] ConrdDe •• I (says Umbritius,) unleas jour 

mmfUjock me away i by which o^ires* ^< Satires should be ashamed of my 

ikn Umbritius describes his great un« *' assistaiice, will oome, armed at all 

wflHngiiessto be taken ftom theplace " points, to help you in your attadn 

ef his retreat* as if nothing hut his •< upon the people and manners of the 

IHsudship for Juvenal could ibroe '• times.** By this it wpptan that 

him (as it were) from lt« Umbritius was himself a poet. 

310. Armed, jv.1 Caligatus— the — Your cold JeldtA Aquinum wa^ 

caliga was a sort of harness for the situated in a part of Campania mx^ 

leg» worn by soldiers, who hence were colder than wb^ Cvjuxk vtoo^ 



il^atira duarta^ 



From the luxury and prodigaliiy of Crispinuif whom he 
lashes so severehj^ sat i. 125 — 8, Juvenal takes occasion 
to describe a rtaicuhus consuUatumy held bu DomiHan 
aver a large turbot ; which was too big to be contained 
in any £sh that could be Jbund. The Roet with great 
wit and humour^ describes the senators being summoned 
in this esngencyf and gives a varticubn' account of their 
characters, speeches, and advux. 4/^^ ^^^ consuUa* 

. ECCE iterum Crispinus ; et est mihi saepe vocandus 

Ad partes ; monstrum null& virtute redemptum 

A vitiis, aeger, soldque libidine fortis : 

Quid refert igitur quantis jumenta fatiget 

Porticibus, quantfi nemorum vectetur m umbrd, 5 

Jugera quot vicina forO) quas emerit sedes ? 

Nemo malus felix ; minime comiptor, et idem 

IncestuSy cum quo nuper vittata jaoebat 

Sanguine adhuc vivo terram subitura sacerdos. 

Line 1. Again CHspinm.'l Juvenal to the state of a miaerable capttfe^ 

mentions him before, sat. L 25. He who is enslaved to a tyrant master* 

was an Egyptian by birth, and of very and has none to ransom him tnm 

low extraction ; but having the good bondage. 

fortune to be a favourite of Domitian*s SL Sick,] Diseased — perhaps ftill of 
he came to great riches and prefer- infirmities from his luxmry and de- 
ment, and lived in the exercise of ail bauchery. iBger also signifies weak» 
kinds of vice and debauchery. feeble, lliis sense too is to be here 

2. To hit parU,] A metaphor, included, as opposed to fortis. 

taken from the players, who, when -^^nd strong in buif 4^} Vigo- 

they had finished the scene they were rous and strong in the gratification of 

to act, retired, but were called again his sensuality only, 

to their parts, as they were succes- 4w In how large porches, 4t^] It 

sively to enter and carry on the piece, was a part of the Roman luxury to 

Thus Juvenal calls Crispinus again, build vast porticos in their gardens* 

to appear in the parts, or characters, under which they rode in wet or hot 

which he has allotted him in his weather, that they might be sheltered 

Satires. from the rain, and from the too great 

""By no virtuef j'c] He must be heat of the sun. Jumentum signifiet 

p. monster indeed, who had not a sin- any labouring beast, either for carriage 

gle virtue to rescue him from the to- or draught. Sat. iii. 304^ 

tal dominion of his vices. Redemp- 5. Ham a great thade^ ^c,^ Ano> 

tum here is metaphorical, and alludea ther piece of luxury was to be carried 




iTourt]^ £^titixf. 



lion, U was proposed thai ihejlshshould be cut topieces^ 
and so dressed : at last {key aU came over to the opinion 
qfihe senator Montanusy that it should be dressed whole ; 
and thai a dishy big enough to contain ity should be made 
en purpose Jbr t#. The council is then dismissed^ and 
the Satire condudes ; but not without a most severe cen- 
sure on the emneror'^s injustice and cruelty towards some 
of the best ana most worthy of the Romans. 

BEHOLD again Crispinus ! and he is often to be called 
by me 
To his parts : a monster by no virtue redeemed 
From vices— 'sick, and strong in lust alone : 
What fflgnifies it, therefore, in how large porches he fatigues 
His cattfe, in how great a shade of groves he may be carried^ 
How many acres near the forum, what houses he may have 
bou^t ? 6 

No BAD MAM IS HAPPY *. least of all a corrupter, and the same 
Incestuous, with whom there lay, lately, afilletted 
Priestess, about to go under ground with blood as yet alive. 

in ttttars imoiig tbe shady trees of are near of kin — ^but, in the best an- 

teir groves, in sultry weather. thors, it signifies unchaste ; also 

6L Acrti near 1htftrumJ\ Where guilty, profane. As in Hok. Oh. iii 

land was the most valuable, as being tide iL L 29. 
in the midst of the city. Seepe Diespiier 

m^WhM hotueif 4^] What pur- Negleehu incetto addidU integrunu 



be may have made of bouses In this place it may be taken in the 

In the same lucrative situation. Comp. s^nse of profuie, as denoting that sort 

OTt. L L •!• and note. of unchastity which is mixed with 

7. iVe bad fnofi, 4^*1 '^^^ ^ ^'**^ profaneness, as in the instance which 
«f thoea passages, in which Juvenal follows, of defiling a vestal virgin. 
apaaka more like a Christian, than 8-9. J JUUtted pHertCM,] Thevea- 
IQw an heathen. Comp. Isa IviL 80, tal virgins, as priestesses of Vesta, 
f L had fillets bound round their heads, 

— ^ earmpter,] A miner, a de- made of ribbons, or the like. 

tandier of women. 9. With blood as yet allvc'l The 

8. Ineettuout,] Ineestus — ^from in vestal virgins vowed chastity, and If 
and castus— In general is used to any broke their vow, they were buried 
denote that species of unchastity, alive ; by a law of Nunia Pompilintf 
which consista in defiling those who their founder. 
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Sed nunc de factis levioribus : et tamen alter 10 

Si fecisset idem, caderet sub judice morum. 
Nam quod turpe bonis, Titio, Seioque, decebat 
Crispinum : quid agas, cum dira, et foedior omni 
Crimine persona est ? mullum sex millibus emit, 
^quantem sane paribus sestertia libris, 15 

Ut pcrhibent, qui de magnis majora loquuntur* 
Consilium laudo artificis, si muaere tanto 
Prsecipoam in tabulis ceram sei^B abstulit orbL 
Est ratio ulterior, magnse si misit amicse, 
Quae vehitur clauso latis specularibus antro. SO 

Nil tale expectes : emit sibi : multa videmus, 

10. Lighter ildf df.] I. e. iSuch fktilU thiB is n most severe stroke, indl 
•St in comparison with the preccdingt introduces what foUows on the gliit« 
are trivial, yet justly reprehensihte, tony and extravagance of CrispinoK 
and would he so deemed in a charac- 14 W muUtt,\ MuUus— a sea fish# 
ter less abandoned than that of Cris- of a red and purple colour, tberefcnns 
j^nns,^ in whom they are in a manner called mullus, fh>m mulleus, a hind 
eclipsed by greater. of red or purple shoe, worn by sena* 

11. Undo' the judge^ ^c] This tors and great persons. Aixsw. I 
seems to be a stroke at the partiality take this to be what is called the red 
of Domitian, who punished Mazi- mullet, or mullus barbatus ; by ao&li 
mills, a vestal, and those firho had ds- rendered barbel. Horace speaks af 
filed her, witli the greatest severity, this fish as a great dainty : 

Suet. Domit. ch. viiL See note 2. LautUu insane, triHbrem 

on I. 59. Jf Mlhrm— — 

Crispinus was a favourite, and so Hor. sat. iL lib. iL L 33, 4» 

he was sufi'ered to escape punishment, So that about three pounds was their 

however much he deserved it, as was usual weight t that it was a rarity to 

the vestal whom he had defiled, on find them larger, we may gather fhmi 

the same account. his saying, 1. 37. His breve pondus; 

Suet says, that Domltian, particu- But Crispinus meets with one that 

larly — Morum correctionem cxercuit weighed six pounds, and rather than 

in vestales. not purchase it, he pays for it tho 

12. What would 6e hate^ j*c.] So enormous sum of six thousand sea^ 
partial was Domitian to his favourite tertii, or six sestertia, making about 
Crispinus, that what would be reckon- 4€t 17#. 6<i. of our money. 



ed shameful, and be punished as a For the manner of reckoning 

crime, in good men, was esteemed teroes, see before, sat. i. L 9£ and 

very becoming in him. note. 

^^Titiui, or Seiut,] It does not This fish, whatever it stricUy wa8# 

appear who these were ; but probably was in great request, as a daintyt 

they were some valuable men, who among the Romans. Asinius Celer, 

had been persecuted by the emperor a man of consular dignity under tht 

for some supposed offences. See this emperor Claudius, is said to hav* 



•at. I. I49u50. given 8000 nummi (i. e. eight 

13. JVh4U can you do, j^c] q> d. tia) for one. See Sekec. epist. xct« 

What can one do with such a fellow 15. Truly equaUing, ^c*] That is, 

as Crispinus ? what signifies sati- the number of sestertia were exactty' 

rising his crimes, when his person is equal to the number of pounds which 

mote odious and abominable than all the fish weighed, so that it cost him 

that can be mentioned ? What he is, a sestertium per pound, 

b so much worse than what he does, 16, A* they report, j*c.] So Cria» 

that one is at a loss how to treat him. pinus^s flatterers give out, who» to 
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But now concerning lighter deeds : and yet another, 10 
If he had done the same, would have fallen under the judge 

of manners: 
For what would be base in good men^ in Titius, or Seius, 

became 
Crispinus: what can you do, rinoe dire, and fouler than every 
Crime, his person is ? — ^He bought a mullet for six sestertia, 
Truly equalling the sestertia to a like number of pounds, 15 
As they report, who of grtat things speak greater. 
I praise the device of the contriver, if, with so lar^ a gift. 
He had obtained the chief wax on the will of a childless old 

man. 
There is further reason, if he had sent it to a great mistress. 
Who is carried in a close litter with broad wmdows. 20 
Expect no such thing: he bought it for himself: we see 

many things 

dcuse his eztravaganee, probably re- ingratiated himaelf with her as a mis- 
prcaeni the fish bigger than it was, tress, or to induce her to leave him 
for it is not casilj credible that this her fortune, or perhaps both. Comp. 
sort offish ever grows so large. Pliny sat. iii. 110, 20, and ib. 123. 
•ays, that a mu&H is not to be found Sa Carried in a close litter,] An* 
that weighs more than two pounds, trum properly signifies a den, cave, 
Hor. ubi supr. goes so far as three or the like — but here it seems to be 
pounds so that probably these em- descriptive of the lectica, or litter, in 
beUisherB of Crispinus made the fish which persons of condition were ear- 
to be twice as big as it really was. ried close shut up. 

17. / praise the device, ^c] If ~.~3road windows*] Latis specu- 
Utis money had been laid out in buy- laribu& Specularis means any thing 
ing such a rarity, in order to present whereby one may see the better, be- 
lt to some childless old man, and, by longing to windows or spectacles. 
tliiB, Crispinus had succeeded so well The specularis lapis was a stone, dear 
•B to have become his chief heir, I like glass, cut into small thin panes^ 
•should commend such an artifice, and and in old times used for glass. 
mtf that the contriver of it deserved This was made use of in the con- 
aooie credit. struction of the litters, as glass is 

\^ Had obtained the diiefxsaxn^c,] with us in our coaches and sedan 

It was customary for wills to consist chairs, to admit the light, and to keep 

•of two parts t the first named the out the weather. 
primi hsredes, or chief heir^, and was The larger these windows were, the 

tlier cfore called cera prodpua, fh>m more expensive they must be, and 

tke wax which was upon it^ on which the more denote the quality of the 

Iras the first seaL llie other con- owner. 

ttiiied the secondi haeredes, or lesser 21. ^Expect no such thing, j-c] If 

bcirt : this was also sealed with wax you expect to hear that something of 

1 thia was called cera secunda. Hor. the kind above mentioned was a mo- 

iSb. II Sat. V. 53. tive for what he did, or that, he had 

19l There is fitrther reason, ^c] any thing in view, which could in the 

There might have been a reason for least excuse it, you will be mistaken ; 

Ms exttavagance, even beyond the for the truth is, he bought it only for 

former ; that is, if he had purchased himself, without any other end or 

it to have presented it to some rich view than to gratify his own selfish- 

woman of quality, in order to have ncss and gluttony. 

M 
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Quse miser et frugi non fecit Apicius : hoc tu 
Succidctus patri& quondam, Crispine, papyro. 
Hoc pretium squamse ? potuit fortasse minoris 
Fiscator, quam piscis, emi. Provinda tanti 
Vendit agros : sei majores Apulia vendit. 

Quales tunc epulasipsum glutisse putemus 
Induperatorem, cum tot sestertia, partem 
Exiguam, et modicae sumptam de m^rgine coenie 
Purpureus magni ructlbrit scurm palatj, 
Jam princeps ecjuitum, magna am voce solebat 
Vendere municipes pact& meroeae nluros ? 

Incipe Calliope, licet hie considere : non est 
Cantandum, res vera agitur : narrate puellse. 



SO 



2% Apicius.] A noted epicure and 
glutton in the days of Nero. He 
wrote a volume concerning the ways 
and means to provoke appetite, spent 
a large estate on his gut4« and, grow- 
ing poor and despised, hanged him- 
■elf. 

The poet means, that even Apicius, 
glutton as he was, was yet a mortified 
and frugal man in comparison of 
Crispinus. 

ThoUf Crispinus, hast done, tshat 
Apicius never did, 

Sa Formerly girt, ^c] q.d. Who 
wast, when thou first camest to 
Rome, a poor Egyptian, and hadst 
not a rag about thee better than what 
was made of the flags that grow 
about the river Nile. Of the papyrus, 
ropes, mats, and, among other things, 
a sort of clothing was made. 

This flag, and the leaves of it, were 
equally ciUled papyrus. See sat. L I. 
24-5. where Crispinus is spoken of 
much in the same terms. 

24 The price of a scale,] Squamae, 
here, by synec. put for the fish it- 
self : but, by this manner of ezpres- 
feion, the poet shews his contempt of 
Crispinus* and means to make his 
extravagance as contemptible as he 
can. 

25. A province, ^c] In some of 
the provinces which had become sub- 
ject to Rome, one might purchase an 
estate for what was laid out on this 
mullet. 

26. But Apulia, j'c.] A part of 
Italy near the Adriatic gulph, where 
land, it seems, was vei/ cheap, either 



from the barrenness and cnggy hcigit 
of the mountains, or from the un- 
wholesomeness of the air, and the 
wind atabulus : 

Monies ApuUsk motos 
Quos torret atabuius, 

HOR. lib. ii saL ▼• h 77« 8L 
q, d. The price of this fish would pur- 
chase an estate in some of the pro- 
vinces ; but in Apulia a very exfeen- 
aive one. 

For less some provinces whole acrm 
sell: 

Nay, in ApuUa, if you hargmim 
wetf, 

A manor tsould cost lets than suck m 
meal, Dukk. 

27. The emperor, j-e.] Domitiaiu 
q. d. What must we suppose to be 
done by him in order to procure 
dainties? how much expeooe must 
he be at to gratify his appetite, if 
Crispinus can swallow what cost so 
many sestcrtia in one dish, and that 
not a principal one ; not taken from 
the middle, but merely standing as a 
side-dish at the edge of the taUe; 
not a part of some great supper, 
given on an extraordinary occaaioo» 
but of a common ordinary meeL 

30. A purple bt{ffbon,] No longer 
clad with the papyrus ii Egypt, (see 
note on L 23.) but decked in sump- 
tuous apparel, ornamented with pur* 
pie. So sat. i. 25. 

Crispinus, TyriashumerorevocatUe 

laccmas. 

Though advanced to great dignity, by 

the favour of the emperor, yet letting 

himself down to the low servilitjr 
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Which the wretched and frugal AlHcius did not : this thou 

[didst] 
Crispmus, formerly girt with your own country flag. 
Is this the price oi a scale ? perhaps, at less might 
The fishenBAD, than the fish, be bought. At so much a 
proYiBce 25 

Sells fields : but Apulia sells greater. 

What dainties then can we think the emperor himself 
To haye swallowed, when so many sestertia, a small 
Fart, and taken from the marffn of a moderate supper, 
A purple bufibon of the great palace belched ? 30 

Now chief of knights, wno used, with a loud yoice. 
To seU his own country shads for hire. 

Begin Calliope, here you may dwell : you must not 
Sing, a real matter is treated : relate It ye Pierian 

md meumeM of a court-jester or pacta meroede gives the easiest and 

iKdlbon. best sense: it %11 exaggerates the 

— ^BeleM.l The Indigestions and wretchedness and poverty of Crispinus 

crudities, wbidi are generated in the at his outset in life, as it denotes^ that 

s tonn a c hs ot those wiio feed on viMrious be not only got his living by bawling 

rich and luadous dainties, ocossion fidi about the streets, but that these 

ilatukndes, and nauseous eructations, fish were not his own, and that he 

The poet hqre, to fzpress the more spild them for the owners, who bar- 

stroqgly his abhorrence of Crisplnus's gained with him to pay him so much 

extravagant gluttony, uses the word fpr his ^Ins, parU mercedfr— lit. for 

rDct&rit— 4he eftbct for the cause. See agreed wages or hire, 
aat. ilL 221. note. 33. Cam€pe.\ The mother of Or- 

31. Chief €f kmghi$,'\ i. e. Chief p|heus, and chief of the nine muses ; 

of the equestrian order. said to be the in ventress of heroic verse. 



hath a thought like this. To heighten the ridicule, Juvenal 

co a ce min ga low-bom slave, who, Jike prefiioes his narrative with a buiw 

€ri^nus, had been advanced to lesque invocation of Calliope, and then 

equestrian dignity. of the rest of the muses. 

SedUSbmtque in^mii equei .^Here you may iipdUA A subject 

Othone etmtempio tedeU of such ixnport^ce regufres all your 

Bpod. iv. L 15, 10. attention, and is not lightly to be 

See before, sat. ilL 147. and note. passed over, therefore* hece^u may 

31-a. Who uteJU-4o mXL 4;c.] Who sit down with me. 
need formerly, in his flag-jacket, U» 33-4. Noiring.^ Not consider it as 

SSL) to cry fish about the streets. a matter of mere invention, and to 

in* iSAfldf.] What the silari were I be treated* as poetical fictions are, 

cannot find eertainly defined ; but with flights ot foncy : my theme is 

moat agree that they were a small real fact, therefore, non est cantan- 

addcfaeap kind of fish, taken in great dum, it is not a subject for heroic 

■ambers out of the river Nile ; hence song; or, tibi understood, you are 

flie poet jeerlngly styles them muni- not to sing-^ 
dpci, q, d. Crispinus's own country- Begin CalHope^ hut not to ting; 

men. Aivsw. PMn honest truth ve Jbr our 

,^~For Mre.] Various are the read- tuiject bring, Duxs* 

fagsof this pfaue ; as Aracta de merce 34w Rdote,] Narrate corresponds 

— ^acta de merce-— pharia de merce ; with the non est cantandum ; q. dp 

lilt I thinks with Casapbon, that deliver it in simple nanratiye. 
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Pierides : proBit mihi vos dixisse puellas. 86 

Cum jam semianimum laoeraret Flavius orbem 
Ultimus, et calvo serviret Roma Neroni, 
Incidit Adriaci spatium admirabile rhombi, 
Ante domum Veneris, quam Dorica sustinet Ancoii) 
Implevitque sinus : neque enim minor haeserat iUis. 40 

Quos operit glacies Maeotica, ruptaque tandem 
Solibus effundit torpentis ad ostia Ponti, 
Desidid tardos, et longo frigore pingues. 

Destinathoc monstrum cymbse Unique magisler 
Pontifici summo : quis enim proponere talem, iS 

Aut emere auderet ? cum plena et littora multo 
JDelatore forent : dispern protinus algae 

34^ FierUn maids.} The mutes impUes the lervice wfaidi if peU to « 

were called Pierides, from Pieria, a tyrant : parere, that obedienoe which 

district of Thessaljr, where was a is paid to a good prince, 

mountain, on which Jupiter, in the S8. There fiU^ ^e,\ Having related 

form of a shepherd, was fiBbled to the time when, he now mentions the 

have begotten them on Mnemosyne, place where, this large turbot was 

See Ov. Met. vL 1 14. caui^t. It was in the Adriatic sea* 

35. Let it avail me, ^c] He ban* near the dty of Anoon, which wall 
ters the poets who ga^e the appellati- built by a people originally Greeks* 
ons of njrmphs and puelUe to the who also built there a temple of Ve- 
mu9es, as if complimenting them on nus. This dty stood on the shore* 
their youth and chastity. It is easily at the end of a bay which was formed 
seen that the whole of this invocation by two promontories, and made a 
is burlesque. curve like that of the elbow when the 

36. When now.] The poet begins arm is bent ; hence it was called 
his narrative, which he introduces ayxtff, the elbow. The poet, by be- 
with great sublimity, in this and the i^g thus particular, as if he were le- 
foUowing line ; thus finely continuing lati^g ^n event, every circumstance 
his irony ; and at the same time da- of which was of Uie utmost imporU 
ting the feet in such terms, as reflect ^nce, enhances the irony. 

a keen and due severity on the cha- The Syracusans, who fled to this 

racter of pomitian. , ^ ^, . part of Italy from the tyranny of 

^The Uut Ftavtus,] The Flavian Dionysius, were originally fit>m Uie 

family, as it was imperial, began in Dorians ; a people of A<4ia : hence 

Vespasian, and ended m Domitian, Ancon is called Dorica : it was Uie 

whose monstrous cruelUes are here al- metropolis of Picenum. Ancona is 

lud«l to, not only as afi^g the aty „o^ ^ considerable dty in Italy, and 

of Rome, but as fdt to the uUnost belongs to the papacy, 

extent of the Roman empire, teariAg, 39. 5«#to«iM.] Sustinet doss not 

as It were, the world to pieces. Se- barely mean, thit Uiis temple of Vi- 

mianmmm, half dead under oppres- ^ub stood at Ancon, but that it was 

sion. Metaph. , , , . ^ , upheld and maintained, in all its 

87. Was in bondagf to hold Nero.] worship, rites, and ceremonies, by 

Was m bondage and slavery to the ty. Uie inhabitants, 

rant Domitian. This emperor was 40, j^f^ ^ ^.j ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

bald ; at which he wasso displeased, ^be bosom or bow of the net, which 

that he would not sufffer baldness to ^^e turbot was so large as entirely to 

be mentioned m his presence. He gjj ** "^ 

WM «J1M Nero. «. -U Ae tad empe- Lst^j Heserat. had entangled 

ror. were, ft«n bi» cruelty, bcrvire, jt«tf, «, a» to .tick fa»u 
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l^aids— let it avail me to have called ye mud*— 85 

When now the last Flavius had tcHn the half.dead 
World, and Rome was in bondage to bald Nero, 
There fell a wondrous size of an Adriatic turbot. 
Before the house of Venus which Doric Ancon sustuBs, 89 
Into a net and tilled it, for a less had not stuck than those 
Which the Mseotic ice covers, and at length, broken 
Bv the sun, pours forth at the entrance of the dull Pontic^ 
slow by idleness, and, by long odd, fat. 

The master of the boat and net destines this monster 
For the chief pontiff-— for who to offer such a one to 
sale, 46 

Or to buy it, would dare ? since the shores too with many 
An informer might be full: the dispersed inquisitors of 
sea-weed 

it. The Menilc iceJ] Tlie MeBodt on pubHc occwIom, tnrpiwid idl 

mm • Tttt lake* which in the winter ochan In luxury. Henee Hob. Ubb 

was ftvun. orer, and which, when iL ode xiiL ad fin. 
tfaswed in lommer, discharged itadf PtnOi/liCum pcHort eeadt. 

intotbeBuiinenafbytheCinunerian Juvenal, therelbre, may be under- 

BomhoruB. atood to have selected this title of the 

Here vast quantities of fine fish emperor, by way of equivoeaOy call- 

wart detained while the finosts lasted, ing him what he durat not plainly 

and then came with the flowing waters have expressed, the chief of gluttonsii 

firto the OMiuth of the PontusRuxinus. He was particularly the Pontita 

These fish, by tying in a torpid state SmnmSs of the ooll^ie at Alba. See 

during the winter, grew ftit and note on L 59. ad fin. 
bulky. The poor fisherman, who had 

42. The dmtt Pontic,] So called caught this monstrous fish, knew lUl 
fipom the slowness of its tide. This well the gluttony, as wtB as the 
might, in part, be occasioned by the crudty of Domitian : he therefon de- 
vast quantities of broken ice, whldi terminesto make a present ofit to the 
came down from the lake MaM>tls, emperor, not daring to oflhr it to 
and retarded its course. sale elsewhere, and knowing that. If 

The Euxine, or Pontic sea, is some- he did, nobody would dare to buy it ; 

times called Pontusonly. See AiiTsw. for both the buyer and aeller would 

MuxiHUi and Ptmhu, be in the utmost danger of Domitian^s 

4ii Nfi,] Linum, lit signifies fiax, resentment, at being diaqppobited of 

and, by meton. thread, which is such a rarity. 

flBade of flax ; but as nets are made 4S. Simee the akorei^ jj^] The 

of thread, it frequently, as here, sig- reign of Domitian was fkmous for the 

nifies a net. Meton. See Vi&e. encouragement of informers, who sat 

Geocg. iL L 142. themselves in all places to get intelli. 

46. For the chirf jpontijl] Doml- genoe. These particular pMpte, who 
6an, whose title, as emperor, was are mentioned here, were olIldaHy 
Pontifox Summus, or Maximus. Some placed on the shore to watch the land- 
think that the poet alludes to the ingof goods, and to take care that the 
gluttony of the pontifl^ in general, revenue was not defrauded. They 
wliich was so great as to be proverbial, appear to have been Kke that species 
The words glutton and priest were of revenue oflllcerB amongst us, which 
almost synonymous ; Ccena pontifi- are called tide-waiters, 
cum, or the feasts which they made 47. Inguidtort ofeeM^meed,] Aiga 
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Inquisitores a^erent cum remige nudo 

Non dubitaturi fugitivum dicere piscem, 

Depastumque diu vivaria Cassaris, inde 50 

Elapsum, veterem ad dominum debere reverti. 

Si quid Palphurio, si credimus Armillato, 

QuioQuid coiispicuum, pulchrumque est sequore totp. 

Res nsd est, uoicunque natat. Donabitur ergo, 

Ne pereat. Jam lethifero oedente pruinis 55 

Autumno, jam quartanam sperantibus asgnUf 

Stridebat ((eformis hyems, praedamque repentem 

Servabat : tamen hie properat, velut ur^eat Auster : 

Utque lacus suberaut, ubi, quanquam diruta, servat 

aignidm a tort of weed, which the the former should fail in the proof ; 

tides cast np and leave on the shore, namely, that the emperor hast by hia 

The poet*s calling these people algse royal prerogative, and as part of the 

hiquisitores, denotes their founding royal revenue, a right to all Ssh which 

aoeuaatioos on the moest trifles, and ire remarkable in sise or falne, 

thus oppressing the public. They dis- wheresoever caught in any p«tof the 

perMd themselves in such a mamier sea; and as this turbot cmia within 

as not to be avoided* that description, the emperor muit 

. 48. JFoM immediaia^ oomUmi^ have it, and this on the authority of 

4<&] They would immediately take those great lawyers above mentioned, 

advantage of the poor ^herman*s for- By tt^ law of England, whale and 

loio and defenceless eomlition, to be-> stuigeoii sre called ro^al fish, because, 

giaa dispute with him about the fish ; they belong to the king, on account 

and would even have the impudence of their excellen c e, as part of his or- 

tf> say, that, though the man might dinary reyenue, in oonsideraUQi) of 

have caught the fish, yet be had ipo Us protecting the sees from pirates 

right tP it — ^U»at it w|w astray, and and robbers. See Blacks. Com. ito. 

ought to return to the right owner. pw 890. 

M. long hsdjtd^ 4fe.] Vivarium, ^ Ther^ftfreii thaU he presmted.} 
as has been before observed, denotes The poor fisherman, awareof all this, 
a place where wild beasts or fishes are rather than incur the daiiger of a pro- 
kept, a p«rk, a warren, a stew or saeution at the suit of the emperor, 
ishpond. in which he could have no chance but 

Tfay( monatrous absurdity of what to lose his fine turbot, and to be 

tl^ poet supposes these fellows to ad- ruined into the bargain, makes a virr 

vance^ in order to prove that this fish tue of necessity, and therefore wisely 

was the emperor*s property, (notwith- determines to carry it as a present to 

standing the poor fisherman hfid lk>mitiaQ,whowasatthattimeatAlba« 

caught itin theil4ri«lip|ea,)maybe S^ LeH it thotM he hiL] Lestit 

conddered as one of tiiose means of should he seised, and taken from him 

oppression, which were made use of ^ the informers. 

to distress the people, and to wrest The hoatman then shall a wite pre* 

their property from them, under the iCfU makCf 

most frivolous and groundless pre* And ^ve thefl^t hrfore the teizen 

tancesy and at the same tim^ under take» Duke. 

colour of legal claim. Pr, It shall be presented, and that 

52. Paffihurius — ArmlBatnt.] Both immediately, lest it ehould grow stale 

men of oonsubu- dignity { lawyers, and stink. 

and spies, and ini<>rmers, and so fo- "^Deadly autumn^ ^cJ\ By this 

vourites wiUi Domitian. we learn, that the autumn, in that 

Here is another plea against the part of Italy, was vciy unwhole* 

poor fisherman, even granting that some. Hor. LiK ii. Sat. vi. |9| 
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Would immediately contend with the naked boatcnan. 
Not doubting to B&y that the fish was a fo^tiyey 
And long had fed m Csesar^s ponds, thence had 
Escaped, and ought to return to its old masto*. 
If we at all believe Palphurius, or Armillatus, 
Whatever is remarkable, and excellent in the whole sea, 
Is a matter of revenue, wherever it swhns.— Therefore it 

shall be presented 54 

Lest it shoula be lost Deadly autumn was now yielding to 
Hoar-fiposts, the unhealthy now expecting a quartan^ 
Deformed winter howled, and the recent prey 
Preserved : yet he hastens as if the south wind urged/ 
And as soon as they had got to the lakes, where, tho^ dcU 

molished. Alba 



ind that, at the beginning of the win- 
ter, quartan agues were expected by 
pertona ot a weakly and sickly habit. 
Sporo signifies to expect either good 
or eviL This periphrasis describes 
the season in which this matter hap* 
pened, (hat it was in the banning of 
winter, the weather cold, the heats of 
autumn suoceded by the hoar-frosts, 
«> that the fish was in no danger of 
beikig soon corrupted. 

S», Vet he hastens, jr.] Kot- 
withstanding the weather was so fa- 
vourable for preaerring the fish from 
4ainthig, the poor fisherman made as 
much haste to get to the emperor's 
pelaoe, as if it had been now aum- 
mer-time. 

59l They.] L e. The fisherman, and 
Ilia oompanions the informers, they 
would not leave him. 

^^jGat1» the lakes.] The Albanian 
Jakes: these are spoken of by Hor. 
Ibk iv. od. L L 19, Sa 

AUmms prope U laeus 
Garnet marmaream sub trabe ciireSL 
The dty of Alba was built between 
4bese lakes>andtlie hills, which, for 
tUs reason, wars called Colles Al- 
bani; hence these lakes were also 
called Lacus Albam. Alba was about 
fifteen miles from Rome. 

^Tho* demoKshed, j^c] TuUus 
Hostfllua, king of Rome, took away 
aa the treasure and relics which the 
Troiana had placed there in the tem- 
ple of Vesta { only, out of a super- 
atttiotis fear, the fire was left ; but he 
overthrew the city. See Ant. Un. 



Hist vd. xi. p. 310. All the templea 
were spared. Liv. 1. L 

The Albans, on their misfortunes, 
neglecting their worship, were com- 
mimded, by various prodigies, to re- 
store their ancient rites, the chief of 
which was, to keep perpetually burn- 
ing the vestal iire which was brought 
there by iSneas, and his Trqjans, as 
a fetal pledge of the perpetuity of the 
Roman empire* 

Alba Longa was built by Ascaniua 
the son of ^neas, and called Alba, 
fh>m the white sow which was found 
on the spot. See Vihg. Mq. liL 380- 
SL iln.viiL-t3^ 

Domitian was at this time at AIbe« 
where he had instituted a college of 
priests, hence called Sacerdotes, or 
Fontifices AJbanL As he was tlieir 
founder and chief, it might be one 
reason of his being call^ Pontifex 
Summus, L 45. when at that place. 
The occasion of his beiqg there at that 
time, may be gathered from what 
PKny says m his epist. to Com. Mu- 
natianus. 

^ Domitian was desirous to punish 
*' Com. MaximiUa, a vestal, by bu- 
*< rying her alive, she having been 
** detected in unchastity; he went to 
** Alba, in order to convoke his col- 
** lege of priests, and there, in abuse 
** of his power as chief, he con* 
<* denuied her in her absence, and 
** unheard.** See before, L 11. and 
note. 

Suetonius says, that Domitian went 
every year to Alba, to celebrate the 
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Ignem Trojanum, ct Vestam oolit Alba minorem, 
Obstitit intrant! miratrix turba parumper : 
Ut cessit, facili patuerunt cardine valvs : 
Exclusi spectant admissa opeaaia patres. 
Itur ad Atridem : turn Picens, accipe, dixit, 
Privatis raajora focb ; genialis agatur 
Iste dies ; propera stomachum laxare aaginis, 
Et tua servatum consume in saecula rhombum : 
Ipse capi voluit. Quid apertius ? et tamen illi 
Surgebant cristas : nihil est, quod credere de se 
Non possit, cum laudatur Dts sequa potestas. 
Bed deerat [nsci patinse mensura : vocantur 
Ergo in concilium prooeres, quos oderat ille : 
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Quinquatria, a feast so called, be- 
cause it lasted five days, and was held 
in honour of Minerva, for whose ser- 
vice he had also instituted the Alba- 
nian priests $ this might have ooca^ 
skmed his being at Alba at this time. 

60. 7^ kuer Ve$ta,] So styled, 
with respect to her temple at Alba, 
which was far inferior to that at 
Borne built by Numa. 

61. Wondering crowd.} A vast 
nmnber of people assembled to view 
this fine fish,- insomuch that, for a 
litUe while, parumper, they obstruct- 
ed the fishcnxnan in his way to the 



62* As it gave way*] i.f. As the 
crowd, having satisfied their curiosity, 
retired, and gave way for him to pass 
Ibrward. 

^^ThegUes, j^c] Valvar, the large 
Iblding doors of the palace are thrown 
open, and aSbrd a ready and welcome 
entrance to one who brought such a 
delicious and acceptable present.-*- 
Comp. IIoR. lib. L od. xxv. L 5, 6. 

68. The excluded fithers^] Patres 
-^ e. patres conscripti, the senators, 
whom Domitian had commanded to 
attend him at Alba, either out of 
Hate, or in order to form his prlvy- 
coundl on state aflkirs. 

There is an antithesis here between 
the admissa opsonia and the ezdusi 
patres, intimating, that the senators 
were shut out of the palace, when 
the doors were thrown open to the 
fisherman and his turbot: these ve- 
nerable personages had only the pri- 
vilege of looking at it as it was car- 
liad through the crowd. 



Many copies read expectant— f. dL 
The senators are to waitt while the 
business of the turbot is settled, be« 
fore they can be admitt<il s Ht. they 
await the admitted victuala. See ex<« 
pectant used in tiiis sense. VxKtt. iBn* 
iv. L 134. 

Casaubon reads spectant* whidi 
seems to give the most natural and 
easy sense. 

— Dainties.} Opsonium-ilv signiflo 
any victuals eaten with bread, espe> 
dally fish. AiMSW. Gr. s^o'y pro- 
prie, piscis. Hed- So likewise in 
JohnvLSL Kro o4'af isiftwo little fishes. 
Here Juvenal uses opsonia for the 
rhombus. 

64w Airides.} So the poet here hn- 
mourously calls Domitian, in allusion 
to Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, 
whose pride prompted him to be 
styled Uie commander over all the 
Grecian generals. Thus Domitian af- 
fbcted the titles of Duxducum, Prin- 
ceps prindpum, and even Deus. 

^The Ficenian.} L e. The fisher- 
man, who was an inhabitant of 
Picenum. 

— ^M^J Thua begins the fish* 
erman*s abject and fidsome address 
to the emperor, on presenting the 
turbot. 

65. What is toogreaU] Lit. greater 
than private fires. Focus is properly 
a fire-hearth, by met. fire. Pocist 
here, means the fires by which vic^ 
iuals are dressed, kitchen fires ; and 
so, by met. kitchens, q, d» The tur- 
bot which he presented to the empe- 
ror was too great and valuable to be 
dressed in any private kitchen. 




*^ 
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Preserves the Trojan fire, and worships the lesser Vesta, 60 
A wondering crowd, for a while, opposed him as he entered l 
As it gave way, the gates (»)ened with an easy hinge : 
The excluded fathers behola the admitted damties. 
He comes to Atrides : then the Picenian said *^ Accept 
** What is too great for private kitchens : let this day be 

** passed 65 

^ As a festival ; hasten to release your stomach from its 

" crammings, 
<* And consume a turbot reserved for your age : 
<< Itself it would be taken.^ — What coiad be plainer? aiid yet 
His crest arose : tbtre is nothing which of itself it may not 
Believe, when a power equal to the ffods is prused. 70. 

But there was wanting a size of pot for the fish : therefore 
The nobles ture called into council, whom he hated : 

66, At a fisHvoL] The adj. genialis 69l Hit creH arose.] ThU flattery^ 

ligpiifies cheerful, zneny, fbstival ; so which one would have thought tvo 

genialb dies, a day of festivity, a festi- gross to be received, yet pleaMd Do- 

-nd ; such as was observed on marriage mitian, he grew proud of it— Mirge- 

tr on birth* days : on these latter, they bant crists. Metaph. taken from the 

held a ytarly fisast in honour of their appearance ofa cock when he is pleased, 

genius, or tutelar deity, which was and struts and sets up his comb, 

supposed to attend their birth, and to .^TTtere is nothings ^c] L e. When 

live and die with them. See HoR. a prince can believe himself equal in 

Ub, ii. Ep. iL 187. and Pers. sat. iL power to the gods, (which was the 

1. 3. and note. Probably the poet here case with Domitian,) no flattery can 

means much the same as Horace, Ub. be too gross, fulsome, or palpable to 

fii. ode xviL by genium curabis, you be received t he will believe every 

shall indulge yourself, make iherry. thing that can be said in his praise^ 

^-Hasten to release t |-c.] The poet and grow still the vainer for it. 

here laahes Domitian*8 ^rluttony, by Mr. Dryden, in his ode called 

inaking the fisherman advise him to AlexAnder*s Feast, has finely ima- 

imload, and set his stomach at libeny gined an instance of this, where Alex* ' 

fraai the dainties which it contained, snder is almost mad with pride, at 

(which was usually done by vomits,) bearing himself celebrated as the son 

in order to whet it, and to make room of Jupiter by Olympia* 

for this turbot. Sagina lit. means any With ravisJCd ears 

ineat wherewith things are crammed The monarch hears s 

or flitted, and is well applied here to Assumes the godf 

express the toiMror's stufitng and AJkcts to nod^ 

cmnming himasa^ by his daily glut* And seems to shake the spheres, 

lonyt Tike a bent or a fowl that is 71. But-^ size^ ^c] They had 

put up to be fiitteiked. no pot capacious enongh, in its di- 

91 • Reserved fir your age.] ksM^rO' mensions, to contain this large tui^ 

vidence had purposely formed and pre- bot, so as to dress it whole. Patina 

aervedthi^ fish for the time of Domitian. is a pot of earth or metal, m which 

68. Its^ it tPOuU be taken,] The things were boiled, and brought to 

ircry fish itself was ambitious to be table in their broth. Aiksw. 

. cauight for the entertainment and gra- 72. The nobles.] Procercs — the 

tiMtlon of your Muesty. senators .^called patres, L 63. 

— What could be fiainer f] What ^--Are called into counciL] To de* 

flattery could be more open, more liberate on what was to be done in 

palpable than thUf says JuvenoL this momentous business* 
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Id quorum fade misene, magnsque sedebat * 

Pallor amidtiae. Primus, damante I^bnmo, 

Currite, jam sedit, raptl^ properabat abolU 75 

Pegasus, attonita? positus modo viHicus urbi : 

Anne aliud tunc Praefecti ? quorum optimus, atque 

Interpres legum sanctissimus ; omnia quanquam 

Temporibus diris tractanda putabat inerroi 

Justitia. Venit et Crispi jucunda senectus, 80 

Cujus erant mores, quaiis facundia, mite 

Ingepium. Maria, ac terras^ populosque r^^enti 

Quia comes utilior, si dade et peste sub ilia 

Saevitiam damnare, et honestum afierre Hceret 

Consilium ? sed quid violentius aure tyranni, 85 

Cum quo do nimbis, aut aestibus, aut pluvioao 

Vere locuturi fatum pendebat amid ? 

Ille igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 

7!^ W7tcm he hated.] Prom a con- Juvenal calls him villicus, or bafliif, 

fldousness of his being dreaded and as if Rome, by Domitian's tyrannj, 

hated by them. had so far lost its liberty and privilegesr 

7S. The palenest,] We have here that it was now no better than an in- 

a striking representation of a tyrant, significant villa^ and its officers had 

who» conscious that he must be hated no more power or dignity than a 

by all about him, hates them, and country bailiff; a little paltry officer 

they, knowing' his capricious cruelty, over a small district, 
^ver approach him without horror The prsfectus urbis (says Kex-' 

and dread, lest they should say or do yZTT, AnL lib. iiL part iL c 13.) 

something, however undesignedly, vras a sort of mayor of the city, 

which may cost them their lives, created by Augustus, by the advice 

Com p. L 85-^7. of his favourite Mscenas, upon whon» 

74. A JLiburnlan.] Some have eb** at first he confierred the new honour. 
scrxcd that the Romans made criers He was to precede all other dty ma- 
uf the Libumitins, a remarkable lusty gistrater , having power to receive ap' 
and siout race of men, (sauiii. 1. 22S.) peals from the inferior courts, and to 
Leaiuse their voices were very loud decide almost all causes within the li" 
and {Strong. Others take Libumus mits of Rome, or one hundred mikt 
here for the proper name of some par- roimd. Before this, there was 8ome> 
ticular man who had the office of times a prsfiBctus urbis created, whan- 
crier. the kings, or the greater officer8« 

75. RuHf ^c] ** Make haste, lose were absent from the dty, to admi« 
'* no time ; the emperor has already nister justice in tfatfir roon. 

** taken his seat at the coundl-table^.. But there wai m end of all this^ 

'* dun*t make him wait.'* their haMds were now tied up, their 

— .IFiM a tnatched'up g(Wfu\ — powerand Consequence were no more r 

Abolla here signifies a aeuator^s robe. Oomitian had taken every thing into 

tn sat. ill. 10-k it signifies a philoso- his own hands, and no officer of the 

pher*s gown. On hearing the sum- city could act farther than the empe- 

mons, he caught up his robe in a vio- ror deigned to permit, who kept th^ 

lent hurry, and huddled It on, and whole city in the utmost terror and 

away he went. astonishment at his cruelty and op- 

'1 his Pegasus was an eminent pression. 

lawvcr, ^ ho had been appointed prie- '27. C^ uhom, j|;c.] This Pegasus 

heel or governor of the city of Rome, was an excellent ma^trate,. the best 
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In the face of whom was sitting the paleness of a miserable 
And groat friendship. — ^First, (a Libumian crying out— 
** Run — he is already seated,^) — with a snatched-up gown, 
hastened 75 

P^asiis, lately appointed bailiff to the astonished city — 
Were the Praefects then any thing else?— of whom [he 

was] the best, and 
Most upright interpreter of laws.; tho^ all things, 
In direful times, he thought were to be managed with un- 
armed 
Justice. The pleasant old age of Crispus also came, 80 
Whose manners were, as his eloquence, a gentle 
Disposition : to one governing seas, and lands, and petyple. 
Who a more useful companion, if, under that slaughter and 

pestilence. 
It were permitted to condemn cruelty, and fo give honest 
Counsel ? But what is more violent than the ear of a tyrant. 
With whom the fate of a friend, who should speak of 
showers, 86 

Or heats, or of a rainv spring, depended ? 
He therefore never directed ms arms against 

of any that had filled that office ; santry, and good nature. Com. Hob. 

most conscientious and faithful in his lib. iL sat. L L 72. Mitis Mpentia 

adnainisttation of justice ; never strain- I.i«eIL 

ing the laws to oppress the people, 63. fVho a more useful companion.] 

but expounding them fairly and ho- The meaning is, who could have been 

iiestly. a more sahitory friend and companion, 

79-80. JVUh unarmed Justice,] — . as- well as counsellor, to the emperor. 

Such was the cruelty and tyranny of if he had dared to have spoken his 

Domitian, that even Pegasus, that mind, to have reprobated the cruelty 

good and upright magistrate, was de- of the cmpcror*s proceeding, and to 

ierred from the exact and punctual have given his advice to a man, who, 

administration of justice, every thing like sword and pestilence, destroyed 

being now governed as the emperor all that he took a dislike to. 

pleated; so that the laws had not 85. What is more yivknU ^c.\ 

their foroe ; nor dared the judges ex- More rebellious against the dictates 

•cute them, but according to the will of honest truth— ^ore impatient of 

of the emperor ; justice was disarmed advice — more apt to imbibe the most 

of its powers. fatal prejudices. 

8a CrispusJ] Vibius Crirpus, who, 86. Speak </ sfiowcrs, ^c] Such 

when one asked him if any- body was was the capridousness and cruelty of 

with Canar ? answered, ** Not even Domitian, that it was unsafe for his 

** a fly.** Doipitian, at the begin- fHends to converse with him, even on 

iringof his reign, used to amuse hiin- the most indifferent subjects, such as 

mU with catqhing flies, and sticking the. weather, and the like : the least 

. them through with a sharp pointed in- word misunderstood, or Uikeu ill, 

. fltrument. A sure presage of his fu- might cost a man his life, though to 

tUTt cruelties. that moment he had been regarded as 

81-9. A gentle dhpositlnn] He a friend, 

wae as remarkable lor sweetness of 88. Neifer dWevtcd^ ' j^c] Never 

lemper, as for his eloquence, plea- attempted to swim againnt the stream» 
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Torrentem : nee civis erat, qui libera posset 

Verba animi proferre, et vitam impendere vero. 90 

Sic multas hyemes, ataue octogesima vidit 

Solstitia : his armis, ilm quoque tutus in aula. 

Froxiraus ejusdem propcrabat Acilius eevi 

Cum juvene indigno, quern mors tarn sseva maneret^ 

Et domini gladiis jam festinata : sed olim 95 

Prodigio par est in nobilitate senectus : 

Unde fit, ut malim fraterculus esse ^gantum. 

Profuit ergo nihil misero, quod commus ursos 

Figebat Numidas, Albanfi nudus aren& 

Venator : quis enim jam non inteliigat artes 100 

Patricias ? quis priscum illud miretur acumen, 

Brute, tuum ? facile est barbato imponere r^ ? 

Nee melior vultu, quamvis ignobili^ ibat 

Rubrius, offensae veteris reus, atque tacendae ; 

tm we ray. He knew the emperor ed, and he put Domldos to death in 

too well ever to venture an opposition a cruel manner. See L 100* lOl. 

to his will and pleasure. 95. The twordt,] Gladiis, in the 

90. Spend hU life, 41^.] Crispus plur. either by 83m. for gladio, aing. 

was not one of those citizens who or perhaps to signify the various m»* 

dared to say what he thought ; or to thods of torture and death used bj 

hazard his life in the cause of truth, this emperor. 

I7 ipeaking his mind. — C^ the tyrant,] Domini, lit. of 

' 91.^ Eightieth tobtiees.] Eighty the lord, L e. the emperor Domitian, 

solstices of winter and summer ; i. e. who thus lorded it over the lives of hia 

he was now eighty years of age. subjects. 

92. With these armt, fc] Thus 96, Old age in nobilityJ] q. d. From 

nrmed with prudence and caution, he the days of Nero, till this hour, it 

had lived to a good old age, even in has been the practice to cut off the 

the court of Domitian, where the nobility, when the emperor*s jea^ 

least offence cr prejudice would long lousy, fear, or hatred, inclined him 

since have taken him off. so to do ; insomuch that to see a no- 

9?; AcUitu,] Glabrio, a senator of bleman live to old age, is something 

singular prudtnce and fidelity. like a prodigy ; and indeed this h*> 

94. fVith a youths ^c] Domitius, long been the case, 

the son of Acilius, came with his fa- 97. Cf the giants.] These fsbulona 

ther ; but both of them were soon af- beings were supposed to be the sons 

ter charged with designs against the of Titan and Tellus. These sons of 

emperor, and were condemned to Earth were of a gigantic size, and 

death. The fnther*s sentence was said to rebel and fight against Jupiter, 

changed into banishment, the more See Ov. Met. lib. i. fab. vi. 

to grieve him with the remembrance q, d. Since to be bom noble is ao 

of his 8on*s death. very dangerous, I had much rather, 

— Uuvorthy.] Not deserving that like these Terns filii, claim no higher, 

an cruel a death should await him. kindred than my parent Earth, and. 

This unhappy young man, to save though not in size, yet as to origin. ' 

his life, affected madness, and fbught be a bi'other of theirs, than be de- 

naked with wild beasts in the amphi- scended from the highest families a- 

tbeatre at Alba, where Domitian every mong our nobility, 

year celebrated games in honour of 1C& Who cannot aMP, ^c] Who is 

Mincn a ; but he was not to be decciv* ignorant of the arts oH the nohili'-y* 
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The torrent : nor was he a citizen, who could utter 89 

The free words of his mind, and spend his life for the truth. 

Thus he saw many winters, and the eightieth 

Solstices : with these arms, safe also in that court. 

Next, of the same age, hurried Acilius 

YfHh a youth unworthy, whom so cruel a death should await. 

And now hastened by Uie swords of the tyrant : but long 

since 95 

Old age in nobility is equal to a prodi^ : 
Hence it is, that I had rather be m httle brother of the 

^ants. 
Therefore it nothing availed the wretch that he pierced 
Numidian bears in close fight, a naked hunter in the Alban 
Theatre : for who cannot now understand the arts 100 
Of the nobles ? who can wonder at that qld subtlety of thine, 
O Brutus ? It is easy to impose on a bearded king. 
Kor better in countenance, tho^ ignoble, went 
Brubrius, giiilty of an old crime, and ever to be kept in 

alence : 

cithor to win tiie emperor's fiiTOitr, or to the ■implidty d ancient times* 

to avoid his dislike, or to escape the when Rome was governed by kings* 

cfltets of his displeasure ? these are who, as well as their people, wore 

known to every body, therefore it can their beards ; for shaving and cutting 

liardly be supposed Uiat they are un- the beard were not in Uu Afgjk till 

known to the emperor ; hence poor later times. Barbatusuwas a fvt oC 

Domitius miscarried in hJs stratagem, proverbial term for simple, old-Auhi* 

See note on 1. 94b oned. See Aiksw. 

Domitian could perceive, yet oould It is remarkable that, long before 

wmiDaw down the grossest flattery, the days of Brutus, we have an in- 

and thus far deceived himself, (oomp. stance of a like device, by which 

L eS.) yet no shift, or trick, to avoid David saved himself at the court of 

his destructive purposes oould ever Achish, king of Gath. 1 Sam. IjlL 

deceive him. 10-15. 

101. Who can t^onder, j-c] Lu- 103. Nor better in eemnteiumce,] 

cius Junius Brutus saved his lifo by He looked as dismal as the rest. See 

aAeting to play the fool in the court L 7SL 

€if Tarquin the Proud, when many of .— .TAo* rgnobk.] Though he was 

the nobility were destroyed, and, of plebian extraction, and therefore 

among the rest, the brother of Brutus, oould not be set up as a mark for 

Hence he took the surname of Bru- Domitian*8 envy and suspicions, aa 

tas, which signifies senseless, void of the nobles were, yet he weU knew 

raason. that no rank or degree was safe ; as 

f, d. This old piece of policy none were above, so none were be- 

would not be surprising now ; it low his displeasure and resentment, 

would be looked upon but as a shal- 104. GuUty, ^-c] What this of- 

lew device: therefore, however it fence was is not said particularly; 

might succeed in those days of and- however, its not being to be named* 

cnt simplicity, we find it would not must make us suppose it somethin^^ 

do now, as the wretched Oomitius very horrible; or that it was some 

mdly experienced. ofltoce against the emperor, which 

102^. Oh a bearded kinff.] AUa^^g was kept secret. 
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Montani quoque venter adest, abdomine tardus : 108' 

£t matutino sudan? Crispinus amomo ; 

Quantum vix redolent duo funera : sasvior illo 

Pompeius tenui juguloe aperire susurro : 

Et, qui vulturibus servabat viscera Dacis, 

Fuscus, marmorea meditatus prselia villa : 110* 

Et cum raortifero prudens Veiento Catullo» 

Qui nunquam visae flagrabat amore puellas, 

Grande, et conspicuum nostro quoque tempore monstrum ! 

Csecus adulator, dirusque a ponte satelles. 

gignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 115 

landaque devexae jactaret basia rhedae* 
Nemo magis rhombum stupuit : nam plurima dixit 
In Isevum con versus : at illi dextra jacebat 
Bellua : sic pugnas Cilicis laudabat, et ictus. 

Some commentators have supposed bly» more cruel Uuui Crisplnus, in 

it to have been debauchiitg Julia, getting people put to desth» by tht 

Dom!tian*8 wife. secret aocusaUons which he whispered 

105. The belly 9 ^c] As if his against them into the emperor's ear. 

belly were the most important thing 109. Futctu, who wot preservkigf 

belonging to him, it, rather than j-c] Cornelius Fuscus was sent bj 

himself, is said to be present. This Domitian general against the Dad* 

Mon tonus was some corpulent glut- ans, where his army and himself wera 

ton, fat and unwieldy. lost, and became food for the birds of 

10^ Criipiniu, &;c,] Here we find prey. 

Cria|mi8.brought forward again, vo- 110. MedUated wan, j^c] An 

catus ad partes. See L 1 and 2. irony, alluding to his being sent to 

— With tnormng perfume.] The command, without having any other 

amomum was a shrub which the ideas of war, than he conceived amid 

Easterns used in embalming. Of this the sloth and luxury of his sumptuous 

a fine perfumed ointment was made, villa. 

with which Crispinus is described as 111. Prudent Veiento.] See sat. 

anointing himself early in a morning, iiL 173. The poet gives Veiento the 

and in such profusion, as that he epithet of prudent, fVom his knowing 

seemed to sweat it out of his pores. how to conduct himself wisely, with 

Some think that the word matutino regard to the emperor, so as not to 

here alludes to that part of the world risk his displeasure, and from his 

fh)m whence the amomum came, i e, knowing when, and how, to flatter to 

the East, where the sun first arises : the best advantage. See L 121* 

but 1 find no example of such a use — Deadly Caiuttus,] So called from 

of the word. his causing the death of many by se- 

107. Two funerals, ^c] Crispinus cret accusations. He was raised by 

had as mucfh perfume about him as Domitian from begging at the foot of 

would have served to unoint two the Aricine hill, in the Via Appia, to 

corpses for burial. It was a custom be a minister of state. 

among the ancients to anoint the 112. Who huni'd, jr.] Catullus 

bodies of persons who died with sweet was blind, but his lust was so great, 

ointments. See Matt. xxvi. 12. This that he could not hear a woman men* 

custom, among others, was derived tioned w.ithout raging with desire 

* from the Easterns to the Romans. Or perhaps this alludes to some par- 

lOB. Than him more cmel, j*c.] ticular mistress which he kept, and 

pompeius was another of this assem- was verv fond of. 
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The belly of Montanus too is present, slow from his 

paunch: *" 105 

And Crispinus sweating with morning perfume : 
Twd fanerals scarcely smell so much. Pompeius too, 
Than him more cruel to cut throats with a gentle whimper. 
And Fuscus, who was preserving his bowels for the 

Dacian 
Vultures, having meditated wars in his marble villa. 110 
And prudent Veiento, with deadly Catullus, 
Who DumM with the love of a girl never seen ; 
A ereat, and also, in our times, a conspicuous monster ! 
A blind flatterer, a dire attendant from the bridge. 
Worthy that he should hes at the Aricinian axles, 115 
And throw kind kisses to tiie descending carriage. 
Nobody more wonderM at the turbot : for he said many 

thmgs 
Turned to the left, but on his right hand lay 
The fish : thus he praised the oattles and strokes of the 

Cilician, 



IISL In our Hmetf j-c] He 
ao wicked, as, even in Uie most de- 
generate dmefl, to appear a inonater 
of iniquitj. 

114 A hUni JIatUrer.] Aa he 
could admire a woman witbout seeing 
her, ao he could flatter men whom he 
never saw ; rather than fail, he would 
flatter at a venture. 

A dire attendant, jr.] There 

was a bridge in the Aj^nan way, 
which was a noted stand Ibr beggars. 
Prom being a beggar at this bridge, 
he was taken to be an attendant on 
the emperor ; and a most direful one 
he waa, for he ruined and destroyed 
many by secret ac cus a tio ns. 

115. Worthy thai he should ^g.] 
This he might be allowed to deserve, 
as the only thinghe was fit for. See 
note 111. 

^--^rieinkm axlet,] Aaes* by syn. 
flor curroa or rhedas I. e. the canri- 
■gsa which passed aloqg towards or 
ttom Arida, a town in the Appiatt 
way, about ten mika from Rome, a 
very public road, and much fire- 
qiMnted ; ao very opportune for b^- 
na. flea Horn. Ob. i. lat. ▼. LI.. 
Hon. hi Bieca. 

119. Thm^ Mmi kistu.] Kissing 



his hand, and throwing it fitem hia 
mouth towards the psasengers in the 
carriages, as if he threw them kisses, 
by way of soothing them iut9 stop* 
ping, and giving him alms. 

"•^The descending carriagCi'l Arida 
was built on the top of an high hill, 
which the carriagea descended in their 
way to Rome; this seems to be the 
meaning of devexa. See Anrsw. 
Devexus-a-um. From de and veho, 
q, d. Oeorsnm vehitur. 

117. Nobody more wonder*d,y^ 
That is, nobody pretended more to 
do so, out of flattery to Domitian | 
for as for the fish, which Juvenal 
here calla Bellua, (speaking of it aa 
of a great beast,) he could not aee it, 
but turned the wrong way from it, 
and waa very loud in its prdsea : jiM 
aa he uaed to flatter Domitian» hf 
praising the fencers at the games he 
gave, and the madiineiy at the thea- 
tre, when it was not possible for him 
to see what was going forward. Ju- 
venal might well call him. L 114. 
cscus adulator. 

119L The CUMm.] Some fomoua 
ghhBator, or fencer, from Cilida, who 
probahfy, was a favourite of Do- 
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£t pegma, et pueros inde ad velaria raptos. 190 

Non cedit Veiento, sed ut fanaticus cestro 

Percussus, Bellona, tuo divinat ; et iof^enB 

Omen habes, inquit, magni clarique triiraiphi : • 

Begem aliquem capies, ant de temone Britanno 

Excidet Arviragus : peregrina est bellua, cemis 185 

Erectas in ter^ sudes ? hoc defuit unum 

Fabricio, patnam ut rhombi memoraret, et annos. 

Quidnam igitur censes ? conciditur ? absit ab illo 

Dedecus hoc, Montanus ait ; testa alta paretur^ 

Quae tenui muro spatiosum colligat orbem. ISO 

Debetur magnus patinse subitusque Prometheus : 

Argillam, atque rotam citius properate : sed ex boo 

Tempore jam, Caesar, figuli tua castra sequantur. 

Vidt digna viro sententia : noverat ille 

llto. The machine.] Pegma, (from tpirit wbicfa idtpired tht priests of 

Gr. wnynffu, figo)a sort of woodenma- Belloim ^^ this name, 

chine used in scenical represenutions, — IMvliiet.] In flattery to Damitian» 

which was so contrived, as to raise ^^ ^^^ts the event of the turbot as 

itself to a great height : boys were foasthing ominous, as if the taking 

placed upon it, and on a sudden car- '^ predicted some signal and glorious 

ried Up to the top of the theatre. victory, the taking some monarch pri- 

— .7%« caveHngti] Velarla—wcre soncr— jerhaps Arviragus, then king 
sidl-doths, extended over the top of ^ t^* Britons, with whom Domltian 

the theatre, to keep out the weather, '^m ■» ^'W, might be prefl|jured, as 

Aivsw* fUUng woadded front Ms chsridt iMo 

121. VeUnio,] We read of hhn, the hands of the emperor, 

sat. iiL L ITS. as observing great si- !**• li Jbreign,] Therefore denotes 

tencs towards those who were his in- ^ookt fore^^ conquest, 

fbiors ; but here we And him very 1 W. Spears, |-c.] Sudes properly 
lavish of his tongue when he is flat- ^ signifies a stake, a pile driven into the 

tering the emperor. Seel. 111. ground in fortifications ; also a spear 

— Does not yield,] Is not behind- barbed witlfiron. Hence K«r«xC^** 

hand to the others in flattery, not «,^, the fin of a fish. Aixsw. 

«ven to bhnd Catullus who spoke ^^ Do you perceive his sharp fins 

'*^1« ^ ^ « , m.. J ^ "■'°« ^ ^ ^"^ i ^ej '«>k like so 

l%f. O BeOana.] The supposed sis- „jany spears, and portiid and sig^ 

ter of Mara ; she was fkbled to pre- nify the spean which you shaU stkk 

side over wsr : Virg. MtL v. iii. L in the backs of vanquished foes. 

703. describes her with a bloody ijT. Fabricius,] L e. Fabridus Vei. 

tooarge. Her priests, m the celebra- ento. He was so dlflbse in his ha^ 

tioD of her feasts, used to cut then- nngae, that, in short, there wanted 

idves, and dance about as if they nothing but his telling where it was 

were mad, pi%tending als^ to divine i^rtd, and how old it was, to complete 

or prophesy future events. imd establish his propheUc history of 

(Sstrussignifiesasort offly,which the fish, 

we caU a gad-fly; in the summer- i^g, ^rhat thinkeU thou them, ^.] 

time it Wtes or stmgs cattle, so as to The wofds of Domitian, who puu the 

make tlwm run about m if ,th jy wwe original question for which he assem- 

^ ^7i!^^- ^> ^^^ ^"^ ^«» senatore, 1. 71. ri*. as no 

^ meton. inspired ftirf of «ny kind, pot could be got large enough to dress 

Uenfieourpoet humourously calls the the turbot in, that they should ad. 
ft. 
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And the machlnei and the boys snatched up to the oo- 

▼erings^ IM 

Veiento does not yield : but as a fanatic stung with thy 

«id-fly, 
^ O BeUona, divines, and says^ ^^ A great omen 
<< You have, of a great and iDustrious triumph ; 
*^ You unll take some lung, or from a British chariot 
^^ Arviragus will fall ; the fish is foreign ; do you (perceive 
^* The spears erect on his back ?^ This one thing was 

wanting 1S6 

To Fabridtts, that he should tell the country of the turbot> 

and its age. 
<< What thinkest Aou then ?— Must it be cut ?" " Far 

<« hom it be 
<< This disgraoe^^ says Montanus : ** let a deep pot be 

** prepared, 
*^ Which, with its thin wall, may collect the spacious 

« orb. 130 

** A great and sudden Prometheus is due to the dish : 
^ Hasten quickly the day, and the wheel : but now, from 

<« this 
*' Time, Caesar, let potters fcdlow your camps.^ 
The opinion, worthy the man, [N*evaled : he had known 



vIm ivlMt wai to be *MM ( Uik Uiej Ash wastobedreoedy andUuitlbrfO 

had Mdd DMhing abont; Uierefore great a prince. 

Domitian aaks, if H ■bould be cut in 132. Huten,] Tbat the fish may 

piecea. not be spoiled before it can be dretaed. 

129. MoHimutt.] The glatton-* ^The ela^ md the wheel] C\mj U 

See L 105. He condudea thedebaie« the materialt and a wheel, which is 

With expfcwing a dialike of diaiiguiw 8oIid« and turns horisontaUy, the en- 

ing this noble Ssh, by dividing it« gine on which the potter nudges his 

«nd, at the same time, by flattering ware. This was very ancient. Jer. 

the emperor^ and raising his vanity. zviiL 3. 

— X«r a deep pok] TevU signifleas 133* LetpaUefs JbOtm, ^a] This 

pot, or pan, made of clay. He ad- fa a most ludicrous idea, and seems 

vises that auch a one be immediately to carry with it a very sharp irony on 

made, deep and wide enough to hold Domitian, for having called his couis 

the fish within itathin drcnmference, dl ti^gcther on euchasulject as this t 

(tanid muro :) by this means the Sah but, however, it might be meant, the 

will be preserved entire, as in auch known gluttony of Montanus, which 

-a pot It might be dressed whole. la described, 1 134^41. niade it pass 

181. Promelheu9% 4T*1 "^^ P^*^^ ^ aerious advice, and as such Do- 

Mgned him to have formed men of mitian understood it, as the next 

«(ay, and to have put life into them worda may inform us. 

by fire atoleo from heaven. Juvenil 134w Theephtkm^ fc] What Mon- 

Immoucously represents Montanus aa tanua had said about dressing the fish 

ealling for Prometheus himself, as it whole, was thocoughly worthy hia 

Were, instantly to fashion a pot on so character ; just what might have been 

jpreat an occasion, when so noble a expected fl^ hkp, and as such |>r»* 

vailed. , 
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Luxuriam imperii veterem, noctesque Nei'onis 186 

Jam Medias, aliamque famem, cum pulmo Falemo 

Ardcret : nulli major fuit usus edenoi 

Tempestate mea. Circsis nata forent, an 

Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 

Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsit ; 140 

Et semel aspecti littus dicebat echini. 

Surgitur, ct misso proceres ex ire jubentur 
Concilio, quos Albanam dux magnus in arcem ' 

Traxerat attonitos, et fasdnare coactos, 
Tanquam de Cattis aliquid, torvisque Sicambris 145 

Dicturus ; tanquam diversis partibus orbis 
Anxia praecipiti venisset epistola pennd. 

Atque utinam his potius nugis tota ilia dedisset 
Tempora ssevitiae, claras quibus abstulit urbi 
lUustresque animas impune, et vindice nuUo. 150 

Sed periit, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Coeperat : hoc nocuit Lamiarum csede madenti. 



134w He had known, ^r.] He was ad 
old court glutton, and was well ac- 
quainted with the hucury of former 
emperors, here meant by luxuriam 
imperii. No man understood eating, 
both in theory and practice, better 
than he did, that has lived in. my 
time, says JuvenaL 

135. Nero.] As Suetonius ob- 
serves, used to protract his feasts from 
mid day to mid-night. 

ISS. Another hunger, d*^*] t. e. 
What could raise a new and fresh ap- 
petite, after a drunken debauch. 

138. Circcei,] -orum« A town of 
Campania, in Italy, at the foot of 
mount Circello on the sea coasL 

139. The Lucrinc rock,] The Lu- 
crine rocks M'ere in. the bav of Lucri- 
num, in Campania. All these places 
were famous for difTcrcnt sorts of 
oysters. Uor. Epod. \L 49. & Sat. iL 
4, 4:». 

..^Ruiupian hottom,] Rutupas-arum, 

Richbunx)w in K«nt Rutupina 

littora, the Foreland of Kent. The 
luxury of the Romans must be very 
great, to send for oj-^iters" at such 'a 
dijtance, when so many places oii the 
shores of Italy afforded them. 

111. Sia^urchtri] Echinus, a sort 
of crab with prickles on its shell. 



reckoned a grmt dainty, f . dL So 
skilled in eating was Montamis, that 
at the first bite of ao oyster* or at the 
first eight of* a crab, he could tcU 
where Uiey were taken* 

142. Thty rite,] Surgxtur, imp. the 
council broke up> See 1. 64i itur. 

14S. The great generoL] Domitiaii, 
who gave the word of command for 
thetn to depart, as before to assemble. 

— Inio the Jlban tofwer,] To the 
palace at AIImu where the emperor 
now was. The word traxerat is verjr 
expressive, as if they had been dragged 
thither sorely against their wills. 

]44w Att<»Uthed~-compeOedt j'c]— 
Amazed at the sudden summons, but 
dared not to delay a moment's obedi- 
ence to it. Comp. 1. 75. 

145. Cattu] A people of Germany, 
now subject to the Landgrave of 
Hesse — Sicambri, inhabitanu of Gu- 
elderland. Both these people were 
formidable enemies. 

147. An alarming epUtle, {"C.]— 
Some sorrpwfbl news had been dis* 
patched post-haste from various puts 
of the empire. 

Little could the senators imagine, 
that all was to end in a consultation 
U|)on a turbot. 

The satire here is very fine, and re- 
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The old luxury of the empire, and the nights of Nero 135 
Now half spent, and another hunger, when the lungs with 

Faleman 
Burned : none had a greater experience in eating 
In my time. Whether oystera were bred at Circsei, or 
At the Lucrine rock, or sent forth from the Kutupian 

bottom, 
He knew well to discover at the first bite ; 140 

And told the shore of a ^a-prcbii) once looked at. 

They rise^-and the senators are commanded tp depart 
from the dismissed * 

Council, whom the great general into the Alban tower 
Had drawn astonished, and compelled to hasten, 144 

As if something concerning the Catti and the fierce Si- 

cambri 
He was about to say ; as if from different part$ of (he 

world 
An alaitning epistle had come with hasty wing. 

And I wish that rather to these trifles he h^d given all 
those 
Times of cruelty, in which he took from the city renowned 
And illustrious lives with impunity, and with no avenger. 
But he perished, after that to be iearM b^ cpblers . 161 
^e had begun : this hifrt him ireeking mt}i slaughter of th^ 

Lamia:, 

Resents Domitian as anxious about a racy formed against hino, $ee Ant. 

iRBtter of gluttony, as he could have Un. Hist. vol. xv. p. 87. 

been in affkirs of the utmost import- 152. The Lami^.] The Lamian far 

jmce to the Roman empire. mily was n^ost nob|e. See Hoiu lihr 

148. AndIwUh,4;.\]Le. It were iii. ode xvii. Of this was iBlius 

to be wished that he had spent that Lama, whose wife, Domitia Longina^ 

lime in such trifles as this, which he Pomitian took away, and afteprarda 

paitsed in acts of cruelty and murder, put the husband to death, 

which he practised with impunity. The Lamise hefe may stand for the 

on numbers of the greatest and beft nobles in genejral, (as before ^he cerf 

jBen in Rome, nobody daring to a^- (iones for the rabble in general,) who 

jrenge their suflTerings. had perished ' under the gnelty cit 

151. But he perithedt j'c] Cerdp Domitian, and with whose blood he 

jrignito any law mechanics, such as mig^t be said to be reeking, from the 

ooblers, and t^e like. Cerdonibus qpa^itity of it which h.e had shed dur- 

fttnds here for the jrabble in generaL ing his reigp. 

While DomiUan only cut oflf, now He diS pi^ety-six years after 

and then, some of the nobles, the Christ, aged forty-four years, ten 

people were quiet, hjowever amazed month^, and tnentyrsix days. He 

^hey might be, (comp. L 76.) but reigned fifteen years and five days, 

when he extended his cruelties to the and was succeeded by Nervtf ; a map 

plebeians, means were devised to cut very unlike him', being a good man, 

Jtim off. which was done by a conspi- a good statesman, and a good spldief. 
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ARGUMXKT. 



This Saiire is addressed to TdesinuSf upoeL Juvenal 
laments the neglect of encouraging learmng, Tftitf 
Caesar only is the patron of the fine arts. Asjbr Ae 
rest of ihe great and noble Romans^ they gave no heed to 

ET' spes, et ratio studiorum in Ceesare tantum : 
Solu8 enim tristes h&c tempestate camoenas 
Respexit; cum jam celebres, notique poets 
Balneolum Gabiis, Romse conducere nimoa 
TentareDt : nee foedum alii, nee turpe putarent 5 

Pnecones fieri ; cum deeertis Aganippes 
Vallibus, esuriens migraret in atria Cfia 
Nam 81 Pieria quadrans tibi nullm in umMI 
Ostendatury ames nomen, victumque Machaerae ; 
£t vendas potius, commissa quod auctio vendit 10 

Line I. The hope and retuon^ j^l d. Cfien,"] Pra co a e i w hote of* 

I. e. The single expectation of learned 6oe at Rome was to prodaim paWe 

men, that thej i^all haye a reward meeCingi« public aales, and the Tilcifc 

for their labours, and the only reason, a very mean employment ; but tfa« 

therefore, for their employing them- poor stiwing poets disreguded this 

selves in liberal studies, are rqxiaed drcumstanoe— ** any thing rather 

in Ceesar only. Domitian seems to *• than starre**— 4ind indeed, however 

he meant; for though he was a meanly this occupation might be 

monster of wickedness, yet Quinti- looked upon, it was very profitable. 

|ian. Martial, and other learned men^ See sat. iiL 1. 146i. note, 

tasted of his bounty. Quintilian says ^^mAgamppc] A spring in tfie aoK- 

of him, "Quonecpnesentiusaliquid tary part A BflBotia, oonaecrated to 

** nee studiis magis propitium numen the nine Muses. 

«• est.*^ See L 90^1. 7. Hungry CUo.] One of the nine 

2. The moumfiii fnuiesJ\yf\ioma[j .Muses, the patronen of heroic po- 

be supposed to lament the sad condi- etry : beret by meton. put for the 

tlon of their deserted and distressed starving poet, who is forced, by his 

votaries. poverty, to leavi the regions of po* 

4. Baih at GaMC] To get a liveH- etry, and would fahi beg at great 

hood by. Gabii was a little ^ty mar men*8 doors. Atrium signifies the 

Rome. Balneolum, a small bi^io. court, or court-yard, bdbre great 

— OoMi.] Public bakehouses, where men^ houses, where these poor poets 

people paid so much for bakin^^ their are supposed to stand, like other beg- 

bread. ^jars, tu ask alms. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Ae proiecHon qffoeUy hiHorians^ rheioricians, ffram^ 
marumSf 4*c. Thue last were not only ill paid, but 
-even forced to go to laiw^Jbr the poor pittance which they 
had earned^ by theJixAgue and labour tf teaching schooL 

BOTH the hope, and reason of studies, is in Csesar only: 
For he only, at this time, hath r^arded the moumml 

Muses, 
When now our famous and noted poets would try 
To hire a small bath at Gabii, or ovens at Rome : 
Kor would others think it mean, nor base, S 

To become criers ; when, the vallies of Aganippe 
Beii^ deserted, hungry Clio would migrate to court-yards. 
For if not a farthing is shewn to you in the Pierian snade, 
Yott may lore the name, and liyelihood of Machiera ; 
And ratner sell what the intrusted auction sells 10 

^ In ihe Pieriam $hade.\ Sec taL «idbefl^tog«C «]i«icU]ioodl]grmie» 

It. L 91b note* q. d. If bj pattiii^ tions, as Madiera doea. 

jour time, as it were, in the abodes 10. IwinuUi,\ So Holjrday. Com- 

of the Muses, no teward or reoom- miasaa signiflea anj thing committed 

pence is likely to be obtained for all -to one's charge, or in trust, 

jour poetical labours. Some read Goods committed to sale by public 

area— Jxit Pleria umbra seems best to auetlon are intrusted to the aucci- 

carry on the humowr of the meto- enicr in a twofold re8peetN..i- first, 

nymy inttiis and the preceding Una. that; he sell them at the best pfi»| 

a* Lmx the name, jr.] Mach«n and, secondly, that he lUthftiUy ae^' 

seems to denote the name of some A^ count with the Owner for the produce 

mons crier of the time, whose bud- of the sake. 

ness it was to notiff sales by auction, Commissa may also allude to the 

■nd« at the timeof sale, to set a price eommisskm, or iieense, of the ma- 

•n die goods, on which the biddsrs gist^ate, by which public sales in the 

wars to Incr ea s e ; henee such a sale fbrum were appointed, 

was called anctiob See Anrsw. i^neco. Some understand csmmissa anctia 

Kob I. In a metaphorical sense, alluding to 

f. d. If you find yourself penny- 'the contention anbog the bidders, 

less, and so likely to continue by the who, like gladiators matched in fight, 

exercise of poetry, then. Instead of commiflsi* (see saL L 140L nat&) op« 

thinking it beiow you to be called a pose and engage against each other in 

crier, you may cordially embrace it, their several bliddinga. 
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Stantibus, oenopborum, tripodes, armaria, cistaa, « 

Alcithocn Pacci, Thebas et Terea Fausti. 

Hoc satius, quam si dicas sub judice, Vidi, 

Quod non vidisti : faciaot equites A^^ni, 

Quanquam et Cappadoces faciant, equltesque Bithyni, 1$ 

Altera quos nudo traducit Gallia talo. 

Nemo tanien studiis indignum ferre laborem 

Cogetur posthac, nectit auicunque canoris 

Eloquium vocale modis, launim(jue mopiordit. 

Hoc a^te, 6 Juvenes : circumspicit, et stimulat vos, 80 

Materian?que sibi dqcis indulgentia quanrit 

Si qua aliunde putas rerum e^pectanda tuarum 

Prae^dia, atque idee croceae membrana tabellae 

Impletur ; lignorunt aliquid posce ocyus, et quae 

Componis, dona Veneris, Teleane, marito : S5 

Aut claude, et positos tine& pertunde libelloa. 

• 

11. To tfte ttanders 5^.] i e. The teribed, ctine« and were in hi^ fo- 
people who attend the auction aa vour, and thared io thlea mjA Ink 
buyers. noun. 

12. The Aicithoe^-ihe Thebes, f c] 18. 7%e other Giuil] Gallo Gradta 
"Some editions read Alcyonem Bac- or Galatia« another country of Aaa 
chi, &C. These were tragediea writ* Minori flromlience came slavett who, 
ten by wretched poets, which Juvenal like others* were exposed to sale with 
supposes to be sold, wi^ other lum- naked feet. Or it may rather signify, 
ber, at an auction. that these wretches (however aftcv* 

ISb Than if yon said, 4f •! '^^ wards highly honoured) were so poor, 

mean as it may appear, is still getting when th^ first came to Rome, thft 

your bread honestly, and flur better they had not so much as a shoe t» 

than hiring yourself out as a false their feet. 

witness, and forswearing yourself for The poet means, that getting ho* 

a bribe, in open court. nest bread, in however mean a way, 

14w The Atiatle Aii^«.] This sa- was to be preferred to obtaining the 

tirixes those of the Roman nobility, greatest affluence, as these fellows 

who had (kvoured some of their Asi« did, by knavery, 
atic slaves so much, as to enrich ~^mBrings aver.} Traducit signifies 

them RuffidenUy to be admitted into to bring, or convey, tram one place 

the equestrian order. These people to anmlier. It is used to doioCe 

were, notwithstanding, false, and not transplanting trees, or plants, ip 

to he trusted. gardens, &c. and is a very signifi- 

Mimorit Awt pojmUt nmltam Jidem cant word here, to denote the tran^ 

e99e odhibtndum* planting, as it were, of these vilje 

€ic. pro Flacco. people from the east to Rom^ 

15. The Cetppadotisnu,] Their 18. That joims^ jv.] The perfec- 

country bordered on Armenia. They tion of heroic poetr}', which seeiQS 

were, like the Cretans, (Tit. i. 18.) here intended, is the yniting graiod 

liars and dishonest to a proverb ; yet and lofty expression, eloquium vo- 

roany of these found means to moke cale, with tuneful measures, modis 

.their fortunes at Rome. canori?. 

-.7^ kmi§^ ^ JBilft^is.] BiUiy- VocaHs signifies something loud-^. 

nia was another eastern province, a making a noise — therefore, when ap- 

country of Asia Minor, from whence plied to poetry, lofty — high-sounding, 

ipany such pef^pist as are above de- 9. ^ No writer, hereafter, who ev 




^. 
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To the standen by, a pot, tripods, book-cases, chests. 
The Aldthoe of Paccius, the Thebes and Tercus of 

Faustus. 
This is better than if you said before a judge, '* I hare 

**8een,'' 
What you have not seen : tho^ the Asiatic knights 
And the Cappadocians may do this, and the knights (^ 

Bithynia^ 15 

Whom the other Gaul brin^ over barefoot 
But nobody to undergo a toil unworthy his studies 
Hereafter shall be compelled, whoever he be that joins, to 

tuneful 
Measures, melodious eloquence, and hath bitten the laurel. 
Mind this, young men, the indulgence of the emperor SO 
Has its eye upon, and encourages you, and seeks matter 

for itself. 
If you think protectors of your affairs are to be expected 
Prom elsewhere, and therefore the parchment of your 

saffiron-colour'd tablet 
Is filled, get some wood quickly, and what S4 

You compose, Tele«nus, give to the husband of Venus : 
Or shut up, and bore tbro^ with the moth your books laid 

by. 

cdf In uniting loftiness of style with They wrote on parchment, which 

hirmony of verse, shall be driven, feometimes was dyed of a safihm-co- 

through want, into employments lour; sometimes it was white, and 

irbich are below the dignity of his Wrapped np in coloured parchment, 

pnrsults as a poet. Comp. 1. SS, The tabelte were the books themselves 

19. BiitCH the lanreL\^Ltiurum mo- —J. e. the pages on which their mo* 

niordit. It was a notion, that, when miscripts were written. 

young poets were initiated into the If, says the poet, you take the 

aerrke of the Muses, it was a. ^reat -paiqiito-wfite ¥oluoios fiill, in fiopes 
iMdp to their genius to dicvra piece of r^of fiddliigany ^tte'Jthibl Cavar Wrei 
limi, in honour of Apolla Btee'^war<|ryou,.you had better prevent 

think that the expression is figurative, your disappointment, by burning 

and meant those who have tasted of them as tut as you can. Lignormd 

glory and honour by their compoai- aliquid posce oeyua — lose no time ia 

tioos t but the first sense seems to procuring wood for the purpose. 



best with what follows. 25. Tektitnts.] The poet to whom 

to. Mktd iMs.] Hoc agite-^t. do this Satire is addressed, 

this i e, diligently apply yourselves —The husband of VemuJ] Vulcan, 

to ^poftay* the ftbled god of fire— here put for 

— .C^ the emperm','] Ducis is here the fire itself. He was the husband 

IppHai to the emperor, as the great of Venus, 

patroo and chief over the liberal arts. ^ d. Put aH your writings into the 

tl. Seda matter fir ittdf\ Care- fire. 

fbOy endeavours to find out i(8 own 2$. Or ihU up, and hore^ 4'<^*]— ' 

gratification by rewarding merit. Lay by your books, and let the moths 

tSL Th€refire the parchmentf 4^r.] eat them. 
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Franffe miser calamos, vigilataque pnelia dele^ 

Qui MOB in panr& sublimia canuina cella, 

Ut dignus venias hederis, et imagine macrd. 

Spes nulla ulterior : didicit jam dives avarus 80 

lantum admirari^ tantum laudare disertos^ 

Ut pueri Junonis avem. Sed defluit aetas, 

IBt pelagi patiens, et cassidis, atque ligonis. 

Tsedia tunc subeunt animos, tunc seque suamque 

Terpaichoren odit facunda et nuda senectus. 85 

Acape nunc artes, ne quid tibi conferat iste. 

Quern oolis : Musarum et ApoUinis aede relictA, 

Ipse facit versus, atque uni cedit Homero, 

Propter mille anhos. At si dulcedine famse 

Succensus recites, Maculonus oommodat aedes ; 40 

Ac longe f errata domus sertire jubetur. 

In qu& sollicitas imitatur janua portas. 

Scit dare libertos extremil in parte sedentes 

Ordinis, et magnas comitum diaponere voces. 

Nemo dabit regum, quanti subsellia oonstent, 45 

97. your watched batiUs.] Your for the ftiture« by 8|iendifig your time 

writings upon iMUtlet, the deacriptioM in writing verses, your life is gliding 

of which have cost you many a watch- away, and old age is stealing upon 

All, sleepless night. ' you ; your youth, which is able to 

28. A irnaU crflL] A wretched gar- endure the toils and dangers of the 
ret* as we say. sea, the fatigues of wars, or the \m^ 

29. Worthy of ivy^ jfc] That, af« hours of husbandry, is decaying. 
ter all the pains you have taken, you 34. Thefu\ When you grow old. 
may have an image, i. r . a re^resen- ^^.Wearineu^ j*r.] You*ll be too 
tatkm of your lean and starved per* feeble, in body and mind, to endure 
son, with a little paltry ivy put round any labour, ond become irksome even 
the head of it, in the temple of to yourself. 

Apollo. 35. Hatci Uth Uulf and its Terp* 

SO. There is nofiriher hope,] You tichore,] Your old age, howeverleam- 

can expect nothing better, nothing ed, clothed in rags, will curse itself, 

beyond this. and the Muse that has been your uii« 

32. As boys the bird qf JunoA As doing. Terpsichore was one of the 

diildren admire, and are delisted nine Muses, who presided ovordanc- 

with the beauty of a peacock, (see ing luid music ; she is fid>led to have 

AiKSW. tit. Argus^) which is of no invented the harp i here, by meton. 

service to the Urd ; so the patrons, lyric poetry may be understood, 

which you think of gettuig, however 36. Hu art** ^,] The artiSces 

rich and able to aflbrd it they may be, which your supposed patron will use^ 

will yet give you nothing but compli- to have a fair excuse for doing nothing 

ments on your performances; these for you. 

will do you no more service, than the 37. The temple^ 4^*1 There was • 

children*8 admiration does the pea- temple of the Muses at Rome, whidi 

cock. was built by Martius Philippus, where 

32-33. Your age passes away.] You poets used to recite their works. Au« 

litUe think that, while you are em- gustuli built a library, and a temple 

ploying yourself to no purpose, as to to Apollo, on Mount Palatine, where 

your present subsistence, or provision the poets used also to recite their 
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Wretch, break your pens, and blot out your watched 

battles. 
Who makest sublime verses in a small cell. 
That you may become worthy of ivy, and a lean image. 
There is no farther hope : a rich miser hath now learnt 30 
As much to admire, as much to praise witty men. 
As boys the bird of Juno. But your age, patient of the 



And of the helmet, and of the spade, passes away. 
Then weariness comes upon the spirits ; then, elo<juent 34 
And naked old age hates both itself and its Terpsichore. 
Hear now his arts, lest he whom vou court should give you 
Any thing : both the temple of tne Muses, and oi Apollo, 

being forsaken, 
Himself makes verses, and yields to Homer alone. 
Because a thousand years [before him.] But if, with the 

desire of fame 39 

Inflamed, you repeat your verses, Maculonus lends a house; 
And the house strongly barFd is commanded to serve you. 
In which the door imitates anxious gates. 
He knows how to place his freedmen, sitting in the extreme 

part 
Of the rows, and to dispose the loud voices of his attendants. 
None of these great men will give as much as the benches 

may cost, 45 

verses, and where Uiey were deposit- exceedingly — very much-*^. di If 

cd. See Pees. proL L 7. and Hoi. you are thought to want money of 

lib. i. epist. iiL 1. 17. him for your verses, the doors of his 

Among the tricks made use of by house will be barred against you, and 
these rich patrons, to avoid giving resemble the gates of a dty when be- 
any thing to their poor clients, the sieged, and under the fear and anxiety 
poets, they affected to make verses wlSch the besiegers occasion ; but if 
so well themselves, as not to stand in you profess only to write for fame, he 
need of the poetry of others ; there- will open his house to you, it will be 
lore they deserted the public recitals, at your service, that you may recite 
and left the poor retainers on Apollo your verses within it, and will pro- 
and the Muses to shift as they could, cure you hearers, of his own freed- 

38. Yields to Homer alone*] In his men and dependents, whom he will 

own conceit ; and this only upon ac- order to applaud you. 

count of Homer*s antiquity, not as 48i. He knows how to place, ^-c] 

thinking himself Homer*s inferior in Dare, lit. to give.— ^. d. He knows 

any other respect how to dispose his freedmen on the 

80. Iff with Oie desire of Jbme, farthest seats behind the rest of the 

Ae,] If you don*t want to get money audience, that the>' may begin a clap» 

by your verses, and only wish to re- which will be followed by those who 

peat them for the sake of applause. are seated more forward. Ordo is « 

40. Maculonus, ^c] Some rich rank or row of any thing, so of 
roan will lend you his house. benches or scats. 

41. Strongly barr'd,] Longe — lit. 44. And to dispose^ ^c] Ho.w to 

F 
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£t quae conducto pendent anabathra tigillo, 

Quseque reportanais poeita est orchestra cathedris. 

Nos tamen lioc agimus, tenuiqae in piilvere suloos 

Ducimus, et littus sterilt versamus aratro. 

Nam si discedas, laqueo tenet amlntiosi 50 

Consuetude mali : tenet insanabile multos 

Scribendi cacoethes, et a^ro in corde senescit 

Sed vatem egregium, cui non sit publica vena, 

Qui nihil expositum soleat deducere, nee qui 

Communi feriat carmen triviale monet& : 65 

Hunc, qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum, 

Anxietate carens animus facit, omnis acerbi 

Impatiens, cupidus sylvanim, aptusque bibendis 

Fontibus Aonidum : neque enim cantare sub antro 

Pierio, thyrsumve potest contingere sana 60 

Paupertas, atque sens iriops, quo nocte dieque 

Corpus eget. Satur est, cum dicit Horatius, Euhoe ! 

Quis locus ingenio : nisi cum se carmine solo 

dispose his clients and followers, so pie who should plough in Uie dust, or 

as best to raise a rc^ar of applause-* on the sea-shore. Comp. sat. L 14S. 

euge ! — bene !-^ravo ! as we sajr* note. 

among your hearers. All this he will 60, WoM leave qf.\ Discedas — if 

do, for it costs him nothing. joa would depart from the occupation 

46. The stairst j-c] These were for of making ¥erses. 

the poet to ascend by into his ros* ..CMffoifi <lf amUMout eviL] Evil 

trum, and were fastened to a litUe ambition, whkh it is so customary for 

beam, or piece of wood, which was poets to be led away with, 

hired for the purpose. 51. An inemraUe ill haiiti Caco- 

4T. The orvhittra, $c.] The or- eUics (from Gr. itaietf, bad, and 1^^^0f, 

chestra at the Greek theatres was the a custom or habit) an evil habit, 

part where the chorus danced— the Many are got into such an itch of 

slogc. Among the Romans it was the goribbling, that they cannot leave it 

space between the stage and the com- off. Cacoethes also signifies a boil, 

mon jwjuts, where the senators and ^^ ulcer, and the like. 

Moblw mt to see plays acted. The 5j. Q^ovt inveterate, *c.] It grows 

poor poet is here supposed to make up old with the man, and rooU itself, as 

such a place as this for the recepUon jt ^.gre, by time, in his very frame, 

of the belter sort, nhould any attend 53, ^q common veinA Such talents 

his recitals ; but this was made up of ,, »„ not found among the generaUty. 

hired chairs, by way of seats, but 54, Nothing. trUtingA Expositum 

whjch were to be returned as soon as ^common, trifling, obvious— nothing 

the business was over. £„ ^ common way. 

48. Yet we rtiU go on,] Hoc agi- 55. j^^iviai verte, ^cA Trivialis 

mus— ht. we do this— we still pursue comes from trivium, a place where 

our poetical studies. Hoc agere is a ^^ ^^y, ^eet, a place of common 

phrase signify mg to mmd, attend to, resort: therefore 1 conceive themean- 

what li a are about. See Teh. And. jug of this line to be, that such a poet 

act L »c. ii. 1.1?. So before, 1. 2a hoc „ Juvenal is describing writes nothing 

agite, OJuvenes. . , „, ^ low or vulgar; such verses as are 

--prsw fnrramt, ^] We take uju^lly sought after, and purchased 

much paina to no purpose, like peo- ^ ^^ common people in Uie siieet. 
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And the stairs which hai^ from the hired beam, 

And the orchestra, which is set with chairs, which are to be 

carried back. 
Yet we still go on, and draw furrows in the light 
Dust, and turn up the shore with a barren plough. 
For if you would leave off, custom of ambitious evil 00 
Isolds you in a snare : many an incurable ill habit of writing 
Possesses, and grows inveterate in the distemperM heart. 
But the excellent poet, who has no conmicm vein. 
Who is wont to produce nothing trifiins, nor who 
Composes trivial verse in a common stvle, 66 

Him (such a one I can't shew, and only conceive) 
A mind free from anxiety makes; of every thing disr 

pleasinff 
Impatient, desirous of woods, and disposed for drinking the 
Fountains of the Muses ; for neither to stng in the 
Pierian cave, or to handle the thyrsus, is poverty, 60 

Sober, and void of money, (which night and day the body 

v^ants,) 
Able. Horace is satisfied, when he says — ^Euhoe ! 
What place is there for genius, unless when with verse alone 

The word feriat it here meUphorical. 6a Thfrsu*.] A spear wrapt about 

Ferio literally signifiet to strike, or with ivy, which they carried about in 

hit ; thus to coin or stamp money ; their bands at the wild feasts of Bac- 

hence to compose or make (hit oflT, as chus, in imitation of Bacchus, who 

we say) verses ; which« if done by a bore a thyrsus in his hand. The 

goodpoet,may besaidtobeof nocom- meaning (^ this passage is, that, for a 

mon stamp. Moneta is the stamp, poet to write well, he should be easy 

or imprefrsion, on money ; hence, by in bis situation, and in his drcum- 

roeta. a style in writing. Hor. A. P. 59. stances : for those who are harrasaed 

57. A mind, ^c] i. e. Such a poet with poverty and want cannot write 

ii formed by a mind that is void of well, cither in the more sober style 

care and anxiety. of poetry, or in the more enthusiastic 

5S./m/Mti«iit] That hates all trou* and flif^ty strains of composition* 

ble, cannot bear vexation. By sana paupertas, the poet would 

— DeiiroM of wootU-l Of sylvan insinuate, that no poor poet that had 

retirement. Hor. Rpis. ii. 2, 77. his senses would ever attempt it. 

SO, Fountains of the Miuet,]Caned 62. Horace U iatitJUd, jr.] It 

Aonides, from their supposed habi- might be objected, that Horace was 

tation in Aonia, which was the hilly poor when he wrote, therefore Juve- 

part of BoBotia, and where there were nai*srule will nothold, that a poor poet 

many springs and fountains sacred to cannot write welL To this Juvenal 

the Muees. Of these fountains good would answer, «* True, Horace was 

poets were, in a figurative sense, said *' poor, considered as to himself ; but 

to drink, and by this to be assisted in " then remember what a patron he 

thdr compositions. •' had in Mecsenas, and how he was 

501.60. In the Pierian cave^ 4^] " enabled by him to avoid the cares 

Pieria was a district of Macedon, " of poverty. When he wrote hie 

where was a cave, or den, sacred to ** fine Ode to Bacchus, and uttered 

the Aluses. ** his sprightly Kvse or £uhoe» he. 
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Vexant, et dominis Cirrhae, Nisseque feruntur 

Pectora nostra, duas non admittentia curas ? 65 

Magnse mentis opus, nee de lodice parandA 

Attonitse, currus et equos, faciesque Deorum 

Aspicere, et qualis Rutulum oonfundit Erinnys. 

Nam si Virgilio puer, et tolerabile desit 

Hospitium, caderent omnes a crinibus hydri : 70 

Suraa nihil gemeret grave buccina. Poscimus ut sit 

Non minor antiquo Kubrenus Lappa cothumo, 

Cujus et alveolos et Isnam pignerat Atreus ? 

Non habet infelix Numitor, quod mittat amioo ; 

Quintillse quod donet, habet : nee def uit illi, 75 

Undeemeret mult& pascendum carne ieonem 

Jam domitum. Constat leviori bellua sumptu 

Nimirum, et capiunt plus intestina poetse. 

Contentus fama jaceat Lucanus in hortis 

Marmoreis : at Serrano, tenuique Saleio 80 

*' doubtless, was well sated with good without his pleasures and oonveni- 

•* cheer." See^b. ii. ode xix. 1. ences, he never would have been able 

5-8i to describe, in the manner he has 

64 T?te lorit of Cirrha and XUa*] done, the snaky tresses of Alecto. 

Apollo and Bacchus, the tutelar gods See ^n. viL L -iio. All this had been 

of poets. Cirrha was a town of lost to us. 

Phods, near Delphos, where Apollo 71. T%e tiitnt trumpet.] Surdus 

had an oracle. not only means to express one who 

Nisa, a den in Arabia, where Bac- does not bear, but that also which 

chus was educated by the nymphs, gives no sound. See sat. xiiL I. 194. 

when sent thither by Mercury. Prom Juvenal alludes to iEn. viL 1. 519, 

hence Bacchus was called Dionysius, 20, 1. 

ex A»of, and Nisa; Gr. Aisrvaiof. 72. Jtitbrenus Lappa, ^c] An in- 

65w Carried on.] i. e. Inspired, and genious, but poor and miserable tragic 

assisted. poet, who lived in Juvenal*s time. 

66. Not of one, ^-c] q, d. It is the — Less than the ancient htiskin.] 

work of a great and powerful mind, Not inferior to the old writers of 

above want, not of one that is dis- tragedy. Cothurno, per metonym. 

tracted about getting a blanket for his put here for the tragic poets, as it 

bed, to fix the eye of the imagination, often is for tragedy, 

so as to conceive and describe horses 73. Atreus had laid in pawn,] It 

and chariots, and godlike appearances, has been observed by Ainsworth, 

in such a manner as to do justice to against Stephanus and other lexico- 

these sublime subjects of heroic verse, graphers, that pignero does not mean 

See Viao. Mn, xii 1. 386, 7. to take, or receive, a thing in pawn, 

68. And rvhat an Erinnys.] How but to send it into pawn. In this 

Alecto looked when she astonished view we may understand Atreus to 

the Rutulian king Turn us, when she be the name of some tragedy, on the 

filled him with terror, by throwing subject of Atreus, king of Mycenae, 

her torch at him. Mn. vii. 1. 456, 7. which met with such bad success as 

Erinnys is a name common to the to oblige poor Rubrenus to pawn his 

three furies of hell, of which Alecto clothes and furniture. Stephanus and 

was one. others understand pignerat .in th« 

70. All the snakes would havefiUen, sense of taking to pawn, and suppoM 

^c,] q, d. Had Virgil been jwor, and Atreus to be the name of the pawn- 
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Our miods trouble themselves, and by the lords of Cirrba 

and Nisa 
Are carried on, not admitting two cares at once P 65 

It is the work of a great mmd, not of one that is amazed 

about 
GretUng a blanket, to behold chariots, and horses, and the 

faces 
Of the gods, and what an Erinnys confounded the Rutulian: 
For if a. boy, and a tolerable lodging had been wanting to 

VirgU, 
All the snakes would have fallen from her hairs : 70 

The silent trumpet have groan'd nothing disastrous. Do 

we require 
That Rubrenus Lappa should not be less than the ancient 

buskin. 
Whose platters, and cloke, Atreushad laid in pawn ? 
Unhappy Numitor has not what he can send to a friend ; 
He has what he can give to Quintilla: nor was there 

wanting to him 75 

Wherewith^ he might buy a lion, to be fed with much flesh. 
Already tamed. The beast stands him in less expence. 
Doubtless, and the intestines of a poet hold more. 
Lucan, content with fame, may lie in gardens adom'd with 
Marble : but to Serranus, and to thin Saleius, 80 

broker, to whom Rubrenus had rich poet of Corduba in Spain, who, 

pswned his goods. coming to Rome, was made a knight. 

The first sense seems to have the He wrote, but lived not to finish, the 

best authority ; but with which ever civil wars between Ctssar and Pom- 

we may agree, the thought amounts pey, in an heroic poem, caUed Phar- 

to the same thing in substance ; viz» tatia. He was put to death by Nero. 

Can it be expected that this poor poet See more, Aimsw. Lucanus, 

abould equal the fire and energy of — May Vu in gardens^ 4i;c,] Repose 

the old tragic writers, while his clothes himself in ease and luxury, fame be« 

«nd ftimiture were pawned, in order ing sufficient for one who wants bo- 

to supply him with present necessaries thing else. Marmoreis— adorned with 

to keep him from starving ? A man fine buildings of marble, 

in such distress, whatever his genius 80. Serranust and to thin Saleius, 

might be, could not exert it. 4*^] These were two poor poets in 

74. Numitor,] The name Numitor Juvenal's time. Of the latter Tad- 
may stand here for any rich num, tus says, ** Who takes any notice of, 
who would let a poet starve for ** or even attends or speaks to our 
waot of that money which he lays ** excellent poet Saleius ?*' 
out -vpon his mistress, or in buying These men may get fame by the 
some useless curiosity, such as a tame excellence of their compositions ; but 
lion. Infelix is here ironicaL what signifies that, if they get no* 

7& Doubtkut ^c] Ironically said, thing el»»? fame wont feed them. 

No doubt it would cost more to main- Perhaps the poet calls Saleius te- 

tatn a poet than a lion. nuis, thin, from his meagre appear- 

79. Lucan, j^c] A learned and ance. 
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Gloria quantalibet, quid erit, n gloria tantum est? 

Curritur ad vocem iucundam, et carmen amicse 

Thebajfdos, letam fecit cum Statius urbem, 

Promisitque diem : tanU dulcedine captoa 

Af&cit ille aiiimos, tantique libidine vulgi 85 

Auditur : sed cum fre^t subeellia verau, 

Esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendat Agaven. 

Ille et militise multis lar^tur hunorem; 

Semestri vatum digitos circumli^t aura 

Quod non dant proceres, dabit histria Tu Camerinos 90 

Et Bareas, tu nobilium magna atria curas? 

Prsefectos Pclopea facit, Philomela tribunoa. 

Haud tamen invideas vati, quem pulpita pascunt 

Quis tibi Mecoenas ? quis nunc ent aut Ftocqleius, 

Aut Fabius ? quis Cotta itarum ? quis Lentulus alter P 95 

82. T^ey run.] Curritur, here used than a tneer upon Paris the player. 

Impersonally, like concurritur. Hoa. and« through 1dm, upon the empe- 

sat. L 1. 7. ror, who so underttood it, and turned 

— The pleating voicr.] t. r. Of Su- our author's jest into his punishment ; 

tius, when he reads over his Thebais for in his old age he sent him into 

in public. ^gyv^ hy the way of an honorary 

B4^ Promued a day.] i. e. Ap- service, with a military command, 

pointed a day for a public recital of This shews that this Satire was writ* 

hb poem on the Theban war. ten in the time of Domitian, and he 

86. Broken the benches, 4f^] By is meant by Casare, L 1. 

the numbers of his hearers, who However, it is very evident, that 

ilocked to attend him when he recited Juvenal meant to rebuke the nobles 

his Thebais. Notwithstanding this for their parsimony towards men of 

he must starve, for any ihing the no- genius, by shewing how generous 

bles will do for him. Paris was to them, insomuch that 

87. IJis untouched A^ve.] His new they ought to be ashamed to be out- 
play called Agave^ which has never done by a stage-player. 

been heard, or performed. This play 89. SemettrUn goUL] Semestris not 
was formed upon the story of Agave, only means a space of six months, 
the daughter of Cadmus, who was (sex mensium), but the half or mid- 
married to Echion king of Thebes, die of a month. The moon is called 
by whom she had Ptenthseus, whom semestris, when she is arrived at the 
she, and the rest of the Menades, in middle of her month, and is quite 
their mad revels, tore limb from limb, round in form, 
because he would drink no wine, and The aurum semestre here means 
for this was supposed to slight the gold in a round form, <• e. a ring ; 
tfeasts of Bacchus. Aixsw. See Hon. such as was worn by knights, to which 
SaL lib. ii. sat. iii. 1. 303 ; and OviOb dignity some poets had been raised. 
Met. iiL 72.5^ through the interest of this stage- 

— Paris,] A stage-player, in high player with the emperor. But qu.— 

favour with Domitian ; insomuch that If there be not here an allusion to the 

Domitian fell in love with him, and winter and summer rings ? See sat L 

repudiated his wife Domitia for his L 27. 

sake. 91. Camerini and Barem, j^r.}* 

What Juvenal says here, and in Some rich nobles, whoee levees the 

the three following lines, in a seem- poor poets might attend in vain, 

ing complimentary way, was no more 92. Pclopea makci fre/tcU.] The 
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What mil ever so much fame be, if it be only fame ? 
They run to the pleasing voice, and poem of the favourite 
Thebais, when Statius has made the city glad, 
And has promised a day : with so great sweetness does he 

afPect 
The captivated minds, and is heard with so much eager 

desire 85 

Of the vulgar: but when he has broken the benches with 

his verse, 
He huncers, unless he should sell his imtouched Agave to 

Pans. 
He also bestows military honour on many ; 
He binds round the fingers of poets with Semestrian gold. 
What nobles do not give, an actor will. Dost thou trouble 

thine 90 

Head about the Camerini and Barese, and the great courts 

of nobles ? 
Pelopea makes prefects, Philomela tribunes. 
Yet envy not the poet whom the stage maintains. 
Who is your Mecsenas ? who will now be either a Proculeius, 
Or a Fabius ? who a second Cotta ? who another Lentulus ? 

tragedy of Pelopea. the daughter of Meeienas was to Horace ? who not 

Thyettes, who was lain with hy her only enriched him, but made him hi* 

own &ther, and produced ^gysthus* friend and companion, and introduced 

who killed Agamemnon and Atreus. him to the favour of the emperor 

^^PhUomela trilnmet,] The tragedy Augustus. 
of Philomela, the daughter of Pan- .^ProcuMa*,] A Roman knight, 

dion king of Athens, ravished by Te- intimate with Augustus. He was so 

reus, who had married her sister liberal to his two brothers, Scipio and 

Ptrogne. See more, Aiksw. tit. PhU Murena, that he shared his whole 

ImneUu patrimony with them, when they had 

The poet seems here to insinuate, been ruined by the civil wars. See 

Itat dia performance of Paris, in these Hoiu lib. iu ode iL 1. 5-0. 
trydfcs, ao charmed the emperor, 95. Falnu$J\ The Fabius is, per- 

■ad gave the actor such an ascend- haps, here meant, to whom Ovid 

ncy over him, as to enable Paris to wrote four episUes in his banishment, 

have the great offices of state at his as to a noUe and generous patron of 

diqiosal, ao that they were conforred men of genius. Or it may relate to 

oo whomsoever he pleased. Fabius Maximus, who sold his estate, 

98. Envy not^ 4;^.] q. d. Though, in order to redeem some Rbmans who 

in some instances, great things have had been taken prisoners by Han- 



done for some individuals, thro* nibal. 

the influence and interest of Paris, '^CoUa,'] A great friend to Ovid, 

yet, in general, those who have no- who wrote to him three times from 

thing eUe to depend on but writing Pontus, as to a constant patron. Ovid 

for the stage, are left to starve, and says to him, 

therefore are hardly (baud) to be en- Cnmqme lahetU alii, jadataque veh 

vied* Pulpita^-i-^ee sat. iii. L 163. rehnquantt 

note. Tu lacera remantt anchora tol* 

94w MectBHot.] Who is the rich roH : 
man that is such a patron to you, as 
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Tunc par ingenio pretium : tunc utile multis 

Pallere, et vinum toto nescire Decembri. 
Vester porro labor foecundior, historiarum 

Scriptores : petit hie plus temporis, atquc olei plus : 

Namquc oblita modi millesima pagina surgit 100 

OmniDus, et crescit multd damnosa papyro. 

Sic ingens rerum numenis jubet, ataue operum lex. 

Quae tamen inde seges ? terras ouis fructus apertae ? 

Quis dabit historico, quantum aaret acta legenti ? 
^ Sed genus ignavum, quod lecto gaudet et umbrft. 105 

^Dic igitUTy quid causidicis civilia praestent 

Officia, et magno comites in fasce libelli ? 

Ipsi magna sonant ; sed tunc cum creditor audit 

Praecipue, vel si tetigit latus acrior illo, 

Qui venit ad dubium grandi cum codice nomen : 110 

Tunc immensa cavi spirant mendacia folles, 



Grata tua est igitur ptetas, Ignot- 
cimut i//u, 
Qui^ cum fortunAf terga dedere 

Oo. Lentului.] A man of great libe- 
rality, to whom Cic. epist. vii. lib. L 
ad famil. thus writes : Magna est ho- 
minum opinio de te, magna commcn- 
datio libcralitatis. 

96. Reward teas equal, ^*<'.] When 
there were such men as these to en- 
courage genius, and to be the patrons 
of learning, then reward was equal 
to merit. 

97. To he pak.] With constant 
itudy and application, which were 
then sure to be profitable. Comp. 
HoR. epist. iii. 1. 10. I^CRiJi. sat. i. I24w 

— Toknov nothing; of wnc, j'C.]— 
The feast of the Saturnalia was ob- 
served in the month of December, 
with great festivity and jollity, with 
plenty of wine and good cheer : all 
this it was worth a poet*8 while to 
give up entirely for his study ; and 
rather than not finish what he was 
about, not taste so much as a single 
drop of wine during the whole festi- 
val, knowing that he was certain to 
be well paid for his pains. 

99. Your lahovr, ^-c] He now 
speaks of the writers of history, whose 
labour and fatigue are beyond those 
of other writers, and yet they are 
equally neglected. 

98-9. Is more abundant, j-r.] The 



subject-matter more various and ex- 
tensive. 

99. More oil] Alluding to the lamps 
which they used to write by, in which 
they consumed a great quantity of 
oil. See sat. L 1. 41. note. 

100. Forgetful qfmeasvre,] The 
subjects are so various, and the inci- 
dents crowd in so fast upon the histo- 
rian, that he passes all bounds, with- 
out attending to the size of his work, 
it rises to a thousand pages before you 
are aware. 

101. Ruinous vUh mtich paper.}^ 
So much paper is used, as to ruin 
the poor historian with the expence 
of it. 

102. The great number qfthkiga,'\ 
i, e. Which are treated. 

— TAr law of such xoorktA Tbm 
rules of history, which oblQpe tlM 
historian to be particular in his rdft- 
tion of facts, and, of course, diflbae. 

103. What harvest:] What pro- 
fit do you reap. 

•^The fir-extended grounds] The 
wide and boundless field of history. 
Comp. Vino. Geor. iii. 194^.6^ and 
Geor. ii. 280. 

Some think that this cxpresaon of 
tcrrae aperta;, taken in connection 
with the scgcs, is, as that is, meta- 
phorical, and alludes to the labour of 
the husbandman, in opening the 
ground by tillage, in order to prepare 
it for the te«I. So the h^torian 
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Then reward was equal to genius: then ^twas useful to 

many 06 

To be pale, and to know nothing of wine for a whole D^ 

ceraber. 
Moreover your labour, ye writers of histories, is matt 
Abundant : this demands inore time, and more oil ; 
For the thousandth page, forgetful of measure, arises 100 
To ye all, and increases ruinous with much paper : 
Thus the great nuiyber of things ordains, and the law of 

(such) works. 
What harvest is from thence ? what fruit of the far-et^ 

tended ground ? 
Who will give an historian as much as he would give to a, 

collector of the registers ? 
But they are an idle race, which rejoices in a couch otr a 

shade. 105 

Tell me then, what civil offices afford to the lawyers. 
And the libels their attendants in a great bundle ? 
They make a great noise, but especlially then, when the 

creditor 
Hears, or if one, more keen than he, has touched his ode. 
Who comes with a ffreiat book to a doubtful debt : 110 
Then his hollow bellows breathe out prodigious lies, 

|llough«, and digy, and labours, aa it 108. ^ gre^ noUe.] Bawls aloud 

were. In the field of history, in hopes — magna, adverbially, for magnopere. 

fif reaping pro^t thereby. Griecism. 

, . 104. W collector of the rcgisUrt,] — 108-9. S^ciaify-^when thecredi' 

The acta were journals, registers, acts tor hear*,] Creditor signifies one that 

of the senate, or the like records. lends, or trusts ; a creditor. 

iThe clerk, who wrote or collected The lawyer here sjwken of must be 

them, was called actuarius. He was supposed to be of council with the 

a wrt of historian in his way. plaintifT, or creditor, who makes a 

Ids, They are an i4le race, fc.] — demand of money lent to another. If 
. 8ai perhaps it may be said, that, the lawyer observes him to be within 
ibog^ they write much, yet that hearing, be exerts himself the more, 
t|i» write at their ease ; thattbey,a8 109. On^ more keen-l If another, 
wi^ UB the poets, are a lazy set of fel- of a more eager disposition* and more 
lusrsv who write lolling upon their tamest about the event of his cause, 
eouches, or repose themselves in sha4y who sues for a book-debt of a doubt- 
places. Hence Hob. lib. i. ode icxxii. I. All nature, and lirings his account- 
- PoadfHMM. SI quid vacui tub umbra books to prove it, thinks that the 
LuHmu* tecum, lawver does not exert himself suffici- 
Again : — Somno gaudentU et utnlbr^ entlv in his cause, and intimates this 
Itpist. ii. lib. iL L 78. to ^e plt«der, by a jog on the side 

JOC Civil offices^ ^c] What th^ with his eHxiw^ — ^th.en,&c. SeeAiNSW. 

get by their pleading for their clients Codex, No. 2 ; and Nomen^ No. 6. 

Si dvil actions. 111. HoUow. heUowtA i*e. His lungs. 

107. Th* libels, jr.] Their bun- — Breathe out jfrodygioHt He*.] In 

dies of briefs which they carry with order to deceive tbe court, and to 

them into court. make the best of a bad cause. 

Q 
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CoD8puitur(|ue anus. Verum deprendere messem 
Si libet ; hinc centum patrimonia causidicorum, 
Parte alid solum russati pmie Laoertse. 
Consedere duces: surgis tu pallidus Ajax, 115 

Dicturus dubi& pro libertate, Bubuloo 
Judice. Rumpe miser tensum jecur, ut tibi lasso 
Figantur virides, scalarum gloria, palmae. 
Quod vods pretium ? nocus petasunculus, et vas 
Pelamidum, aut veteres, Afrorum epimenia, bulbi ; 190 
Aut vinum Tiberi devectum : quinque lageoas, 
Si quater egistL Si oontigit aureus unus, 
Inde cadunt partes, ex foedere pragmaticorum. 
, JBmilio dabitur, quantum petet, et melius nos 

111. /« 9pU Mp(m»] Is slATcrad aH by way of ridicule on the eager and 

over with his foaming at the mouth, agitated lawyer, who is supposed to 

— .^^yoM would ditcover^ j^c] Were arise with as much fury and zeal in 

it possible to compute the gains oT Ids client's cause* as Ajaz did to as- 

lawyers, you might put all tiiey get sert his pretensions to the armour in 

in one scale, and in the other those dispute. 

of Domitian*s coachnuui, and there 116. DouhtfyifireedoinJ] The ques- 

would be no comparison, the latter tion in the cause is supposed to be* 

would so far exceed. whether such or such a one is entitled 

As some understand by the russati to the freedom of the dty; there were 

Ijacertse, a charioteer belonging to many causes on this sulject. 

Domitian, who was chKl in a red U- 116~I7. Bmbuktu he^ jtiidgt,]^^ 

yetjt and was a great favourite of that This may mean C. Atilius BuIhiIcus, 

emperor, so others understand some who was consuL Or, by Bubulcus* 

soldier to be meant, who, as the cus- the poet may mean some stupid, ig- 

tom then was, wore a red or russet norant fellow, who was fitter to be an 

apparel : in this view the meaning is, herdsman, than to fill a seat of jus- 

tbattheprofitsofone hundred lawyers, tice. And thus the poet might satf* 

by pleading, do not amount in vulue rise the advancement of persons to 

to the plunder gotten by one soldier, judicial oiBces, who were totally un- 

So Mr. C. Dbtdek : qualified and unfit for them. 

Ask wM he gains by att Ihii lying 117. Break your ttretehed Bver.y^ 

praUt Which, with the bther contents in 

A captain's plunder trebles his the region of the diaphragm, must 

estate. be distended by the violent exertions 

So Joh. Britannicus — Russati La^ of the speaker t or it may mean the 

certcB. Lacerta, nonien militis, fie- liver distended by anger. So Horace 

turn a poeta t nam milites Romani usi on another occasion, fervens difficili 

sunt in pnelio vestibus russatis, Ac bile tumet jecur. HoB. ode xiiL lib. 

115. The chieft^ jr.] Consedere iil. 4 

duces. The beginning of 0vid*s ac- 1 18. Green pahnst 4^*1 It was the 

count of the dispute, between Ulysses custom of the client, if he succeeded 

and Ajax, for the armour of Achilles, in his cause, to fix such a garland at 

Ovid, Met. lib. xiii L L here hu- the lawyer's door, 

mourously introduced to describe the -~7%f ^lory of your stairs.'] By 

sitting of the judges on the bench in which the poor lawyer ascended to his 

a court of justice. miserable habitation. 

— Thou risest a pale AJax,"} AUud- 119. Of your voice.] Of all your 

ing to Ovid, lib, xiiL L i. bawling— What do you get by all the 

Surgii ad hos elypH dominus sep- noise which jou have been making ? 

temphcis AjaxL. 120. qf sprats.] Pehunidum. It 
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And bis bosom is spit upon. But if you would discover 

the 
Profit, put the patrimony of an hundred lawyers on one 

nde, 
And on the other that of the red-clad Laoerta only. 114 
The chiefs are set down together, thou risest a pale Ajax, 
In order to plead about doubtful freedom, Bubulcus 
Being judro : break, wretch, your stretched liver, that, to 

you utigued. 
Green j>alms may be fixed up, the glory of ^our stairs. 
What IS the reward of your voice ? a dry bit of salt bacon, 

and a vessel 
Of sprats, or old bulbous roots which come monthly from 

Africa, 
Or wine brought down the Tiber: five flagons, 121 

If you have pleaded four times — If one piece of gold befalls, 
From thence shares fall, according to the agreement of 

pragmatics. 
To ^nmius will be given as much as he will ask ; and we 

have 

if not very certain what these fish Roman aureus was in value about 

were; but some smaU and cheap fish IL it. Sd. according to Pliny, lib. 

■eem to be here meant. Ainsworth xxxiii. c. 3. See post, 1. 243. 
•ays they were called pelamides, 4 12& Thence tharet fiU^ jj^c] This 

Or. vtiXos, lutum— day, or mud. poor pittance must be divided into 

Most likely they were chiefly found shares, and fall equally to the lot of 

ID mud, like our grigs in the Thames, others besides yourself, 
and were, like them, of little worth. —According to the agreement, fe,] 

^.jCHd buibaus roottt j-c] Perhaps Ainsworth says, that the pragmatic! 

onioDS are here meant, which might were prompters, who sat behind the 

be among the small presents sent lawyers while they were pleading, and 

monthly from Africa to Rome. See instructed them, telling them what 

Aiirsw. Spimenia, Pliw. xix. 5. the kw, and the meaning of the law, 

caUs a kind of onion, epimenidium, was. For this, it may be supposed, 

fromGr. twiunnhof. Amsw. £W. that the pragmatic! agreed with the 

memedimm. Those sent to the lawyer IfTew. whom they thus -erved, to 

were veteres— old and stale. ■*»^ "» the fees. We use the word 

ISl. fVine brought down the Ti- P«gniatical, to denote burily med- 

irr.l Coming down the stream from «">»« ^^ mtrudmg into others' con- 

Vdento, or some other place where <*™» ? *»««=« foohshly tolkative, im^ 

ted wine was made. pertinent, saucy. Phillips. Gr. 

-^Five JIagons.] Lagena was a sort »i«yf*«Tnto« lolers in negotiis 

of bottle in which wine was kept, agendis. 

The five lagensB' cannot be suppoeed 124 To JEnuRus wiU be given, 

to make up any great quantity. Five jr.] We may suppose that this iSmi* 

bottles of bad wine, for pleading four lius was a rich lawyer, who, though 

causes, was poor pay. of inferiolr abilities to many poor 

12S. A piece qf gold, j^c.] If it pleaders, yet get a vajt deal of njo- 

should so happen, that you should ney by the noble and splendid appssr- 

get a piece of. gold for a fee. The aace which he mada. 
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Egtmuft : hujuft eiiim stat currus abeneus, alti lU 

Quadrijuges in vestibulisy atque ipse feroci 

BcUatore sedens curvatum hastile minatur 

Eminus, et statua meditatur praelia luscS. 

Sic Pedo conturbat, Matho deficit : exitus hie est 

Tongilli, ikiagno cum rhinocerote lavari 180 

Qui solct, et yexat liitulentA balnea turbft, 

Perque forum juvenes longo premit assere Medoi^ 

Empturus pueros, argentum, myrrhina, vUks : 

Spondet enim Tyrio stlataria purpura filo. 

El tanien hoc ipsis est utile : purpura veildit 188 

Causidicum, vendunt amethystina: convemt iUis 

Et strepitu^ et facie majoris vivere censfis. 

Sed finem impensse non servat prodiga Roma. 

lit redeant veteres, Ciceroni nemo duoentos 

124^ We MavepkniM heiier,}^ 19a Cf T^HgiBaM*) tbt watsddie 

Tliough there be some among us who other lawjer, who ruliMl lilttilelf by 

ve abler lawyers. wanting to seim rich aMl odIisideN 

12S, A brazen chariot, j-c] He able, 

had a large brazen statue, a fine — WUhkirg€f^inocerot.]Th€Tieher 

bronze, as wc should call it, of a sort used to go to the baths, with their 

chariot, drawn by four horses, placed oil in a Tcssel made of the horn of « 

ill his vestibule, or entrance to hia rhiBoccirbat whiefa was very expen* 

house, which made a magnificent ap- siye. Toiigillus did this in order to 

pearance. Quadryugis signifies four l^ Uimigfat rich. So ivory is called 

horses harnessed together, and draw- elraoant. Geor. ilL 26. Meton. 

ing in a chariot. I3l. WUh a dirty Crowd,] Who 

126.7. Ifim$elf— sittings 4'<^-l'— followed hUn through tlie dirty 
There was also an eq^uestrian statue Greets, as his attendants, and there- 
of JBmilius hinfutelf, mounted on a fore were theix^selves mUddy and 
war-horse, in the very action of bend- dirty, and, of tburse, very oflR^nsive 
ing back his arm, as il' ready to throw to the gentry whb resented to the 
a javelin. public baths. 

128. A blittking ttaiue,] The sta- 132. Prute* the young Medet,} 
tue represents iErailius as meditating He rides through the forum fn ^ lit* 
some H^eat stroke against an enemy, ter, set upon poles which rested oa 
and having one eye shut, in order to the shoulders of the bearers, 

take aim with the other. Or perhaps — Young Afedes.] The Romans 

^milius had but one eve. which the were furnished with slaves from Me- 

statue represented. All these things, dla and Persia, who were very tall 

which can add no real worth or afai- and robust ; these were chiefly em- 

lity to the owner of them, yet strike ployed in carrying the lectfcsp, or lit- 

the vulgar with high veneration for ters, in which the richer people were 

iBmilius, and engage them to 'em- carried through the streets of Rome, 

ploy him in preference to others, in- 133. Going to buy, ^.] Appear- 

iomuch that he may have what fees ing thus, as some great man who was 

he pleases. See L 124. going to lay out money in various ar<* 

129. Thus Pedo br^ks^l Contur- tirlesof luxury. Pueros, here, meant 
bat — ruins himself, by wanting to ap- young slaves. 

pear rich, in order to draw clients. 134. His Jbreigk fntrple.] His 

'mm^MaihoJhlU.] Becomes bankrupt, dress was al^ very expensive, and 

as it were, by the 'expeftce he puts was such as the nobles worew 

him<«elf to oa the same account. ^-^Promise* fir him,] i. «. Gains 
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Pkftded better: for a brazen chariot stands, and four 
stately 1£5 

Horses in nis vestibules, and himself on a fierce 
War-horse sitting, brandishes a bent spear 
Aloft, and meditates battles \iith a biinkinff statue. 
lYius Pcdo breaks— Matho fails : this is the end 
Of Tongillus, iirho to bathe with large rhinoceros 190 

Is wont, and vexes the baths with a dirty crowd ; 
And thro^ the forum presses the young Medes with a loi^ 

pole. 
Going to buy boys, silver, vessels of myrrh, and villas ; 
For his foreign pumle with Tyrian threiid promises for him* 
And yet this is useful to them : purple sells 185 

The lawyer, violet-colour'd robes sell him : it suits them 
To live with the bustle and appearance of a greater income. 
But prodigal Rome observes no bounds to expence. 
Tho^ the ancients should return, nobody would ^ve Cicen> 

bim eredit. ^pondeo properlj tig- also the gentry among the RamaBt 

Bifict to midertake, to be surety for were fond of wetiringi and this, there* 

aaotber, and it is here need in a me- fore, k\ao recommended the lawyers 

taphnrical sense ; as if the expensive to observation, and sometimes to en* 

diesa of Tongillus was a surety for ployment. 

him as being rich, because by this he 137. ITIiA the fmHlt. jv.] Thqr 

appeared to be so. found it suitable to their views of m* 

— Foreign purple,] Stlatarias,<Anom commending themselves, to Hve above 

stlata, a «hip or boat) signifies out- their fortunes, and, of courae, to be 

landish, foreign, as imported by sea joirrounded vdth numbers of Mteod^ 

from a foreign country. ants, &c and, from this, and the 

— TVHan thread.] The thread, of appearance of their dresf, to seem 

which tile garment of Tongillus was richer than they were : this, 9M the 

made, was dyed in the liquor of the next line imports, because nobody 

mure\, a shell-fish, of whieh came was looked upon that was not sup- 

the Sncst purple dye, and the best of posed able to afford to be extravagant; 

which were found near Tyre ; there- such was the motMtrous prodi^sfity 

fore we often read of the Tyrian pur- of the tiroes, that the expences i 

pfe. See iSn. iv. 2S9. Hob. epod. people were boundless. 
zfi. L SI. 139. Kobcdy wmld give Cieen^ 

iS5b Thit ii utefltl^ ^] Ail this 4fr.] Such is the impoitonoe of fashi. 

parade of appearance is a means of re- onable and expensive appearaiioe, tliat 

commending the lawyers to observa- pven TuUy hhnself, <if be could re- 

tion, and sometimes to employment, turn from the d&id,) though the 

therefore may be said to have its use greatest orator that Rome eytx saw, 

where it succeeds. as well as the ablest advocate, nobody 

13&^ Purple jeSr the Iswjrrr.]— would give him a foe, thoi]^ ever 

His itaie appearance is often the cause so small, unless he appeared with a 

«f hfe getting employment, in which, ring of great value glittering yp^ 

for the price of his* foe, he may be his finger, docentos nummoib The 

Mid to sell himself to bis dient. nummos srgenti was a sesterce, the 

136. Violet-cebmred rokes.] Ame- fourth part of a denarius, but scvc* 

thysCbia. Thr unethyst is a precious fartliings of our money. 
aieot of a tiolet^KikMr. This colour 
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Nunc dederit nummos, nisi fulserit annulus ingens. 140 

Respicit hoc primum qui litigat, an tibi servi 

Octo, decern comites, an post te sella, togati 

Ante pedes. Ideo conducta Paulus agd)at 

Sardonyche, atque ideo pluris, auam Cotsus agebat, 

Quam Basilus. Rara in tenui lacundia panno. 146 

Quando licet flentem Basilo producere matrem ?• 

Quis bene dicentem Basilum ferat ? accipiat te 

Gallia, vel potius nutricula causidicorum 

Africa, si placuit mercedem imponere linguse. 

Dedamare doces P 6 ferrea pectora Vect! ! 150 

Cum perimit ssevos classis numerosa tyrannos ; 

Nam qusBcunque sedens modo l^^erat, haec eadem stans 

Proferet, atque eadem cantalut versibus isdem. 

Ul. He thai ntifftttes, ic.] He thcfwora. See titi.LS, and note | 
that wmnts to employ counsel, instead and sat. iiU L 117, ooC» Nmnbav 



of first inquiring into the abilities of of these were seen walking belbfeihe 

the man whom he employs, asks great, on whom they were dependent* 

how many servants he keeps, and in ^TVrgfbrv Pamku, fe.] Some 

what style he lives. poor lawyer, who, thoi;^ h« could 

141-2. Eight servants.] u e. Slaves not aflbrd to buy a ring set with a 

to carry your litter. The litters were sardonyx, yet hirsd one to make his 

more or less respectable, as to their appeaiaaoe with at the bar ; and by 

appearance, from the number of bear- this meant got greater fees than tiiose 

crs which carried them ; some had who appeared without aome such or* 

air. See sat. i. 1. 51, and note 2. nameot^ 

These wera called hezaphori, from liSw Camus or Batiims,} Two poor* 

Gr. i(, six, and pt^, to bear. - but« pnAahly, learned lawyers of the 

Laxior hesaphoris tua sit lectioa time. 

Heeba, ' Mart. lib. ii. ep. 81. ^-^hquenee is rare, jj^c] Nobody 

Quum tibi mm essent seji fMltia, will give a nuin credit for being elo- 

Ceeciiiane, quent, if he appears in n^gs, at least 

JngeiUi late vecius es hexaphoro, very rarely. 

Mart. lib. iv.ep.50L 146. When can BasUms produce, 

Tranquillus writes, that Caligula j«-] When will Basilus, or any man 

was carried on a litter borne by eight with a mean appearance, be employed 

..^Ktophoro. This piece of state in a cause of great consequence, as 

might afterwards be afl^ed by thoee Cicero for Ponteius, where a mother 

who wished to make a great and was produced in court, wee^iing and 

splendid appearance. supplicating for the life of her son. 

142. Ten attendamUA Comites, 147. Who wiU hear BasUmst ic.] 

attendants upon him. It was the i. e. Let a lawyer be ever so ^le, or 

custom, says Grangius, not only for speak ever so well, nobody will pay 

princes, but for others, who were car* lidm the least attention, if his appear- 

lied in litters, to have a number of ance be poor and shabby, 

people attending them, who were —JLet Galiia, jr.] France and 

called comites. Africa were remarkable, at that time, 

.^Whether a chair, j-c] Whether, for encouraging eloquence, and had 

though yon may walk on foot, you great lawyers who got laige fees. See 

have a litter carried after you, that Mr. C Dryden*s note 

you may get into when you please. Comp. sat. xv. L 111* Ainsw. ex- 

— GowiMfnat, ^c] Poor clients, plains nutricula, a breeder, a ' 

atUad togatiy fhmi the gowns which up. 
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Now-a-days two hundred sesterces, unless a great ring 

shone. ^ 140 

He that litigates regards this first, whether you have eight 
Servants, ten attenoants, whether a chair is after you. 
Gownsmen before your steps. Therefore Paulus pleaded 

with an hired 
Sardonyx, and therefore pleaded at an higher fee than 
Cossus or than Basilus. Eloquence is rare in a mean 

clothing. 
When can Basilus produce a weeping mother ? 145 

Who will bear Basuus (tho") speaking well ? let Gallia 
Receive you, or rather, that nurse of lawyers, 
Africa, if it has pleased you to set a reward upon your 

tongue. 
Do you teach to declaim ? O the iron heart of Vectius ! 
When a numerous class hath destroyM cruel tyrants : 151 
For..Jvhatever, sitting it has just read, these same things 

• standing. 
It will utter, and rehearse the same, over and over, in the 

same verses. 

149. ^it hatpleoHd you, j-c] Le, -^JkHroyed erud iifnmtt.} AU 

If jou make a point of getting money luding to tlie subject of the declam«> 

by your eloquence at the bar. tion, aa« *' Whether tyrant* abould 

I5(k Do ffou teach, ^c] Having *' not be destroyed by their subjecta?** 
shewn how badly the lawyers were The declaimers are suppoaed to liokl 
off, in this dearth of encouragement the affirmative. Comp. sat. L 15^7, 
given to liberal sciences, and of re- and note on 1. 15. 
warding reai merit and abilities, he Some refer this to Dionysius, tha 
now proceeds to shew, that the teach- tyrant of Sidly, who, after he was 
era of rhetoric, who opened schools deposed, went to Corinth and set up 
for the laborious employment of in- a school, where Juvenal humourously 
structing youth in the knowledge and supposes him to be killed by the fa- 
art of declamation, were, if possible, tigue of his emplojrment ; but the 
still worse o£ first sense, whidi is given above, 

— ^ the iron heart, j-c] g. d. O the seems to be the most natural, 

patience of Vectius ! One would think 152. Por whatever, tiUing, ^c] It 

that his mind was insensible of fa- is probable, that the rhetoricians first 

tigue, quite steeled, as it were, against taught their scholars the manner of 

the assaults of impatience or weari- pronoundation and utterance, wbidi 



See sat. L L 31. they might do, when their scholarf 

— .FArliaM.] The name of some read over their declamation^ sitting $ 

taadier of rhetoric, or perhaps put but when they instructed them in 

here for any person of that pro- gesture and action, then they were 

fpsiion. made to stand up, still repeating the 

151. When a numerous class, j;e.] same things over and over again, and 

Claaab here signifies a number of boys the master exerting himself, to shew 

in the same form, or class, every one them the best method of speaking and 

of which was to repeat over a long action. 

dedamation to the maitter, on pome i5SL Rehearse over, ^c] Canto— 

partictilar subject which was given lit signifies to sing or chant. Per- 

out to them as a thesis. haps the andents, in their dedama^ 
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OocSdlt miserod crambe repetita niagistros. 

Quit color, et quod sit causae genus, atque ubi samnui 155 

Qiuestiov quiB veniant divenA parte lagitte^ 

Scire Toinnt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo. 

Meroedem appellas ? quid enim scio ? culpa docentia 

Scilicet arguitur, quod Iseva in |)arte mamilUfe 

Nil salit Arcadico juveni, cujus mihi sextA 100 

QnAque die miserutn dirug caput Hannibal implet. 

Quicquid id est, de quo deliberat ; an petat urbein 

A Cannis ; an post nimbos et fulmina cautus 

Circumagat inadidas a tempestate cohortes. 

Quantum vis atipulare, et protinus aocipe quod do^ lOS 

Ut toties ilium pater audiat. Ast alii sex 

£t plures uno conclamant ore sophistae^ 

tfion, used a kind of dinging, or chant- — IFM Oe kktd qf tmu^J DeU- 

Iny, to mark tha cadencat of their baratlve, demonstrathra» or judicial 

periodiu Canto also signifies to re- —or whether defensible or not. , 

peat the same thing over and over 156. The chitf ^Msfioa.] That on 

^gain, in the same letters and sylta- which the whole cause must turn, 

hies; nothing more than this seems — Whni arrowt^ ^c] What argu* 

to be meant here. Versus, as well as ments may come firom the other side, 

a verse, signifies a line, even in proac. Metaph. from shooting arrows at a 

AiNsw. VertHS^ No. 5. mark. 

lAi. The cMagt^ jr.] Crambt^ 157. M wtmUL kmam^ ff.] Bverjr 

a kind of colewort, or cabbage^ Tha body is willing enough to be taught 

pate means (in allusion to the Greek tiMse thing*, but very few choose to 

aajing, Ak *^^^ ^awrst) that PV *^ "»■*«' ^^ *»*• ?»*"■ ^^ »««h- 

Uie hearing the same things for erer '"W J?*"** -^ .. _ » 

(like cabbage wanned up, and served * « ^ S'**" *^ -^ ^^^^ rrwarrff] 

al table many times to the same per- *• '• ^»»* ^^J^ «»«« by asking for 

sons) must be nauseous and surfWt- l«yn»«»t ? (says Uie scholar.) What 

lng,cnough to tire and weary the mas- *> ' }ukom more than befbre? Thia 

ters to death. *• auppoaed to be the language of the 

Others read Cambre, a town near ••"holar, whan the master aemanda 

mount (;aunis, in Campania, where a P*yin««t for his trouble. The dull 

battle had been ibught between the «>d inapprehensive scholar, who geU 

Oun|Kinlans and the people of Cumae. "<> benefit findm the pains of the maa- 

This had been mack? the subject of a «^» »*y» ^s ignorance upon the maa- 

declamatton, which the scholars re- ter, and not upon his own inattention 

peatcd so often in the schools, for ^ rtupidlcy ; and therefore is stippoa- 

their exercises, aa to tire their masters ** ^ \3iMmt the master, and to think 

tlmoat to death. ^^^ ^c deserves nothing for all tho 

155. irAalrt^rotear.lThatwhfch p«ins he has token. 

the andenta called the colour, was \», Inthekfl part of the hremH^ 

that part of the decIamaUon which 4<*-l Th* »>«*rt is nipposcd to ha^ 

waa introduced by n-ay of cause, or «*»« left part of the breast, and to be 

reason, for the thing suppoaed to be the seat of understanding and wis- 

Ame, and by way of plea or excuse *«n5 in both which the youth here 

for tha action. Aa Orestes, when he nw^*" ^ »«»« «<> be aa deicient, as 

confoMed killing his mother, "I did ^ *>" *»«*« *» «« *inioat ii ithout mo- 

** It,** s^ya he, ** beaiuse she killed **^« ^thout that lively palpitation 

** m Imer.** which ia found in others. Lit. bo- 
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The cabbage repeated kills the miserable masters. 154 

What the colour, and what the kinid of cause, and where 

The chief question, what arrows may come from the con- 
trary party. • 

All would know, nobody pay the reward. 

Do you call for your reward ?— what, forsooth, do I know ? 
The fault of the teacher 

You may be sure is blamed, because in the left part of the 
breast 

The Arcadian youth has nothing that leaps, whose dire 
Hannibal, 160 

Every sixth day, fills my miserable head : 

Whatever it be concerning which he deliberates, whether 
he should go to the city 

From Cannae, or after showers and thunder cautious, 

He should wheel about his troops wet with the tempest. 

Bargain for as much as you please, and immediately take 
what I give, 165 

That his father should hear him as often. But six other 

Sophists, and more, cry together with one mouth, 

Uiing leaps to the Arcadian youth in These circumstances arc supposed 

the left part of the breast. to be the constant subjects of decl»- 

160. Arcadian youth.] Arcadia was mations in the schools, 

famous for its breed of as^es, to 165. Bargain Jbr, jr.] Ask what 

which, by the appellation Arcadico, you please, 1 will give it you, if you 

this young man ia compared, whose can get this stupid boy*s father to 

dulness had prevented his profiting bear him as often as I do : then I 

under the pains which his master took think he would be persuaded of his 

with him. See Pers. sat. iii. L 9. son's dulness, and think also that I 

— Whoic dire Hannibal, jr.] No deserve to be handsomely paid for 

theme was more common, in the Ro- what I have gone through in hearing 

man schools, than the adventures of him. See Aiksw. Siijmlor. 

HannibaL Every week, says the 166-7. Six other tophists, j'c]— 

master, does the Btory of Hannibal Sophists meant at first learned men 

torment my poor head upon a de- (from Gr. ^o^of, wise) ; afterwards 

claiming day. it meant pretenders to learning, prat- 

162. Go to the city.\ March direcUy ing cavillere. It also signifies orators : 

to Rome, afler the battle of CannaB. in this last sense it seems used here. 

164. Wheel about hi* troops vet, where the poet means to say, that 

^] Hannibal, when within about many of these teachers of rhetoric 

three miles from Rome, was assault, had left the schools, where fictitious 

cd by a dreadful tempest. Maherbal, matters only were declaimed upon. 

Us general of horse, persuaded him for the bar, where real causes were 

to go on, and promised him that he agitated. 

should, that night, sup in the capitol ; 157. Cry together with one mouth.] 

but Hannibal deliberated, whether he |. e. All agree with one consent to 

should not lead his troops back into take this step, viz. to have done with 

Apulia, as they were so assanlted and teaching school, and to go to the 

diinnayed by the violence of the i^ir. 
tempert. 

R 
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Et veras agitant lites, raptore rdicto : 

Fusa venena silent, maluf iiigratuaque mantus, 

£t quae jam veteres sanant mortaria csecoo. 170 

Ergo sibi dabit ipse rudem, si Dostra movebunt 

CoDsilia, et vitse diversum iter iiiffredietur. 

Ad pugnam qui rhetorici descenait ab unbri« 

Summula ne pereat, qu& vilis teneni venit 

Frutnenti : quippe haac merces ^tiaaisia. Tenia 175 

Chrysogonus quanti doceat, vel Pollio quanti 

Lautorum pueros, artem ^cindeDs TheJdori. 

Balnea sexcentis, et pluris porticus, in qu& 

Gestetur dominus quoties puit : amie aereDum 

Exspectety spargatve lutQ jumei^ta recenti ? 180 

Hie potius : nam(|ue hie mund^ nitet ungu]a mula. 

Parte alid longis Numidaruni fulta oolumnis 
Surgat, et algentem rapiat iKBnatio solem. 
Quanticunque domus, veniet qui fercula docte 



169. The raviiher hein^ left,] i. €> 
Leaving the fictitious subjects of de- 
clamation, such as some supposed ra- 
vishor, or perhaps the rape of Helen, 
Froscrpine, &c. • 

16i*. The mixed poisam art tikHt.] 
Nothing more is said about the poi- 
sons of Medea. Fusa — poured and 
mi^cd together. 

— UngratrfKi futtband*] Jason, who 
having inarrieJ Medea, left her, and 
married anoiher. 

170. IVhat medicines now heal, j^c] 
Mortaria — mortars Per met. medi- 
cines brayed in a mortar. What me- 
dicines recovered old iBson to his 
youth and sight aguio. Ov. Met. lib. 

. vii. L 287-93. 

Grangiiis thinks that this alludes 
to the story of a son, who made up 
some medicines to cure his father^s 
eyes, and who was accused by his 
mother-in-law of having mixed up 
poison, which the father believing, 
disinherited him. So Farnaby. 

171. Therefore.] Ergo.—^. d. As 
the profession of teaching school is so 
miserable, and without profit, I would 
therefore advise those who have left 
the«l\adowy declamation of the school 
for the real contention of the bar, to 
follow a new course of life, and never 
think of returning to teaching rhe- 
toric again, lest they should have no- 



Uilng left to buj bread with; this 
aecmt to be the tense of the passage. 

^-jyucharge himttlf.] Sibi dabit 
ipee rudem^iterally, he will give 
himself the wand. 

The rudis was a rod, or wand, 
giffn to sword-players, in token of 
a iliicharge, or release, firom that exi 
ecdaa. Hence the phrase, dare ru* 
dcm, to give a discharge, to dismiss. 

See Hob. ep. L L 2. donatum jam 
rudr dismisaed. Francis. 

He will discharge himself from 
keeping school. 

173. The rhitorkai duidom.] From 
the poor empty declamations in the 
•chools, which at best are but a sha- 
dow of reality, and are but shadows 
in point of profit. 

^^Real engagement.] To engage in 
pleading causes at the bar, whidi have 
reality for their subject, and which, 
be hopes, will produce real profit. 
Descendit ad pugnam— a military 
phrase. 

17i-5. A vile XBheat-iiclceU] Inanj 
dole made by the emperor, or by one 
of the city magistrates for distribut- 
ing com, the poor citizens had each 
a tally, or ticket, given them, which 
they first shewed, and then received 
their proportion, according to the 
money they brought to buy wheat 
firom the public magazines, at a lower 
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And agitate real causes, the ravisher beins left : 

The mixed pcnsons are silent, the bad and ungrateful 

husband. 
And what medicines now heal old blind men. ^ 170 

Therefore he will discharge himself, if my counsels will 
Move ; and he will enter upon a different walk in life. 
Who has descended from tne rhetorical shadow to real en* 

gagement. 
Lest the small sum should perish, from which cometh a vile 
Wheat-ticket : for this is a most splendid reward. Try 175 
For how much Chrysogonus teaches, or Follio the children 
Of the quality, dividing the art of Theodorus. 
Baths are at six hundred sestertia, and a portico at more, 

in which 
The lord is carried when it rains : can he wait for 
Fair weather, or dash his cattle with fresh mud ? 180 

Here rather, for here the hoof of the clean mule shines. 
In another part, proppM with tall Numidian pillars, 
A supper-room arises, and will snatch the cool sun. 
Whatever the house cost, one will come who compo8(» 

skilfully 

than the market price. Thia tally, these gmt people be forced to stay at 

or ticket, was called tessera, it being home till fine weather came, or dia 

four-square : it was made of a piece go out and splash themselves, and 

of wood, or of lead — hence Juvemd their fine horses with dirt ? 

calls it viliti. 181. JTere rather, jr.] To he sure 

175. A moft splendid reward.}-^ he will use the portico, where not only 

Though they should get only a wheat- he, but his very mules, are protected 

ticket for a fee, yet this is noble, in Itam having their feet soiled, 

comparison of what they get by teach- 18?. Tali NumUUm jiittirs.] The 

ing rhetoric room raised high on pillars of martde 

1T6. Chrytogmu9 — PoUio.\ Rhe- fkx>m Numidia, which was very elft> 

toric-masters, who read to their pu- gant and expensive, 

pils the works of Theodoras Gadareus, 183b ^ mfper-roonu] A dining* 

en excellent orator, bom at Gadara, a room we should call it ; bilt coniatio, 

city of Syria, nek far fh>m Ascalon. among the Romans, signified a roofti 

177. The quoHijf.] The nobility, to sup in, for their entertainmenU 

the rich fathers of the poor rhetorid- were always at supper. 

ci£m*s pupils. — .^mo/ca the cool ntn.] The wln- 

^■'DivldiKg.] Sdndens— dividing, dows so contrived aa to catch the ton 

taking to pieces, and thus opening in winter^time. The Romans were 

and explaining the several parts. very curious in their omtrivancdi of 

~^atht are at eix hundred set- this sorL They bad rooms toward 

/rr/So.] Which they built for them- the north-east, to avoid the summer 

selves, and maintained at a great ez- sun ; and toward the south-west, to 

pence. See sat i. 1. 92. note. receive the sun in winter. 

— f portico at wtore^^ They were 184. Whatever the house cost,^ 

atill more expensive in their porticos. They little regaided the expence they 

or covered ways, where they used to were at in building. 

rMe in rainy or dirty weather. ^-jQue wiUcome, fc] They will be 

179. Can he waitt j-c] Should sure to have their tables somptuoualy 
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Componit, veniet qui pulmentaria condit 185 

Hos inter sumptu, sestertia Quintiliano^ 

Ut multum, duo sufficient ; res nulla minoris- 

Constablt patri, quam filius. Unde igitur tot 

Quintilianus habet saltus ? exempla novorum 

Fatorum transi : felix et pulcher et acer, 190 

Pelix el sapiens et nobilis et generosus, 

Appositam nigrae lunam subtexit alutse : 

Felix, orator quoque niaximnsy et jaculator, 

£t si prefrixit, cantat bene. Distat enim, quae 

Sidera te excipiant, modo primos incipientem 195 

Edere vagitus, et adhuc a matre rubentem. 

Si Fortuna volet, fies de rhetore consul. 

Si volet haec eadem, ties de consule rhetor. 

Yentidius quid enim ? quid TuUius ? anno aliud quam 

Sidus, et occuiti miranda potentia fati ? 200 

Servis regna dabunt, captivis fata triumphos. 

Felix ille tamen, corvo quoque rarior albo. 

Foenituit multos vanae sterilis^ue cathedrae, 

Sicut Thrasymachi probat exit us, atque Secundi 

Carrinatis ; et hunc inopem vidistis, Athena?, 205 

furnished by cook?, confectioners, &c. 190. The fortunate is handtome, 

Pulmentaria seems used here for vie- j-c] In Uiese lines the poet is saying, 

tuals in generaL Aimsw. that, ** luck is all ;" let a man be but 

18^ Amidst these expenccs, j^c] — fortunate, and he will be reckoned 

Which they squander away in build- every thing else, 

ings, eating, and drinking, they — Witty'} Acer — sharp, as we say 

think two poor sestertia (about \U.) ^oioer ingenio. 

enough to pay Quintilian (the great 192. The moony j-c] The hundred 

rhetorician) for teaching their children, patricians, first established by Romu* 

187-^ fViU cost a Jitther less, jr.] lus, were distinguished by the nume- 

They laid out their money with cheer- ral letter C fixed on their shoes, 

Ailness on their gluttony, &c but which, from its resemblance to an 

grudged ever so little ezpence for the half moon, was called luns. This 

education of their children : therefore was continued down to later times, as 

nothing costs them so little. a mark of distinction among the pa- 

188-9. Hath Quintilian, ^c] If tricians : they wore a sort of buskin 

these things be so, how comes Quin- made of black leather. Hob. lib. L 

tilian to have so large an estate, and to sat. vi 27. By this line the poet 

be theownerof such a tract of countxy ? means to say, that the fortunate may 

189. Examples of nev fates^ j-c] become senators and nobles. Aluta— 

There is nothing to be said of men, lit. tanned leather : by meton. any 

whose fortunes are so new and sin- thing made thereof; hence a leather 

gular as this : they must not be men- shoe, or buskin. Mart. xiL 26. 9. 

tioned as examples for others. As if isis. A dart'throveer,} This is the 

he had said. Who but Quintilian ever literal sense of jaculator : but we must 

grew rich by the cultivation of the here suppose it to mean, one skilfbl in 

liberal arts? It is quite a novelty. tbrowingout,or darting, arguments— 

The Romans called an unusual good i. e. a great disputantH-l. 1 56. 

^rtun^, novn fata, 194. There is a d\fftrence, ic,\^ 
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Dishes of meat,^ and one who seasons soups. 185 

Amidst these expences^ two sestertiums, as a great deal. 
Will suffice for a Quintilian, No thing will cost a father 
Less than a son. Whence, therefore, hath 
Quintilian so many forests ? — The examples of new fates 
Pass over : the fortunate is handsome, and witty, 190 

The fortunate is wise, and noble, and generous. 
And subjoins the moon set upon his black shoe. 
The fortunate is also a great orator, a dart-thrower. 
And, if he be hoarse, sings well : for there is a difference what 
Stars receive you, when you first begin ' 195 

To send forth crying, and are yet red from your mother. 
If Fortune please, you will from a rhetoncian become a 

consul : 
If this same please, you will from a consul become a 

rhetorician. 
For what was Ventidius ? what Tullius ? was it other than 
A star, and the wonderful power of hidden fate ? 200 

The fates will give kingdoms to slaves, triumphs to captives. 
Yet that fortunate person is also more rare than a white crow. 
Many have repented the vain and barren chair. 
As the exit of Thrasymachus proves, and of Secundus 
Carrinas, and him whom poor you saw, O Athens, 205 

The Romans were very superstitious, 202. More rare, 4f *1 However, 

and thought that the fortune of their that same fortunate and happy man 

future life mainly depended on the is rare to.be met with, 

stars, or consteUations, which pre- 203. Many have repented, dj'c] Of 



over their natal hour. the barren and beggarly employment 

196. Bed from your mother.] The of teaching rhetoric — which they did, 
skin of infants just born, is red, on sitting in a chair, desk, or pulpit, 
account of iu delicacy. 204w Thrasymachits,] Who hanged 

197. From a rhetorician, ^c,] For himself. He was a rhetorician of 
ioftance, Cicero. Athens, bom ^ Carthaf^ 

198. ThUsame,] Fortune. 204-5. Secundus Carrinas,] He 
— ^roni a consul, ^c.] Valerius came from Athens to Rome, and,, de- 

Lidanus, who from being a senator, claiming against tyrants, was banish- 

and consul, was obliged to turn rheto- ed by Caligula. 

rician. Pliv. Ep. L iv. ep. 11. 205w IJim tpttom poor you taw, j^c] 

199. Ventldiu*.] Dassus, son of a Socrates, whom you saw, ungrateful 
bondwoman at Ascalon. He was first Athenians! almost starving, and paid 
a carman, then a muleteer ; after- him nothing for his lectures, but the 
wards, in one year, he waa created barbarous reward of cold hemlock, 
pnetor and consul. with which he was poisoned by the 

— TmUius,] The sixth king of sentence of his judges. Hemlock baa 

Bfune, bom of a captive. such a refrigerating power over the 

199-200. Other than a star,] i, e. blood and juices, as to cause them to 

To what did theae men owe their stagnate, and thus occasion death ; it 

gnatneaa, but to the stars which |n:e- is Uierefore reckoned among the cold 

dded at their birth, and to the mys- poisons. The word ansae, here, is 

terioui power of destiny ? veiy significant^ to intimate the dar- 
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N3 prseter gelidtt ausfe oonfem cieuU& 

In majorum umbris tenuem, et siiie pond^K MMittI, 
Spirantesque crocos, et in urn& perpetuitiki yer; 
Qui praeceptorem sancti Toluere piarentift 
Esise loco. Metuens vir^ jam grandis Achillea SIO 

Cantabat patrib in montibus : et cut non tunc 
Eliceret nsutn citharoedi cauda magistri P 
Sed Ruffum, atque alios csedit sua qudeqtfe juyentus : 
Ruffuni, qui toties Ciceronem AUobrqga dixit 
Quia gremio Enceladi, doctiq^ue Palaemonis aflfert 915 

^antum grammaticus meruit labot ? et tamen ex hoc, 
Quodcunque est, (minus est autem, quam rhetoria sera,) 
Diacipuli custos prsemordet Acoenitus ipse, 
Et qui dispensat, frangit sibL Cede, Palasmon, 
Et patere inde aliquid dccrescere, non aliter, quam 220 
Institor hybernse tegetis, niveique cadurci : 

ttig insolence and cruelty of the Athe- — In his paternal mdmOaituJ] Tbe 

nitnt, who, ' to their own eternal in- mountains of Theaaaly, from whence 

fsmy, could reward such a ooan in came Peleus the father of Achilles, 

such a manner. 212. Would not the tail, j-c] The 

207. Grant, ^c] This sentence is upper part of Chiron was h'ke a man, 

elliptical, and must be supplied with the lower like an horse. His figure 

some verb to precede umbris» as give, most be ridiculous enough, with a 

grant, or the like. man*8 head and an hor8e*s tail, and 

,^Thin drtht ^c*] I^ ^"^^ usual would have been laughed at by roost 

whh the Romans to express their people ; bat Achilles had too mudi 

good wishes fbr the dead in the num- reverence for his master to nuike a 

ner here mentioned, that the earth joke of his ilgure, as more modem 

ikiight lie light uyton them. scholars would have done. 

Sit tibi terra levU, moUique tegarit 212. Harper hU mmter,] Chiron is 

areniu Martial. said to have taught music, as well as 

206. Breathing rroeusct,} Breath- medicine and astronomy, 

ing forth sweets. Crocus, lit. 8afl\t>n; 213. But RyffkSj ^^l Now, so far 

also the yellow chives in the midst of from the masters receiving veneration 

flowers. What we caH a crocus blows from their scholars, it is a common 

early in the spring. practice for the scholar to beat the 

—^Perpetual spring, ^c] May flow* master, as had been the case of Ruf- 

ersbe perpetually growing and bloom- fus and others. So Plautus, Bacch. 

ing, as in the spring of the year. tii. 3. 37. Puer septuemiis paedagogo 

They were fond of depositing the tabula dirumpit caput, 

urns of their deceased friends among Sl4. Buf^s, At.] This RuflVxs 

banks of flowers. diarged Cicero with writing barfoannis 

209. Who fsouldhave a preceptor, Latin, like an Allobrogian, or Savoy* 
jr.] Who venerated their masters ard. Even this great grammarian coidd 
and teachers as if tliey were their not obtain res])ect fhmi his scholars, 
parents; and esteemed them, as 215. Who brings, ^c] Who pays 
standing in the place of parents. Enceladus a reward equal to hb la* 

210. Achilles^ j-c] Thefamousson of hours ? lie was a famous grammarian. 
Thetis, whenalmo8tamRn,wasin great Gremio here denotes a loose cavity, 
awe of his tutor Chiron the Centaur, or hollow, formed by the doubling of 

211. Sang.] Practised lessons in the robe or garment.—^, i. A kp, 
vocal and instrumental music under into which « tilings were put. Gr. 

*»^^»i'or- lto^^ro^ Comp. Luke vi 38. 
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Daring to bestow nothing but cold hemlock. 

Grant, ye ^ods, to the shades of our ancestors thin earth, 
and without weight. 
And breathing crocuses, and perpetual spring upon their 

urn. 
Who would have a preceptor to be in the place fjt a sacred 
Pai^it Achilles, now grown up, fearing the rod, SIO 
Sang in his paternal mountains ; and from whom then 
Would not the tail of the harper his master have drawn 

forth laughter P 
But Rufius, and otliers, each of their own young men 

strike, 
Ruffus, who so often called Cicero an Allobrogian. 
Who brings to the lap of Enceladus, or of the learned 

Palaemon, SI 5 

As much as grammatical labour has deserved? and yet 

from this, 
Whatever it be, (but it is less than the money of the 

rhetorician,) 
Aoflsnitus himself, the keeper of the scholar, snips. 
And he who manages, breaks off some for himself. Yield, 

Palsmon, 
And suffer something to decrease from thence, not other- 
wise than S^ 
A dealer in winter-rug, and white blanket 

—.7^^ learned Palamon.] Rhem- timatcs that the pedagogue, who« 
niuB Palcemon, a very learned and perhaps, earried the pay, took a part 
diftinguithcd graaimarian, but who of it before he delivered it to the maw- 
was so conceited* as to say, that ter t like a person who is to give a 
Jeaming wouM live and die with him. piece of braid to another, and bites 
See Suet, de Gramm. 23. a piec* off first for himself. 

tn. Whatever it be, j-c] After 219. He «te tnauaget, ^c] Qui 

aU, SRuU as the pay of a gramma- dispensat, i. e. dispensator, the stew* 

rian may be, (which at the most is ard.or housekeeper; either the one be- 

Cfcn smaller than that of a rhetori- longing to the grammarian, into whost 

dan) there are sad deftdcations firom it. hands the money is paid, and who re- 

f IS. ActtuHui — the keeper^ jr.] — tains some part of it fur his wages. 

The Acanitus is a feigned name for or the steward of the geiitteman who 

tone pedagogue, (Gr. wmu a bay, P«y« *N retains a part of it by way 

Md e^^, to lead.) who was a sort of t^r'v^\ **' ^"^"k'^SJ k~^* 
•arrant, that followed his young mas- f^* Fr«mg,t.--metaph. from break- 

Ur. took care of his behkvioiS, and ""« *^™*l°« !^*^ ^'«« "l***; „ . 

partfcularly attended him to his exer- ^{TZ^i^'iLHV *'iL i^ 
and to school. ^*** abatements, and be glad 



He is properly «lled here, disci- t^ ^•^^ ~"*^*1:7«' '^^'J?* *T '''^" 
piiM cust^. He insisted on having ^^f "*' 'tf,. ^T* ^. ^««™« 
Wt or the poor irrammarian*s nav- "^^^ •^ ^'"*"« ^° "^^^ something 
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Dummodo non pereat, mediae quod noctis ab horft 

Sedisti, quft nemo faber, aua nemo sederet, 

Qui docet obliquo lanam aeducere ferro : 

Dummodo non pereat totidem olfecisse lucernas, 1225 

Quot stabant pueri, cum totus decolor esset 

I^laccus, et hsreret nigro fuli^ Maront. 

Rara tamen merces, quae co^itione Tribuni 

Non egeat. Sed vos ssevas imponite leges, 

Ut pneceptori verborum regula constet, 830 

Ut legat nistorias, auctores noverit omnes, 

Tanquam ungues digitosque suos ; ut forte rogatus 

Dum petit aut thermas, aut Pboebi balnea, dicat 

Nutricem Anchisse, nomen, patriamque novercae 

Archemori : dicat quot Acestes vixerit annus, , 235 

Quot Siculus Fhrygibus vini donaverit umas. 

Exi^te, ut mores teneros ceu pollice ducat, 

Ut SI quis ccra vultum facit : exigite, ut sit 

£t pater ipsius ccetus, ne turpia ludant, 

232. Let U not he lost, 4t.1 Only Uut they get any thing at all, unless 

take care to have something for your they go to law for it. The tribune 

trouble; let not all your pains, which here means the judge who tried dvil 

you have taken, be thrown away, in causes. 

rising at midnight to teach your boys ; 929. But impote yCf jr.] Though 

a fatigue that no conunon mechanic the poor grammarian labours under 

would undergo. all these dif&culties, be sure, you that 

224w To draw out wool, j-c] To send your sons to them, to impose 

comb wool, which they did, as we all the task upon them that ye can : 

find by this passage, with a card make no abatement in his quallHca- 

having crooked teeth made of iron, tions : expect that he knows every 

like tliose now in use. rule of grammar. 

225. To have smelt, ^c] Let it 231. Head histories, ^c] That he 

not be for nothing that you have been, should be a good historian : that he 

half poisoned with the stink of as should know all authors at his fingers^ 

many lamps as you have boys stand- ends, ad unguem, as the saying isi 
ing round you to say their lessons be- 233. TU hot (Mtths.] There were 

fore it is light, and therefore are each thermae, hot baths, in Rome, as well 

of them with a lamp in his hand to as cold baths, balnea ; to the former 

read by. they went to sweat, in the other they 

226-7. Horace all discoloured.] — washed. Now this poor grammarian 

With the oil of the lamps, which the was expected to be ready to answer 

boys, through carelessness, let drop any questions which were asked him^ 

on their books. by people whom he met with, when 

227. Black Virgil] Made black he went either to the one or the 
with the smoke of the lamps, which other. 

the boys held close to thoir books, 233^ PJuthus.] The name of some 

when they were reading their les- bath-keeper. 

sons. 234 The tiurse of AncMses,] The 

228. Vet pap is rare, wltich, j;c.] poet here, perhaps, means to ridicule 
Though little is left of the pay to the the absurd curiosity of Tiberius, who 
grammarian, after all the deductions used to be often teasing the gramma* 
abovt-mentioned, yet it is very rare rians with silly and unedifying ques- 
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Only let it not be lost, that from the midnu^ht hour 

You hare sat, in which no smith, in which nobody would 

sit. 
Who teaches to draw out wool with the crooked iron : 
Only let it not be lost to have unelt as many lamps S25 
As Doys were standing, when all discolour'd was 
Horace, and soot stucK to black Virgil. 
Yet pay is rare which may not want the c(^ni>ance 
Of the Tribune. — But impose ye cruel laws, 939 

That the rule of words should be clear to the preceptor : 
That he should read histories, should know all authors 
Aa well as his own nails and fingers ; that, by chance, being 

asVd 
While he is eotDg to the hot baths, or the baths of Phoebus, 

he should tell 
The nurse of Anchises, the name and country of the step- 
mother 
Of Archemorus : should tell how many years Acestes lived : 
How many urns of wine the Sicilian presented to the 

Phrygians. 236 

Hequire, that he should form the tender manners as with 

his thumb, 
As if one makes a face with wax : require, that he should 

be 
Even a father of his flock, lest they should play base 

tricks ; 

4iaDIi OB, Who was Hefuba'a mo. 835. AceUa.] Ma. 1. 199; acd 

ther? What wai the name of Achillei Sn. t. Ta 

when dreued la woduui'i dollies? 136. rAcSicUian.JMeaningAcenes, 

WhU the Sirena lung ? and The like, who was king of SidJ;, ot hit giving 

Sec SueL in Tiiehio, cap. In. wine to tbe TioJMU. See £o. L t99~ 

8udl fooJish oueniona might be iOO. 

n he met £3T. Jtequire.] Eilgite, nict— 

id he »u (hat, betide his teaching your chil- 

bound to aniwer ibem, under peril of dren, (and. in order to that, he be 

bring counted an ignoramus. pcriectly learned,) he also ahould 

Caieta, the nurae of £neaa, ia watch over their morals, and fomi 

BOmtioned, £n. vii, l-!j but there (hem with aa much nicety, core, and 

ii no mention oT the nunc at Anchi- eiactneaa, aa if he were moulding a 

H*: perhapt Juvenal mcana to rid!- Tace In wax with his G 



niataJdng Anchlaea for £neas. Comp. VIrg. Mb. vi. L KtH. 

■34-5. Of Ikt itep-mmJur of Ar- 839. A pthtr of hit Jlxk.\ He- 

okflnonu.] Par Anchemolus, (aee quire aluo, that he abautil be ui anxi- 

■&L X. L 389.) who seema here oua, and aacarerul oF his oclialara, aa 

WMDl I but perhapt the queriat maj if he were iheii faihei. 
t» ttippoa«d to call it Archemonu. 



ISO 
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Haec, inquit, cures ; sed cum se verterit annus, 
Accipe, victori populus quod postulat, aurum. 



f AT. m. 

S40 



240. When the year, l-f.l When 
the year comes round— «t the end of 
the year. 

241. Accept a pUce of gold.] Au- 
rum. The Roman aureus (according 
to Ainsw. VaL and Proportion of Ro- 
man coins) was about 1/. Ot. 9d. of our 
money : but« whatever the precise 
value of the aunun mentioned here 
might be, the poet evidently means 
to say, that the grammarian does not 
get more for a whole yearns labour in 
teaching, and watching over a boy*s 
tnorals, thah a victorious fencer, or 



sword-player, gets by a lin^ btttle 
won upon the stage, via. aboiit 4JL 
(or rather about 6Ly of our money, 
which Marshal, After Vet. SchoL 
says, was the stated suin, and whkfa 
was not to be exceeded. 

241. Which the people ft^kt.\^ 
When a fencer, or gladiator, came 
off victorious, the Roman peqple re- 
quired the quinque aurei to.be g^en 
to him by tht praetor, tribune, or 
other person, who flave and presided 
at the show. This passage is, by 
some, referred to Mast. lib. z. epigr. 



V 
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These things, says he, take care of — ^but when the year turns 
itself, 240 

Accept a piece of gold, which the people require for a 
conqueror. 

74 where he mentions one Soorpus, much as a lawyer got by a cause. 

• taKHis charioteer, who, by being Comp. L 122. 

▼ietor in a chariot-race, carried off*. Thus Juvenal concludes this Satire, 

in one hoi|r's time, fifteen sacks full having fully accomplished his pur- 

of gold. But this does not seem to pose ; which was to shew, by many 

i^pnee with what Juvenal says of the instances, the shameAil neglect of 

ffdoB of the poor grammarian, which learning and science, as well as of 

the poet evidently supposes to be no the professors Qf them, which then 

more than the perquisite of a com- prevailed among the i|obiIity of 

fDon gladiator that IukI come off con- Rome, 
fneror i even this was five times as 



^atira ^ctaba. 



ARGUMENT. 

In this Satire {he Poet proves^ that true nobilify does not 
consist in stcUues and pedigrees^ but in honourable and 
good actions. And, in opposition to persons nobly bom, 

STEMMATA quid faciunt? quid prodest, Pontice, 
longo 
Sanguine censeri, pictosque ostendere vultus 
Majorum, et stantes in curribus iEmilianos, 
£t Curios jam dimidios, humeroque minorem 
Corvinum, et Galbam auriculis nasoque carentem ? 5 

Quis fructus generis tabulii lactare capaci 
Corvinum, et post hunc niulta deducere virgfi 
Fumosos equitum cum Dictatore Magi^tros, 
Si coram Lepidis male vivitur ? effigies quo 
Tot bellatorum, si luditur alea pemox 10 

Ante Numantinos ? si dormire incipis ortu 

Line 1. What do pedigrees 9] f. e, founders of iUustriout families, and 

Of what use or service are they, an honour to their country. 

merely considered in themselves ? 3. Standing in cKariaU,] Triumphal 

— Ponilcvs.] There was a famous cars, as expressed in the triumphal 

heroic poet of this name, much ac- statues. 

quainted with Propertius and Ovid : 4. Now half,^ t. e. Half demo- 

but. the person here mentioned, to lished by length of time, 

whom this Satire is addressed, was 4^^ Lea by a shoiMer Corvimu,] 

probably some man of quality, highly His statue thus mutilated by time 

elevated by family pride, but whose and accident, 

manners disgraced his birth. 5. Galba,] The statue of Sergius 

2. By a long dejtccnL'\ Longo san- Galba, a man of consular dignity, 

guine, a descent through a long train and who founded an illustrious fti* 

of ancestors of noble blood. mily, was also de£iced and mutilated 

— Painted countenances^ ^c.] It by time, 

was customary among the Romans G, What /rnit.] t. ^. Of what real, 

to have their houses furnished with solid use can it be. 

family pictures, images, &c and it — The capacious table.] viz, A large 

was no small part of the pride of the genealogical table, 

nobility. 7. By many a branch.'] Thcgene- 

. 3-4-,5. 7V«r ^^milil — Curii — Cor- alogical tables were described in the 

vintis.] Were noble Romans, the form of U-ees : the first founder of 




<?ifM Satire. 



uho are a disgrace to their JamO^, he ditpltma the mtrih 
of mam/ who were meanly bom, as Cicero, Mariutf Serv. 
TvUius, and the Decii. 



WHAT do pedigrees P what aruls it, Ponticus, to be 
valued 
By a long descent, and to shew the painted countenaaces 
Of sDcestors, and j^milii standing in cjiariou. 
And Curii now half, and less by a shoulder 
Corrinus, and Galba wanting ears and nose P 5 

What fruit to boast of Corvinus in the capodous table 
Of kindred, and after him to deduce, by many a branch. 
Smoky masters of the knights, with a Dictator, 
If before the Lepidi you live illP whither (tend) th« 

effigies 
Of so many warriors, if the nightly die be played with 10 
Before the Numantii? if youb^m to sleep at the riang of 

Ibc bmiJf «u the root, his immedi- M Iht end of tix moDthi wti to !•• 

BM dscmdanu the item, and lU the ngn hia ofllce. 

collttenia frtini them were the 0. ^f it/bn rt> L^iM, fn.) i. t. 

teindio. So unoDg tUi If befbn the ImigBe of theM great 

& Swiokg maiteri of Vu knigMt.] mea you axbOjit •eean'vf lileoea and 

' lailga of tboee who hid been ma. inlhiirr ? 
■bUi equitum, miaten or chieft of 10. The nlgiulf die, fc.] Peroox 

dM order of knigfali, now tamitbed, ilgnlBei that whkh Uiti through Ihe 

and groini black, bjr the OD^e of nl^l. What aTuli It, that jout 

tbad^. room ii furniihed with buMi. pic- 

' —IVVh a dielater.1 An image of Run, Ac. of jour noble ancoton, 

nmeof thefaniiljwhohad flUedthat U, in that vay raom, before their 

oAcCi He was chief magistrate a- ftcea, as It were, jou are gaiiibliag 

■Bong the Romans, vested with aba»- and plajing ail night at dice P 

' late power, and from whom lay no 11. If jnw begin lo Mitep, jfc.) If 

np>aL Twenty^fiiur bio were car- you. after a night's debauch, aia go- 

Itad before him. He was never Ing to bed at day-break, (he very time . 

dMseo but In some great danger or when thoae gnat Krnerais were ael- 

tnoble of Ihe Male; and cominonly ting forth on their march to attack 
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Luciferiy quo signa Duces et castra movebant ? 

Cur Allobrogicis, et mama gaudeat ard, 

Natus in Herculeo Fabius lare, si cupidus^ si 

Vanus, et Euganea quantumyis mollior aspk ? I^ 

Si tenerum attritus (Jatinetin pumice lumJbum 

Squallentes traducit avos : emptorque veneni 

Franffendil miseram funestat imagine gentem ? 

Tola licet veteres exornent undique cere 

Atria, nobilitas sola est atque unica Vietus. 90 

Paulus, vel Cossus, vel Drusus moribus esto : 

Hos ante effigies majorum pone tuorum : 

Praecedant ipsas illi, te consule, virgas. 

Prima mihi debes animi bona. Sanptus haberi^ 

Justitiaeque tenax factis dictisque mereris ? 2|f 

Acnosco procerem : salve, Gretulice, seu tu 

SiLinus, quocunque alio de sanguine rams 

Civis, et egregius patriae contingis ovanti. 

Exclamare libet, populus quod clamat Omri 

ISL Pabimt, jr.] Why should Fsp 18. Am image to le Iroken.} If be 

Uut, the wn of Qu. Fab. MaxirouSt thould oat « ndnen over the whole 

who overcime the Allobn^ges, boast finnily» as it weie, by having his own 

in his father*s achievements, and in image placed among those of his an* 

the origin of his family*s descent cestors, when he does such things as 

tram Hercules, the care of whose al- to deserve to have his image broken, 

tar was hereditary in that family. If If any one, who had an image of 

he be covetous and vain, and unwor* himselfft was convicted of a grievous 

thy of the honour which he claims ? crimst his image was to be hroken to 

This altar was built by Evander. pieces, and bis name erased from the 

15. S<ifierihaH an Svganeam lamh,] calendar, either by the sentence of 
The sheep bred upon the Euganean the judge, or by the fury of the peo- 
downs had the finest and softest pie. Comp. sat. x. L 58. Such must, 
fleeces in all Italy. To have a very most likely, be the case of a man 
soft and delicate skin was a mark of who dealt in poisons to destroy 
great effeminacy; but more especially people. 

if, as the foUowing line supposes, it 19. Old wsjnt Jgures.] Images 

was made so by art. and likenesses of ancestors, made in 

16. Catineiuian pumice.) The best wax, and set up as ornaments and 
pumice stones were gathered in Si* memorials of the great persons from 
ciiy, at the foot of Mount iBtna ; whom they were taken. 

with these the eiftminate Italians SO. Virtue, j^c] All the ensigns 

used to smooth their skins. Catina of grandeur and nobility are nothing 

(now Catania) was a city near Mount without this — it is this alone which 

iBtna, almost ruined by an earth- stamps a real greatness upon aU who 

quake, in 169SL Here were the finet possess it. 
pumice stones. 21. Paulus,] JEmilius, who con- 

17. He ahatnet, fc.] He dishonours quered Perses king of Macedonia, 
the old and venerable pictures, or im- and led him and his children in tri- 
f^(es, of his rough and hardy ances- umph : he was a man of great fru* 
tnrs, now dirty with the rust of time, gality and modesty. 

and thus disgraces the memory of .JccwnM ] He conquered the Getu- 
those gjtmt men. Traduco signifies to lians, under Augustus Caesar, hence 
fxpoaa to pubh'c shame. Aiysw. No. 5, was called Getulicus. See L id. 
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Lucifer^ at which thos^ generics were moving their sUndarcU 

and camps? 
Why should FabiuS) bom in a Herculean family, reioice 
tn tne Allobroges, and the sreat altar, if covetous, if 
Vain, and never so much softer than an Euganean lamb ? 
tf, having rubb'd his tender loins with a Catinensian 

pumice, ^ 16 

Ite shames his dirty ancestors — and, a huy&t of poisob. 
He saddens the miserable family with an image to be 

broken f 
Tho' the old waxen figures should adorn the courts on all 

sides, ' 

ViETUE IS THE ONLY AND SINGLE NOBILITY. SO 

Be thou in morals Paulus, or Cossus, or Drusus ; 
Put these before the effigies of your ancestors : 
Let them, you being consul, precede the fasces themselves. 
You owe me first the virtues of the mind<*^o you deserve 
To be accounted honest, and tenacious of justice, in word 
and deed ? S5 

I acknowledge the nobleman : — ^Hidl, Getulian !— ^r thou 
Silanus, from whatever other blood, a rare, and 
Choice citizen, thou befallest thy triumphing country. 
We may exclaim, what the people call out to Osiris 

«— JlnwDt.] There were Uiree of ble Roman, who conquered Magob 

thii name, all of which deaenred well the Carthaginian general, took Han- 

of the republic non, another commander, priaoner, 

SS. Pmt theie he/brct fc] Prefer and did other great services to his 

the examples of those good men be- country. 
Itore the statues of your family. q, d» If, besides your penonal pri- 

SSb Let themt fc] If ever you vate virtues, (L S4^.) you shew 

tihoold be consul, esteem them before yourself a rare and choice dtisen. 

Hie ftsces, and all the Ensigns of your eminently serviceable and useful to 

fa%hoflioe. your country, like Silanus of old, 

t4k Vou awe me, fcJ] The oma^ fhmi whatever blood you may derive 

menta— bona, the good qualities — your pedigree, however mean it may 

of the mind, are what I first insist be, yet your country wlU rejoice that 

vtpoA ; these I expect to Bnd in you, such a man has fiidlen to its lot— and 

bdbre I allow you to be indeed noble, exclaim, as the Egyptians did, when 

Sfiw Honest.] Sanctus is an exten- they found Osiris. 
rive word, and here may include i9, Otirit, {-r.] The chief ddty of 

piitf to the gods, as well as justice, Rgypt, which the Egyptians wor- 

hoMrty, and truth towards men. See shipped under the form <^ a bull, or 



Ui. 126. ox. This said bull was supposed to 

i6L / acknowkdge^ j-c] I then ac- be hihabited by Osiris: but they used, 

knowledge you as a man of quality. once in a few years, to put this bull 

— JJaO, GetmlUm!] t salute you as to death, and then go, with their 

if jou were Cossus, the conqueror of priesU, howling, and making lamen« 

Qetnllai  hence called Getulicus, I. tations, in search of another Osiris, 

11. note. or Afris, with the same exact marks 

ihtnif fc] Silanus was a no* as the former had; which, when they 
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Invento : quis enim generosum dixerit bunc, qui SO 

Indignus genere, et praeclaro nomine tantum 
Insignis? nanum cu)usdam Atlanta' vocamus: 
iEthiopein cygnum : parvam extortamque pueUaiOy 
Europen : canibus pigris, scabieque vetusta 
Lkvidus, et siccse lambentibus ora lucernae, 86 

Nomen erit pardus, tigris, leo ; si quid adhuc est. 
Quod fremat in terris violentius. Ergo cavebis, 
Et metuesy ne tu sic Creticus, aut Camerinus. 

His ego quern monui ? tecum est mihi sermo, Rubelli 
Plaute : tumes alto Drusorum sanguine, tanquam 40 

Feceris ipse aliquid, propter quod nobilis esses ; 
Ut te conciperet, quas sanguine fulget liili, 
Non quse ventoso conducta sub ag^ere texit. 
Vos humiles, inquis, vul^ pars ultuna nostri. 
Quorum nemo queat patnam monstrare parentis : 45 

Ast e^ Cecropides. Vivas, et originis nujus 
Gaudia longa feras : tamen im& ex plebe Quiritem 

had found, they shouted for joy, and — Xidlrii^ iKe mtmiks, ^.] So 

with loud acclamations, called out« hungry and starved as to lick tiie 

Ev^xa/Aiy / £v^iusfii» / we have stinking oil oiT the edges of lamps, 

found him ! we have found him ! Oiving the titles of nobility, and call- 

Xvy^aniiup ! let us reioicetarether ! ^« ****** °**"® ^*^ "*» ^y ^"^ *^ 
SL jin munrums naL.\ Or tiUe, f^^'^^^f; »»d.«^^«». * diagram 

derived from some great %L& iUustri- ^^ *^^lJf ^^8 » ^^^^^^ 
ousancestor. a gtant; a blactanoor, a fine white 

32. The dwarf of iome one,] The T*"' * "^^^ defomied wench. 

people of qualit/ used to keep dwarfe ^""»P»- "^^ "^L"^ "^f ^^ \.^^ 
i^UieiraSiuaement. ' ?^ ^«^* worthless hounj. tigers, 

-^/to#.] A high hill in Maurito. ^P^?' "^i'"**:/'' ^l ^^ ""?! 

nia. so hi^ that the poets make a t^^ ' "^ 

person of it, and feign that he was the "''JSr' «l i ^ u- 

brother of Prometheus, and turned f ^ ^^T' t^'l Cayebi»-metu« 

into this mouniain by Perseus, at the r^*- J^, 7^^ ^.^a'tT' "'^jl 

tight of the gorgon's head. From its ^Z*J^l^^.^,^^^'^If' 

rT-i.* :♦ c^u^^ . . . .u ">* mock titles of Creticus and Ca- 

height It was fabled to support the _^ . . ^. 

H-r^*.--! 1 w c tr.*^ » mennus m the same way. 

celestial globe. See ViRO. iEii. iv. d..ki « .• •*• ri • 

L 481-2 Pubi. Sulpitius Camennus was an 

Q9 ^* r*j.«^ •- ^ 1 • illustrious and virtuous Roman, who 

34. Eur^.] The beautiful d.ugh- SX^^^o""?^''.^ weXM^ 

ter of Agenor. king of Jhe PhonW- ^^.^eT dtil'tS: «..^" T.^ 

ana, whom Jupiter m the form of a on d ^i. ^t.- in _v.4 t 

i_ 11 --J •_.. /'.!.■ 1. 39" By theu thtngt.i By what I 

buU earned mto Crete, from her have been saving 

the q««rter of u,e globe, caUed Eu- ^ RuUUiu.Flaulu,.] Some read 

ST* ^-k'^h ^ -'^ 5fr Plancu.. others Blandu., but Plaut» 

Ho., lib. >U. od-xivu. 1. 74^ ^ ^ ^ RubelBu. Blan- 

.J^^,*!?*k*""' '""'"^ ""' <»«» *«» his father, who married 

3»g^a,. their h^ar [^ ^.^r^^^r^ «- "^ 
eaten off by the mange. ^ 
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When found.— But who would call him noble, who is 30 
Unworthy his race, and for an illustrious name only 
Remarkable ? We call the dwarf of some one. Atlas : 
An Ethiopian, a swan : a little and deformed wench, 
Europa : to slow dogs, and with an old mange 
Smooth, and licking the mouths of a dry lamp, 35 

The name of lion, kopard, tiger shall l>elong ; and if there 

be yet 
Any thing on earth that rages more violently. Therefore 

beware. 
And dread, lest thou should'st thus be Creticus, or Came- 

rinus. 
Whom have I admonished by these things ? with thee is 
my discourse, 
Rubellius Plautus : you sweU with the high blood of the 

Drusi, as if 40 

You yourself had done something, for which you should be 

noble ; 
That she should have conceived you, who shines with the 

blood of luhis, 
Not she who, being hired, has woven under the windy mount. 
** Ye are low," say you, " the last part of our common 

" people ; 
*^ Of whom none can shew the country of his parent : AS 
♦* But 1 am a Cecropian.*" — May you live — and long enjoy 

the happiness 
Of this origin : yet, from the lowest of the people, an elo« 

quent Roman 

— ^ the DnuL] You are very 44. Tlie latt pari^ 4>c.] The very 

pi cud of your descent on your mother** dr^s of our plebeians, 

•ide. Compare the preceding note. . 45w Of whom none, ^c] Of such 

41. Done tomething, j^c] As if obscure parentage, as to be unable to 

you yourself had done something to trace out the birth-place of your 

make you illustrious, and deserving parents. 

the honour of a mothci* of the Julian i6* I ama CecropiaH.'\ Descended 

Hue. from Cecrops, the first king of Athens. 

43. ^^oi Act 4*^] Instead of being This is an insolent speech, which 

the son of some poor creature who some proud noble is supposed to make 

knitted stockings for her bread under in scorn and derision of those whom 

the town. wall. The agger, here men- he thought bis inferiors, 

tinned, is the mount raised by Tar- — Jlfoy yov live, f c] Sir, I wish 

qaoMh for the defence ot the city, a you much joy of your noble descent, 

place much resorted to by low peo- Ironically spoken. Viva 1 as the Ita- 

ple» Ventoso merely signifies lofty, lians say. 

thns Homer says ** the windy Ilion." 47. Vet, from ihg loweit, 4^".]— 

IL liL L S05b Much as you despise them, there 

Some read sub aerc, t. e, sub dto— have been men of the highest talents 

in the open air. and abUities from among them, som« 
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Facundum invenies : solet hie defaidere causas 

Nobilis indocti : veniet de plebe togatt, 

Qui juris nodos, et le^m asniffmata, solvat. 50 

Hie petit Euphraten juvenifl, domiiique Batavi 

Custodes aquilas, armia tndusttius: at tu 

Nil nisi Cecropides, truneoque simillimus Hemue : 

Nullo quippe alio vineis di8criinine» <}uain quod 

Illi marmoreum eaput est, tua vivit imago. 55 

Die mihi, Teucrorum prolesy animalia muta 

Quis generosa putet, nisi fortia ? nempe voluerem 

Sie laudamus equun, facilis cui plurima palna 

Fervet, et exultat rauco vietoria eirco. 

Nobilis hie, quocunque renit de ^jramiue^ eujua 60 

Clara fusa ante alios, et primus m aequore pulvis. 

Sed vende pecus Cory the, posteritaset 

Hnrpini, si rara jugo vietoria sedit 

Nil ibi majorum respectus, gratia nulla 

Umbrarum ; dominos pretib mutare jubentur 65 

Exiguis, tritoquc trahunt epirhedia oollo 

who htve detodad: tbe ctntct of %« of the Hormie at Athens, that is 

norant nobles* wb«i they themselves made of marble ; so, in point of in* 

could not have defiended them. senalbilitj, are you : that has neither 

49. The gowned people ] i. «. The hands nor t^ ; no more have you, 
C0MK>n people, called togati, Anom in potet of useftihiesa, to yom: coun- 
thAvwns which they wore. See. sat. try, yourself, or to any body else. 

i. L St and note. — A mutUated Herma,] Herma-e 

50. Who cam umtUt 4^'] Some signifies a statue of Hermes, or Mer- 
great and eminent lawyer, able to cury. Bfercuiy was called Hermes, 
solve all the difficulties, and unfold from Gr. i^fAHMVw, to hiterpret ; be- 
all the perplexities of jurisprudence, cause he was the supposed inventor 

51. Seeks the Euphrates, ^c.] Ano- of speech, by which men interpret 
ther goes into the East, and distin- tlicir thoughu to each other. See 
guishes himself as a soldier. Hon. lib. i. ode x. L 1-3L 

^Conqner'd Batax^tis.] The BaUvi, h was a piece of religion at Athens, 

or Hollanders, conquered by Domi- to have a figure of Mefcuiy fixed up 

tian when a youth. against their houses, of a cubic fonn. 

52. The guardUtm eaglet.] The ea- without hands or feet ; this was called 
gles mean the Roman troops, which Herma. The poet, therefore, humour- 
had the figures of eagles on their ©ualy compares this Rubellius Pkui- 
standards, and were set to keep the tus, who boasted of his descent from 
newly conquered Batavi from re- Cecrops, and therefore called himself 
Tolting. a Cecropian, to the useless figures of 

Another of the common people dis. Mercury, which were set up at 

tfaiguishea himself as a useftil person Athens, or, perhaps, to the posts on 

to his country, by joining the troops which they stood. In this sense he 

that were sent on this occasion. might call himself Cecropian. 

6a. Bui a Cecropian.] As for you, 54, jr^ ^jpcd.] You have no pre- 

^^ you have caUed yourself a Ce- ference before him in point of uUlity 

eroplan, you ha ve no more to a^ ; to jrour country, or in any thing else, 

and thia i noat prqpet^ beloQgs to than that you are a living statue, and 

yoii» IboBi yonr VHaBhlaim to aot ii^ n dead one. 
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You will find : this !» used to defend the cause of an 
Unlearned nobleman: there will come from the gowned 

people 
Anothery who can untie the knots of right, and the riddles 

of the laws. 60 

This youth s^ks the Euphrates, and of conquered Batavus 
The guardian eagles, industrious in arms ; but thou 
Art nothing but a Cecropian, and most like to a mutilated 

Herma; 
For you excel by no other difierence, than that 
He has a marble head, your image lives. 55 

Tell me, thou offspring of the Trojabs, who thinks dumb 

animals 
Noble, unless strong ? for thus a swift 
Horse we praise, for whom many a kind hand 
Glows, and victory exults in the hoarse circus. 
He is noble, from whatever pasture he comes, whose flight 
Is famous before the others, and whose dust is first on the 

plain. 61 

But the cattle of Corytha are set to sale, and the posterity of 
Hirpinus, if victory seldom sits on their yoke. 
There is no respect of ancestors, no favour 
Of shades; they are commanded to change their masters 65 
For small prices, and draw waggons with a worn neck, 

56. Thtm qff^pring of the Trt^ans.] 60, The hoane eircue,] i e. The 

Meaning Rub. PJautus, who, though people in the circus, hoarse with their 

be boasted himself of being descend- applauding acclamations, 

cd from Cecrops the firrt king of 60. From whatever patture,^ Lit. 

Athens, and who is supposed to have grasa--^. d. whererer bred, 

lived before Deucalion^ flood, yet 61. fPhote duet it Jkrttt ^cA Who 

likewise might boast, that he was keeps before the others, so that the 

also descended from ancestors, who first dost must be raised by him. 

derived their blood, in Uter times, 6% The cattle of CoryihaJ] The 

•Hrem the Trojans who first settled in breed, or stock, of a famous mare> 

Italy. so called, are sold. 

Some think that we may read this, 0S. Hirfkiue.\ Afiunous horse, so 

Ye Trojans, meaning the chief peo- called Arom the place where he was 

pk of Rome in general, who prided bred, being a hill in the country of 

tiMmselves on thdr descent firom the the Sabines. 

Trojans, and to whom he may be — If victory ^ j>^] If they sel- 

supposed to address himseld Gorop. dom win in the chariot race, 

•at i a6. where be oallt them Troju* 65. Of ahaiit,'\ No regard to the 



But see I. 71. post. ghosts of thdr departed ancestors 

^•Strong.] Portia— vlgoroos, cou* — 7\t ^umge vUir maetertt 4r^]~* 

ff^gaoos, fit for the purposes for which Their present master disposes of 

they are wanted. them very dieaply to othen. 

58. Afoay a Mad hmnd^ ^.] They 66. With a worn nede.] They ate 

used to dap their hands, in token of put into tesms, and the hair ig all 

appiause, at the public shows and worn off their necks, whidi are 

sports. galled with the harness with which 
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SognipcdeSy dignique molam ver&are Nepotb. 

Ergo ut miremur te, nop tua, primum aiiquid da. 

Quod possim titulis incidere prseter honores, 

Quos iilis damusy et dedimus, quibus omnia debcs. 70 

Haec satis ad juvenem, quern nobis fama superbum 
Tradit, et inflatuni, plenumque Nerone propinquo. 
Harus enim ferme sensus communis in illS 
Fortuna. Sed te censeri laude tuorum, 
Pontice, noluerim, sic ut nihil ipse future 75 

Laudis agas : misebum est alien^b incumbere fah^ 
Ne collapsa ruant subductis tecta oolumnis. 
3tratus numi palmes viduas desiderat ulmos. 
Esto bonus mUes, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 
Integer : ambiguse si quando citabere testis 80 

Incertseque rei, Phalans licet imperet ut sis 
Falsus, et admotq dictet perjuria tauro, 

SUMMUM CBEDE KEFAS ANIMAM PBiEFEREE PUDOBI) 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

they are tetened to the carriage. See 76. I'J'aihing of future praUe,}-^ 

Epirhedium, AiNSW. That be should do nothing hixnselfi 

67. O/Ncpoi.] The name of some in order po raise his own character in 
miller) who ground com in horse- times to come. 

miils. TT, Lett the house falieu, ic.y^ 

68. Admire you, not youn, ^c ]— Metaph. i. e. lest, hke a building 
That we may admire you personally which tumbles into ruins, when the 
for your own sake, and not merely pillars which support it are remoTcd, 
for your family, or fortune, or title. so you, if you have ne other support 

— Shew sofnethiH£t j-c] Give us to your character, than what your 

some proof, by some noble and wor- ancestors have done, if (his be once 

^y actions, of true nobility, wliich, put out of the question* should fa|I 

besides your high titles, may be re- into contempt, 

corded with honour to yourself. 78. J'he rlnr, ^c] If you owe the 

70. Which we give, ^c.] i. f. To support of your feme entirely to that 
your ancestors, to whom, as things of others, let that be removed, and 
^ire at present, you stand solely in- you will be like a vine which wants 
dd>ted for every mark of respect thlit the support of an elm to keep it from 
is bestowed upon you. crawling along the gr^nd. 

71. To the youth, ^c] q. d. So They used to fasten up their vines, 
much for Rubellius Plautus, a youth by tying them to the trunks of elm- 
(as fame represents him, &c.) trees. See Vibg. Georg. i. L 2. 

72. Hit kintman NeroJ\ His rcl^- If by any accident the vines broke 
tionship to Nero. Comp. note on L from the trees, and lay upon the 
40. ground, they called the trees viduas 

73. Rare, ^c,\ Very seldom fopnd uhnos, alluding to their having \qA 
in such a situation of life. the embraces of the vine, as a widow 

75i Ponticutf jfc] See 1. 1. of this those of her husband when he dies. 
Sat. and note. 79. A good toldier.] Ser\'e yo^r 

The poet tells the person to whom country in the army. 
he addresses this Satire, that he should .— ^ faithful tutor,} Quasi tuitor 

|l)e sorry to have him esteemed merely —a trusty guardian to some minoi^, 

f^ account of his ancestors. having the charge of his person and 
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Slow of foot, and worthy to turn the mill of Nepos. 
Therefore that we may admire you, not yours, first shew 

something, 
Which I may inscribe among ypur titles besides your 

honours, 
Which we give, and have given, to them to whom you owe 

all. 70 

These things are enough to the youth, whom fame dei. 
livers to us 
Proud, and puffed up, and full of his kinsman Nero. 
For common sense is, for the most part, rare in that. 
Condition. But to have thee esteemed from the praise of 

your ancestors, 
Fonttcus, I should be unwilling, so as that yourself should 

do 75 

Nothing of future praise: ^tis miserable to best on 

ANOTHER^S FAME, 

XiCSt the house fallen, by the pillars being taken away, 
should tumble into ruins. 

The vine strow'd on the ground wants the widowM elms. 

Be you a good soldier, a faithful tutor, an uncorrupted 

Umpire also ; if you are summoned as a witness in a doubt- 
ful 80 

And unccrt^n thing, though Phakris should command that 
you 

Should be false, and should dictate perjuries with the bull 
brought to you, 

Believe it the highest impiety to prefer life to 
reputatiox, 

And, for the sake of life, to lose the causes of living. 



un, till he comes of age to m&nage death, by burning you alive, if you 

for himself. would not apeak falsely, yet let not 

79-80. An uneomtpted Miftpirr.]-^ even this make you deviate finom the 

When called upon to decide a cause truth. 

by your arbitration, distinguish your- 83* TJte highest impiety^ {"C.].— 

•elf by the utmost Impartiality. Esteem it a crime of the deepest dye 

80. A witneu, 4'C.] If called upon to value your life, so as to preserve 
as a witness in some dark and diffi- it in a dishonourable way, at the ez- 
euh matter, let your testimony be pence of your reputation and ho- 
tfott fair, and unbiassed. nour. Faiijor— fame^ reputaUon«x 

81. Phalarii^ jr.] One of the most AiNSW. 

cmd of all the Sicilian tyrants ; he 84w 7V> Issf , S^cA L e. The only 

had a bngsen bull, in which he en- causes which make fife valuable, the 

doted people, and burnt them to purposes for which it was ordained* 

deathi and for which it should be detir- 

Thougfa this tyrant were to bring able, honour, truth, and surviving 

fdB bull, and threaten to put you to fiune. 
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Dignas.morteperit, coenet licet ostrea cenUim 85 

G«iirana». et Cosmi tota mergatur aheno. 

Expectata diu tandem proYincia cum te 
Beclooem accipet^ pone if as frcena, modumque 
Pone et avahtiae : miserere inopum sociorum* 
OBsa vidcs regum vacuis exbauata medullis. 90 

Respice, quiamoneant leges, quid curia mandet; 
]?nemia quanta bonos maneant ; quam fulmine justo 
Et Captto et Tutor ruerint, damnante senatu^ 
Piratae Cilicum : sed <]uid damnatio tonkrij 
Cum Pansa cripiat quicquid tibi Natta rdiquit ? 95 

£r8Bconem» Chaerippe^ tuis t^trcumsjnce jpailnis, * 

Jamque tace : furor est post omnia peroere naulum. 
Non idem gemitus olim, nee vulnus erat par 
Damnorum, sociis florentibus, et modo vicds. 
Plena domus tunc omnis, et ingens stabat acervus 100 

RS. He perisfitB^ ^c,'\ Such a when in po Mcsai cm of the govern- 

* wretch, who would prefer his safety . ment of ^ne of the conquered pro- 

to his innocence, de$er\'e8 to perish vinces. which he had long expected. 

titterty, and, when he dies, to have 88. Put checks^ j^i] Pnsna li- 

his memory perish with him, how- teraUy, bridleti q. d. Bridle yonr an- 

ever aumptuousiy he may have ger, keep jonr passion within proper 

lived. bounds. 

86. Gaurane oyttertJ] Lucrine oys- 89. Put to eevetoutnett.l Restrain 
Un^ taken about the port at Baiae, your 8variee« set bounds ^oyourdesires. 
near the mountain Gaurus« in Cam- '—The foor auocktUi.'\ The poor 
pania. people who have been reduced by 

.—Immersed, fc] The Romans conquest, and now become the allies 

gave particular names to particular of the Romans, 

peffumed ointments; sometimes they 9^ The bones of kSngs^ ^} L e, 

named them after the country from You see some of the kings, which we 

whence they came, sometimes (as conquered, unmercifully squeezed, 

probably here) after the name of the and the very marrow, as it were, 

confectioner, or perfumer, who pre- sucked out of their bones. Ossa va- 

pared them. They had an ungentum cuis medullis — i. €. ossa vacua a m^ 

Cosmianum, so called from one Cos- dullis, Hypallage. 

mus, who, by boiling various aroma- 91. The state,] Curia literally sig- 

tics together, produced his famous nifies a court, more espedally where 

ointment. The poet here means, the senate or council assembled : 

that, if the person spoken of were here (by mctonym.) it may sUnd for 

not to anoint himself, as. others, but the senate itself — Curia pro senatu— 

could affbrd to purchase, and dip him- Campus pro comitiis— .Toga pro pace, 

self in a whole kettle fUll at once of &c iippeUatur. Cic. de Orat. iiL 42. 

this rare perfume, yet his name It was usual for the senate to give a 

\vouId deservedly rot with his carcase, charge to new governors, on their 

It is not living sumptuously, but liv- departure to the provinces over which 

xng well, that gives reputation after they were appointed, 

death. 92. ^ow just a stroke.] How jusUy 

87. The province, ^c] He now ad- they were punished by a decree of the 
vises Ponticus as to his behaviour to- senate, which fell on them like a 
wards the people he is to govern, thunderbolt. 
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He perishes worthy of deaths thougkhe should sup on an 

hundred 85 

Gaurane oysters, and should be immersed in the whole caU* 

dron of Cosmus. 
When at length the province, long expected, shall recrive 
you 
€rovamor, put checks to anger, and measure also 
Put to covetousnesB : pity me poor assooiatesr 89 

You see the bones of kings exhausted, with-empty marrdw^ 
R^ard what the laws may admonish^ what the state coMl^ 

mand; 
How great rewards may await the good; with how just a 

stroke 
Both Capito and Tutor fell, the senate condemning, 
The robtx^rs of the Cilicians : but what does condemnation 

avail, 
When Pansa can seize whatever Natta left you ? 95 

Look about for a crier, Chserippus, for your rags. 
And now be silent : it is madness, aft^ all, to lose your 

freight. 
There were not the same complaints formerly, nor was the 

wound of 
Losses equal, when our associates flourished, and were just 

conquer^. 
Then every house was full, and there was standing a great 

heap 100 

94w Robhert of the CUieumtA Cm* money, for fear the new governor/ 

sutionus Capito, and Julius Tutor, should sdzn it. 

had been sucoessiTely prefects, or go- ^^Your f night] Naulum signifies* 

vemon, of Cilicia, and both recalled the freight, or fare, paid for a pas- 

and condemned by the senate for pe- sage over the sea in a ship. The poet 

culation and extortion. seems here to mean, that it would be 

95. Famta can «dze, fc] Where no better than madness, to let the. 

is the use of making examples of governor know ofthemonej which the 

wicked governors, when, if you pu- goods sold for ; for, by these means, 

nish one, his successor will still sdxe even this would be seised, and the 

on all he left behind him, and thus poor sulllerer not have enough left to 

complete the ruin which he began. pay his passage to Rome, in order to 

sis. Charipput.] He introduces lodge his complaint beftire the scmtey 

Ch«rippus, a subject of this plun- against the oppressor. 

dered province, whom he advises to 98-9. The wound cf Umett 4^*]— • 

make a sale of his clothes, and the The hurt or damsge received by the 

rest of his poor rags, which he had rapite of governors, with respect to 

left, before the successor comes with the property of individuals, 

a finesh appetite, and devours all, sup- 99. Auoc^ateu\ Sociis. The ooo* 

posing that if he turned what he had quered provinces were allied with the 

into money, it might be better con- Romans, and called sodi. 

cealcd. 100. Every h&iue was yWff.] I. e. 

97. Be iilent.] Say nothing of the Of valuable things, as well as of large 
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Nummonim, Spartana chlamys, conchylia Coa, 

Et cum Parrhasii tabulis, signisque M yronis^ 

Phidiacum vivebat ebur, nee non Polycled 

Multus ubique labor : rarae sine Mentore mensdb. 

Inde Dolabella est, atque hinc Aiitonius, inde 105 

Sacrilegus Verres. Referebant navibus altis 

Occulta spolU, et plures de pace triumphos. 

Nunc sociis juga pauca boum, et grex parvus equarum ; 

Et pater armenti capto eripietur agello : 

Ipsi deinde Lares, si quoa spectabile agnum, 110 

Si quis in sedicula Deus unicus : base etenim sunt 

Fro sununis : nam sunt hsec maxima. Despicias tu 

Forsitan imbelles Rhodios, unctamque Corinthum : 

Despicias merito : quid resinata juventus, 

Cruraque totius facient tibi la;via gentis ? 115 

turns of money, which the conquerefs dishes, plates, &c. of Meutor*8 work- 
left untouched. maoship. 

101. A Spartan cloak.] A garment All these fine ornaments were per- 

ridkly dyed with the purple of the mitted to remain in the houses of the 

murex taken on the shore of Laconia, owners by their first conquerors ; but 

a country of Peloponnesus, the chief the avarice and rapine of the gover- 

city of which was Sparta. nors who succeeded, stripped them 

101. Purpki of Cos.] Cos, or Coos, of all. 

was ail island of the iEgean sea, near 10& T'kemee.] These things left by 

which the fish, from whence the pur- the conquerors proved a source of ra- 

pie dye was taHen, was also found, pine and plunder to the prefects who 

Sat iii. L 81, note. vucceeded. 

102. Parrhatitt*.] A famous painter — DolabeOa,] A proconsul of Asia, 
of Greece, who contended with Zeuxis, accused by Scaurus, and condemned, 
and gained the prize. See IloR. ode for plundering the province over 
viiL lib. iv. 1. 6. which he presided. 

^^Myron.] An excellent statuary, ^^Antony.] C. Antonius, a pro- 

whose works were in high esteem, es- consul of AChaia, likewise condemn- 

pecially his brazen cow, which exer- ed for plundering the provihce. 

cised the pens both of the Greek and 106. SacrilrgUntt Verrt$.] The 

Roman poets. Ut similis verse vacca plunderer of Sicily, who 9^md not 

Myronis opus. Ov. s Punt. iv. 1. 34i even sacred things. The province 

103. Phidiat.'\ A famous painter prosecuted him, and« TuUy under- 
and statuary : he is here said to have taking the cause, he was condonned 
Mrro'jght so curiously in ivory, that and banished. Vid. Cic in Verrem. 
his figures seemed to be alive. See 107. Hidden spoii*.] Which they 
also AiKsw. Phidias, kept, as much as they could, from 

104. Polycletus.] A Sicyonian, a imblic view ; not daring to expose 
famous statuary and sculptor. There them, as was usual by fair conquer- 
were many of his works among this ors in their triumphs. 

collection. ^^Mort triumfihs^ 4^1 ThUk 
— ilfcit/or.] A noble artist in chas- others did from war. q. d. They got 
hig and embossing plate. We are to a greater booty, by stripping the poor 
understand here, that there were few associates, now at peace, and in 
tables, i. e. entertainments, where, amity with Rome, than the conquer- 
in the courws and services of the ors of them did, when they sub- 
table, there were not some cups, dued them by open wart 




>Vj. 
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Of money, a Speurtan cloak, purples of Cos^ 

And witn pictures of Farrhasiua, statues of Myron, 

^he ivory of Phidias was livbg, also every where 

Much of the labour of Folycletus : few tables without 

Mentoh 
^ence is Dolabella, and thence Antony, thence 105 

The sacril^ous Verres: they broueht m lofty ships 
Hidden spods, and more triumphs irom peace. 
Now the associates have a few yokes of oxen, and a small 

herd of mares. 
And the father of the herd will be taken away from the 

captured field. 
Then the vei^ household gods, if any remarkable image, 
If any one angle god be in the small shrine. But tnese 

(crimes^ are 111 

For chiefs, for these are the greatest — ^You mAy desfnse. 
Perhaps, the weak Rhodians, and anointed Connth : 
You may deservedly despise them : what can an effeminated 

youth 
And the smooth legs of a whole nation do to you ? 11£ 

109. The fither of ^ herd^ 4^] moiu Cooaxima, the grfetlest) crimes 

Mr. Stepney, in his poetiosl transla- of sU— (scelera undentood>-l.such as 

cScMi of this jwiMigr, has well ex- no others would be guiltj oF. 

pressed the sense of it; vis. Other senses are given to this pas- 

our amfiieratetf ftow^ Hge ; but the above seemi best to 

Have- noihimg 1^ InU oxen Jbr ihe agree with the poet*s satire on the 

fiUmgki ^ Roman cBefk, who plundered the 

Or mmu Jtm martt rt§erv*d alme conquered provinces after their alli- 

Jbr breed; anoe with Rome. 

Yet, lest thh pr&uideiU design US, The weak BhotRant,) A pe»* 

tucceed, pie infected with sIoUi and efikni^ 

T%ey drive the Jkthir qf the herd nacy. 

ovay, — Anointed Corhtih.\ So called 

Making both etaUlm and hit foe^ ttom its luxury and use of perftimed 

fiire prey. ointments, a sure sign of great elTe* 

llOi The very houeMU godtt 4t^.] minncy. 

These plonderers of the provinces You may safblj, and indeed with 

«re so m ei e iiess and rapacious, that good reason, desfrfse such peoiple as 

diey refrain not even Ihwi the lares, these ; for you have nothing to fear, 

or little images, of those tutelar dei- cither from their resiftance, or from 

fcfes which were placed in people's their revenge, 

booses ( and, particularly, if any. of Hi. An effeminated youih.\ A race 

Iheae struck tndr Ihncy, as a luuiid- of youth, or young men, wholly sunk 

some, weU*wrought ima g »- specta^ into efltaiinacy. Resinsta juventus 

hile Hg»ntyi- Nay, though there were ^.Jiterally, the youth (of Corinth) 

hut one single image, they would who are rained— i c bedaubed all 

take even that. See Akxsw. Lcr. %fwet with pcrftmies and essences of 

us. For cJN^] Pro summis, i e. aromatic nsina or gums. See Aivsw. 

viris. q, d. These sacrilegious depre- BeeinnHti* 

^tioDS are Ibr Roman chiefii to com- 115. Smooth kgt^ ^.] It was ctt». 

iBity because they are the most cnor- tomary ibr the ddicate young men te 

V 
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Horrida vitanda egt Hispairia, Gallkm ffsis, 

lUyricutnqire latus. Pafrce et mesBcribus ilih^ 

Qui satuntnt urbem, citico, tcenieqire vaeantem. 

Quanta autem inde feres tam dirsfe 'pnethik calpae^ 

Cum tenues nuper Marius discinxerit Afros ? ISO 

Corandum imprimis, ne magna injuria fi&t 

Fortibus et miseris, tolll» licet omne tpod ttaifMik ftft 

Auri atque argenfti ; scutum gladiutiique reliKHyoeis^ 

Et jacula, et gakam ; spoliatis arrUk sup^iWfeft 

Quod modo proposui, non est sententia ; tehitt 185 

Credite me Tobis foKum recitalk^ Sibylla^ 

Si tibi sancta cohors comitum ; si neiM trAftMil 
Vendit ac e rsecomes ; ri miUmn in oonjtig^ -criittto ; 
Nee per conventtts, et cuncta per oppida curvis 
Unguibus ire parat nummos raptura Celscno ; 130 

Tunc licet a Inco numeres genus ; ahaqoe Afe 
Nomina delectent^ omnem Titanida pugnam 

 * 

remoT«t as much as pos^blCt the was oondemned and bniiliM. See 

hak which grew on their limbs. The Sit. L 189. 

poet here means, that an oppressive ^■^Stripp'd'} Disdnxerit-^t uo- 

governpr could have nothing to fear girded | a metaphorical expressioot 

nom'such people as thew* who could aflucHng to flievct of thdse who 'take 

^pt halve spurit, or courage enough, away m gfoments of dtherst «iid 

to attempt any resistance. who begiti by looiiening the girdle by 

1 16. Rough Spatfu] Then a hardy which th^ are Atstencd. 

apd brave people, who would not ISt. Tne^rave attd ikUiernbk,^,^ 

tamely submit to injuries done them Beware of provoking such by any un. 

1^ the Roman prefects. warrantable oppression i they win 

^^GaVic axit.'l The Gauls faught ceftafnly 'find some Way to revenge 

from chariots. them^Ives. Though you'pillage them 

117. 77u cocut ofUfyria^l Latus — of all their money ami goods, yet re- 
lit, the side. The Illyrions inhabited member they have arms leift, with 
tUfi right side of the Adriatic gulph, which they can revenge their wrong, 
including Dalmatia and Sclavonia; a -^^nUreli/,] Omne quod usquam ; 
hardy race of people. Their country Ut. every thing which (is) any where. 
ws^ over against luly. 126. Lcqf of a Sib^l] Tbs Sibyls 

— Tftote reapers, jr*''] Meaning the were supposed to be inspired wiih 

people of Africa, who supplied Rome knowledge of future evems, which 

with com. came to pass as the^ fbretold. Ske 

lis. The city.] Rome. sat. iii. I. 3, and note.' 

.^Intent, fr,] Vacantem^-^mpty Do not think, sa^-n Juvenal, that I 

of all other employment, and mind- am here givixig you a mere random 

ing nothing else but the public di- opinkHi at my own— no ; 'M'faat 1 dry 

versions of the circus, and of the Is as true as an oracle, as fixed as fltte 

theatres. itself, and will certainly come to patt ; 

4 19. How great reward*, j^.] But thercfhre regard it accordingly, 
suppose you oppress the poor Africans, 137. A virtuous set, fc] Cohort 

what can you get \^ it. here signifies cohors praetoria, thoie 

1?0. Afarius,] Prfscus, whobekig that accompanied the magistiute who 

prv-copsul of. Africa, . pil.lagcd the went into a province. . Sec Anrsir. 

people of the province, for which he Cohors^ No. 5r q. d. If the persbiii 
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Rough Spain is to be avdided, the Gallic axis, 

And the coast of Illyria : sparq also those reapers 

Wbo supply the city, intent upon the circus^ and the 

theatre. 
])ut how ffreat rewards of 90 dire a crime will you bring 

from tlience, . 
Since Marius has lately atrippM the slender Africans ? ISO 
Fint care is to be taken, lest great injury be done 
'to the brave and miserable ; though you m^y take away 

entirely every thing 
Of sold ana ^ver. you will leave the shield and sword, 
And darts, and helmet :r^^rms remain to the plundered, 
Ijtrt^t I have now proposed is not a mere opinicm, but ISff 
Believe me to reqte to you a leaf of a Sibyl. 

If you have a virtuous set of attepd^its ; if nc^voufite 
Sdls your seat of judgment ; if no crime be in yoqr wife ; 
Nor through the districts, and through th^ towns, with 

crooked 
Talons, does she, a Celseno, contrive to go to seize money ; 
^Then, you may reckon your lineage from Picus, and, if 

high names 131 

pelight you, you may place the whole Titanian battle. 



€i your retinue* who attend you tm judicial bunness. In each of theat 

your oiBccr* and ministers within the prefect behl a court, fomathipg 

jour province, are yirtuous and good. like our Judges on the dicultt, to t|ry 

— ^ no fivouriief ^] Acerae- criminal and civil causes. So Ukei 



comes was an epithet of Apollo, (Gr. in the dties, which were districto of 

Mif^iiMfAvCi intonsus,) and was themselves, like some of oura. This 

tiins&rrcd to the smooth-fbccd boys, custom is very ancient,- see 1 Sam* 

whkh great men kq>t among their ▼& 1^ On th^se occasions the pre- 

•ttenduits. fect*s, or judge's wives, might at- 

Tbeae Ikvourites had great interest *«n^» ^i*** ^ "n*^ advantage to 

andliDSuence with their masters, and herwtlf, if she were inclinad to extort 

people used to give them bribes to ob- «noney from the suitors, to influence 

tain their interference with the pre- h« husband in their fcvpur. 
led when he sat in judgment, so as l«ft-Sa Crooked Imkmt, fcj Like 

to IncUne hiro to favour their fHends «« h^TV. •eizing on all nhe could 

in his decisions. «•*• ^ Celseno, and the other har» 

Its. Ko crime U in yqur mifij It T*^^ '•^ -*«• ^' ^ «1'-1». 2*5> 

wa^too frequent for the governors of ^?»7^, m r^ ^ .. » ^ 
the provinces to be influenced by their ^SU Pictu.J The first kuig of the 

wires i» their deJcrmin^Uonsof causes. Aboroginep, an ancient people of 

«9. DLtrkitl See Aiirsw. Cw- '^«y. ^^ incorporated themselves 

Todiu, No 3. It being put here with the Roroana. He was said to bt 

iridi oimida, seems to mean those ^^^ *>» ^ Saturn, 
districtslntrwhich the provinces were ^^^ Titmtfan battle.} All the Tir 

dividwl, like our counties, wherein *«"»• ^*» '^w* «* *« »»*'*« "'ray 

the people were summoned by Uie H^«^ Jupiter, these were sons i*C 

f^agUtnute to meet Ibr the dispatch of S«t"ni also. 
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Inter majorcs, ipeumque Promethea ponas :. . 

De quocunque voles proavum tibi sumitD Hbra 

Quod si prflecipitem rapit ambitus atque libido, 185 

Si fraugis virgas sociorum in sanguine, A te 

Delectant he^tes lasso lictore secures : 

Incipit ipsorum contra te stare parentum 

NobiUtas, claramque facem prsnerre pudeiidis. 

OmNE ANIMI VITIUM TAKTO COKSPJCCTIUS IN SB 140 

Crimen habet, quanto major, qxh peccaY, habstob. 

Quo mihi te solitum falsas signare tabellas 

In templis, ouae fecit avus ;^ statuamque parentis 

Ante triumpoalem ? quo, si noctumus adulter 

Tempora Santonico velas adoperta cucuUo ? 145 

Praeter majorum cinms, atque ossa volucti 
Carpeuto ftpitur pinguis Damas^pus ; et ipse, 
Ipse rotam stringit multo sufflamme Consul : 
Nocte quidem : sed luna videt, sed ndera testes 

• 133. PrcmeOieutMimad0 The son 140. Every yAce-^ Such as cradCjTf 

«f lapetus, one of the Tiuiu, and avarice, and Um Uke. Pmvitatea wis^ 

Qymene, whom the poeta feigned to mit Titia recte dicimtar. Cie. 

have been the fint former of men ^^JHort eoiupiemomst fc^} So ftr 

out of clay, and then to have animat- ih»i deri?li|g any sanction nom h%h 

ed them by fire stolen from heaven, and noble faMi, the vices of the great 

See sat. iv. 131. are the more blameahle, tnd more evi- 

134. Whaicver bookf JKJ ^ ^ dntly inexcusable in proportion to 
From whatever history of great and the greatness of their quality ; their 
fiunous men you please.—^ d* You criaMS are the more notorious* their 
are welcome to this if you are Tour- examples the more malignant. 

self a worthy man and a good ma- lit. Wher^fbre^ f c] Jactas is 

gistratc. here understood— Quo mihi jactas te 

136. Break rods, JK-J '^ y^u break solitum, ftc-^ <2. *< It is of very 
the cods, which you prepare for the ** little consequence, that you, who 
allies over which you prnide, on their *' are in the liabit of fbr^ng wills, 
bloody backs — i. e* if you cruelly ** should be boasdng to me your no- 
torment them with scourges. ** Ulity t tq what end, intent, or pur- 

137. The iictOTt ^cj If you delight ** pose, can you do It ?^ Quo. here, 
in putting the poor people to death, has the sense of quoraunL 

till the very axes are blunted by fre^ 143. In Hu temfletj It was usual 

quent ubc, and the executioner him- to sign, as a witness to a will, in the 

self be tired out with the number of temples of ^ gods, to put men in 

executions. mind that thsy were obliged by reli- 

135. The noHlUjft 4«] So far ftx>m gion to be true and faithftiL Seesat. 
the nobility of your family's reflect- L L 54^-^ 

ing any honour upon you, it rises, ^^Vour grandjtlher huUL] Pedt 

and stands in judgment, as it were, — liL made. The piety of your an- 

egainst you, and condemns you for ^estors reflects no honour upon you. 

your degeneracy. 144. The triun^phal ttatm.^ Which 

139. A ciear torch] Makes your being bet up in the temple, is* as it 

foul deedH the more conspicuous, were, a witness of ytnir villainj. 

and exposes your shame in a clearer — ^ nightiy €uMerer,2 Takh^ ad- 

light. . vantage of the night to oonoaal your 
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And Prometheus himself^ amons your ancestors : 

Take to yourself a great grandfiitner from whatever book 

you please. 
But if amoition^ and lust, hurry you headlong, ISS 

If you Weak rods in the blood ol the allies, if thee 
Blunt axes delifi;ht, the lictor being tired, ~ 
The nobility ol your ancestors themselves begins to stand 
Against you, ana to carry a dear- torch before your shame- 
ful deeds. 

£yERY VICE OF THE MIND HAS IT SO MUCH MORE CONSPI- 

' cuous 140 

Blame, by how much be that offends is accounted 

GREATER. - 

Wherefore to me boast yourself accustomed U> «gn false 

wills 
In the templesL which your grandfather built, and befcnie 
The triumphal statue of your father ? what, if a nightly 

adulterer. 
You veil your covered temples with a Santonic hood ? 145 
By the ashes of his ancestors, and their bones, in a swift 
Chariot, fat Damasippus is whirled alons, and he^ 
Himself, the consul, binds the wheel with many a drag. 
By night indeed, but the moon sees, but the conscious stars 

deeds of d>rVnfafc See Job xxiv. 1&- thiB, and was foUowed in it by many 

17. by waj of paying'ooort tobim; and 

145b Vaur UmpUi.} Tour bead aiid indeed the poet here miist be under- 

heCf of which the temples are a part, stood to glance at this. 
Synec 14a Bind* Om wheels 4^c] The 

--^ StuUoi^ hood.'\ The Santones sufBamen was the drag put on the 

were a people of Aquitain, a part of wheel of a carriage to stop or stay it* 

France, from whcmi the Romans de- that it should not go too Ihst down 

rived the use of hoods* or cowls, hill, or run back when going up hill, 

which covered the bead and face. The person who attended to put this 

14Gi By the oiAef, ^] The poet on was some slave ; but DamaaippuB, 

here invdgiis against the low and de- though consul, submits to this office 
pcmved taste of the noblemen in Rome, . himself. Multo suiBamine implies his 

whose passion it was to become cha- often doing this, 
rioteers. The name Daiooasippus (from 140. Bif i^f^, j-c] This indeed 

Gr. d^a^oMS, to tame, and »vvs(, he does in the night, when bethinks 

an hone) signifies an horse-tamer, nobody sees him ; but the moon and 

and is applicable not merely to any >tars are witnesses of the fact, which 

single person, but to aU of the same ^ "o degrading to a man in his dtu^ 

taste. Damasippus, says be, drives atioa, and which would not bqipen 

Ibriously by the ashes and bones of his had he a due regard to his own d^. 

great pragenitors; so totally unin. nity. TMs signifies, Ut. a witnesa. 

iuenoed by their ezampleB of true Hence, idR. Ukat is privy to a tbingi 

greatness, as to sink into the mean conscious. Sat* iii. 49 ; mid sau siii. 

chancter of a coachman, or chario- ^^ 
teer. The coiperor Nero ailbrted 
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Intendunt oculos. Fknitum tempuft honoris UK) 

Cum fuerit, ckrfi DamaMppus luce fla^ellum 

Sumet, et occursum nusquam trepidabit araici 

Jam senis, at virgfi prior innuet, atque "•^"ly^fff 

Solvet, et infundet jumentis hordea laaui. 

In.terea dum lanataa, torvumque juveBCiiQi Uf 

ICore Numae cassdit Jovit ante altaria, jural 

EHnponam, et faciee olida ad praMepia pictai. 

Sea cum pervifpies placet instaurare popinas, 

Obvius asskiuo Syrophoenix udus y^^^nm 

Currit, Idumseae Syrophoerux inoola portas, 100 

Hospitis alectu Dominum, R^en^pe aalatai^ 

Et cum venali Cyane, succincta lagenA. 

Defensor culp» dicet mihi : fiMsioMis ei ooa 

Hflec juveoes. £dto ; dcsisti nempe, nee ultra 

FoTisti errorem. Brave sit, quod turpitar audca* 16|S 

QusBdam cum prin& rtsecoatur orimiiia faaiUL 

Indulge veniam pueris : Damasippus ad illos 

Thermanim caliees^ iDscriptaque mitea vadit, 

150. The Hme of koimr U Jktkh- Mni, pi4lM«* « tke waUs of th« 
edA Wfaenha^DMiMtoCottctsi^ f^btai. 

Wcf theyMT. lA 7b rwuw ike waichflii H- 

151. In the ekar Ughi, ^] In t^nu^T ^o fen«w his visiti, fnd rt- 
open day light he will appear aa a cha- pair to Uie taverns, where people sat 
liolecr* UP all iii|^t« 

153. Ktm aiiLl And thanfinw UB. A Brrophtrnklin.] A nao^ 

giava and sadate t yet Damasippua of Syria and Phoenicia, from whence 

will feel no shame at meeting him. ^ Snest perfumed ointments came, 

...AAilrf a Hgrn, |t*.l Salute him as did also those who prepared them 
whh a dexterous crack of his whip. 



See8at.iiL905-& -^ITer, {«.] Greasy, by continu- 

154 LooMi, tc.] Will feed his aUSybusyijo^ himself in his trade. 

iMrses himself, coachman like. Ma- isa JnhatUanit tff the Idumeean 

nipulum is an handful, armful, or goteA Tht Idumaean gate at Rome 



bundle ; here we may suppose it to was so caliecl f^m Vespaaian*s and 

mean a truss of hay. Titua*s entry through it, when they 

155. Kiib akeep.] When he goes triumphed over the Jews. Idumca 
to offer sacrifices, aooocding to the is a part of Syria, bordering on Ju> 
rites established by Numa« the sue- disa. This pert of Rome, which was 
f ea so r of Romulus, at the altar of called the fdumsean gate, was pro- 
Jupiter, bably much inhabited by these Syrian 

156.7. Svfcart by IHppoMJ\ Hip« perfUmers. 
pona (from Japwo? an horse) is the 161. WUh the ajfMalkm, 4t^ J— 
goddess he swears bv, and in whose The innkeepers at Rome were very 
name he make5 his Vows. She was l«vWi of their flatteries and civil 
the goddess of hotels ami staUcs ; apeeches to people who came to their 
her hnsge was placed in the middle of houses, in order to engage th^r cus- 
the stalls, and curiously bedecked tom. This periVimer aifects the same, 
with chaplets of fre»h roses. By et in order to bemak the custom of Da- 
fades pictos, we may suppose that masippus, ana flatters him with Uie 
there were other deities, of a like highest titles that he can tMnk ofi 



^ 
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Fix their eVes upon him: when the <ube of' honour is 

finiaheJ, 150 

Damasippus, in the clear Hsht, the whip will 
Take, and no mhete frembke at the meetiw of a friend 
Now old, but will first make a sign, with his whip ; 'axid 

trusses 
t}f hay will loosen, and pour in barley to his tired beasts. 
Mean time while he kills sheep, and the fierce bullock, 155 
After the manner vi Niima, oefore diealtan of Jote, he 

swears by 
Hippona, and faces painted at the stinking mangers : 
Bit when be pteases to renew the watc*lif lu taverns, 
A Syrophoenician, wet with a constant perfume, runs to 
Meet him, a SyrophttBician hihabitaDi of the Idumiean 

gate; 160 

With the affectation of an host, he salutes him lord aikl 

king ; 
And nimble Cvane with a venal flagon. 
A 'defender of his fault will say to me, ^^ We also have doqe 

•* these things 
** When young men.** " Be it so— but you left off, nor 

" farther 
•* Cherished your error. — ^Let that be short which you 

" shamefully adventure.*" 165 

Sotfne crimes should be cut off with the first beard. 
Indulge favour to boys. Damasippus goes to those 
Cups of the hot bath^ and to the inscribed linen, 

16f. l^ffible Cyane.] The woman pas is of an age to know and to do 

of the house loses no time in setting better. See 1. 169-71. 

m hottle of liquor bcfbre him. Sue- 168. Cupt of the hot laths,] Hie 

dnctas cursitat hospes. Hoa. lib. iL Thermae, or hot baths at Borne, were 

ctt. vi. L 107. Sucdnctus-Jit. girt, places, where some, aft^r Iwthing, 

trussed, tucked up, fbr the greater drank very hard. Hence Epigrom- 

expeditior. matogr. lib. xiL epigr. 71. cited by 



x>enal Jlagtm.l Of wibe, which Grangius, . in his note on this passage. 

iras sold at the tavern. Frtmgendot caRce*^ ^ndendumque 

\9^A defender, ^e.] Some person Fatemum. 

may perhaps say, by way of excuse. Claimahat^hiheret,quimodokiu9equCi. 

Idh. IM that he ihortj I. e. Stop A sene ted pottqmam nummi venCte 

l^hort, and never persist in doing ill. trecenti, 

*• Ifee Imiiuefudct sed non inddere Sobriue a TftertiUs netcii abire dM- 

imdoJ* Tlol. mum, 

1S6. Should U cut qffi] l.cft off They also drank hot wine, while bath- 
when we come to manhood. ing, to make them perspire. 

167. indulge favour.] Make all pro- 16a ThihucHbed linen,} Alludi^ig 

per allowances for the errors of youth, to the brothcld, over the doors of 

..^jyamatlppue, ^r«] True, one which the entertainment uhich the 

would make every allowance 'fur the guests might exp?ct was set forth on 

foUies of young men ; but Damasip- painted linen. 
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Maturus Uello Armenise, Syriseque tuendis 

Amnibus, et Rheno, atque Istro. Praestare Neroneni 170 

Securum valet haec setas. M itte Ostia, Cesar, 

Mitte ; sed in magnfi l^atum quaere po{M]ilL 

Invenies aliquo cum percussore jacentem, 

Permistum nautis, aut furibus, aut fu^tivis, 

Inter carnifices, et fabros sandapilarum, 176 

Et resupinati cessanda tympana Galli. 

iEqua ioi libertas, communia pocula, lectus 

Non alius cuiquam, nee raensa remotior ulli* 

Quid facias, talem sortitus. Pontic^ servum ? 

Nempe in Lucanos, aut Thusca ei^astula mittas. 180 

At V06, Trmu^iene, volns ignoscitis, et quae 

Turpia oercbni, Volesos Brutosque deoebunt 

Quid, si nun^uam adeo foedis, adeoque pudendis , 
Utimur exemplis, ut non pejora supersmt? 
Consumptis opibus vocem, Damaappe, lodksti 185 

169L Mature fir the «ptfr« 4^]— Anciit Kartiiii, at Uie mooth of thf 

Damasippus is now grown up to naan- river Tiber. Ottia-ae, sing, or Ostia* 

hood« and ripe for entering upon the orum, plur. 

•arvice of hia country. 172. Seek f(mrU^ati% 4k*} '^ 7^ 

^^mArmenUui In the reign of Nero, should chooae to employ Damasippus* 

Armenia ezdted new and dangerous you must look for him in some ta- 

tnmults. vem, and among the lowast and moat 

1691-70. RivtTM of Syria, ^.] — proilfgata company. 

As the Euphrates, Tigris, and Oron- ItS, Maken tf aiigimiJ\ Sandapila 

tea, which were to be well defended, was a b&er, or coffin, for the poorer 

to prevent the incursions of enemies sort, especially for those who were 

Into Syria. exerated. 

170. The Rhine and Ister,^ The 176. The ceating drume, ^-c] The 

former anciently divided Germany priests of Cybele, in their frantic pro- 

and Prance : the latter means the cessions, used to beat drums. Here 

Danube, the largest river in Europe ; is an account of otie asleep on his 

as it passeth*by Illyricum, it is called back, perhaps dead drunk, with his 

the Ister. On the banks of both these drums by him quite silent They 

rivers the Romans had many con- were called Galli, fVom Gallus, a ri* 

quered nations to keep in subjection, ver in Phrygia, in which countiy 

and many others to fear. Cybele was peculiarly worshipped. 

17 1( This age U aMe.} Persons, 177. There h equal liberty, ^„^ 

at the time of life to which Dahia- All are here upon one footing ; they 

sippus is arrived, are capable of en- drink out of the same cup. 

taring into the armies, which are to »^Another couch, j[«.j The Ro- 

protect both the emperor and the em- mans, at their entertainments, lay 

pire. By Neronem any emperor may upon couches, or beds ; and paopfo 

be meant — perhaps Doraitian. Sat. of distinction had their couches oma* 

iv. 38. mented, and some were raised higher 

•~~SendCaMr, ^c.^ ;.<{. Have you than others; but here all were ac- 

occasion, O Caesar, for an ambassador commodatcd alike. 

to dispatch on tnisineas of state to 178. Table more remote, {v.] No 

Ostia, or to the coasts of the Roman table set in a more or less honourable 

provinces ? Ostia was a city biiijt by place ; no sort of distinction madOf 



N 
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Mature for the war of Armenia, and for defending the 
rivers 

Of Syria, and for the Rhine and Ister. To make Nero 170 

Safe, this age is able. Send, Cassar, send to Ostia, 

But seek your l^ate in a great tavern. 

You will find him lying by some cut-throat, 

MixM with sailors, or thieves, or fugitives. 

Among hangmen, and makers of coffins, 175 

And the ceasing drums of a priest of Cybele lying on his 
back. 

There is equal liberty, cups in common, not another couch 

To any one, nor a table more remote to any. 

What would you do, Ponticus, if you had such a slave ? 

You would surely send him among the Lucani, or the Tus- 
can workhouses. 180 

But you, sons of Troy, for^ve yourselves, and what things 

Are base to a cobler, will become the Volesi or Bruti. 
What, if we never use so foul, and so shameful 

Examples, that worse cannot remain ? 

Thy riches consumed, thy voice, Damasippus, thou hast 
hired to 185 

or respect shewn, to one more than Volesus, who came and settled at 

another. They were all ** Hail fel- Rome, with Tatius king of the Sa- 

** low ! well met !** as we say. bines, on the league of amity with 

179. Such a jiavr, ^.] If you had Romulus. Brutus also was a name 

a slave that passed his time in such a highly reverenced, on account of tht 

manner, and in such rascally com* noble acts of some who had borne it. 

pany; if such a one had fallen to your Junius Brutus was the first consul 

lot, what would you do with him ? after the expulsion of the kings ; Do- 

ISO. T7te LucanL'\ Lucania was a mitius Junius Brutus was one of the 

country of Italy, belonging to Na- conspirators against Julius Cssar ; 

pies, where the slaves were punished these were the chiefs of a noble fa« 

by being made to dig in fettei-s. mily in Rome, who bore the name 

—Tuscan vorkhouset'} Erp^ula of Brutus. 

^-places of punishment fur slaves. The poet here observes, that the 

where they were made to work in Roman nobility were got to such a 

chains. These were very frequent in state of shameless profligacy, that 

Tuscany. they gloried in actions and practices, 

181. Sons of Trojf,2 ^ sneer on which a low mechanic would have 
the low-mind^ and protigate nobi- been ashamed of, and which would 
lity, who were prcud of deriving have disgraced even a cobler. 

their families from tlie ancient Tro- 183L J/ tcs nexcr^ ^r.] q. d. What 

jans, who Crst settled in Italy. See will you say, if af^er the examples 

■at|. ST. which I have produced, so infamou:! 

•i^orgive yourtelvet.'] Easily find and shameful, therj should remain 

out excuses for what you do. yet worse ? 

182. IVUl become the Folcsi or 185. Damatippusi See his charac- 
Bruiu] By these he means the no- tcr, L 147-180. At last he is sup- 
bles of Rome, the most ancient fa- |x>sed to have ruined himself, end t« 
milies being derived from Valerius go upon the stage. 

X 
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Sipai*io« clamosum ageres ut Phasroa Catulli. 

Laureolum Velox etiam bene Lentulus egit, 

Judice me, dignus verfi cruce. Nee tamen ipsi 

Ignoscas populo: populi frons durior hujus. 

Qui sedct, et spectat triscurria patriciorum : 190 

Planipedes audit Fabios, ridere potest qui 

Mamercorum alapas. Quanti sua funera vendant. 

Quid refert r vendunt nuUo cogente Nerone, 

Nee dubitant celsi Prffitoris vendere ludis. 

Finge tamen gladios inde, atque hinc pulpita pone : 195 

Quid satius ? mortem sic quisquam exhorruit, ut sit 

Zelotypus Thymeles ; stupidi coll^a Corinthi ? 

Res baud mira tamen, citbarsedo pnncipe, mimus 

Nobilis : bsec ultra, quid eric nisi ludus ? et illic 

Dedecus urbis babes : nee mirmillonis in armis, SOD 

186. The stage.} Siparium, pro- an actor or mimic, that acted with« 
perly, is the curtain of a theatre : out shoes, or on the plain ground, 
here, by syncc. it denotes the theatre A fine piece of diversion, for the 
itself. spectators to behold a man, descend* 

— Phasma,] Catullus wrote a play, ed fh>m one of the first familiea, 

entitled Phasma, or the Vision ; so acting so low a part ! 
colled from Gr. ^«»yo/<«», appareo. ^^*» Of ^ Mamerci.] A great 

Probably the work of some scribbler fwnily in Rome, descended from Ma- 

of that name, full of noise and rant, mercus JBmilius, who, when dictator, 

187. Vt'lox Lcnittltts.] Another of iubducd the rebels at Fidense. 

these profligate noblemen. A curious entertainment, truly, to 

^Laurcolu3'\ The name of a tra^ ■«« * descendant of this family suffer- 

gedv, in which the hero Laureolus, »ng *^»ck«» *nd ships on the face, like 

for some horrid crime, is crucified. a merry-andrew, on a public stage, 

188. Wonhih^c,"} Richly deserv- for the diversion of the people ! 

ing to be crucified in earnest, for con- 1^2. SeU their deatfit, ^c] i. r. 

descending to so mean a thing as to Expose their perrons to be put to 

turn actor u|)on a public stage. death, q, d. No matter for what price 

— / bt'ltifr ju(fgc.] In my opinion ; **»«« nobles run the hazard of their 

in my juclKnici.t. iives ; they do it voluntarily, there- 

18*9. Thr veti/ proph.] Even the fo«^ nobody will pity them if th^ be 

commonalty who attend at these exhi- killed. He now proceeds to satirize 

biiiuns. ' the noble gladiators. 

—Tlu: front oflhU people, ^r-l— l^a ATo Nero eompcllitig, ^c-}^ 

The spectators are still, if possible. Alluding to the cruelty of Nero, who 

more inexcusable, who can impu- commanded four himdred senators, 

denily sit and divert themselves with *"><* *^^ hundred knights, to fight in 

such a prostitution of nobiiity. ^^^ amphitheatre ; these were excus- 

190. Buffooneries.] Triscurria, from «*>le, for they could not help it; but 
tris (Gr. t^k) three times, and this was not the case with those the 
scurru, a buflbon ; the threefold buf- P^^ "» ^^"^ wntmg of, who, of thdr 
f;K)nerics of persons acting so out of *C*'" ®*'*^'?' f^P^ ^^^ """^ "P*^ 
tharacttr '"*^ ®*"^ "^*' ^"'*» ^^^^ common gUi- 

Ipa/WrwA/.J Ndblemen of the Viators; which we may understand 

highest rank. *'^',n?'^\;?'" ...,«. 

191. Barefooted Fabii ] Plampes- ^^*- ^ ^'" ''^"^^ *^1 ^^y make 
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The stage, that thou mightest act the noisy Phasma of 

CatuUus. 
Velox LfCntuIus also acted well Laureolus, 
Worthy, I being judge, a real cross. Nor yet can you 
Excuse the very people : the front of this people is still 

harder, • 

Who sits, and beholds the buffooneries of patricians : 190 
Hears barefoot Fabii — who can laugh at the slaps 
Of the M amerci. At what price they may sell their deaths 
What does it signify ? they sell them, no Nero compelling, 
Nor doubt to sell them to the shows of the haughty praetor. 
But imagine the swords there^ and put the stage here : 195 
Which is best ? has any one so feared death, that he should 

be 
Jealous of Thymele ; the colleague of stupid Corinthus ? 
Yet it is not surprising, when tne prince is a harper, that 

the noble 
Is a mimic : after these things, what will there be but a 

play ? and there 
You nave the disgrace of the city: Gracchus, neither in 

the arms of a Mirmillo, 200 

no scruple to engage in the shows of a nobleman, born under the reign of 

gladiators given by the praetor, who Nero, who turned actor and harper 

sat on high, exalted in a car, to di- himself, should be influenced by, and 

rect and superintend the whole. See follow the example of the emperor, 

sat. X. 1. 3G. They hire themselves, The poet is here shewing the mis- 

as it were, for this purpose. chief which accrues fh>m the evil ez- 

lv)5. Imagine the neards^ ^.\] — ample of princes. 

Suppose you were to choose, put the 199. After these things, ^c] After 

\\<iU for Mword-playing on one hand, this, what am you expect, but that 

the stage on the other, which should it should become a general fashioD» 

you think best; which would you and that nothing should.be found, in 

choose? t!ic polite worUl, but acting plays 

196. Has any one, j*'*-] ^^ <>"7 ^"^ prize-fighting. Ludus signifies 
one known the fear of death so much, both. 

as not to risk his life in a combat, ra- — There.] I. e. In that manner of 

ther than to play the fool as an actor, employment, so unworthy the nobi* 

We are to understand the poet here lity of Rome, you have Gracchus, 

to ray, that it is more shameful to &c Some read lUud, agreeing with 

act upon the stage, than to fight as a dedecus — 7. d. You have GracchuSy 

gladiator, though at the hazard of that disgrace, &c 

life : for who would not detest to 200. The disgrace, j-c] A severe 

play the part of the cuckold Latinus, rebuke of Gracchus, a nobleman of 

the jealous husband of Thj^mele, or one of the greatest families in Rome, 

be a fellow^ctor with that stupid fel- who debased himself, to the scandal 

low Corinthus, a low mimic and of even the city itself, in fighting 

buffoon. upon the stage. Juvenal censures 

197. Tftymele.} See sat i. 1. 34. him for three enormities at once, 
and note. 1st. For his baseness, in sych a 

J 98. Prince a har^crJ] No wonder condescension. 
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Nee clypeo Gracchum pugnantem, aut falce supins^ 

(Damnat enitn tales haoitus, aed damnat et odit,) 

Nee galea frontcm abscondit : movet ecee tridentem, 

Postquara librata pendentia retia dextra 

Nequicquara efPudit, Duduin ad spcctacula vultum 205 

Erigit, et tola fugit agnosccndus areni. 

Cnxiainus tunicae, de faucibus aurea cum Be 

Porrigat, et longo jactetiir spira galero. 

Ergo ignominiam gravioreni pertulit omDi 

VuTnere, eum Gracclio jussuspngnare secutor. 210 

Libera si dentur populo suffragia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam preeferre Neroni ? 
Cujus supplicio non debuit una parari 
Simia, Dec serpens unus, ncc culcus unus. 
Par Agamemnonidoe crimen ; sed causa facit rem 215 

2ndljr. For his impudence, in not net o?er the Minnillo, and so» con» 

dioosing an habit wliich naight have fining him* to have him in his ix>wer ; 

disguised him. to this end he took the best aim he 

3dly. For his cowardice in running could, balancing the net as exactly as 

away, and meanly shewing himself possible, that it might cover his mark, 

to the people to obtain their favour. But Gracdius missed it, and then fled 

'^JIilrmUlo.2 There were two sorts to escape his antagonist, 
of Radiators among the Romans, 205. The tct^^ds.] Spcctacuhi— . 

whidi had diflfbrcnt names according the acailblds on which the spectators 

to the arms and habit which they ap- sat to behold the shows. Spectacu- 

peared in. One fought with a sword, lum sometimes signifies a beholder. 

or falahion, shaped like « scythe Aiwsw. Now 4w 
(fake) in his right hand, a target on 206. Ackmowledgei, jr.] Be known 

his left arm, and an hehnct on his by the spectators, that, seeing who 

head ; he was called Mirmillo, (from he was, they might not make the 

t^^W^U an ant, which is covered signal ftnr his being put to death, as 

with scales Uke armour. SeeAiKrfw.) a bad and cowardly gladiator. Sea 

or Sscutor : the other wore a short ^^' "*• ^ ^6, note 2. 
coff without sleeves, called tunica; ^Areiuu\ Literally signifies sand ; 

a hat on his head ; he carried in his b"^ ^7 metonymy, the part of the 

right-hand a javelin, forked like a amphitheatre where the gladiators 

tride&t, called fuscina; on his left fought, because strewed with sand, 

arm a net, in which he endeavoured to keep them from slipping, and to 

to catch his adversary, and from ^""^ "P the blood. 
thence was called Rctiarius. *07. TruH to his tunic,^ The Re- 

Now Gi-acchus did not take the t'ari"* wore a sort of coat without 

arms of the Mirmillo, which would sleeves, called tunica— lience Grac- 

have covered him from being so ca- chus is called tunicatus. His was so 

•ily known, but took the habit of the "<^'> and magnificent, as plainly to 

Retiarius, and impudently exposed 8*iew what he was. Some instead of 

hia person to the knowledge of the credamus read cedamus, let us yield 

liolK^clers. — ^ '* to the evidence of his habit, 

20a A tridenU] The fuscina. See to prove his rank. 
note on L 20a — Since^ ^-r.] Cum —here u£cd as 

204 After the nris, ^t.] It was quandoquidem— forasmuch as-^see- 

llM play of the Retiarius to throw \m >"g that. 
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d-up scythe, 
he condemns and hates 



Nor fightmg witliiiit Mtieli 
(For he condemm such ~ 

them,) V* 

Nor hides hb forehdiA'^mtlrah hehnet : behold he moves a 

trident. 
After the nets, hanging from his bal^iced right-hand, 

ge has cast in vun, his countenance naked to the scaflfolds 
e erects, and flies to be acknowledged over the whde 
arena. 206 

Let us trust to his tunic, since a golden wreath from his 

jaws 
Stretches itself, and is tossed from hb long cap. 
Therefore the Secutor bore an heavier ignominy than any 
Wound, being commanded to fight with Gracchus. SIO 

If free sufirages were allowed the people, who is so 
Lost, as that he should doubt to prefer Seneca to Nero ? 
For whose punisiiment there ought not to be prepared 
One ape, nor one serpent, nor one sack. 
The crime of Orestes was equal ; but the cause makes the 
thing 815 



golden wreath,] The spira was 
a band, or twisted lace, which was 
fastened to the hat, and tied under the 
chin, to keep it upon the head. This 
band, or lace, also, being of gold, 
])lainly shewed that he was no com- 
mon gladiator. 

« See 

'* Ilii coat and hat-band thew hU 
•• quality, ^^ Stepxev." 

206. Stretches itself, ^.] Being 
untied, hangs down on each side of 
his face — porrigat de faucibus— loosely 
from the hat, or cap, which, haWng 
an high crown, appeared of a consi- 
derable length from the base to the 
top-iJongo galero. 

—Jtt tossed,] Blown to and fro by 
the air, in his running from the Mir- 
raillo. 

209. The Secutor,] Or follower. 
The Mirmillo was so called Arom his 
foOou'ing the Retiarius to kill him, 
after the latter had missed with his 
net, unless his life were begged. 

— u4ji heavier ignominy, j-c] The 
gladiator who fought with so inexpe- 
rienced and cowardly a fugitive, got 
more dishonour in fighting with htoi, 
though he overcame him^ than if b^ 



had himself received a wound from a 
brave and experienced antagonist. 

211. Jf free storages, ^c] If the 
people were allowed to give thdr votet 
freely. See sat. x. 77-4)1. 

212. Seneca to Nero,] Lucius Se- 
neca, uncle to Lucan the poet, and 
appointed tutor to Nero by Agrippina* 
who recalled him from banishment. 
He i%a3 un orator, poet, philosopher, 
and historian. He was put to death 
by Nero, q, <2.— Who is so lost to all 
sense of virtue, who so abandoned, 
as even to doubt whether he should 
prefer Seneca to Nera? 

213. For vehose funishmenL] i. e. 
For Nero*8. 

213-.li. Nor one ape, ^c] A par« 
ridde, by the Boman law, was sewn 
up in a sack, with a cock, a serpent, 
an ape, and a dog, and thrown into 
the sea. 

The poet means, that Nero*8 many 
parricides deser\'ed more than ona 
death. 

215b Of Orestes,] AgamemnonidsBt 
the son of Agamemnon and Clytem* 
nestra. 

„^rime efual] He slew his mo- 
ther, and therefore waa a parriddc w» 
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Dissimilem : quippe iUe^Pnuctoribiitf idtor 

Fatris erat caesi media iJKrp^iCvia: aed aec 

Electrse jugulo se poUuit^JiiiKt Spaitani 

banguine conjugii: nuUis aconiteipriipinquis 

Miscuit : in scena nunquam cantavit Orestes : 220 

Troica non scripsit. Quid enim Virginias armis 

Debuit ulcisci magis, aut cum Vindice Galba ? 

Quid Nero tam sseva, crudaque tyrannide fecit ? 

Hsec opera, atque hse sunt generosi principis artes, 

Gaudentis foedo peregrina ad pulpita cantu 225 

Frostitui, Graiseque apium meruisse coronse. 

Majorum efiBgies babeant insignia vocis. 

Ante pedes Domiti longum tu pone Tb yestie 

Syrma, vel Antigones, seu personam Menalippes, 

wen as Nero, who slew his mother 220^ Never wangt ^^^l Orestes, 

Agrippina, by wlio^ means he got (see sat. i. L 5, note,) mad as he was, 

the empire. never sang upon the stage, as Nero 

<~^Thc cause makeg, ^c.'\ The oc- did, who not only sang upon the thca* 

casion and the motive from which tre among the orduury comedians, 

Orestes acted Yrem \Qxy different from but took a journey to Greece, on pur- 

that of Nero, and therefore make pose to try his skill among the most 

a great difference as to the act it> famous artists, from whom he bore 

•elf. away the garland, and returned to 

216. Wo* the avenger^ 4^* I"* Rome in triumph, as if he had con- 
Orestes killed his mother Clytemnes- quered a province. 

tni, because she, with her paramour, 221. Never wrote T rotes. \ Nero 

iBgysthus, had murdered his father had also the vanity of being thought 

Agamemnon; therefore Orestes might a good poei« and made verses on the 

be looked upon as a minister of divine destruction of Troy, called Tro'tca ; 

justice, to execute the vengeance of and, it is reported, that be set Rome 

the gods, and to act, as it were, by on fire, in onler to realize the scene 

their command. bett^. It is also said, that he placed 

217. In the fnidkt of hli cupg.] — himself, dressed in a theatrical habit. 

Homer Odyss. ^. and X — is of J u- on an eminence in Rome, and sang a 

venal*8 opinion, that Agamemnon was part of his Troica to his harp, during 

■lain at a banquet, when he little ex- the conflagration. 

pected such treatment. — JVhat ought Vlrginiut, ^c. — 
• Romer, as well as Juvenal, justi- Nero's monstrous fiolicks and cruci- 
fies this rcven^^e, as being undertaken ties could not but make the people 
by the advice of the gods, weary of his governmenL Virginius 

218. Throat of Ekcira,] Orestes Rufus, his lieutenant-general in Gaul, 
did not kill his si^^ter Klectra, as Nero by the ai»sistance of Junius Vindex, 
did his brother Britannicus. Hoa. (« nobleman of that countr>,) soon 
lib. ii. sat. iii. I. 137-K). persuaded the armies under his com- 

219. Spartan tecdlock,] He did not mand to fall from their allegiance, and 
kill his wife Hcnniune, the daughter solicited Sergius Galba, lieutenant- 
of Menelaus king of Sparta, as Nero gencriU in S])ain, to do the like, by 
murdered hi» wives Octovia, Antonia, offering him the empire in favour of 
•od PoppKO. mankind, which he at lai>t accepted, 

Poison for none, ^r.] As Nero upon intimation that Nero had issued 

did for his brother Britannicus, and secret oixlcrs to dispatch him, and 
tx his Buxtt Dosnitia. marched, with ail the fiurces he could 
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Unlike, for he, the gods being commanders, was die 

avenger 
Of a father slain in the jnidst of his cups : but he neither 
Polluted himself with the throat of Electra, nor with the 

blood 
Of Spartan wedlock : poison for none of his relations 
Did he mix. Orestes never sang upon the stage : 220 

Never wrote Troics : for what ought Virginius with his 

arms 
Rather avenge, or Galba with Vindex ? 
What did Nero in a tyranny so savage and bloody f 
These are the works, and these the arts of a noble prince. 
Rejoicing, with shameless song, on foreign stages to be 225 
Prostituted, and to have deserved the parsley of a Grecian 

crown. 
" Let the statues of your ancestors have the tokens of your 

" voice, 
" Before the feet of Domitius do thou place the long gar- 

" raent 
** Of Thyestes ; or of Antigone ; or the mask of lilenalippc ; 

gather, towards Rome. Nero, net celebrated to the memory of Arche- 

being in a condition to oppose such morus, the young son of Lycurgus. 
troopi), fell into despair, and endea- 227. ** Let the ttatuest*^ j;c,] As 

voured to make his escape ; he put such were your exploits, O Nero, and 

himself in disguise, and crept, with you have no other trophies wherewith 

four attendants only, to a poor cot- to ornament the statues of your an- 

tage, where, perceiving he was pur- cestors, let the parsley-crown, which 

sued, as a sacrifice to public ven- you won by singing, be placed before 

geance, and fearing to faJl into the them. Jnsigne, plur. insignia, tiigni- 

hands of tlie people, with much ado fies all marks and tokens of honour, 

he resolved to stab himself such as crowns, robes, Ac 

223. What did Nero, ^c] What, 228. " O/Domltimr] Thy grand, 

among all his acts of cruelty and ty- fafher and father, both of which were 

ranny, has he ever done worthy a named Domitius. His father was 

prince ? what has he achieved by Caius Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul, 

them ? or, indeed, what beside these and aftcn%ards governor of Transal- 

can be said of him ? pine Gaul ; he was slain in the war 

ii^ These are Vie xeorks, ^c.] If with Pompej-. 
you ask me, says an answerer, 1 mill 229. •• Of Thyestes; or of AntU 

tdl you all that can be said of him ; goneJ"] L e. 'k he dress which you 

xiz. That it was his delight to proeti- wore when you played in the trage- 

tute the dignity of a prince, to the dies so called. Syrma, a long gar* 

meanness of a common fidler, by ex- ment which tragic players used, 
poaing himself on the public stages of — " The mask of Afenalippe.**] The 

Greece, that, instead of glorying in mask which you %vore when you 

real crowns of triumph, his ambition acted the part of Mcnalippe, the siiiter 

was to get a garland of parsley (the of Antiope, queen of the Ama2on8» 

reward of the best fidler) in the in the comedy of Euripides, written 

Nemsean games, from the Grecian on bet story. She was taken captive 

music-masters. These games were by Hercules, and given Theseus t« 

wifer 
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Et (le marmoreo citharam suspende oolosso. S80 

Quis, CatiKna, luis natalibus, atque Cethegi 
Inveniet quicauam sublimius ? arm^ tamen vos 
Nocturna, et nammas doraibus templisque parfistis, 
Ut Braccatorum pueri, Senonumque minores, 
Ausi quod liceat tunicd punire molesta : S35 

Sed vigilat consul, vexillaque vestra coercet. 
Hie novus Arpinas, ignobilis, et modo Romse 
Municipalis eques, galeatum ponit ubiqiie 
Praesidium attonitis, et in omni gente laborat. 
Tantum igitur muros intra toga contulit illi S40 

Nominis et tituli, quantum non Leucade, quantum 
Thessalise campis Octavius abstulit udo 
Csedibus assiduis gladio. Sed Roma parentem, 
Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera dixit. 

230. " Suspend an harp^** ^c] — torum. The Gauls were called Brae- 
Nero, according to Plixiyt erected a cati, from the breeches, or trowsers, 
colossal statue of Augustus, one hull' which the people of Narboune and 
dred and ten feet hi^, (according to Provence used to wear. 
Suetonius, one hundred and twenty.) ^Semmcs.] A people of the an- 
Suetonius, de Ner. iL 10. says, that cient race of the Celts, inhabiting the 
Nero honoured highly a harp that Lionnois in GauL 

was given him by the judges, (in his These people, under Brennus, their 

contest with the Grecian musidaus,) goieral, sacked and burnt Rome, and 

and commanded it to be carried to besi^^ the capitol, but, by the con- 

the statue of Augustus. This the poet duct and valour of the dictator Ca- 

alludes to in this place. millus, were defeated. 

The apostrophe to Nero, in the 235. A pitcfied coaU] Tunica mo- 
above four lines, is conceived with lesta. This was a coat, or garment, 
much humour, and at the same time bedaubed and interwoven with pitch 
with ^ue severity ; these are greatly and other combustibles, and put on 
heightened by the ironical use of the criminals, who were chained to a post, 
word insignia, L 227. and thus burnt alive. See Aixsw. 

231. Catiline,] I'he conspirator. Molest ut. This instnmient of tor- 
whose plots and contrivances were ture was expressed by the phrase, 
found out and defeated by Cicero. He tunica molesta. 

was so debauched and profligate, that The emperor Nero, after charging 

his name is frequently used to denote the Christians with setting Rome on 

the vilest of men. So Juvenal, sat. fire, publicly tortured and slew them 

xiv. 41, 2. on tl\e stages in the day-time, and at 

Catilinam night put tunicae molestse on tHeir 

Quocunque in populo videos, quo- bodies, and lighted them up, by way 

cunque tub axe, of tordies, in the night-time. C^mp. 

Yet he was well born. sat. i. L 141. note 2. 

232. Cet/tegut,] Caius, one of the 23C The contuL] Cicero was then 
conspirators with Catiline, a man of consul. 

•enatorial dignity. — Restrains your bannertJ] Under 

232-Sb Nocturnal armt.] Medi- which many wicked and desperate 

tated the destruction of the people of men had enlisted : but the fury of 

Rome by night, and armed yourselves their arms was restrained by the vigi* 

accordingly with torches, and other lance of the consul^ who watched sll 

instruments of mischief. their motions. 
234b Sons of the GauU.\ Braces- 
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*^ And suspend an harp from a marUe colossus.^ 230 

Who, Catiline, will find out any thing more noble than 

your birth. 
Or than that of Cethegus? but yet, nocturnal 
Arms, and flames, for the houses and temples ye prepared. 
As sons of the Gauls; or. the posterity of the Senones, 
Attempting what it would be right to punish with i», pitched 

coat: 235 

But the consul is vigilant, and restrains your banners. 
This new man of Arpinum, ignoble, and lately at Home 
A municipal knight, puts every where an helmeted 
Safeguara for the astonished people, and labours every 

where. 
Therefore tb^ gown conferred on him, within the walls, 

more fame 240 

And honour, than Octavius brought away from Leucas, or 

from 
The fields of Thessaly, by his sword wet 
With continual slaughters : but Rome, the parent, 
Rome set free, called Cicero the father of his country. 

237. Nrtt fnan,] The Romans gentium, which signifies every where, 
gave this name to those who were the in what part of the world soever, 
first dignified persons of their family. And indeed TuUy npt only shewed 
and who themselves were of obscure his activity within the city, hut he 
birth. Catiline, in derision, urged disposed guards and spies throughout 
this name in contempt against Cicoro. all Italy, as well as among every 

— Arpinunu] An ancient town of tribe of the Roman people, finding 

the Volsci in Italy, famous for being out, by the AUohroges and others, 

the blrth.place of TuIIy and Marius. the designs of the traitors. 

Arpinos signifies one of Arpinum. 240. TTie gawru\ His robe of of^ 

.^^gnoblrJ] Of mean extraction. fioe ; but here, by metonym. his pru- 

' 838. A municipal knight] Muni- dence and wise counsels. Toga here 

cipalis signified one who belonged to is opposed to gladio, 1. 243. 
a town free of the city of Rome; 241. Octavius.] Caesar, afterwards 

this was the case with TuUy, who was called Augustus. 
bom at Arpinum, and had beei|, soon ^ftCucat.] A promontory of Epi* 

after his coming to Rome, admitted rus, called also Leucate, near which 

into the equestrian order. Catiline Octavius Cssar defeated Antony and 

calledhim therefore munidpaliseques, Cleopatra, in a bloody naval battle, 
in contempt. 242. Fields of Thetaaly, ^c] Phi* 

^-Helmeted. \ Armed. , Synec. like lippi, in Thessalia, where he defeat- 

galeatus, sat. i. 155 ; and caligatus, ed Brutus and Cassius. 
sat. iiL 310. 244w Rome set free] Delivered 

238. Astonished people.] Who were and set free from the dangers that 
dreadfully terrified by the designs and threatened it, and restored to its laws 
attempts of the conspirators. and liberties, which for a while 

— Labours every tthere.] Bestirs had been suspended by the public 

himsdf in all quarters, for the secu* troubles, 
rity of the dty. — Father of his country.] This ho- 

I take— in omni gente — in this pourable title was given to Cicero, af- 

phure, to mean something like ubique ter the defeat of Catiline*! conspiracy • 

Y 
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Arpinas alius Volscorura in monte solehat 245 

Poscere mercrdes alieno lassus aratro; 

Nodosam post hsec frangehat vertice vitem, 

Si lentus pigrd muniret castra dolabrfi : 

Hie tamen et Cimbros, et sumina pericula rerum 

Excipity et solus trepidantem protect urbem. 250 

Atque ideo postq^uam ad Cimoros, stragemque volabant. 

Qui nunquam attigerant majora cadavera, corvi, 

Nobilis omatur lauro collega secundfi. 

Plebeise Deciorum aniniBe, plebeia fuerunt 
Nomina : pro totis legionibus ni tamen, et pro 255 

Omnibus auxiliis, atque omni plebe Latin& 
Sufficiunt Dis infemis, Terrseque parenti : 
Pluris enim Decii, qi\am aui servantur ab iUi# 
Ancilla nattis trabeam et diadema Quirini, 
Et fasces meruit, regum ultimus ille bonorum. 260 

Prodita laxabant portarum claustra tyrannis 

He waa the first who bore it. It w« affldn of Italy, of Rome mptcntty, 

afterwards given to some of the em* seemed to be in the utmost danger 

perors ; but much more from flat* fh>m these powerftil enemies, 

tery, than because they deserved it. . 250. And alontt 4^.] Though Q. 

245. Another ArpinianJJ C Ma- Catullus was with Marius in this vic- 

rius, who also came from Arpinum, tory« yet Marius was the commander 

was a poor ploughman there, who in chief in the Cimbrian war, there* 

hired himself out to plough theground fore the whc^ honour of the victory 

of others. waa ascribed to him. Comp. I. 253» 

—Of t?ie VoUcuJ Arpinum was an 251—^4/^ — ^ cnmtt ^c] And 

ancient city in the country of the other birds of prey, which, after the 

Volsci, now called Arpino, between battle, came to feed upon the slain. 

Tuscany to the west, and Campania See Uox. II. L 5. 2. 393, et al. f. tU 

to the east. After the battle was ended. See sat. 

247. He broke a knotty vine, jr.] iv. 1. 109. 

The Roman centurions used to carry 252. Greater^ carcase**'] The Cim- 

a piece of tough vine-branch in their bri were, in general, men of large 

hands, with which they corrected the stature. 

soldiers when they did amiss. Marius 253. Hit noble ci^ague."] Q. Ca- 

was once a private soldier, and had tullus, who had been se6>nd in com* 

had the centurion *s stick broke upon mand, and was of noble birth, 

his head, for beinjcf lazy at his work, —-1* adorned with the fccond lau' 

when sft to chop uith an axe the reU] Received only the second ho- 

wood used in fortifying the camp nours of the day. 

against the enemy. 254. T*he Dccii, ^c] These, 

249. TVic Cimhru] The Teu tones though originally of low extraction, 

Und Cimbri, neighbouring nations, yet gained immortal honours, by sa- 

joined their forces, and marched to- crifidng their lives for their country ; 

wards Rome, by which they struck the felher in the Latin war, the son 

a terror throughout Italy ; but C. in the Hetruscan, and the grandson 

Marius, with Q. Catullus the pro- in the war against Pyrrhus. 

consul, marched out against them, 255. Whole legion*, ^cJ\ The Ro* 

sustained their attack, and totally mans had a superstition, that if their 

defeated them. general would consent to be devoted 

^^Danger* of ujffair*,] When the to death, or sacrificed to Jupiter 
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Another Arpinian, in the mountun of the Volsci, used S45 

To demand wages, tired with the plough of another man ; 

Aft^ this he broke a knotty vine with nis head. 

If, idle, he fortified the camp with a lazy axe. 

Yet he both the Cimbri, and the greatest dangers of 

affairs, 
Sustains, and alone p^rotects the trembling city. 5^50 

And so, after to the Cimbri, and to uie slaughter, the 

crows 
Flew, who had never touched greater carcases. 
His noble colleague is adorned with the second laureL 

The souls of the Decii were plebeian, their names 
Plebeian : yet these, for whole legions, and for all 855 
Our auxiliaries, and for all the Latin common people. 
Suffice for the infernal Gods, and parent Earth : 
For the Decii were of more value than th6se who were 

saved by them. 
Bom from a servant maid, the robe and diadem of Romulus, 
And the fasces, that last of good kings deserved. 860 

The youths of the consul hunself were opening the' fasten»- 

mgs 

Mars, the Earth, and the infernal to have been wife to a prince of Cor« 

Gods, all the misifortunes of his party niculum, (a town of the Sabines in 

would be transferred on their enesnies. Italy,) who was killed at the taking 

This opinion was confirmed by seve- of the town, and his wife carried 

ral successful instances, particularly away captive by Tarquinius PriBcus^ 

two, in the persons of the Decii, fa- and presented as a slave to his wife 

ther and son. The first being consul Tanaquil, in whose service she was 

with Manlius in the wars against tlie delivered of this Tullius. 

Latins, and perceiving the left wing, 259. Tfu robe, fc»] The ensigns of 

which he commanded, give back, royalty are here put for the kingdonit 

called out to Valerius the high priest or royalty itself ; so the fasces, for the 

to perform on him the ceremony of highest offices in the state. See sat. 

consecration, (Livr, lib. viii) and iii. 118, note. 

immediately spurred his hor<« into •^RornnlM.] Called Quirinus. Set 

the thickest of the enemies, M'here sat. iii. 1. 67, note on ** O Quirinus.** 

he was killed, and the Romans gained 260. L(ut of good kingi.] Livjr 

the batUe. His son afterwards died says that, with him, justa ac legi» 

in the same manner in the war. against tima r^;na ceddenint. 

the Gauls, with the like success. 261. youth* of ifte consul^ t^^"^ 

257. Suffice,"} L e. To appease, and The two sons of L. Junius Brutus, 
render them propitious to the Roman Titus and Tiberius, who, aAer their 
arms. father had driven Tarquin, and his 

258. More value^ ^c,"] Such men m hole race, out of Rome, and taken 
as these are to be more highly prized an oath of the Romans never more 
than all the army and people for to suffer a king, entered into a con- 
whom they thus nobly sacrificed their spiracy to restore the Tarquins ; ibg 
lives. sum of which was, that the gates of 

269. Bom from a servant maid.2 — the city should be left open in the 
5ervius Tullius, born of the captive night-time for the Tarquins to enter : 
X)lriculaiia* But Livy supposes her to this purpose they sent letters, uof 
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iExuIibus juvenes ipsius consulis, et auos 

Magnum aliquid dubia pro libertate aeceret, 

Quod miraretur cum Coclite Mutius, et qam 

Imperii fines Tiberinum virgp natavit S85 

Occulta ad patres produ^U crimina senrus 

Matronis lugendus : at illos v^bera justis 

Afficiunt poeni&, et legum prima securis. 

IVf^lp pater tibi sit Tnerates, dummodo tu sis 

^acidae similis, Vulcaniaque arma capessas, 270 

Quam te Thersitse similem producat Achilles. 

Et tameo, ut lon^ repetas, lon^eque revcdvas 

Nomen, id) infami gentem deducis asylo; 

Jifajorum primus quisquis fuit ille tuorum, 

Aut pastor fuit, aut illud, quod dicere nolo. 275 

dcr their own ha^ds, with promises Ronum Tirgint who was given to 

to thif effbct. king Porsenna as an hostage^ jnade 

-— .7A« futeningif j^c] The her escape from the guiurds, and 

bars of the city gates, which were swam over the Tiber. King Porsenna- 

to be betrayed to the Tarquins. was so stricken with these three in- 

..262. Exiled tifranU*^ The Tar- stances of Roman bravery, that he 

^uins. withdrew his aimyi and courted their 

263. Some great things j'c] It friendship, 

would have been becoming these sons 266. A ekve*} Vindidus, a slave 

of the patriot Brutus to have stricken who waited at table* overhearing part 

•ome great stroke, that might have of the discourse among the oonspira- 

tended to secure the public liberty ; tors, went strait to the consuls, and 

which, under the new government, informed them of what he had beard, 

after the expulsion of the kings, must The ambassadors from the Tarquins 

have been in a doubtful and uncer- were apprehended and searched ; the 

tain state ; not as yet established. letters idiove mtnUoned were found 

26ii MutiM."] Sc^vola, who, when upon them, and the criminals seized. 

Porsenna, king of Tuscany, had en- ^^ewaUed by motrcnt^ ^c.\ By 

tared into an alliance with the Tar- the mothers of such of the conspira- 

quins, to restore them by force, went tors as were put to death, as the sad 

into the enemy*s camp with a resolu- cause of their destruction, by accus- 

tioD to kill their Ipng Porsenna, but, ing them to the senate, 

instead of him, killed one of his ^^Proiuced.'\ Produxit— brought 

fsflieers; and, being brought before out, dfsooveredf 

the king, and finding his error, burnt 267. Bni ttHpes, ^c] The proof 

off his right hand* b* * peniilty for being evident against them, they suf- 

Us mistake. fered the punishment (which was 

.^Cocfef.] Horat|us, being to guard newly introouced) of being tied naked 

a bridge, which he perceived the to a stake, where they were first 

enemy would soon be master of, he whipped by the h'ctors, then behead, 

ftood and resolutely opposed part of ed x and Briitus, by virtue of his of. 

their army, whUe his own party re- fioe, was unhappily obliged to see 

passed the bridge, and broke it down this rigorous sentence executed on his 

after them. He then threw himself, own children. See ^n. vL 817- 

armed as he was, into the Tiber, and 23L 

fsened into the city. 268. FirH axe of the lawt,] i, e. 

fpX Wh9 HMfTf, jr.] Clclia, a The first time this sentence had bcoi 
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Of the gates, betrayed to the exiled tyrants, and whom 
Some great thing K>r doubtful liberty might hdve become. 
Which Mutius, with Cocles, might admire, and the virgin 
Who swam the Tiber, the bounds of our empire. ftSS 

A slave, to be bewaUdl by matrons, produced their hidden 

crimes 
To the fathers : but stripes affected them with just 
Punishment, and the first axe of the laws. 
1 had rather thy father were Thersites, so thou art 
like Achilles, and take in hand the Vulcanian arms, S70 
Than that Achilles should produce thee like Thersites. 
And yet, however far you may fetch, and far revolve 
Your name, you deduce your race from an infamous 

asylum. 
Whoever he, the first of your ancestors, was. 
Slither he was a shepherd, or that which 1 am unwilling to 

say. ^5 

executed ilnce the making of Uie where all outlaws, ▼agahonds, and 

law. criminals of all kinds, who could 

269. Thertiie*,] An ugly buflbon make their escape Uuther, were surt 

in the Grecian army before Troy, to be safe. 

See Hotf. IL b. L 2l6Jit, 275. Either he wot a ^tefherd.}^ 

27a AchUkt.] iBaddea-ss, or-^is. As were Romulus and Remus, and, 

so called from his grandfather iSacus, Uieir bringer up, Paustulus. 

who was the father of Pcleus, the ^^Unu'Winff to say.] As the poet 

father of Achilles. does not speak his own meaning, it 

— 7%« VulcanioH armi;] Or ar- may not be very easy to determine 

mour, that was made by Vulcan, at it; but it is likely that he would in* 

the request of Thetis, the mother of sinuate, that none of the Romans had 

Achilles, which could be pierced by much to brag of in point of fiunily 

no human force. grandeur, and that none of them 

271. Than that AehiUet^ {«.] The could tell but that they might have 
poet here still maintains his aigu- come from some robber, or cut»throat, 
ment, riz. that a virtuous person, of among the iirst fugitives to Rome, 
low and mean birth, may be great or even firom something worse than 
and respectable : whereas a vicious that, if worse could be s and indeed 
and profligate person, thou^ of the Romulus himself, their founder, wae 
noblest extraction, is detestable and a parricide, for he is sidd to have 
contemptible. killed his brother Remus. 

272. Hamever Jhr^ jt;.] Juvenal Thus Juvenal concludes this fine 
here strikes at the root of all fSunily- Satire on family*pride, which he 
pride among the Romans, by carry* takes every occasion to mortify^ by 
ing them up to their originaL Re- shewing, that what a man is In him- 
volve, roll or trace back, for however self, not what his ancestors were, is 
many generations. the great matter to be considered. 

273b Aninfimoui atylmn.] Romn^ fForlh makes the man, the tfont of 

lus, in order to promote the peo- it the fiOow ; 

pling of the dty in itt first infancyt The reet iaUt ha leather or prp^ 

rstablisfaed an asylum^ or sanctuary, nelh, Por& 
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ARGUMENT. 

The Poets design in this Satire^ which deseroedh/ holds 
the first rank among aU per/bf^mances €^the kindy is to 
represent the various wishes and desires qf mankind^ 
and to shew the foUy of them. He mentions riches, 
honours, eloquence, Jamefbr martial achievements, long 
life, and heauty, and gives 'instances of their having 
proved ruinous to the possessors qfthem* He concludes^ 

OMNIBUS in terris, quae sunt a Gadibus usque ^ 

Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoeoere poesunt r^ 

Vera bona, atque illis muitum diversa, remote ^e^*^ 
Erroris nebula : quid enim ratiotie timemus^..^ — ' 
Aut cupitnusP quid tarn <lex.tro pcde. concipia> ut te i 

IConatfij^on {^niteat, votique peracti ? 
Evertere domos tolas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles. Npcitura toga, nocitura petuntur 

* llm satire his been always ad- dour of day-break,) meton^-m. the 

mired ; Bishop Burnet goes so far, us East. 

to recommend it (together with Per- ^^^Gangtt,'] The greatest river in 

sins) to the serious ijcrusal and prac- the East, dividing India into two 

tke of the divines in his diocese, as parts. 

thf best common places for their ser- 3-4. Cloud of errtrJ\ That veil of 
monSy as the storehouses and maga- darkness and ignorance which is over 
fines of moral virtues, from whence the human mind, and hides frcAn it, 
&ey may draw out, as they have as it were, the fiiculty of perceiving 
occasion, all manner of assistance for our real and best interests* Wi distin- 
tlie accomplishment of a virtuous guished from those which are deceit- 
life. The tenth Satire (says Crusius ful and imaginary. 
in his Lives of the Roman Poets) is 4. WhaU teiih reason.] Accord- 
ininiitabie for the excellence of its ing to the rules of right and sober 
morality, and sublime sentiments. reason. 

Lime i. Gades,] An island without 5. So prosperously, ^] Tarn dcx- 

the streights of Gibraltar in the south tro peile — on so prosperous a footing 

part of Spain, divided from the con- —.with ever such hope and prospect 

tinent by a small creek. Now called of success, that you may not repent 

Cadiz, by corruption Calcs. your endeavour (conatus) and pains 

2. The East,] Aurora, (quasi aurca to accomplish it, and of your desires 

hora, from the golden-coloured splen- and wishes being fully completed and 

answered ?-.votique peracti 
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ARGUMENT. 

therefore^ thU we should leave it io the gods to nudlce 
a choice /or uSy they knomng what is most Jbr our 
good, aU that roe can safely ask is health of hody and 
mind: possessed ^ these, we have enough to make us 
happy, and therefbre it is not much master what we 
want besides. * 

IN all lands, which are from Gades to 
The East and the Ganges, few can distinguish 
True good things, and those greatly different from them, 

the cloud 
Of error removed : for what, with reason do we fear. 
Or desire? what do you contrive so pro^rously, that 
you 5 

May not repent of your endeavour, and of your accom- 
plished wish ? 
The easy gods have overturned whole houses, themselves 
Wishing it. Things hurtful by the gown, hurtful by tv:ar« 
fare. 



The right and left were ominous— moral sense, those eonceptions and 
dexter-a-um, therefore, signiSesluckj, contrivances of the mind, which are 
favourable, fortunate, propitious— -as the foundations of human actikm* on 



Isvuftpa^um, unlucky, inconvenient, 
unseasonable. 

Tarn dextro pede is equivalent to 
tam fausto — secundo— prospero pede. 

1 pede fausto--^ on and prosper. 
Horn. lib. iL epist. ii. 1. 37. So Vimo. 
Mm viiL L 902. 



which men build for pn>6t or happi- 
ness : — this seems to be its meaning 
here. 

7. Theeoiygodtf 4^.} Thegoda» 

by yielding to the prayers and wishes 

of mankind, have often occasioned 

their ruin, by granting such things as 

Btnot eifua dexter aU fede facta In the end proved hurtAil. So that, 

teeunio, in truth, men, by wishing for what 

** Approach ur^ amd thy saerfd appeared to them desirable, have, in 

** rUe9t 9Uh thy fncmrahle pre* efRsct, themselves wished their own 

** «eiice.**-« destruction. 

Pes — lit. a foot, that member of %.Bythe gotnu] Toga here being 

the body on which we stand — some- opposed to militia, may allude to the 

times means the foundation of any gown worn by the senators and ma* 

thing— a plot for building ;-.so, in a gistrates of Rome ; and **o, by me-- 
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MilItiA* . Tocrens aicen^i cojpia multis, 

Et sua moSirera est faSjiSSRsu Viribus ille v^**^ ^^ 

Confisus periit, admirandisque lacertis.'^ ** ^' ' 

Sed plures ni mift conpesta p ecunia curd 

^rangulat, et cuncta exsuperans pinfninonia census, 

Quanto delphinb bafsena Brittanica major. ^ 

Temporibus diris igitur, jussuque Neronis, ^^^, jL^ 15 

Longinuin, et magnos Senecie pr8ediviti»4lfftos 

Clausit, et egregias Lateranorum obsidet sedes 

Tola cohors : rams venit in coenacula miles. 

Pauca licet portes argenti vascula puri, 

Nocte iter ingressus, gladium contum^ue timebis, SO 

£t mot« ad lunam trepidabis armodinis umtoim. 

Ca^TABi/ VACUUS COI^AIj^Lil^TEONE^lATOB. 

^Frima fere vote, et cunctis noGssima templis, 
Divitiae ut crescant,' ut opes ; ut maxima toto 
Nostra sit area foro : sed nulla aconite bibuntur 25 

ton. s{gntfy their civil officers in the poweMOfi, nionejr* tnd eipecially an 

goremment of the state.—^. i. Many Ofc igiowu fiMtane* fa one of the most 

have wished for a share in the gorem- fl»al and jet« wf Ui what care is this 

ment and administration of dvil af> heaped together I 

fiihrtt others for high rank and poet ISL Excetdkift 4K*] ** ^ Beyond 

of command in the army, each of the rate of a common fortunap 

whichhavebeeu attended with damage lit A BHtUh wAofe.] A whale 

to those who have eagerly sought St" hand in the British seas. 

tcr them. 18. LomgintuA Cassias Longinu8» 

9l a Jbient ecpUmtnett^ jr.] Many put to death hy Nero : his pretended 
covet a great degree of eloquence ; crime was, that he had, in liis diam- 
but how fiital has this proved to pos- her, an iinage of Cassius, one of Ju* 
aessors of it ! Witness Demosthenes lius Cesar's murderers, but that 
and Cicero, who both came to violent which really made him a delinquent 
deaths ;.-.the former driven, by the was his great wealth, which the em- 
malice of his enemies, to poison him- peror seized, 
self: the latter slain by order of M. 16. Scmcca.] Tutor to Nero— sup- 
Antony. See KsT8LEa*8 Travels, posed to be one in Piso's conspiracy, 
vol. iL p. S42, note. but put to death for his great riches. 

lOi To Mi ttrength,] Alluding to Sylvanus the tribune, by order of 

Milo, the famous wrestler, bom at Nero, surrounded Seneca*s magnifi- 

Croton, in Italy, who, presuming too cent villa, near Rome, with a troop 

much on his great strength, would of soldiers, and then sent in a centu- 

tiy whether he could not rend asun- Hon to acquaint him with the empe- 

der a tree which was cleft as it grew ror*8 orders, that he should put him- 

in the forest ; it yielded at first to hi» self to death. On the receipt of this, 

violence, but it closed presently again, he opened the veins of his arms and 

and, catching his hands, held him, leg8,then wosputintoahotbeth; but 

till the wolves devoured him. this not finishing him, he drank poison. 

12. Detiro!ft.] Lit. strangles. Met. 17. Surrounded.] Beaet--enoom* 

ruins, dcstru^'S. Strangulo quasi passed, 

tftringogulam. "-XaterauL] Plautius Lateranus 

The poet is here shewing, that, of had a sumptuous palace, in which he 

all things which pro^ ruinous to the was beset by order of Nero, and 
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Are asked : a fluent copiousness of speech to many 

And their own eloquence is deadly. — He, to his strength 10 

Trusting, and to his wonderful arms, perished. 

But money, heaped together with too much care, destroys 

More, and an income exceeding all patrimonies, 

As much as a British whale is greater than dolphins. 

Therefore in direful times, and by the command of Nero, 

A whole troop Longinus, and the large gardens of wealthy 

Seneca, 16 

Surrounded, and besieged the stately buildings of the Late- 
rani — 
The soldier seldom comes into a garret. 
Though you should carry but few small vessels of pure silver^ 
Going on a journey by night, you will fear the sword and 

the pole, 20 

And tremble at the shadow of a reed moved, by moon^ ' 

light. 
An empty traveller will sino before a bobber. 
Commonly the first things prayed for, and most known 

at all temples, 
Are, that riches may increase, and wealth ; that our chest 

may be 
Th^ greatest in the whole forum: but no poisons are 

drunk S5 

killed 80 suddenly, by Thurius the with they used to fight beasts upon 

tribune, that he had not a moment^s the stage. It is probable that tl^ 

time allowed him to taJce leave of his robbers about RomeanncdthemselTflii 

children and family. He had been with these, as ours, .ihout London, 

designed consul. arm themselves wiih large sticks or 

isl The toldiert j^c.} Coenaculum bludgeons. 

signi6es a place to sup in— an upper 21. TrembU^ ^c] They are alarkn* 

chamber — also a garret, a cockloft in cd with the leftat appearance of any 

the top of the house, commonly let thing moving near them, even the 

to poor people, the inhabitants of trembling and nodding of a bulrush^ 

whidi were too poor to run any risk when its shadow appears by moon- 

of the emperor^s trending soldiers to light, 

murder them for what they have. 22. Empty iravcUeu 4^*] Having 

19. Tho9igh y(fu should carry , fc,'\ nothing to lose, he has nothing to 
Though not so rich as to b^me an fear, and therefore has nothing to in- 
Object of the emperor^s avarice and terriipt his joUity as he travels along^ 
cruelty, yet you cannot travel by though in the presence of a robber, 
night, with the paltry charge of a 23b Temples.] Where people goto 
little silver plate, without fear of your make prayers to the gods, and to im* 
life from robbers, who may either plore the fulfilment of their desirca 
stab you with a sword, or knock you and -wishes, 

down with a bludgeon, in order to 25. The greaiett, 4^^] The forum, 

rob you. or market-place, at Rome, was th« 

20. Pole.] Contus signifies a long place where much money> business 
pole or staff— also a weapon, where- was transacted, and where mon^* 

Z 
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Fictilibus : tunc ilia time, cum pocula sumes 

Gremmata, et lato Setinum ardeoit in auro. 

Jamne igitur laudas quod de sapjentibus alter 

Ridebat, quoties a limine moverat unum 

Protulefratque pedem : flebat contrarius alter ? SO 

Sed facilis cuivis rigidi cehsura cachinni : 

Mirandum est, uno^ ille oculis suffecerit humor, , 

Perpetuo risu pulmonem agitare solebat 

Democritus, quanquam non essent urbibus illis 

Fraetexta, et trabeas, fasces, lectica, tribunal. 35 

Quid, si vidisset Praetorem in curribus altis 

Extantem, et medio sublimem in pulvere circi, 

In tunica Jovis, et pictae Sarrana ferentem 

Ex humeris aulaea toga?, ma^nseque cofonae 

Tantum orbem, quanto cervix non sufficit ulla ? 40 

Quippe tenet sudans banc publicus, et sibi Consul 

lender? and borrowers met together ; while these phflosophers lired, many 
and he that was richest, and had most accounted them mad. 
to l^d, was sure to make the great- — Ofif of the tpue mm, jr.] Mean- 
est sums by interest on his money, ing Democritus of Abdera, who al- 
and perhaps was most respected. wa3r8 laughed, because . he believed 
Hence the poet may be understood to our actions to be folly ; whereas He- 
mean, that it was the chief wish of raclitus of Ephesus, the other of the 
most people to be richer than others, wise men here alluded to, always 
Or, he may here allude to the chests wept, because he thought them to be 
of money belonging to the senators, misery. 

and other rich men, which were laid ^1^ Atofi tu, ^c] Whenever he 

up fur safety in some of the build- went out of his house — as oft as he 

inm about the forum, as the temple stepped over his threshold, 
or Castor, and others. Comp. sat. 30. The other,'] Heraclitus. See 

xiv. I. 258-9. note on line 28. 

— No poisotti^ ^?.] The poorer 31. The censure^ f;c.] It is easy 

•ort of people might drink out of enough to find matter for severe 

their coan^ cups of earthen ware, laughter. Rigidi here, as an epithet 

without any fear of being poisoned to laughter, seems to denote that sort 

for what they had. of censorious sneer which condemns 

26. Them.] Poisons. and censures, at the same time that 

S7. Set xcith gefM."} This was a it derides the follies of mankind, 
mark of great rirhes. 32. The xpondcr h, ^c] How He- 

'-Sdlne wtnc2 So called from Se- raclitus could find tears enough to 
tia, a city of Campania. It was a express his grief at human wretched- 
most delicious wine, preferred by ness, guilt, and woe, the occasions 
Augustus, and the euccecding empe- of it are so frequent, 
rors, to all other. Glows with a fine 34k In those cities.] As there is at 
red colour, and sparkles in the cup. Rome. The poet here satirizes the 

Wide gM ] Lar^e golden cups, ridiculous appendages and ensigns of 

Those who were rich cnouj^h to nf- office, which were so coveted and 

ftM-J these things, might indeed rca- esteemed by the Romans, as if they 

sonabiy fear being poi.s<>ned by some- could convey happiness to the wearers, 

body, in order to get their estates. He would also insinuate, that these 

28. Do you apprmr.2 l.audas — things were made ridiculous by the 

praise w commend his conduct ; for conduct of the posaeason of them. 
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From earthen ware : then fear thenj, when you take cups 
Set with gems, and Setine wine shall sparkle io wide gold. 
Nor therefore do you approve, that one of the wise men 
L*aughed, as oft as from the threshold he had moved, and 
Brought forward one foot ; the other contrary, wept ? SO 
But tne censure of a severe laugh is easy to any one, 
The wonder is whence that moisture could sufRce for his 

eyes. 
With perpetual laughter, Democritus used to agitate 
His lungs, though tnere were not, in those cities. 
Senatorial gowns, robes, rods, a litter, a tribunal. S5 

What, if he had seen the praetor, in high chariots 
Standing forth^ and sublime in the midst of the dust of the 

circus. 
In the coat of Jove, and bearing from his shoulders the 

Tynan 
Tapestry of an embroidered gown, and of a great crown 
So large an orb, as no neck is sufficient for ? 40 

^or a sweating officer holds this, and lest the consul should 

35. Senatorial goront,] Praetexta — 37. Dutt of the circu*J\ He sUMd, 
so called because they were faced and by the height and sublimity of his 
bordered with purple — worn by the situation, fully exposed to the du8t» 
patricians and senators. which the chariots and hones of the 

— Robet,^ Trabeae — robes worn by racers raised, 
kings, consuls, and augurs. 38. Coat of Jove.] In a triumplMl 

— HotU.] Fasces — bundles of birch- habit ; for those who triumphed wore 

en rods carried before the Roman ma- a tunic, or garment, which, at other 

^strates, with an axe bound up in times, was kept in the temple of 

the middle of them, so as to appear Jupiter, 

at the top. These were ensigns of 38-9. The Tyrian tapegtry, ^-c]— 

their official power to punish crimes, Sarra, (from Heb. IX,) a name of 

either by scourging or death. Tyre, where hangings and tapestry 

— A litter,] Lectica. See sat. i 82, vvere made, as also where the fish wee 

^ote. caught, from whence the purple wee 

^^TribunaL] A seat in the forum, taken with which they were dved. 

built by Romulus, in the form of an This must be a very heavy material 

half-moon, where the judges sat, who for a gown, especially as it wasi also 

had jurisdiction over the highest of- embroidered with divers colours ; and 

fences : fit the upi>er part was placed such a garment must be very cum- 

the sella curulis, in which the prcetor bersome to the wearer, as it huiig 

•**• from his shoulders. 

36. ThejMrtttor, ^[c.] He describes 4a So large an orb, Jc] Add to 
and derides the figure which the pnetor this, a great heavy cruwn, the drw 
niade, when presiding at the Circen- cumference of which was so large 
sian games. and thick, that no neck could be 

— In high chariots.}- In a triumphal strong enough to avoid bending under 

car, which was gilt, and drawn by it. 

four while horses— perhaps, by the 41. ^ rweating officer,] PubUcus 

plural curribus, we may understand gignifies some official servant, in some 

that he had several for different oc- public office about the praetor op these 

<^^ons. occasions, who sat by him in the cha- 
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Ne placeat, curru servus portatur eodem. 

Da nunc et volucrem, sceptro quae surgit eburno, 

Illinc cornicinos, hinc prsecedentia lon^ 

Agminis officia, et niveos ad frsna Quirites, 45 

Defossa in loculis quos sportura fecit amicos. 

Tunc quoque materiam risus invenit ad omnes 

Occursus hominum ; cujus prudentia monstrat, 

Summos posse viros, et magna exempla daturos, 

Vervecum in patria, crassoque sub aere nasci. 50 

lUdebat curas, necnon et gaudia vulgi, ""^ 

Interdum et lachrymas ; cum fortunse ip^ minapi 

Mandar€t laqueum, mediumque ostenderet.ungqem. 

£rgo supervacua haec aut pernicTosa petuntur, 

Propter quae fas est genua incerare I>eorum. 55 

riot, in order to assist in bearing up ing in procession before hi« chariot, 

the crown, the >%'cight of which made 45b Snowy cUvmut ^^r.] Many of 

liim sweat in holding it up. the dtizens, as was usual at triumphs, 

41. Lett the coHntltfc] The an- dressed in white robes, walking by 

dents had an institution, that a slave the side of the horses, and holding 

should ride in the same chariot when the bridles. 

a consul triumphed, and should ad- 46. The tporiula.'l The dole-basket, 

monish him to know himsdf, lest he See sat. i. L 81. 

abonld be too vain. — Jffuritfd in hit eqffbrt.'} The mean- 

This was done with regard to the ing of this passage seems to be, that 

prKtor at the Circensian games, who, these dtizens appeared, and gave 

as we have seen above, appeared like their attendance, not from any real 

avictorious consul, with the habit and value for him, but for what they 

equipage of triumph— Tuvenal seems could get. 

to use the word consul, here, on that By defossa in loculis is meant the 

account. mere promise of a sportula ; it shews 

43. Add the btrd^ ^r?.] Among the corruption of tne Romans, who 
other ensigns of triumph, the prstor, were willing to attend in his train, 
on the ab«^ve occasion, held an ivory and shew every mark of flattery, 
rod, or sceptre, iti his hand, with the through the hope of a reward, which 
flgure of an eagle, with wings ex- was safe in his own pocket. — q» d, 
ponded, as if rising fur flight, on the All this formed a scene which would 
top of it. . have,made Democritus shake his sides 

44. Thi trumpeiert.] Or blowers of with laughing. Comp. 1. 3S-^ 

the horn, or comet. I'hcse, with the 47. Then alto he,\ Democritus in 

tubicincs, which latter .secm included his time. 

here under«thc general name of cor- 47-8. At all mceiingt of m^n.}— 

nicines, alwavN attended the camp. Every time he met people as he 

and, on the return of the conqueror, walked about— 4>r, in every company 

preceded the triumphal chariot, sound- he met with. 

ing their instruments. 48. Whote prudence.] Wisdom, 

.^The preceding offices, ^c.j Offi- discernment of right and wrong, 
dum signifies sometimes a solemn at- 60. Of biockheadt.] Vervex liter- 
tendance on some public occasion, as ally signifies a Wether-sheep, but was 
on marriages, funerals, triumphs, &c. proverbially used for a stupid person ; 
Here it denotes, that the praetor was as we use the word sheepish, and 
attended, un this occasion, by a long sheepishness, in something like the 
train of hisfriendsand dependents, who same sense, to denote an aukward, 
came to grace the solemnity, by march- stupid shyness. 
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Please himself, a slave is carryed in the same chariot. 
Now add the bird which rises on the ivory sceptre. 
There the trumpeters, here the preceding offices of a long 
Train, and the snowy citizens at his bridles, 40 

Whom the sportula, buried in his coffers, has made his 

friends. 
Then also he found matter of laughter at all 
Meetings of men ; whose prudence shews. 
That great men, and those about to give great examples. 
May be born in the country of blockheads, and under 

thick air. 50 

He derided the cares, and also the joys of the vulgar, 
And sometimes their tears ; when himself could present a 

halter 
To threatening Fortune, and shew his middle nail. 
Therefore, these (Are) unprofitable, or pernicious thingSi 

(which) are asked. 
For which it is lawful to cover with wax the knees of the 

gods. 65 

The poet therefore means, a couit- rision. To hold out the middle flu 

try of stupid fellows. Plaut. Pen. ger, the rest being contracted, and 

act u. has, Ain* vero vervecum bent downwards, was an act of great 

caput ? contempt ; like pointing at a persob 

50. Thick air.^ Democritus was among us. This mark of contempt 
bom at Abdera, a city of Thrace, is very ancient. See Isa. Iviii. 9. 
where the air, which was foggy and 54. Tlierefbref fc.] It fbllowtt 
thick, was supposed to make the in- therefore, from the example of Da- 
habitants dull and stupid. mocritus, who was happy without tha 

So Horace, speaking of Alexander things which people so anxiously tede 

the Great, as a critic of little or no after, and petition the gods for, that 

discernment in literature, says, Bce6 they are superfluous and unnecessary, 

tum in crasso jurarcs acre natum. It likewise follows, that they are hl- 

Epist. i. lib. iL L 244w By which, as jurious, because they expose pec^Ie 

by many other te^timonirs, we find to the fears and dangers of adverae 

that the inhabitants of Boeotia were fortune ; whereas Democritus, who 

stigmatized also in the same manner, had them not, could set the frowoa 

Hence Boeoticum ingenium was a of fortune at defiance, posaessing a 

phrase for dulness and stupidity. mind which carried him above worldly 

52. Present a halter^ ^r.] Man- cares or fears. 

dare laqueum alictii, wan a phrase 55. Lawful'] Fas signifies that 

made use of to signify the utmost which is permitted, therefore lawftil 

contempt and indifiTerence, like send- to do. 

ing a halter to a person, as if to bid — To cover tnt?i wax, j-dL] It waa 

him hang him«elfl Democritus is the manner of the ancients, when 

here represented in this light as con- they made their vows to the guds, tc| 

tinually laughing at the cares and joys write them on paper, (or waxen ta.1 

of the general herd, and as himself bles,) seal them up, and, with wax, 

treating with scorn the frowns of ad- fasten them to the knees of the imagaa 

verse fortune. of the gods, or to the thighs, that 

53. His middle nail,] i. e. His being supposed the seat of mercy, 
middle finger, and point at her in de- When their desires *vere granted, they 
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Quosdam praecipitat subjecta potentia magnae 
Invidiee ; mergit longa atque insignis honorum 
Pagina ; descendunt statuae, restcmque sequuntur ; 
Ipsas deinde rotas bigarum impacta securiQ 
Caedit, et immeriUs franguntur crura caballis. 60 

Jam strident ignes, jam follibus atque caminis 
Ardet adoratum populo caput, et crepat ingenft 
9(ejanus : deinde ex facie toto orbe secundfi 
Fiunt urceoli, pelves, sartago, patellar. 
Pone domi lauros, due in Capitolia magnum 65 

Cretatumque bovem ; Sejaniis ducitur unco 
Spectandus : gaudent omnes : quae labra ? quis illi 
Vultus erat ? nunquana (si quid mihi credis) amavi 
> Hunc hominem : sed quo cecidit sub crimine ? quisnam 
Delator ? quibus indiciis ? quo teste probavit ? 70 

Jill horum : verbdto et grandis epistoia venit 

took away the paper, tore it, and of- two horses (oomp. sat. viii. L S.) ; all 

ftred to the gods what they had pro- which were broken to pieces, the 

mised. The gods permit us to ask, very chariots and horses demolished, 

but the consequences of having our and, if made of brass, carried to the 

petitions answered are often fataL ^ and melted. 
Comp. 1.7,-8. 6a Undeserving hortet, 4*^.] Their 

56. PrecipitaUt some,] viz. Into spite agunst Sejanus, who could alone 
ruin and destruction. deserve their indignation, carried 

57. Catalogue^ j-c] Pagina, in its them to such fury, as to demolish 
proper and literal sense, signifies a even the most innocent appendages 
page of a book, but here alludes to a to his state and dignity. 

plate, or table of brass, fixed before 61. T7te Jires roar^ S^c.^ From the 

the statues of eniinent persons, and force of the bellows, in the forges 

containing all the titles and honours prepared for melting the brass of the 

of him whose statue it was. statues. 

^•^Overwhelm*,] With ruin, by ex- ^—Staves.'] Or furnaces, 
posing them to the envy and malice 62. The ftead adored^ j^cJ] Of Se- 

of those, in whose power and incli- janus, once the darling of the peo- 

nation it may be to disgrace and des- pie, who once worshipped him as a 

troy them. god. 

58. Statues descend.] Are pulled 63. Cracks.] By the violence of the 
down. flames. 

Fallow the rope.] With which the ^Second JiicCt ^t.J Sejanus was 

populace (set on work by a notion of so favoured by Tiberius, that he 

doing what would please the emperor, raised him to the highest dignity next 

ubo had disgraced his prime-minis- to himself. 

tcr Sejanus) first pulled down all the 64. Water-pots^ 4f''] The mean- 
statues of Sejanus, of which there est household utcnsiln are made from 
were many set up in Rome, and then the brass, which once conferred the 
dragged them with ropes about ths highest honour on Sejanus, when 
streets. representing him in the form of 

59. Tfie driven aa^c.] Impacta — statues. 

driven — forced against. Tlicre were 65. Laurels^ ^r J Here the poet 

some statues of Sejanus, by which shews the malicious tnuniph of envy, 

he was represented on horseback; It was customary to adorn the doors 

others in a triumphal car, drawn by of their houses with crowns, or gar* 
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Power, subject to great envy, precipitates some, 
A long and famous catalogue of honours overwhelms, 
Statues descend and they follow the rope ; 
Then, the driven axe, the very wheels olS two-horse cars 
Demolishes, and the legs of the undeserving horses are 

broken. 60 

Now the fires roar, now with bellows and stoves. 
The head adored by the people burns, and the great 

Sejanus 
Cracks : then, from the second face in the whole world, 
Are made water-pots, basons, a frying-pan, platters. 
Place laurels at your house, lead to the capitol a large 65 
White bull ; Sejanus is dragged by a hook 
To be looked upon : all rejoice : " what lips ? what a 

** countenance 
** He had ? I never (if you at alf believe me) loved 
" This man : — ^but under what crime did he fall ? who 

" was 
" The informer ? from what discoveries ? by what witness 

" hath he proved it ?"* 70 

** Nothing of these : a verbose and great epistle came from 

lands of laurel, on any public occa- L 86.) before his body was throwo 

«ion of joy ; such was the fall of into it. 

poor Sejanus to his enemies. What a blubber-lipp*d, ill-looking 

66, A white lmU.'\ I'he beasts sa- fellow ! say they. 

crificed to the celestial gods were 69. What crime."} What was 

white (cretatum, here, lit. chalked, charged against him (says one) that 

whited) ; those to the infernal gods he should be brought to this, 

were black. This offering to Jupiter, 70. Injbrmer.] Delator — his ao* 

in his temple on the capitol hill, must cuser to the emperor. 

be supposed to have been by the way — fVhat discoveries,] Of the fact« 

of thanksgiving for the fall of Seja- and its circumstances ? and on what 

nns. A lively mark of the hatred evidence hath he (t. e. the infor- 

and prejudibe which the people had mer) proved the crime alleged against 

conceived against him, on his dis- him ? 

grace; as it follows — 71. ** Notfnng of these,**] Says the 

— ^^^^^^ ^ ^ AooA:.] To the Sea- answerer — i. e, there was no regular 

Is Gemonis, and then thrown into form of conviction, 

the Tiber. — A great epistle^ Jc] It, some 

67. To be looWd upon,} As a spec- how or other, came to the ears of 
tade of contempt to the whole dty. 'Hberius, that his favourite Sejanua 

— AU rejoice,] At his disgrace and had a design upon the empire, on 

inisery the people triumph. which he wrote a long pompous epis- 

— ** What lips, {■:'.] '1 he poet here tie to the senate, who had Sejanua 

supposes a language to be holden, seized, and sentenced him to be pu- 

which is very naturaTfor a prejudiced nished, as is mentioned above : vitu 

ignorant people to utter on such an that he should be put to death, then 

^pccasion, as they saw him dragging have a hook fixed in him, be dragged 

along by the hands of the executioner, through the streets of Rome to the 

or perhaps as they viewed him lying Seals Gemonis, and thrown at ias^ 

4Jiead on the bank of the Tiber, (comp. into the Tiber. 
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A Capreis — ^bene habet : nil plus interrogo ; Bed quid 

Turba Remi? Sequitur fortunam, ut semper, et odit 

Damnatos. Idem populus, si Nurscia Tnusco 

Favisset, si oppressa foret secura seiiectus 75 

Principis, hac ipsa Sejanum diceret bora 

Augustum. Janfy)riaem, ex quo suffragia nuUi 

Vendimus, eiTuait curas — nam qui dabat olim 

Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 

Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 80 

Panem et Circenses. Perituros audio multos : 

Nil dubium : mamia est fornacula: pallidulus mi 

Brutidius meus ad Martis fuit obvius aram*- 

Quain timeo, victus ne poenas exigat Ajax^ 

Tiberius was at that time at Ca« 75. Secure old $get jt^] If Tibe* 

prem, an island on the coast of Na> nut had thought himsdf secure from 

pies, about twenty-five miles south any |dot agiwst him, and therefor^ 

of that city, indulging in all manner had taken no measures to prevent the 

of excess and debauchery. consequences of it. 

The Scalae Gemonis was a place 76. Opprer/dLJ By death, from the 

appointed either for torturing crimi- hands of Sganus. q. d. If the plot 

oals, or for exposing their bodies af- of Scjanus had succeeded, and the 

ter executioii. Some derive the name emperor had been dethroned. 

Gemoniae from one Gemonius, who .^Womld^ jv.] That very popu- 

was first executed there ; others from lace who now treat the poor lllllen 

gemere, to groan, because the place Seja^ua so ill* would have made him 

ran^ with the groans and complaints emperor, and have changed his name 

of tboae who were put to death. It to the imperial title of Augustus, 

was on the hill Avcntinus, and there ^^Tki* very hourJ] InMead of his 

were several steps leading up to it, being put to death, dragged by the 

whence the place was called Scalae hook, and insulted by the populacey 

Gemonisp. The dead bodiea of those they would, at that very hour, have 

who died under the hands of the exe- been heaping the highest honours 

cntioner were dragged thither by an upcm him. So precarious, fluctuate 

iron hook, and after they had been ing, and uncertain, is the favour of 

fomc time ex))06ed to public view, the multitude ! 

were thrown into the Tiber. See 77. We tcO, ^c] The poorer sort 

Ant. Univ. Hist. vol. xiL p. 214, of plebeians used to sell their votes 

note f, to the candidates for public offices, 

73. Mob of Remu*.] I. e. The before Julius Ceesar took from them 
people in general ; so called because the right of electing their mogis- 
descended from Romulus and Remus. Urates. Since that time- 
How did they behave ? says the 78. It.] The populace. 

querist. —Done vUk caret,] EftUdit, li- 

.i.** It foUowt fortune,'** j[C.] It terally, has poured out, as a person 

is answered — ^The common people be- empties a vessel by pouring out the 

haved as they always do, by chang« liquor. The poet means, that since 

ing with the fortune of the con- the right of electing their magistrates 

demned, and treating them with tlie was taken from them, and they could 

utmost spite. no longer sell their votes, they bad 

74. Nurscia, jr. j Sejanus was a parted with all their cares about the 
Tuscan, born at Volscinium, where state. 

the goddess of Nurscia, the same as ^^or f/.] That same populace. 
Fortune, was worshipped, q, d. If •^fVhich once gavi^ {-cj By their 
Ibrtune had favoured S^janus. 
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" Caprese :" — " It is very well, I ask no more : but what 

"did 
*^ The mob of Remus ?" — ** It follows fortune, as always, 

" and hates 
" The condemned — The same people, if Nurscia had x 

" favoured 
** The Tuscan — ^if the secure old age of the prince had 

" been , 75 

" Oppressed, would, in this very hour, have called Sejanus, 
" Augustus. LfOng ago, ever since we sell our suffrages 
** To none, it has done with cares ; for it, which once gave 
" Authority, fasces, legions, all things, now itself 
" Refrains, and anxious only wishes for two things, 80 
" Bread and the Circenses.**' — " I hear many are about to 

" perish''— 
'^ No doubt : the furnace is large : my friend Brutidius 
** Met me, a little pale, at the altar of Mars" — 
" How I fear lest Ajax conquered should exact punishment^ 



having the right of election, conferred ing than those of Sejanus. See L 

public offices on whom they choae. 61. 

79. AuthorityJ] Power, or govern- 82-3. Brutidius met iile.] This wiB 
mcnt : this alludes to the great offi- a rhetorician and famous historian, a 
CCS in the state, which wer* once great friend of Sejanus, and therefore 
elective by the people. was horridly frightened, lest it should 

— Fatces,\ Consuls and pra&tors, be his turn next to be apprehended 

who had the fasces carried before and put to death, as concerned in the 

them. conspiracy. 

— Legions.] Military prefectures. 84L Lest Ajax conquered, i^}^ 

— AN things.] All elective offices. Alluding to the story ot Ajax, vmop 

79u80. Itself rqfrains.] From con- being overcome in his dispute wit|i» 

cerns of state. Ulysses about the armour of Achillea 

80. Only vishes, j>c.] Now they (see Ovid. Met. lib. xiii) went mad, 
care for nothing else, at least Mrith fell upon man and beast, and after- 
any anxiety, but for bread to be dis- wards destroyed himself. 

tribute^ to theni as usual, by, the These seem to be the words of Bni- 

command of the emperor, to satisfy tldius, expressing his fears of being 

their hunger ; and the games in the suspected to have been concerned in 

circus to divert them : of these last the conspiracy with Sejanus ; and, 

the populace were very fond. in order to wipe off all imputation of 

81. ** / fieor manf/t** ^c] Here the kind, not only from himself, but 
tx^pins a fresh discourse on the oc- from the person he is speaking to, hm 
casion and ctrcumstancei of the advises, that no time should be lost, 
time. but that they should hasten to the 

I hear, says one of the standers place where the corpse of Sejanue 

by, that Sejanus is not the only one was exposed, and do some act whidi 

who is to suffer ; a good many more might be construed into an abfaor- 

will be cut off, as well as he, about rcnce of Sejanus, and consequenU/ 

this plot. No ddMHi sa} s the into a zeal for the honour and service' 

other— ' of the emperor. 

82. 7%e fkmace is iargc.] And •• How I fear," says Brutidius* 
made to bold more statues for melt- looking nghavt, ** lest the emperor. 
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Ut male defensus ! curramus pne^ites, %t) 86 

Dum jacet in ripa, calcemus Csesaris hostem. 

4Sed videant servi, ne quis ncfiet, et.payidum in jus 

Ceryice astrict& dominum tnmat. Hi sermoneB 

Tunc de Sejano: aecreta haBcmurmura vu^. 

Vifline salutari sicut Sejanus ? habere 90 

Tantundem, atque illi sellasdonarecurules? 

Ulum exercitibus pneponere ? tutor haberi 

'Principifl ' August^ Capraarum in rupe Ksedentls 

Cum ^[vege'Chaldaea? vis eerte pik, cohortes, 

J^gr^os cquites, et CBstra* domesfiott— quidni 96 

Haec cupiBS? et qui Bolant'occidere»quenquain, 

Tosse volunt. Sea qUKipneclaia^tet.pro^peratanti^ 

Cum rebus I'ar&rpar: sit me^sura malonun ? 

** Uilfikhig ' bis iMiile not eocdiaQy were^dn^ged to 'punishment, had « 

** espoused, and that he wa^hadly chain or halter fastened about the 

** ddfended, should wreak his veii- neck : Uiis was the condition of some 

'^*. geance on such as he suspects to when brought to trial ; so, among us, 

'* have been too remiss, and, like the felons, and others aeeused of capital 

''fiirious Ajaz, when overcome, like oflFleBces, are usually brought to Uieir 

** another victus Ajax, destroy all trial with gyves or fetters upon their 

**■ that he tikes to be his enemies, as Ugs. 

*'^jax -destroyed the sheep and oxen 88-0. The ^icourtet, 4^] Thus 

**^w4ien-he run mad on his defeat, do the people talk about-poor Sejanus, 

-** taking them for the Grecians, on the nmembrance of his greatness 

'*<-wlxMiv he vowed revenge." Other being all passed and gone, and his 

•opoaitioasare given to this, place, shamefiil sufferings looked upon with 

but 1 think this suits best with I. the most ignominious contempt. 

.SU3^ 90. Saiuted, fc] You, who thinlc 

'85. Lei u* rua^ ^d] As predpi- h(ippiness to consist inr the fkvour of 

stately, as fast as we can ; let us lose the prince, in great power, and high 

no time to avoid the emperor*8 su8« preferment, what think you ? do vou 

picion of our Ikvouring Scjonus, now wish to occupy the place which 

•ad wreaking his vengeance upon ^anus once held, to have as much 

us. respect, paid you, to accumulate as 

•^While -he*] Sejanus—I. e. • his many riches, to have as mai^ prefer- 

^corpee. mcnts and places of honour in yonr 

86. Lkt on the bank.] u «. Ex- gift ? 

.posed on the bank, before it is thrown 91. Chief chairs, 4^.} Sellas 

> into the river Tiber. curules. The poet spekks in the plu- 

'^Trampfef ^.] Set our feet upon ral -number, . as each of the great of- 

. bis corpse, to shew ous indignation ficers of Rome had a chair of state, 

against this supposed enemy of Ti- made of ivory, carved, and placed in 

• berius. a chariot^cumi.-4ii which they were 

87. Let the thva tee, 4^.] That wont to be carried to the senate ; so 
'they may be witnesses fur their mas- the pnetor had his sdla curulis, in 

tcrs, in case these should be accused which he was carried to the forum, 

of not having done it, or of having and there sat in. judgment. See be- 

•hewn the least lespect to Sejanus, fore, L35.n»Ko.4i. 'When antedOe 

and so be brought under the dispka- was a person Of senatorial dignity, he 

sure of the emperor, and hurried to was called curulis, from the curule 

. judgment. chair in which be was carried. 

88. SfuKkkd ft^Xr."] Those who SeUas curules, here, is used in a 
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*^ As defended bfidly !— let us run headlong, and, while 

'<he 86 

'< Lies on the bank, trample on the enemy of Caesar. 
** But let the slaves see, lest any should deny it, and drag 

« into 
<^ Law their fearful master with shackled neck :^ these were 

the 
Discourses then about Sejanus ; these the secret murmurs 

of the vulgar^ 
Will you be saluted as Sejanus ? have 90 

As much— and give to one chief chairs of state— • 
Set another at the head of armies ? be accounted guardian 
Of a prince, sitting in the august rock of Gapreee^ 
With a Chaldsean band? you certainly would have jav^ 

tins, cohorts. 
Choice horsemen, dbmeetic tents. '^ Why should you not 
^' Desire these things ?^ Even those who would not kill 

any one 9S 

Would be able. Bat what renowned and prosperous thinga 

are of so much 
Value, since to pro^rity there may be an equal measure 

of evils ? 

mctonymical sense. Like cunile ebur, ^^^ohorU} A cohort was a teatk 

HoR. lib. L epist. vi L 53-A to de- part of a legion, 
note the chief oflices in the state, 95. Domesiio tenU, 4^] Thecas* 

which had all been in the disposal of tra domestica were compoaed of hOQM^ 

the once-prosperous Sqanus. See the who were the bodx-guards of tiie 

last n. ad fin. prince or pnetor ; henct called a|j^ 

92. Guardian f fcJ] Who, in the prietorianL These seem to have biOi 

absence of Tiberius, at his paJace on something like our Hfb-guards. 
the rock at Capre«, (see note on 1. — ** Why thomld you noit^ 4(^}r* 

71-2, ad fin.) amidst a band of astro- What harm, say you, is thera lo 

logcrs firom Chaldsa, (who amused such a desire ?— .** I don*t desire thia 

the prince with their pretended know- ** for the sake of hurting or UUlBf 

ledge of the stars, and their govern- *' any body."—'* Aye, that maj facw 

mcnt of human aflhira,) governed all " but still, to know that aucfa a itd/% 

his aflkirs of state, and managed ** may be in your power, upon oocar 

them, as a tutor or guardian manages *' skm, gives you no amau idfltt of 

the ailkirs of a ^'outh under age. ** aelf-importance." 
Thus :ugfa was Sganus in the opinion 97. WTuU rcnovuedt 4^1 But* to 

and confidence of Tiberius ? but do consider oooly of the matter, what ia 

you envy him ? there so valuable in dignity and pioa- 

94w JaveHnsJ] Pila were a kind of parity, fdnce, amid the enjoyment of 

javelins with which the Roman foot them, they are attended with an ci^|piil 

were armed : therefore the poet is measure of uneasiness, and wlN« a 

here to be understood la saying to the fatal reverse, even in the securest woA 

fierson with whom he is supiuaed to happiest momenta,, aiay be imfMnd* 

discourse, ** You certainly wish to be ing? the evil, therefore, vaajf. \m 

*' an olBcer, and to have soldifxa ua- aa^ at least, to counterMano^ tht 

''' der your oomaaamL** goud* 
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Hujus, qui trahitur, prsetextam sumere^inavjs, 

An Fidenarum, Gabiorumque esse potestas, ~ 100 

Et de mensuri jus dicere, vasa minora 

Frangere pannosus vacuis ^Sidilis Ulubris ? 

Ergo quid optandum foret, ignorasse fateris 

Sejanum : nam qui uimios optabat houores, 

£t nimias poscebat opes, numerosa parabat ' 105 

Excelsse turris tabulata, unde altior esset 

Casus, et im^ulsee pnecep^ immane ruins. 

Quid Crassos, qfaid'Tompeios everUt, et ilium. 
Ad sua qui domitos deduxit flagra Quirites ? 
Summus ncmpe locus, nullanop^arte petitus, 110 

Magnaque numinibus vota exaudita malignis. 
Ad generum Cereris sine casde et vulnere pauci 
Descendunt reges, et sicca morte tyranAi. 

Eloquium ac famam Demosthenis, aut Ciceronis 
Incipit optare, et totis Quinquatribus optat, 115 

Quisquis adhuc uno partam colit asse Minervam, 

99. 0/ t]ii$ man, ^c] Of Scjanus. the most dc6tri\ctive ; and the higher 
Had you rather be invested with his we rise in the gratification of our 
dignity ? wishes, the higher may we be raising 

100. The pover.] The magistrate the predpice from which we may 
of some little town, like Fidenap, or fall. 

GabiL Called in Italy, Podesto. 107. Enfurced riiin.J Impulsse 

Something like what we should call mine, into which he was driven, as 

-•a country justice; it were, by the envy and malice of 

102. A ragged jEdilc] Pannosus those enemies, whidi his greatness, 

tignifies patched or ragged. The power, and prosperity, had created. 

JBdile, in the burghs of Italy, was I mpulsse, mctaph. alluding to^hevio- 

in officer who had jurisdiction over lence with which a person is thrown, 

weights and measures, and if these ur pushed, from an high precipice. 

were bad, he had authority to break Immanc— dreadful — immense — huge 

them. lie was an officer of low runk, — ^great. 

And though, like all magistrates, he 108. T/tc Cr<z«^.] M. Crassus mal.- 
wore a gown, yet this having been ing war upon the Parthtans for the 
delivered down from his predecessors, sake of plunder, Sur^na, general of 
was old and ragged, very unlike the the enemy, slew him,^ and cut off 
fine robe of Sejanus, and other chief his head and his hand, which he car- 
magistrates at Rome. Sec Pebs. sat^ ried into Armenia to his master. 
i L 130, and note. — Tfic PompeysJ] Pompey the 

"•^Empty Ultibra.] A small town Great, being routed at the battle of 

of Campania, in Italy, very thinly in- Pharsalia, fled into Eg}'pt, where he 

habited. Comp. sat. ilL L 2. was perfidiously slain. He left two 

lOS. Therefore^ ^.] In this, and sons, Cneius and Sextus ; the first 

the four following lines, the ]M>et very was defeated in a land battle in Spain, 

finely applies what he has said, on the the other in a sea-fight on the coast 

■ubject of Sejanus, to the main argu- of Sicily. We are not only to under* 

ment of this Satire ; viz. that mortals stand here Crassus and Pompey, but, 

are too short-sighted to see, and too by Crassos et Pompeios, plural, all 

ignorant to know, what is best for such great men who haye fallen by 

^em, and therefore those things ill-fated ambit|oii. 
wliich are most coveted, often prov* 
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Had you rather take; the robe of this man, who is dragg&d 
Along, or be the power of Fidenae, or Gabii, 100 

And judge about a measure, and lesser vessels 
Break, a ragged iEdile at empt^ Ulubrae ? — 
Therefore, what was to be wished for, you will confess 

Sejanus 
To have been ignorant; for he who desired too many 

honours. 
And sought too much wealth, was preparing: numerous 105 
Stories of an high tower, from whence his lall might be 
Higher, and the precipice of his enforced ruin be dreadful. 
What overthrew the Crassi, the Pompeys, and him 

who 
Brought down the subdued Romans to his scourges ? 
Why truly, the chief place, sought by every art, 110 

And great vows listened to by malignant gods. 
To the son-in-law of Ceres, without slaughter and wound^ 

few 
Kings descend, and tyrants by a dry death. 

For the eloquence and tame of Demosthenes, or of 

Cicero, 
He begins to wish, and does wish during the whole Quin- 

quatna, 115 

Whoever reveres Minerva, hitherto gotten for three far* 

things, 



109. Brought dovrif j-c,] i. e» Ju- accepting their votts, and with granU 

liiis Cfcsar, who, after he had obtain- ing their desires. Comp. 1. 7-S. 

cd the sovereignty, partly by arms 112. Son-in-law of Ceres.} Pluto, 

and \iolence, partly by art and in- the fabled god, and king of the in* 

trigue, was publicly assassinated in femal r^ons : he stole Proserpina, 

the senate-house, as a tyrant and ene- the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 

my to the liberty of his country, and carried her to his subterranean 

His scourges — i.e. made them slaves, dominions. 

as it were, and subject to his will* The poet means here to say, that 

liable to be treated in the most himii- few of the great and successful ambi* 

liating manner. tious die, without some violence com^ 

MO, Chiif place,] The ambition of mitted upon them, 
reigning absolutely. The poet here I IS. A dry death,] Without blood- 
shews the fatal source of misery to shed. 

the aspuring and ambitious, namely, 115. TJte %iholef fc,] Minerviwat 

a restless desire after greatness, so aa the goddess of learning and elo* 

to leave no stone unturned to come at quence; her festival was celebrated 

it — nulla non arte, &c. for five days, hence called Quinqua- 

111. Great vows,] i e. Wishes tria ; during this the school-boys had 

and prayers for greatness, honours, holidays, 

riches, &c 116. Whoever rcverest fc.] Th« 

'-JSy malignant godf.] Who, pro- poor school-boy, who has got as much 

yoked by the unreasonable and foolish learning as has cost him about three 

wishes of mortals, puntth tliem, with farthings ; i. c the merest young 
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OUMD'Sequitur custos angustas vernula oapsae : 
Koquio sed utisrque pent orator : utnimque 
L*argus et exundans letho dedit ingenii fons : 
Ingenio man ur est et cervix csesa ; nee unquaitt ISO 

Smguine causidici raaduerunt rostra punlL- 
^' O fortunatam natam, me consule, Romam ! 
Antodi ffiadios potiiit contemnere, ^' sic 
Ofimia dixisset : ridenda poemata malo, 
(|tem^ te conspicueB, divina Philippica^ famflR 1^ 

Volvcris'8 primct qu» proxima. Sievus et ilium' 
Kkitus eripuit) ouem mirabantur Atbeii» 
Torrentem, et pieni modcrantem frsena theatri; 
Dis ille adversis genitus, fatoque sinistro. 
Quern pater ardentis massce fuligtne lippus, ISO 

A carbone et forcipibus, gladiosque paiunte 
Incud^, et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora misit. 
Bellorum exuvies, truncis affiva trophseb 

beginner at the lo>rer end of the Kfc O forHnuUafn, j^c] Mr. Dry*. 

tcfaooL den randen thk lioe« 

in. A Utile tlaxe, 4;c.] This is a Fortune Jore^wCd the d^ng nottf 

natural image of little master going qf RomCf. 

t(rtdiooI, with a servant-boy to carry m I, tkyetmnd soie, eotuoTd tky 

Ift satchel of books after him, and doom : 

Mg^tens the ridiculous idea of his co- and observes, that " the Latin of this 

vetiBg the eloquence of the great *' couplet is a verse of Tully V, (in 







orators. ** which he sets out the happiness of /| 

118. Each orator ^ ^.v] Sec note ** his own consulship,) famous fJr 

en L 9. i. r. Both Demosthenes and *' the vanity and ill peetry of it." 
Cicero. Demosthenes, to avoid the It is bad enough ; but Mr. Drydeii 

cruelty of Antipater, poisoned him- has made it still worse* by adding 

wtVt* ' more jingles to it* However* to at- 

120. ITand and neek, ^cJ] Of Ci- tempt translating it is ridiculous, be- 
cerot which were cut off* by the emis- cause it disappoints the purpose of 
saries of Antony, when th^ attacked the passage, which is to give a sam- 
and murdered him in his litter on the |^e of Tully*s bad poetry in his own 
road. They, {. e. Tully*8 head and ^vord& 

hand, were afterwards fixed up at the 128. If thut^ j^c] 9. <2L If TuUy 

rostra, from whence be had spoken had never written or spoken belter 

his Philippics, by order of Antony. than this, be needed no^ to have 

— Cut off bff gefiiw,] L e. His ca- dreaded any mischief to himself ; he 

parity and powers of eloquence, nii|^t have defied the swords which 

which be used ajgainst Antony* Antony employed against him. 
Brought thi.4 upon him. 124w Laughable poems.} Bsdenda 

121. Roxtra.} A place in the fo- ^ridiculous, tiiat are only fit to be 
rum* where lawyers and orators ha- laughed at. 

rangued> See Aixsw. nostra^ No. 185t Divine PhWipjAcI Meaning 

i. No weak lawyer, or pleader^ could Cicero^a second Philippic, which* i 

ever make himself of consequence all the fourteen omtions which he 

enough to be in danger of any design made against Antony, was the most 

against his life, by what he was c&|mi- cutting and: severe, and this probably 

ble of saying in public cost him hipKfc. 
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Whom a little slave follows, the keeper of his narrow 

satchel : 
But each orator perished by eloquence.; each 
A lar^ and overflowing fountain of genius consigned 'to 

death. 
The hand and neck i¥as cut off Iw.genius}; nor ^ver .1520 
Were rosta wet with the blood of a weak lawyer. 
'^ O fortunatam natam, me consuley Jlomam I'' 
He might have contemned the swords of Antony, if thus 
He had said all things. . 1 like better IaugbabIe(poemSy 
Than thee, divineTbillippic of conspicuous fame, ISa 

Who art rolled up next from the first iHimalso a cruel 
Death snatched away, whom Athens admired. 
Rapid, and moderating the reins of the full. theatre. 
He was begotten, the gods adverse, and fate unpropitiouSf 
Whom his father, blear-eyed with the reek oi a burning 

mass, * 13(1 

From coal and pincers, and from the anvil preparing 
Swords, and from dirty Vulcan, sent to a rlietorician. 
The spoils of war, to maimed trophies a breast-plate 

He called these orations Philippics* said to have been the eon of a bfaick- 

as he tells Atticus, because in the smith at Athens. 

' freedom and manner of his speech he — Of a burning nuut.} Lanigt 

imitated the Philippics (^iXiwiite* masses of iron, when red-hot out ti 

P^pyo.) of Demosthenes, whose ora- »»;e forge, are very hurtful to the eyes 

tions against Philip were so called. ?^ l^ workmen, from their great 

U6. ilo/rj «;». 4^] Volveris. The '"*^*-, . , . . - , „. 

books of the aiKdwits were rolled up ^J^l. C«i/ and pincers, 4^.] Hit 

in volumes of paper or parchment ; ^f^ "^ J?^ ^^""^^ ^^ bringing up 

this famous Philippic stood second in ?"^ "^"L ??™f^??':'^ ^^ his own 

. Vbe volume. See sat. xiv. 1. 102. *™^t; ^^ *»« ^ ^^m from this, aiid 

127. Aliens admired,] Demos- PJ>t him to a rhetoncian lo be taught 

thenes. See note on L 9. ^qo^^w ir » ^ xr t 

128. ilj/>W.l Torrentem. his ek>- ,u ^^ti^*^^^ j^ "'J ^^^^ ^" 

qucnce rapid and flowing, like the ^e fabled god of smiths, whose trade 

torrent of k river. . "^y ^^V ""^ ^y- Sat. xiiL L 

fuiTi^'uy'^his'bLers iSLhe KB. Maimed trophirs.]The trophy 
pleased, as a horse is governed and "^ a monument erected in memory 
^lanaged by a rein; so Demosthenes «J ^j^- The custom came from 

i^uliU^uid governed Uie minds of ***^S"f^^ ^^°! ^**^" ^^ ^^ 
Ws auditory routed their enemies, erected a tree, 

m. G<Si adverse, its] It was a ""l^Vil ^''^^'^^.^f"^ "^^ ^^ 

current notion among* the ancients. "^^^"^^ ^^ZTS^"^ J^? ^.'^r "^ 

that where people w^ unfortiipate f""^"^ ^^ich they had taken frmn 

in iheir livesHhc gods were displeased J^^^"' " ^^H as ^^rj'T^u^' 

at their birth, and always toolTa part ^T : several of which the poet here 

iiTainst them enumerates ; but as nothing was eu" 

m. Hh fiihcr,] Dcmoathenes is ^^J^"" P^^ ^'» ^^™ °**^'^ 
'' ^ trophies. 
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Lorica, et fracta de casside buccula pendens, 

Et curium temone jugum, victaeque triremis 135 

Aplustre, et summo tristis captiviis in arcu, 

Humanis majora bonis creduntur : ad hasc se 

Romanus, Graiusque ac Barbarus induperator 

Erexit : causas discriminis atque laboris 

Inde habuit Tanto major fam^e sitis est, quam 140 

ViETUTIS : QUIS ENIM VIRTUTEM AMPLECTITUR IFSAM, 

PKiEMiA SI TOLL AS P patriam tamen obruit olim 

Gloria paucorum, et laudis, titulique cupido 

Hsesuri sax^s cinerum custodibus : ad quae 

Discutiendac valent sterilisjn^la roljpra ncfis, 145 

Quandoquidem data suntipsis quoqu^fatasepulchris. 

Expende Hanntbalem : quot lioras in duce summo 

Invenies ? hie est, quem non capit Africa Mauro 

134. A heaver.^ Buccula, from Ciesar, M. Antony, and others, who, 
bucca, the cheek, seems to have been while they were greedily following 
that part of armour which was fas- military glory, were preparing ruin 
tened to the helmet, and came down for themselves, as well as many sad 
over the cheeks, and fastened under calamities to their country. 

the chin. ^— Greek,] Here Miltiades and The- 

135. Bcam,2 Temo was the beam mistocles, the two Athenian generals, 
of the wain, or the draught-tree, may be alluded to, who, while they 

. whereon the yoke hung : by this the were catching at military fame, pe- 
cfaariot was supported and conducted,' rished miserably, 
while drawn by the yoke. 138. Barbariatu] A name which 

136. A sad captive, ^r.] On the the Greeks and Romans were fond of 
top of the triumphal arch, which was fixing on all but themselves. 

built upon these ocaisions, they made Here may be meant Hannibal, the 
some wretched captive place himself, great Carthaginian general, who, 
and there sit bemoaning his wretched while he vexed the Romans with con- 
fate, while the conquerors were ex- tinual wars, occasioned the overthrow 
ulting in their victory. So Drtdek : of his country, and his own miserable 
— an arch of victory, death. 
On wlioichigh convex ii%a captive 139. Causes of danger, ^c.^ These 

Jbe, things have been the grand motives ' 

And sighing casts a moun\fnl look of their exertions, in the very fiace 

beiow, of ditficulty, and even of death. 

137. To be greater, j^c,] Swrh is 140. So much greateif, jj*.] i. f» 
the folly of mankind, that these All would be great ; how few wish to 
v^Tetched trifles are looked upon not be good I 

only as bearing the highest value, but 142. If you take axeay, j-c] Who 

as something more than human. is so disinterestedly virtuous, as to 

-~~For these, ^cJ\ Commanders of love and embrace virtue, merely for 

all nations have exerted themselves, the sake of being and doing good ? 

through every scene of danger and indeed, who would be virtuous at all, 

fatigue, in order to get at these en- unless the fame and repvitation of be- 

signs of fame and victory. F.rexit se ing so brought something with them 

— -4iath roused himself to mighty to gratify the pride and vanity of the 

deeds. human heart ? Virtue seldom walks 

138. 772^ RomanJ] By the Roman, forth, saith one, without vanity at 
perhaps, we may understand Julius her side. 
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Fixed, and a beaver hanging from a broken helmet, 
A yoke deprived of its beam, the flag of a 'conquered 135 
Three-oared vessel, and a sad captive at the top of an arcb^ 
Are believed to be greater than numan goods : for these 
The Roman, Greek, and Barbarian commander hath 
Exerted himself: the causes of danger and labour hath had 
From thence. So much greater is the thirst of fame than 
Of Virtue : for who embraces even virtue itself, I4l 
If you take away its rewards ? — ^yet formerly the glory 

of a few 
Has ruined a country, and the lust of praise, and of 
A title to be fixed to the stones, the keepers of their ashes ; 

which. 
To throw down, the evil strength of a barren fig-tree is 

able, 145 

Since fates are given also to sepulchres themselves. 
Weigh Hannibal— how many pounds will you find in that 
Great General r this is he, whom Africa, washed by the 

Moorish 

— .rA^ giory 9fa ^hr.] As ^arius, htte, and, consequently, the fame and 

iSylla, Pompey, Antony, A c . g. d* glory, which they are noeant to pre» 

Many instances have there been, serve, must perish with them ; how 

where a few men, in search of fame, vain then the pursuit, how vain ti^ 

and of the gratification of their am- h^piness, which has no other mo* 

bition, have been the destroyers of tive or foundation ! 

^eir country. 147. Wei^ Hannibal.^ Place him 

14A^ A Htkt 4'C.J An inscfiption in the scale of human greatness ; L c, 
to be put on their monuments, in consider him well, as a great man. 
which their remains were deposited ; Hannibal was a valiant and politic 
this has often proved a motive of am- Carthaginian commander ; he gave 
bition, and has urged men to the the Romans several signal over- 
most dangerous, as well as mischiev- throws, particularly at Cannas, a vil- 
ous exploits. lage of Apulia, in the kingdom oi 

14a. £viiHrengih,j^c.] There was Kap'esw 

« sort of wild fig-tree, wliich grew — Ifow many pounds, j-c] Alaa » 

about walls and other buiklinga, how little is left of him ! a few in* 

which, by spreading and running its considerable ahhes ! which may be 

roots ui)der them, and shooting its contained within the compass of an 

branches into the joinings of them, urn, though, whtn living, AfHca it* 

in length of time weakened and dcs- self wlis too small for him I So 

troyed them, as we often see done by Drtden : 

Ivy among us. See PeIis. sat. i. 1. 25^ Great Hannibal vntJUn the balancg 

Evil here is to be understood in the lay, 

sense of huitfUI, mischievous. And tell ftow many pounds his cihei 

A poor motive to fame, then, is a ^iftigh^ 

•tone monument with a fine inscrip* Whom Afric was not able to coit^ 

tion, which, in lenf^'th of time, it will taint ^c, 

be in the power of a wild fig-tree to 148. Washed, ^c] By the Moorish 

demolish. sea. I'he poet describ<» the bituatioU 

146*. Fates are given, ^■<'.] Even of Africa, the third part of the globe 

ffepulchres themselves muvt yield to then known. From Asia it is scpe* 

9, B 
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Perfusa occano, Niloque admota tepenU. 
Rureus ad iGthic^m populosy alk^que elephantot ' 150 
Additur imperils Hispania : Pyreneum 
Transilit : opposuit natura Alpemque niyemque : 
Diduxit scopuloSy et montem rupit aceto. 
Jam tenet Italiam, tamen ultra pergere tendlt ; 
Actum, inquit, nihil est, nisi Poeno milite portas 155 

Frangiraus, et medlft vexillum pono SuburrA. 
O qualis facies, et quali digna tabellS, 
Cum Gsetula ducem portaret bellua luscum ! 
\. Exitus ergo quis est? 6 gloria t vincitur idem 
•\^^ Nempe, et in exilium praeceps fugit, atque ibi magnus 160 
Mirandusque cliens sedet ad prsetoria regis^ 
Donee Bitnyno libeat vigilare tyranno. 

rated by the Nile 9 on the weft h ii the rock glowe4 liln the coais with 

washed by the Atlantic ocean, which whidi it was boated. Then Hannibal 

beats upon the shores of Ethiopia caused a great quantity of vin^;ar to 

and Libya, joining to which were the be poured upon the rock, which pierc« 

people of Mauritania, or Moors, con- ing into the veins of it, which were 

quered by Hannibal. now cracked by the intense heat of 

li9. Warm Xlle,\ Made so by the the fire, calcined and softened it, so 

great heat of the sun, it lying under that he could the more easOy cut the 

tke torrid sone. path through it. 

150l Again,] Ruraus-.^. f. insuper, Polybius says nothing of this vine- 

aioreoTer. gar, and therefore many reject thie 

'^Other elephants.] Other coun* incklent as fkbulous. 
tries where elephants are bred; mean* PKny mentions one extraordinar/ 

fngt here, Libya and Mauritania, quality of Tin^gar, vix. its being able 

which were conquered by Hannibal, to bteak rocks and stones which have 

151. Spain it added, fr.] To the been heated by fire. But, admitting 

empires he had conquered he added this, it seems difilcult to conceive how 

. ^Min, yet was not content. Hannibal could procure a quantity off 

— TTu; Pyrenean,] The Pjrreneett, vinc^r sufficient for such a purpose, 

as they are now called, that immense in so mountainous and barren a 

range of high mountains which sepa^ country. See AyT. Univ. Hist. vol. 

rate France from Spain. zviL p. 597, 8. 

158. Nature oppatedt fj.] Forna- 154. Pottettet Itaiy, ^c] i. e. Ar« 

ture, as Pliny rays, raised up the rives there, comes into Italy, which 

high mountains of the Alpn as a wall, for sixteen yean together he wasted 

to defend Italy frogi the incursions and destroyed, beating the Roman 

. of the Barbarians. These are con- troops wherever he met themi but 

stantly covered wiih snow. he was not content with this, he de- 

153. Severed rocks, ^ J By im- termined to go further, and take 

mense dint of labour and perseverance Rome. 

he cut a way in the rocks, sufficient 155. Nothing if done, ^c.] This is 

f<M* his men, horsed, and elephants to the language of an ambitious mind, 

pass. which esteemed all that had been 

— IVith vinegar.] Livy says, that, done as nothing, unlesji Rome itself 

in order to open and enlarge the way were conquered, 
above mentioned, large trees were — Puttie army."} The I'ceni (quasi 

felled, and piled round the rock, and Phceni a Phcenicibus unde orti) were 

set on fire ; the v.ind blowing hard, a a people of Africa, near Carthage ; 

iierce ilame soon broke out, «o that but being united to them, Poeni is 
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Sea, and adjoining to the warm Nile, does not contain : 
Again, to the people of Ethiopa, and to other elephants, 
Spain is addea to his empires : the Pyrenean 151 

He passes : nature opposed both Alps and snow : 
He severed rocks, and rent the mountain with vinegar. 
He now possesses Italy, yet endeavours to go farther : 
•* Nothing is done,"^ says he, ** unless, with the Punic army, 

" we break 155r 

** The gates, and I place a banner in the midst of Suburnu^ 
O what a face ! and worthy of what a picture ! 
When the Getulian beast carried the one-eyed general ! 
Then what his exit P O glory ! for this same man 
Is subdued, and flies headlong into banishment, and there 

a great 160 

And much to be admired client sits at the palace of the 

king. 
Till it might please the Bithynian tyrant to awake. 

used, per synec fbr the Carthaginians tron, to whom he pays all honour and 

in general. observance. 

1 56. Suhurra,] One of the princi- This great and wonderful man was 
pal streets in Rome. See before* sat. thus reduced, after all his glorious 
uL 5, note. deeds. 

157. What a fice /] What a figure — SiU, ^c.J Like a poor and me«a 
was he all this while ; how curious a dependent. 

picture would he have made, mount- 162. Till it might pktue, 4*^*]— " 

ed on his elephant, and exhibiting The word tyrant is not always to be 

his onfrieyed countenance above the taken, as among us it usually is, in 

rest ? a bad sense. It was used in old time 

When Hannibal came into ^truria in a good sense for a king, or sove* 

(Tuscany) the river A mo was swelled reign. 

to a great height, insomuch that it — Toatpake.] When he came to 

occasioned the loss of many of his prefer his petition for protection, be 

ipen and beasts, particularly of the could gain no admission till the king's 

elephants, of which the only one re- sleeping hours were. over : Hannibal 

maining was that on which Hannibal was now in too abject and mean a 

was mounted. Here, by the damps condition to demand an audience, or 

and fatigue, be lost one of his eyes. even to expect one, till the king was 

158. Getidian beasi.J L e. The ele- perfectly at leisure. 

phant. The Getulians were a people It is the custom of the eastern 

of Lybia, bordering on Alauritaxiia, princes to sleep about the middle of 

where many elephants were found. the day (2 Sam. iv. 5.) when the heats 

159. His exU.] What was the end are intense, and none dare disturb 
of all his exploits, as well as of him- them. This was the occasion of the 
self ? deaths of many in our time at Cal 

— O glory /] Ahui, what is it all ! cutta, where, when taken by the Su- 

Ida /# MHbdued, j-c] He was at bah Surigali Dowlah, a niunber of 

last routed by Scipio, and forced to gentlemen were put into a place called 

fly for refuge to Prusias king of the Black-hole, where the air was so 

Bithynia. confined, that it suffocated the great- 

Ib'l. Ciient,] Cliens signifies a re- est part of them : but they could not 

tainer, a dependent, one who has put be released while their lives might 

himself under the protection of a pa- have been saved ; for, being put there 
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Finem animse, quae res humanas miscuit olim, - 

Non gladii, non saxa dabant, non tela, sed ille 

Cannarum vindex, et tanti sanguinis ultor, 165 

Annulus. I, demens, et saevas curre per Alpea, 

Ut pueris placeas, et declaniatio fias. 

Unus Pellaeo juveni non suiKcit orbis : 
^stuat infeli.K angusto liniite mundi, 
Ut Gyarae clausus scopulis, parvaque Seripho. 170 

Cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverat urbem, 
Sarcophago contentus erat. Mors sola patetur 
QuAKTULA sir^T HOMiNUM coRPUscuLA. CredituF oUm 
Velificatus Athos, et quicquid Graecia mendas 
Audet in historia ; constratum classibus isdem, 175 

Suppositumque rotis soliduQoja^are : credimus altos 
Defecisse amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
Vrandente, et madidis cantat quae Sostratus alis. 

by order of the Subah, who alone taken from histories of famous men. 
cpuld order their release, the oQic^rs A fine end, truly, of Hannibal^s Al- 
^ that prince only answered their pine expedition, to become the sub- 
cries for deliverance, by sf^iqg, that je^t of a schooUboy*8 theme or decla- 
the Subah was ^afn dotvn to sleep, mation t well worthy so much labour, 
lund nobody dared to wake him. fatigue, and danger I 
. 163» E^nrhed humtM ojffhirt'}'-^ 168i» PeUttan y<ntth,'\ Alexander 
Miscuit, disordered, put into confu« the Great, bom at Pella, a city of 
sion, a great part of the world, by Macedon, died of a fever, occasioned 
l\is ambitious exploits and under-* by drinkin|; to excess at Babylon. He 
takings. had lamented that, afler having con- 
166. A ringy jr.] When he over- quered almost all the East, all Greece, 
threw the Romans, at Cannie, he took and, in short, the greatest part of the ' 
above three bushels of gold ringn world, there were no more worlds for 
from the dead bodies, which, says him to con<^uer. He died three hun- 
tne poet, were fully revenged by his dred and twenty-three yeais before 
ring, which he always carried about Christ, »t. thirty-three, 
him, and \n which he concealed a 170. Gyartu.J One of the Cycladea 
4ose of poison ; act that when the Ro- (islands in the iBgean sea) whereto 
ixums sent to Prunias to deliver him criminals wdre banished : it was full 
up, Hannibal, seeing there were no of rocks. See i. 6(). 
hopes of safety, took the poison and 171. JV^ cit^] Babylon, 
died. Thus feil that great man, who "-Brickmakert.] This city was sur- 
had so often escaped the swords, and rounded by a wall of brick, of an 
the darts, and stones hurled by the immense height and thickness. Ov. 
enemy, as well as the dangers of the Met. iv. 1. 58. Figulus signifies any 
horrid rocks and precipices of the worker in clay ; so a maker of 
Alps ! bricks. 

166. Gomndtnan.] For such wert 172. Sarcopfiagits.] A grave, tomb, 
thou, and such are all who build or sepulchre. A (rap^j flesh, and 
their greatness and Iwppiness on mi- ^.y,,,^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ,^^ ^^^^ 
^ixaij iitjiic consume and waste awav 

167. PIrasf 6oy#, ^c] The bovs Death onlu A- • 1 Death alo 
Jn the school, used to be exercised in ,e^„ „, ho.v'vSn Ind empty the 
jmAtng and speaking dectamaUons. ,j,^ ^ ^^^^ „j earthly giory 
<bc wbifcts of r.hKh were usually ^ • and that, however the aif^hiTioii 
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The end of that life, which once disturbed human affairs, 
Nor swords, nor stones, nor darts gave, but that 
Redresser of Cannse, and avenger of so much blood, 165 
A ring. — Gro, madman, and run over the savage Alps, 
That you may please boys, and become a declamation. 

One world did not suffice the Pellsean youth : 
He chafes unhappy in the narrow limit of the world, 169 
As one shut up in the rocks of Gyaras, or small Seriphus, 
Yet when he had entered the city fortified by brickmakers. 
He was content with a Sarcophagus. Death only dis- 

COVEBS 
How LITTLE THE SMALL BODIES OF MEN ABE. It is 

believed, that, formerly, 
Athos was sailed through, and whatever lying Greece 
Adventures in history ; the solid sea strowed with 175 

Those very ships, and put under wheels . we believe deep 
Uivers to nave failed, and their waters drunk up when tne 

Mede 
Dined, and what things Sostratus sings with wet wings. 

may swell with pride, yet, in a little dus, and sepanted by an arm of the 

while, a small urn will contain the sea ; this part is now known by the 

hero, who, when living, thought the name of the Dardanelles. The sea 

world not sufficient to gratify his am- being thus made passable by the help 

bition. of the bridge, the army, chariots* 

174. Athotf 4r^.1 A mountain in horses, &€. went over, as if the sea 

Macedon, running like a peninsula had been solid under them ; therefore 

into the iEgean sea. Xerxes is said the poet sa^'s, sejiositum rotis soli- 

to have digged through a part of it dum marc, the firm sea. Hol. 

to make a passage for his fleet. -^We beiieve,] t. e. If we give ere* 

173. Adventures in hlitaiy.] i. e. dit to such historians. 
Dares to record in history. TheGre- 177. Uivers failed, ^i.] It is said 
cian historians were very fond of the that Xerxes* army wajti so numerous* 
marvellous, and, of course, were as to drink up a river at once, when- 
apt to introduce great improbabili- ever they made a meal. Herodot.. 
ties and falsehoods in their nar- lib. ii. 
rations. — The Mcde.J The Medcs and Per* 

17a. Strowed.] Covered, paved, as sians composed the army of Xerxes, 

it were ; for Xerxes is said to have 17S. Sostratus,] A Greek poet, who 

had twelve thousand ships with him wrote the Persian expedition into 

in his expedition, with which he form- Greece, 

ed the bridge after mentioned. -^Wet irti^f.] The fancy of a poet 

176. Those very ships.] Which had may be cooipared to wings, for it it 

sailed through the passage at mount by this he takes his flight into therc- 

Athos. gions of invention. The fancy of 

.—'Put under rehcrfs.] He, in order Sostratus is here suppoised to have 

to march his forces from Asia into been moistened with wine ; in short, 

Europe, made a bridge with his ships that no man who was not drunk* 

over the sea, which joined Abydus, a \%hich is signified by madidus, could 

city of Asia, near the Hellespont, to ever have commit t(.d such improba- 

Sestcis, a city of tlie Thradan Cher- bilities to v riling. 
9onesiis, which r, as opposite to Aby- 
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llle tamen qualis rediit Salamine relictS, 

In Corum atque Eurum aolitus s«vire flagellis 180 

Barbariis, ifiolio nunquam hoc in carcerc passos, 

Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosjgseum ? 

Mitius id sane, quod non et stigmate dignum 

Credidit : huic quisquam ▼ellet servire deorum. 

Sed qualis rediit ? nempe un4 nave cruentis 185 

Fluctibus, ac tardii per densa cadavera pror& 

Has tolies optata exegit gloria pcenas. 

Da spatium vitce, multos da, Jupiter, annos : 
Hoc recto vultu, solum hoc et palhdus optaa. 
Sed quam continuis et quantis ionga senectus 190 

Plena malis ! defonnem, et tetrum ante omnia vultum, 
Dissimilemque sui, defonnem pro cute prilem, 
Pendentesque senas, et tales alspice rugaa, 
Quides, umbriferos ubi pandit TalMraca saltus, 

179. What, fc.] VfhBi manner of uua. See the Orphic hymn* quoted 

min — quaUfl — how wretched, how in Pa&kh. Hehu Lex. imder •ina 

forlorn, how changed ftrom what he No, 1. 

was I Comp. 1. 185. 183. Rather mild^ ^-c] The poet 

^^That bthrharian.'J Xei^es. ironically says, ** that, to be sure, all 

SaUnnii being Itfl] When he left «< this was very genUein Xerxes, and 

and fled from Salamis, an island and «< that he did not carry the matter 

dty in the JBgean • sea, near which «t fimher, must be conridered as very 

Themistodes, the Athenian general, •< gracious in a man who might have 

ofercame him in a sea-fight, and « thought proper to have marked him 



forced him to fly. «• as a slave.** Stigma sagniiics a 

180. Hage wUh wMpt, 4^*] When brand or mark set on the foirehead of 
he found the sea raging, and being fugitive slaves, to which, no doubt, 
raised by those winds, to have dcs- this passage alhides. 

troyed his bridge, he was mad enough jg^. ^^^ ^^ ^^^J As well as 

to order the Hellespont to be scourged jjeptune, would, doubtless, without 

with three hundred lashes. I don't murmuring, have served so mild and 

read any where, but in this passage of gnu:ious a prince ! Still speaking 
Juvenal, of his whipping the winds, i ironically, in derision of the pride and 

181. Never tigered, ^r.] The foUy of Xerxes. 

poet here alludes to .Bn. i. I 5ft-67. jg^. What manner, ^] After all 

where iEoIus i« represented as hold- ^j^j^ extravagance of pride. See note 

ing the winds in prison, and giving ^^ ^ 179. 

them liberty to come forth as he q,^ vesiel] Navis siffnifles any 

pleased. vessel of the sea or .rver. The vessel 

182. Who hound Enncsigaut, ^c] j^ which Xerxes mide his escape* 
Xerxes was also mad enough to cast ^g,. i^j, defeat near Salamis, was a 
iron fetlers into the sea, as if to bind p^^ fishing-boaU 

Neptune in chains ; who was called jg^ Bloody ^tecxttt.'] Made so by 

Ennosigaeus, the earth-shaker, from ^jj^ slaughter of such numbers of the 

the notion that he presided over the pgrgian army. 

waters of the sea, which made their ^^low prow, ^e.^ The sea was 

way into the earth, and caused earth- ^ crowded with the floating carcases 

quakes. From Gr. •»'0<rKi concus- of the slain, that the boat could hardly 

^io, and y«i*, terra. Sec Gel- make its way. 
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But what did that barbarian return, Salamis bring left, 
Who was wont to rage with whips, against the north- west 

and J80 

East wind, (which never suffered this in the iEolian 

prison,) 
Who bound Ennoaffseus himself with fetters ? 
That indeed was rather mild, that not worthy a mark also 
He thought him.-— Any of the gods would be willing to 

serve him. 
But what manner of man returned he ? Truly with otie 

vessel in the 185 

Bloody waves, and, with slow prow, through thick carcases, 
Glory so often wished for exacted this punishment. 
Give length of life, ^ve, O Jupiter, many years f 
This with upright countenance, and this, pale, alone you 

wish.— 
But with what continual, and with how great evils is old 

age 190 

Full ! See the countenance deformed, and hideous beyond 

every thing. 
And unlike itself, an unsightly hide instead of a skin : 
And pendent cheeks, and such wrinkles. 
As, where Tabraca extends its shady forests, 

187. Glory, §;c.] This haughty dut may denote a ttmte of old age audi 

prince, who had collected so vast a tjckiufmi conip. L 191. 

force together, in order to cany oa ** Both sick and healthful oU mtd 

the war with the Atheniana, begun 90ung, coiufire 

by his father Darius, and invading ** In thU one siUff, wAtchUvoui da* 

Greece with seven hundred thousand «ire." DaniEir. 

men of his own kingdoms, three hun* 19^ It*elf.] Its former aelfL 

dred thousand auiiliaries, and with -^Unaight^ hide,] Here is a d!»- 

twelve thousand ships, after beating tinctibu between cutis and pellis, the 

Leonidas and taking Sparta* is de» former ugnifjring the skin of a man, 

feated by Themistodes, his army cut the other the hide of a beast ; to the 

to pieces, his fleet destroyed, and last of which, by an apt catarhresis, 

himself forced to escape in a wretched the poet compares the coarse and 

fiahing-boat. All this might be well rugged appearance of an oki man*« 

called the just demand of vennanee skku 

against his pride, and mad thirn after ISSb Pendent eherkB,] It ta oIh 

glory. aenrable* that, in old persons, the 

1S8. Give, 4K'] '^^ ^°^ ^^*^^ cheeks, not only in the pert of them 

aatiriaes the folly of wishing for long which is immediateiy below the eyes, 

life : he supposes one praying for it. hang in purses downwards, but also 

169. Ujnight countenance, f c] i. e. in that part which, in youth, forma 

Looking up to heaven — pale, with the roundness, and contributes so 

fear of death, or lest the petition much to the beauty and comeliness of 

should be refused. the face, hnng downwards in a rc« 

But, perhaps, recto vultu may here laxed and pendent state. 

be a phrase to express one in youth 194 Tabraca^ ^-c.] Now called 

and health ; and the following palli- Tunis, on the Mediterranean* near 
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In Tctula scalpit jam tnater simia bucca. 195 

Plurinia sunt juvenum discrimina, pulchrior ille 

Hoc, atque ille alio : multum hie roDustior illo : 

Una senum facies, cum voce trementia membra, 

£t jam lasve caput, randiclique infantia nasi. 

Frangendus misero gingiva panis inermi : SOO 

Usque adeo gravis uxori, gnatisque, sibique, 

Ut captatori moveat fastidia Cosso. 

Non eadcm vini atque cibi, torpente palato, 

Gaudia quid refert^ sedeat qua parte theatri. 

Qui vix comicines exaudiat, atque tubarum S05 

Concentus ? clamore opus est, ut sentiat auris, 

Quern dicat veoisse puer, quotjomiiciet horas. 

Prseterea minimus gelidorJfiTin c»f^re sanguis 

Febre calet "tola ^ circumsilit agmine facto 

Morborum omne genus, quorum si nomina queras, 210 

Promptius expediam, quot amaverit Hippia moechos^ 

Quot Themison esgrqs autumno Occident uno ; 

irfaich was a wood, wherein was a 200. VnanvCd gum.1 Having lost 

vast quantity of apes. aD his teeth, he has nothing left btit 

195. Her otd cftfck,] Bucca pro- his bare gums to mumble his food 
perly signifies the cheek, or that part withal. 

of it which swells out on blowing ; 802. TKe JUUterer Co$m9,'\ Capta- 

but here it Kerns 0>y synec) to de- tor signifies one who endeavoureth to 

note the whole face, every part of get or procure any thing, particularly 

which, in the animal he speaks of, he who flattcreth a man to be his heir. 

especially when old, is in a wrinkled This mean occupation was frequent 

atate^ in Rome, and this Cof»us seems to 

Drydcn has well preserved the hu- have been famous for it $ yet old age, 

mour of this simile t Uke what the poet has been describ- 

Such xtrinkles a$ a skifful hand ing, is sufficient, says he, even to 

would draw, di^l^st Cossus himself, so as to keep 

For an old grandam-ape, spAm, him away from paying his court. 

wWi a grace, 4!03. The palate, j-c] Every 

She tits at squat, and scrubs her thing now grows insipid; all dif- 

leathem Jhce. ference of moats and drinks is lost. 

196. The differences, f;c.} The poet See this symptom of age mentioned 
Is here to be imderstood as observing, by BarziJlaL 2 Sam. xix. 35. 

that, however, in the days of youth, 205. The cornels.'} Cornicen (from 

one is distinguishable from another comu, an horn, and cano, to sing) 

by different beauties of countenance, aignifles a blower on the horn, or cor* 

and strength of body, old age ren- net, the sound of which was proba* 

ders all distinctions void ; and, in biy very loud and harsh, as was that 

abort, one old man is too like ano- of the trumpets. If he be so deaf 

ther to admit of them, both with re- that he cannot hear thcne, he cannot 

•pect to countenance and bodily eipect to hear the singers, and the 

strength. soft instruments. 

199. Smooth head,] Bald with the 206. Bawling, ^c] His boy must 

loss of hair. bawl as loud as he can into his ear« 

— /n/^fBcy, j-c.] A running and when he would tell him who called to 

Ariveliiiig nose, like a young child. visit him, or to let him know what 
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A mother-ape scratches in her old cheek. 195 

The differences of youths are very many, one is handsomer 

than 
This, and he than another: this far more robust than 

that: 
The face of old men is one, the limbs trembling with the 

voice, 
And now a smooth head, and the infancy of a wet nose. 
Bread is to be broken by the wretch with an unarmed 

gum: 200 

So very burthensome, to wife, and children, and himself. 
That he would move the loathing of the flatterer Cossus. 
The palate growing dull, the joys of wine and food are not 

the same : 
What signifies it in what part of a theatre he may sit, 
Who can hardly hear tne comets, and the sounding of 

the 205 

Trumpets ? There needs a bawling, that the ear may per- 
ceive 
Whom his boy may say has come, how many hours he may 

bring word of 
Beside, the very little blood, now in his cold body. 
Is only warm from fever : there leap around, formed into a 

troop, 
All kind of diseases, the names of which were you to ask, 
I could sooner unfold, how many adulterers Hippia has 

loved, 211 

How many sick Themison has killed in one autumn ; 

oVIock it was. They had not watdiet him, like wild beatU leaping on their 

and clockfi as we have« hat aun-dials prey. 

and hoiir*g1asset» which a boy was ~-/'orm*<2 into a troop.] A whole 

to watch, and acquaint the master troop of diseases, in array against 

how the time went. him. Agmine fkcto. See Virg. JBn* 

Jiarat qu i n f m e puer notttUnm tibi L 8S. from whence our poet borrows 

nmttiat, et tu this expression. See sat. iii 151, 

Jam ctmviva mUti, CeecUiatUt veitU, and note 2. 

Mart. lib. viiL epw 67. 21 1. Nippi(u] A woman famous 

209. Warm from Jtver,] The for her debaucheries, 

blood is so cold, and circulates so 212. ThemisonJ] A physician much 

slowly, that nothing can warm or commended by Pliny and Celsus* 

quicken it but that hectk;, feverish though here spoken of in no very fa* 

habit, wbidi ftrquently is an attend- vourable light Perhaps Juvenal 

ant on the decays of of old age. gives this name to some empiric, in 

Gdkdmi tardante tenecta derision. 

Samguif hehet, Sj^c, Mn, v. L — Autumn,'] The autumn was usu- 

996-S. ally a sickly time at Rome* See sat* 

^^ttnp arounif ^c] Surround iv. 1. 5&-6, and notes. 



Him on all sides, ready to ruifti upon 
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QuDt Basil us socios, quot circumscripserit Hirrus 

Fercurram citius, q^uot villas possideat nunc. 

Quo tondente, gravis juveni mihi barba sonabat, SI 5 

Ille humero, hie lumms, hie eoxa debilis, ambos 

Perditit ille oeulos, et luscis invidet : hujus "- 

Pallida labra cibum capiunt digitis alienis« 

Ipse ad eonspectum coenae diduccre rictum 

Suetus, hiat tantum, ceu pullus birundinis, ad . quern SSO 

Ore volat pleno mater jejuna. Sed omni 

Membrorum damno major dementia, quae nee 

Nomina servorum, nee voltum agnoscit amici. 

Cum quo prseterit& coenavit nocte, nee iilos, 

Quos ^nuit, quos eduxit : nam codice stevo S£S 

Hseredes vetat esse suos ; bona tota feruntur 

Ad Phialen : tantum artificis valet halitus oris. 

Quod steterat multos in carcere fomicis annoe. 

Uc vigeant sensus animi, ducenda tamen sunt 

213. AHifSt j*r.] When the Ro- here represented as making their at- 

mans had conquered any people, they tacks on different parts of the body, 

deduced them into the form of a pro- 216» Qf (^l«>] Hujus— I. e. ho- 

vince, which, being subject to Rome, minis. 

was governed by a Roman prsetor, m^Take fooi^ jr.J So feeble and 
and the inhabitants were called socii, childish that he cannot feed himself, 
allies, and, indeed, looked upon, in and is forced to be fSed by another, 
all respects, as such, not daring to 210.' ifr, at the tights ^c.} As 
refuse a confederacy with their con- soon as supper is served, he, as it 
qiicrors. Basilus was one of these were mechanically, stretches open his 
prstors, who shamefully plundered jaws ; but,' unable to feed bimseli; 
his province. he only gapes, like a young swallow 
^»Hirrus.\ Some read Irus. Who- in a nest, when it sees the old one 
ever this was, his character is here flying towards it with food in her 
noted, as a cheater and circumvcnter mouth. This natural image is bcau- 
of youth, committed to his care and tifoUy expressed, 
guardianship. 222.-3. Neither kntnct,} L e. Re- 
He that had the tuition of a ward collects ; his memory now failing, 
was called tutor. The w ord \vss called 223. Tfte names of HTxanU.\ The 
Pupillus. The pupilli were orphans, poet here brings his old man into the 
who had lost their parents, and thus last stage of superannuation, when tl e 
fell under th^ tuition of guardians, understanding and memory foil, 
who frequently, instead of protecting which, a« he says, is worse than all 
them, plundered and cheated them the rest, 
out of their patrimony. 225. Brought up.\ Though he has 

215. Wlut clipping.] See sat. i. 23, not only begotten, but brought up his 
and notes. children, so that they must have 

Cinnamus was a barber at Rome, lived much with him, yet they are 

who got a knight*8 estate, and grow- forgotten ) he makes a will, by which 

ing very rich, had several villas, and he disinherits them, and leaves all 

lived in a 8uni])tuous manner ; but, he hat. to some artful strumpet who 

At last, he broke, ond fled into SM- has got possession of him. 
eily. See Mart. vii. cpigr. 64. —Zi cruel trt/2L] Codex, or caudex, 

216. One is xocak, jc] That host literally means the trunk, stem, or 
of diseases, mentioned L 209-10. are body of a tree. Hence, by metonym* 
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How many of our allies Basilus, how many Hirrus has 

cheated. 
Sooner run over how many country-houses he may now 

possess, 
Who clipping, my beard^ troublesome to me a youth, 

sounded. 215 

One is weak in his shoulder, another in his loins, another 

in his hip, 
Another has lost both his eyes, and envies the blind <^ one , 
The pale lips of this take food from another's fingers : 
He, at the sight of a supper, accustomed to stretch open his 
Jaw, only gapes^ like the young one of a swallow, to 

whom 290 

The fasting, dam ffies with her mouth full. But, than all 

the loss 
Of limbs, that want of understanding is greater, which 

neither 
Knows the names of servants, nor the countenance of a 

friend. 
With whom he supped the ni^ht before, nor those 
Whom he hath begotten, whom brought up: for, by a 

cruel will, 225 

He forbids them to be his heirs ; all his goods are carried 
To Phiale : so much avails the breath of an artful mouth. 
Which has stood for many years in the prison of a brotheL 
Though the senses of the mind may be strong, yet funerals ' 

of children 

a table-book, made of several boards ground. Aixsw. Hence, from Uie 

joined together, on which they used darkness or' filthiness of their situa> 

to write ; hence any writing, as a tion, as well as from the confinement 

deed, will* &e. See sat. viL 110. of the wretched inhabitaQts thereioy 

22S. Forl/ids ihenu] He excludes who stood ready for every comcTf 

them from inheriting his estate, i. e. Juvenal represents Phiale as having 

he disinherits them. stood in carcere fomids, which is 

— ^rf carried,^ Are disposed of, describing her as a conunon pros* 

conveyed by the wiU. titnte. 

227. To phiale.] See above, 1. S25. HoR. lib. i sat« iL Sa alluding to 

note the first. the filth of these dungeons, says, 

—^0 much avails, j-e.] Such an Contra alius nuUam fHsi oicnti in 
old dotard as this, may be easily per* fomice starUan. 

suaded to any thing by an aitftil Career signifies also a starting-place 

stvampet; so great an ascendancy at the chariot-races; hence, by me- 

does she acquire over him by her art- tonym. a beginning : in this sense it 

ful and insinuating tongue. may mean the entrance of a brothel, 

22S. Prison of a brvthel] Fornix, where the harlots presented them^ 

jit. an arch or vault in houses ; also, »elves to the view of the passers-by. 

meton. a stew or brothel, because Comp. sat. iii. 1. 65. n. 1. 
^}^ci)p were in vaults or w^s under 229. 7*W Utc senses, j;r.] i. «, Y$^ 
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Funera gnatorum, roffus aspiciendus amattt 

Conjugis, et fratris, plensecjue sororibus urns. 

Hsec oata poena diu viventibus ; ut renoTatfi 

Semper clade domus, multis in luctibus, inque 

Perpetuo raoerore, et nigra veste senescant. 

Rex Pylius (magno si quiccjuam credis Homero) 235 

Exemplum vitse fuit a ^orm^ secundae t ^ 

Felix nimiruniy qui tot p^fsScula mortem 

Distulit, atque suos jam dextrS computat annos, 

Quique novum toties mustum Inbit 'j^roj parumper 

Attendas, quantum de Ic^bus ipse queratur S40 

Fatorum, et uimio de stamine, cum videt acris 

Antilochi barbam ardentem : nam quaerit ab omni, 

Quisquis adest, socio, cur hssc in tempora duret ; 

Quod facinus dignum tam longo admiserit asvo. 

Ha3C eadem Peleus, raptum cum luget Achillem, 245 

Atque alius, cui fas ItJiacum lugere natantem. 



allow him to retain his senses in full 
vigour, what grievous scenes of dis- 
tress has he to go through ! 

— Childrc/i.] So ViRO. Mil vi. U 

ao& 

ImpoHtitque ^ ro£^ii juvenct ante on 
parentuffu 

290, To be attended.] Duccre fu- 
nera is a phrase peculiarly adapted to 
t|ia ceremony of funerals, and pro- 
bably it is derived from a custom of 
the friends of the deceased walking 
In procession before the corpse See 
i. 132. See Grano. in. loc. " Du- 
•• cere — verbum sepultura?. Albinov. 
** ad Liviam. Funera ducuntur Ro- 
*• mana per oppida Drnsi/* 

— The pile.] The funeral pile, on 
which the body was reduced to 
Ashes. 

231. Urru JtWd, ^c] i. e. With 
their bones and ashes, which it was 
customary to preserve in pots (after 
being gathered from the funeial pile) 
called urns. 

• 232. This palrtj ^c] This is the 
sad lot of long-lived people, as it 
must be their f&te to out-live many 
of their friends. 

232-3. Slaughter of tfie fimily^ 
^•c.J Some part or other of which is 
continually dropping off. 

233. Many iorrowt. ^c] t. e. Be- 
wailings of the death of friends. 

23iw Black habit.] BvthisweHnd, 



that the wearing of mourning for the 
loae of relations is venr ancient, and 
that black was the colour which the 
andents used on such occasions. See 
8at.iii.L201. 

23&. P^jan kin^.] Nestor, the 
king of F^los, in Peloponnesus, who, 
according to Homer, is said to ha^c 
KveA three hundred years. 

2S6L Second from a ^owA Comix 
signifies a crow, or rook. This spe- 
cies of bird is fabled to Hrt nine times 
the age of a man. Nestor (says the 
poet) stands second to this long-lived 
bird. 

238. WUh the rig^ht,] The an- 
cients used to count their numbers 
with their fingers ; all under one hun- 
dred was counted on the left hand, 
all above on the right. 

239. So often dronkf jr.] Mustum 
signifies new wine. The vintage, 
when this was made» was in the au- 
tumn ; so that the poet here means 
to observe that Nestor lived for many 
returns of this season. 

.^^tUnd,] The poet calls for at- 
tention to what he is going to prove, 
by various examples, namely, that 
happiness does not consist in long 
life. 

240-1. Laws of the fetes.] The 
andents believed all things, e\'en the 
gods themselves, to be governed by 
the fates. Old men, who were bvm 
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Are to be attended^ the pile to be se^ of a beloved S80 
AVife, and of a brother, and urns filled with udters. 
This pain is given to lon^-livers, so that, the slaughter 
Of the family being continually renewed, in many sorrows, 

and in 
Perpetual grief, and in a black habit, they may grow old. 
The Pylian king (if you at all believe the great Homer) 
Was an example of liie second from a crow : 286 

Happy, no doubt, who through so many aces had deferred 
Death, and now computes his years with the right hand. 
And who so often drank new must : I pray, attend 
A little — How much might he oomplam of the laws 840 
Of the fates, and of too much thread, when he saw the 

beard of 
Brave Antilochus burning : he demands of every friend 
Which is present, why he should last till these times — 
What crime he had committed worthy so long life. 
The very same does Peleus, while he mourns Achilles 

snatched away, S45 

And another, to whom it was permitted to lament the 

swimming Ithacus. 

various cauwA afflieted, might be apt beloved son. He is therefore repre* 

to complain of their destiny, and sented as inquiring of his friends 

Nestor among the rest. what could be the cause of his being 

241. Of too much threa'l.} Hie reserved for such an affliction. 

fates were supposed to be three sis- S46. Peleus.] The father of AchiU 

ters, who had all some peculiar busi- les, slain by Paris, who shot him ia 

ness asHignrt them by the poets* in the heel in the temple of Apollo, Uit 

relation to the lives of men. One only part where he ^m» vulnenblck 

held the distaff, another spun the His father Peleus had to lament hii 

thread, and the third cut it. q. tL untimely death. 

How might he complain that the 246. Another.'] Laertes, a prince' 

thread of hin life was too long. of Ithaca, father of Ulysses. He« 

242. AntUoehut,] The sonofNes- during his son^s absence, and wonder- 
tor, slain, according to Homer, by ings over the seas, wearied himself 
Memnon, at the siege of Troy ; ac- with dai\y labour in husbandry, and 
cording to Ovid, by Hector. His having no other attendant than aa 
beard burning, i. e. on the funeral old maid-servant, who brought him 
pile. This mention of the beard im- food : during this period his constant 
plies, that be was now grown to man^s petition to Jupiter was, that he might 
estate. die. 

^—Be demands^ ^^ The poet — Swimming IihacuM,'\\J\j9&t»'wm 

here very naturally describes the caUcd Ithacus, ft-om Ithaca, a ooun» 

workings and eflbcts of grief, in the try of Ionia where he reignol After 

afflicted old man, who is now tempt- the destruction of Troy, he suAtcd 

ed to think, that his great age was many toils and hardships, £ar ten 

granted him as a punishment for years together, before his return 

some greater crime than he oonld re- home, llie word natantem pcrfaM 

collect to have coomiitted, as he was alludes to his Aiipwreck near the 

permitted to live to see so sad an island of Calypso, where be wae 

cTcnt as the death of his brave and forced to swim to save his life ; or 
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Incolunii Troja Priamus renisset ad umbras 
Assaraci magnis solennibus, Hectore funus 
Portante, ac rcliquis fratrum cervicibus, inter 
Iliadum lachr^nas, ut primos edere planctus 250 

Cassandra inciperet, scissaque Polyxena palld, 
Si Ibret extinctus diverso tempore, (|uq noa 
Cctperat audaces Paris sedificare carinas* 
Longa dies igitur quid contulit ? omnia vidit 
Eversa, et ihunmis Asiam ferroque cadentem 255 

Tunc miles trcmulus poaita tulit arma tiari, 
Et ruit ante aram summi Jovis, ut vetulus bos, 
; Qui domini cultris tenue et miserabile colium 
Pkioebet, ab ingrato jam fastiditus aratm. 
Exitus ille utcumquc hominis : sed torva canino 260 

JLatmyit rictu, quae post hunc vixerat, uxor. 
Festino ad nostros, et regem transeo Pontic* 

ferbapol it may alltide, in general, to Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, and 

the length of time be paiised in soil- most of his children were destroy cd. 
iqg on the sea. See ;En. tL 501-54. 

t47. Trotf bclnff taji-.] U e. Had «5a Atmym «#, 4*^. J This was the 

Troy stood, and remained in safety. aignal for Uie funeral proceasion to 

— Pr\Am.\ The lart king of Troy, move fonrard towards the pile, 
who lived to see the city bcbieged by — Caitandm^ ^r.J She was ihe 

the Greeks for ten years together, and daughter f3i Priam and Hecuba, ft 

at length taken. was customary to hire women to 

247-8. Shades of As$aracva^ j^.] mourn at burials, who went before 

Had joined his ancestor's ghosts, or the corpse to hunent the dead; the 

sbadcs, in the infernal regions : I. r. chief of them who began the cere- 

liad died in peace, and had been bu- mdny was coifed pr^eficat (a pra^ff do, 

lied with the splendid f^ineral rites planctuum princcps. Ai)hnr.) This 

feelonging to his rank. See Virg. part must here most naturally have 

Jtn. i. 288 ; and AlNsw. Assaracuu been taken by Cassandra, Prianrs 

848. Hector carrying, ^'.\ Among daughter, who would, doubtless, ha\ e 
the ancients, the corpse of the parent put herself at the head cX the mourn- 
vas carried forth to the funeral pile ing women. See 2 Chron. xxxv. 25^ 
by the sons of the deceased. If Troy After the taking of Troy, she fell 
bad remained in quiet, Priam*8 son to the share of Agamemnon. She 
Hector had not been slain by Achil- was married to Chorocbus, and de- 
les, but had survived his father, and bauched by Ajax Oileus, in the tcm- 
fcave, as the custom was, been one pie of Minerva. See JEn. L i-k and 
of his bearers to the funeral pile. IL I. 403-7. 

249. The rert of the thoHlders, ic."} 251. Polyxena, ^c.^ The daugh- 
Reliquiscervicibus — for cervicibus re- ter also of Priam, who gave her in 
fiquonim, &c. Hypallage. Accord- marriage to Achilles ; but he, coming 
iiq^to Homer, Priam had fifty sons into the temple of Apollo to perform 
wad. twelve daughters : the former of the nuptial rites, was there treacher- 
wMdi >vould have assisted Hector in ously slain by Paris. She was after- 
carrying their father^ corpse. Pliny wards sacrificed at the tomb of AchU- 
sajs, (lib. vlL c. 44) Quintus MeteU les. See before, L 245. note. 
Ids Macedonicus, a quatuor filiis ilJa- ^-lieiit ffarment.'] Rending the gar- 
tns est rogo. ments, in token of grief, was very 
' Priam was slain in the siege by ancient. 
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Troy being safe, Priam bad come to the shades 

Of Assaracus with great solemnities. Hector carrying 

The corpse, and the rest of the shoulders of his brethren, 

among 
The tears of the Trojans, as soon as Cassandra should 

begin £50 

To utter the first wailings, and Polyxena with a rent gar* 

ment, 
Had he been extinct at another time, in which Paris 
Had not begun to build the daring ships. 
What therefore did long life advantage to him ? he saw all 

things 
Overturned, and Asia falUne by fire and sword. 255 

' Then, a trembling soldier, the diadem being laid aside, he 

bore arms, 
And fell before the altar of high Jove, as an old ox, 
Who, to the master'^s knife, oners his lean and miserable 
Neck, now despised by the ungrateful plough. 
I lowcver, that was the exit of a man : but nis fierre wife. 
Who outlived him, barked with a canine jaw. ^i 

I hasten to our own, and pass by the king of Pontus, 

• 

232. Been extinct j i. e. If he had — Diadetn being laid asidc.^ Ha7« 

died. ** ing laid aside all ensigns of royalty. ' 

—^^ anotfter time^ ^cj I. e. Be- — Bore armt.^ In defence of his 
fore Pafis prepared to sail into Greece, country. See Mn. ii. 207^558. where 
in order to ravbh Helen from her these parts of Priam*s history are de- 
husband Menelaus. Had this been scribed. 

the case, Priam would have been 257. Fell bcjvre the dftar.] Of Ju- 

bomc to the grave by his sons, and piter Herccus, erected by Priam in an 

his fUneral solemnized by the public open court belonging to the palace s 

lamentations of his daughters. hither he fled for succour and protec- 

253. Daring' s/^p*.} So called from tion, but was slain by Pyrrhus. iEo. 
the daring design they were employed ii. 501--2. 

in ; the execution of which occasion- 2^9. Ungrotefkl ptotigfu] Proso- 

ed the Trojan war, and the destruc- poiieia. The plough is here repre- 

tion of the country by the Greeks. sented as ungrateful, as foi^getting 

254. IVhat therefore, ^cJ] The the labours of the old worn-out ox, 
poet here applies this inibnce of old and despising him as now useless, 
king Priam to his main argument Some understand aratro for agricolt 
agahiat wishing to live to oId«ge, -—meton. 

seeing with how many sorrows it may 260l Exit of a manJ] He died, 
be aeoompanied. • however, like a man — this was nol 

255. Ada fiUUtig.] See Vno. ^n. the case of his wife. 

iiL L 1. By Asia is here meant the — Fierce v(/ft, ^cj Hecuba, wife 

Ltmtt Asia, containing the Greater of Priam, who, after the sacking of 

and Lesser Phyrgia, the kingdom of Troy, railed so against the Greeks* 

Priam. that she is feigned to have been turned 

256. TrembHng toldien] Priam, into a bitch. OviD Met. lib. xilL L 
now trembling, and almost worn out 567-9.' 

by age. 262. To our own,] To mention in* 
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Et Croesum, qUem vox ju^ facundi Solonis 

Respicere ad iongis Jussit spatia ultima vitse. 

Exiiium et career, Mintumarumque palodes, 5B65 

£t mendicatus victa Ciirthamne panis, 

Hinc causas habuere. Quid illo cive tulisset 

Natura in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam. 

Si drcumducto capti^orum affinine, et omiri 

BeUorumpompi, animam exhal&sset optmam, S70 

Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curfu ? 

FroYida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 

Optandas ; sed multae urbes, et publica rota 

Vicerunt : i^tur fortuna ipsius, et urbis 

Senratum victo caput abstulit. Hoc cruciatu . 9!75 . 

Lentulus, hac pcsnd caruit, ceciditque Ceth egus ^ 

Int^er, et jacuit Catilina cadavere toto. 

Formam optat modico pueris, majore puellis 
Murmure, cum Veneris fanum videtanxia mater, 

stances and examples among our own foimd, taken, and Imprisoned ; he 

people. then escaped into Africa, where he 

— 7V^ king nf Ponttts,] Mithri- lived in exUot and hegged his bread 

dates, who maintained a long war in die streets of Carthage, which had 

with the Romans, but was at last been conquered by the Romans. 

routed by Pompey. He would have 267. Hemee had their raiuct.] All 

ahortened his days by poison, but had these misfortunes were owing to Ma- 

so fortified himself by an antidote, rius*s living so long ; he died in the 

invented by him, and which still sixty-eighth year of his age. ' 

bears his name, that none would ope« ^^Than Act ciliznu] i, e* Than 

rate upon him. Marius. 

26S. Crcttus^ whom, fc] Croesus 269u71. If~^vhcn^ ^c] If when, 

was the last king of Lydia. so rich, in his triumph after conquering the 

that Croesi divitise was a proverbial CImbri, he had numbers of captives 

saying. He asked Solon (one of the led around hii triumphal car, and 

wise men of Greece, and lawgiver of amidst all the pomp and glory of vic- 

the Athenians) who was the happiest tory, he had breathed out his mighty 

man ? The philoeopher told him, soul, as he descended, after the tri- 

** no man could be said to be happy umph was over, from his chariot, he 

" before death.** This, afterwardfi, had been the happiest man in nature, 

Cnsflus found to be true ; for, being or that Rome ever bred, and have 

taken prisoner by Cyrus, and order- escaped the viiseries which afterward? 

•d to be burned, he cried out, ^ So* befSel him. 

«• Ion! Solon! Solon!** Cyrus asked tfl. Tetitmiie chariot.] The Tcu* 

the reason of this, and was told what tones were a people bordering on the 

Solon had said ; whereupon, consi- Cimbri, conquered by Marius ; the 

dering it might be his own case, he chariot in which Marius rode in his 

spared his life, and treated him with triumph over these people, is there< 

much respect. Respicere-«to consi- fore called Teutonic, as used on that 

der— mind, regard* occasion. 

265. Mdrshn of Mitaumee.]^ 272. Provident Cdmpania.] When 

Caius Marius being overcome in the first Pompcy engaged in the dvil war 

civil war by Sy 11a, was forced to skulk against Cesar, he had a violent fever 

in the morsh^ of Mintumae, a city at Xapl^, and another at Capua, of 

by the river Liris, where he was which he was like to have died; these 
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And Croesus, whom ,the eloquent vcuce of just Solon 
Commanded to look at the last period of a long life. 
Banishment and a prison, and tne marshes of Minturnae, 
And bread begged in conquered Carthage, S66 

Hence had their causes — voiat, than that citizen, had 
Nature on the earth, or Rome ever borne, more happy. 
If, the troop of captives being led around, and in all 
The pomp of wars, he had breathed forth his great soul. 
When he would descend from the Teutonic chariot ? 271 
Provident Campania had given Pompey fevers 
To be wished for ; but many cities, and public vows 
Overcame them ; therefore his own fortune, and that of the 

city, 
Took off his preserved head from him conquered : this tor- 
ment, / SS75 
This punishment Lentulus was free from ; and Cethegus 

fell 
Entire, and Catiline lay with his whole carcase. 

With moderate murmur, the anxious mother desires 
beauty 
For her boys — with greater for her girls, when she sees the 
temple of Venus, 



seem to have been provided against 276. Lentulm — Cethegu*.'] Thaw 

the miseries which afterwards befel were in the conspiracy %\ith Catiline, 

him. and being put into prison, by order 

273b To he wUhed Jbr.] In order of Cicero, then consul, were stran- 

to take him out of life, while l^e was gled, so that their bodies were not 

great and happy. dismembered. 

274. Overcame them,] The united 277. Catiline^ f c] The famous 
wishes and prayers of so many cities conspirator, whose designs were dem- 
and people, for his recovery, pre- tectad and frustn.ted by Cicero, died 
vailed against the efl^ts of his sick- in battle,~without the loss of any part 
neas, and saved his life. of his body. See Sallust. All 

—-HIm own /brtunr,] Wliich re- these died young men, and thus were 

served him to be slain in hitt flight to taken away from the miseries which 

Kg}'pt, after his defeat by Caesar. those meet with who Uve to old age. 

— That of the citt/.J Doomed to 278. Moderate murmur.] The 

fall under the dominion of Pompey*s word murmur here implies that sort 

enemy, after sufTering so much by a of muttering which they used at 

civil war. their prayers to the gods ; this was 

275. 7*00^ q^, jfc] That life which louder, and more distinct, on some 
had been preserved in a dangerous occasions than on others, according 
•icknesa (see note on L 274.) was des- to the degree of fervency in the sup- 
troyed after his defeat, and his head pliant. Comp. I^erm. sat. ii. 6>^ 
severed from his body by Achillas — Anxious mother^ {-c] The poeC 
and Salvius, sent for that purpose here represents another popular folly, 
from Ptolemy, who intended it as a in supposing a another anxious fbr 
present to Caesar. having handsome children, and pray* 

Of Pompey's death, see Akt. ing for this at the shrine of Veuut, 

Univ. Hist. vol. xiiL p. 217. the fabled goddess of beauty. 

2d 
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Usque ad delicias votorum : cur tamen, inqult, 280 

Corripias ? pulchrfi gaudet Latona Dianfi. 
Sed vetat optari faciem Lucretia, qualem 
Ipsa habuit. Cuperet Rutilse Virginia gibbum 
Accipere, atque suam Rutilse dare. Filius autem 
Corporis egregii miseros trepidosque parentes 285 

Semper habet. Rara est adeo concokdia foemje 
Atque pudiciti^ ! sanctos. licet horrida mores 
Tradiderit donius, ac veteres imitata Sabinas. 
Frseterea, casium ingenium^ vultumque modesto 
Sanguine ferventem tribuat natura benign^ 999 

Larga manu : (quid enim puero conferre potest plna- 
Custode, et cura Natura potentior omni ?) 
Sed. casto quid forma nocet ? quid profuit olim 
Hippolyto grave propositum ? ^uid Bellerophonti ? 
£ruDuit.nempe haec, ceu fastidita repulsa : 2Q& 

Nee Sthenoboea minus quam Cressa excanduit, et se 
€oncus$ere ambse. Mufier ssvissima tunc est^ 

280. Ex^H io the delight, ^c] So to the last of Appius, one of the De>v 
Chat the highest and fondest of them cemviri, stabbed in the middle of tbfr 
might be gratified; delidas means forum. 

gratification ; she pray? they might 28SU^ Bittiku] An ugly deformed 

he so handsome as fully to satisfy her old woman, above seventy-seven years 

wishes. old,, as Pliny says» was in no danger 

281. Blame me.'] A question sup- of such a death, and therefore hap- 
posed from the mother to the poet« on pier in her deformity than Virginia 
his finding fault with her for what she in her beauty;- so that the latter 
did. might have gladly changed her pei'son 

.^Latona rejoices, jr.] She defends for that of Rutila. 

what she does by quoting an example. 284. But a ton, jr.] U e. A son 

Latona, daughter of Cceus, one of the with an accomplished And beautiAil 

Titans, bore, to Jupiter, Apollo and person makes his parents unhappy^ 

Diana at the same birth. and keeps them in perpetual fear, so 

tS2S, Lucretia forbids, ^c] The very rarely do beauty and modesty 

poet answers the example brought for meet together. 

asking beautifUl children, by the in- 285. Perum*] The word corporiv 

stance of Lucretia, whose beauty which literally signifies the body, is 

proved her undoing* She was a beau- here used for the whole person of the 

ful Roman lady, the daughter of Lu- man, per synec 

cretius, prefect of the city, and wife 287. Homely house, ^c."} I. e, 

•f Tarquinius CoHatinus, ravished by Though the plcdn family, rough and 

Sextus Tarquinius, son of Tarquinius honest, should have furnished him 

Superbus, which she so resented, that with the best morals, and brought 

she sent for her father and husband, him up in all the plain and virtuous 

and subbed herself before them. The simplicity of the old Sabines, trans- 

people of Rome, on this, rose in arms, mitting modesty and chastity by their 

expelled the Tarquij^s, and changed own examples also. 

the monarchy to a commonwealth. 289. Glowing, jfc] Easily blush^ 

283. Virginia.'] A Roman virgin, ing at every species of indecency, 

txceedingly beai tiful, whom her own 292* More powerful, 4r^J «. e^ 

iaXher, to prevent her being exposed Who is more ^werful than all wit* 
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Even to the delight of her wishes. Vet, why, says she, 
Should you blame me ? Latona rejoices in fair Diana. ^1 
But Lucretia forbids a face to be wished for, such 
As she had. Virginia would desire to accept the hump of 

Rutila, 
And give her (shape) to Rutila. But a son, with a 
Remarkable person, always has miserable and trembling 
Parents — So rare is the agreement of beauty 286 
And cuastity !•— Though tho^ homely house chaste morals 

should 
Have transmitted, and imitated the old Sabines. 
Beside, a chaste disposition, and a countenance glowing 
With modest blood, let bounteous nature give him 290 
With a kind hand, (for what more upon a boy can 
Nature, more powerful than a guardian, and than all cai^e, 

bestow ?) 
But how does beauty hurt the chaste ? what, once on a time^ 

did 
A solemn resolution benefit Hippolytus? what Belle- 

rophon ? 
Truly this one reddened as if scorned by a repulse : 295 
Nor was Sthenobcea less on fire than the Cretan, and both 
Vexed themselves. A woman is then most cruel 

ward restraints, q, d* Natural good nobcea, hearing of his success, kjUed 

dispositions are more powerful preser- herself. 

natives against vice, than all the 295. ThUene reddened, j^c] Phsdrm 

watchfulness and care of guardians reddened with anger and resentment, 

and parents. ns thinking herse^ despised. 

293. HoTt does beauty, j-c] Grant- 296. Sthenobcea, f c] See note on 
«ng that beauty may be pernicious, in 1. 294. 

instances like those above mentioned, .^T?ie Cretan*} Ph/aedra was the 

yet how can it injure the chaste and daughter of Minos, king of Crete. 

virtuous ? — Both.] Phaedra and Sthenobcea. 

294. A solemn resolution, 41;c.1— . 297. Vexed tltemselves.] Concusser^ 
This was the solemn resolve of Hip- The verb concutio literally signifies 
polytus, to refuse the love of his step- to shake, jog, or stir ; and, when 
mother Phisdra, who, for this, ac- applied to the mind, to trouble, vex« 
cused him of tempting her to incest, or disquiet. Here it intimates, that 
He fled away in a chariot by the sea these women shook, or stirred then>- 
side, but the horses taking fright at selves, into a fit of rage and vexation, 
the sea^^ailves lying on the shore, It seems to be used metaphoricallyt 
overturned the chariot, and killed from the custom of the wrestlers and 
him. boxers at the theatres, who, before 

^^Betterophon.] Sthenobcea (the they engaged, gave themselves blows 

wife of Poetus, king of the Arrives) on the breast, or sides, to excite an- 

fallitig in love witlv him, he rSiised gsx and fury. Thus the lion is said 

tier ; at which she was so incensed, to shake his mane, and lush himself 

that she accused him to her husband ; with his tail, when he would be t\x- 

this forced him upon desperate ad- rious. 
tentures, which he overcame. Sthe- ^-^MoH cruel, ^cJ\ A ^oman is 
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Cum stimulos odio pudor adtiiovet. Eli^e quidnam 
Suadendiim esse putes, cui nubere Caesaris uxor 
'Hestinat: optimus hie, et formosissimus idem 800 

Crentis patricise rapitur raiser extinguendus 
Messalinsc oculis : dud urn sedet ilia parato 
Flamraeolo ; Tyriusque palam genialis in hortis 
Sternitur, et ritu decies centena dabuntur 
Antiquo : veniet cum si^atoribus auspex. 805 

Usee tu secreta, et paucis commissa putabas ? 
Non nisi legitime vult nubere. Quid placeat, die : 
Ni parere velis, pereundum est ante lucernas : 
Si scelus admittas, dabitur mora parvula, dum res 
Nota urbi et populo, oontingat principis aures : 810 

Dedecus ille domus sciet ultimus. Interea tu 
Obsequere imperio, si tanti est vita dierum 
Paucorum : quicquid melius, leviusque putaris, 

then most savage and relentless, seems long to her, while waiting for 

when, on being disappointed, the fear Silius. 

of shame adds spurs to her resent- 302-3. Prepared bridal veiiy^ 

ment, and her passion of love is Which she had prepared for the ce- 

changod to hatred. See Gen. xxxix. remohy. 

7-20. SOSb Qprn/y, {r.J She transacta 

Virgil represents Juno as stirred her matter openly, without fear or 

up to her relentless hatred to JSneas, shame; accordinf^ly she omits nothing 

and the Trojans, from several mo- of the marriage ceremony ; she put 

fives ; among the rest, from the con- on the flame-coloured marriage veil '; 

tempt which had liecn shewn her by the conjugal bed -was sumptuously 

Paris, in his judgment against her at adorned with purple, and prepared 

mount Ida. in the Lucullan gardens, a place of 

Necdum rtiatn causcc irarum^ wrt'i- public resort. See note on L 307. 

que dohrrs^ 304^ Ten timet an hundred*] She 

ExcuUrant animo^ manct alia menie had her portion ready, according to 

rrjKntum ancient custom. On this instance it 

Judicium ParitiU, sprctreqne in- amounted to the vast sum of one 

jurid format ij-f. S(c, thousand sestertia. See sat. i. 1. 92. 

iKn. i. 29, 30, 31. note. This was supposed to be given 

l$ce also Mf\, v. 5-7. to the husband, in condder^ition of 

298. Choose^ ^< .] i. e. Think it the burdens of matrimony. 

over, and determine, nil things con- 305b Soothsayer.^ signers, 4i^-}-— 

aidered, what advice you would give. The soothsayer, who always attended 

299. To him tphatn, ^c.} Silius is on such occasions. Valeb. lib. iu 
meant here, a noble Roman, whom says, that, among the ancients, no- 
the empress Messalina hu doated upon, thing of consequence was undertaken, 
that she made him putnuay hi« wife either in private or public, without 
Julia Syllana, and resolved to marry consulting the auspices ; hence a 

him in the alisencc of her husband, soothsayer attended on marriages. 

the emperor Claudius, uho was gone Auspex — quasi avispex — because they 

no farther thnn Ontia, a city near the divined frOm the flight and other ac- 

mouth of the TiiK>r. tionsof birds. 

302. Bi/ the nje.u ^r.] By her hav- The Kignatories were a sort of pub- 

ing fixed her e\ r» iijwn him, so as to lie notaries, who wrote and attested 

become enamoured uith him. wills, deeds, marriage-settlements, 

— Lcmg she sii^, Jr.] The time &c. These also were present; for, 
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When shame adds goads to hatred. Choose what 

You think to be advised, to him whom Caesar^s wife 

destines 
To marry : this the best and most beautiful too 300 

Of a patrician family is hurried, a wretch, to be destroyed 
By the eyes of Messalina : long she sits in her prepared 
Bridal veil, and openly the Tyrian marriage-bed is strowed 
In the gardens, and ten times an hundred will be given by 

ancient 
Rite : the soothsayer, with the signers, will come. SOS 

Do you think these things secret, and committed to a 

few ? 
She will not marry unless lawfully. Say—what lik6 

you ? — 
Unless you will obey, you must perish before candle- 

light. 
If you commit the crime, a little delay will be given, till the 

thing. 
Known to the city and to the people, reaches the princess 

ears, 310 

(He will last know the disgrace of his house.) In the 

mea^^rhile 
Do thou obey the command, if the life of a few days is 
Of such consequence ; whatever you may think best and 

easiest, 

before the wriage, they wrote down this horrid woman^s offer, she wfll 

in tables, (tabulis,) by way of record, have you murdered before night. , 

the form of the contract, to which 309. Jf you commit the ^me.}-^ 

they, with the witnesses, set their Of marrying the wife of another, 

seals. —^ little deUly, jr.] You wUI 

306. These thitig* secret, S^c.] That probably live for a tew days ; the pub- 
she does things privately, so that only lie rumour will reach the prince*! 
a few chosen secret friends should ears, though later than the ears of 
know them ? by no means. others, as he will probably be the last 

307. Unless lawJuUy.J She deter- who hears the dishonour done to his 
mines to marry publicly, with all the family, few, perhaps, daring to break 
usual forms and ceremonies ; and such a thing to him. 

this, says Tadtus, in the face of the 312. The command.] Of Messa^ 

senate, of the equestrian order, and of lina. 

the whole people and soldiery. See .^j^ the lifi of a few days, S[C.'\ 

Amt. Univ. Hist. vol. xiv. p. 344. If you think that living a few dayS 

note L more or less is of so much conse* 

-— ^<»|f« tshat like you 9"] Quid pla- quence, that you will sooner commit 

ceat— .what it may please you to do. a crime of such magnitude to gain a 

Say, Silius, which part will you take short respite, than risk an earlier 

in such a situation? what do you death, by avoiding the commission 

think best to do, under so fatal a di- of i{, then to be sure you must 

lennma ? obey ; but whichever way you dctcr- 

30t). Unless, ^c^} It you reAise mine-^ 
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Praebenda est gladio pulchra haec et Candida cervix. 

Nil ergo optabunt nomines P si consilium vis, 315 

PeEMITTES IPSI5 EXPENDERE KUMINIBUS, QUID 
CONVEKIAT NOBTS, REBUSaUE SIT UTILE NOSTRIS. 

Nam pro jucundis aptissima quaeque dabunt Di. 
Cabior EST iLLis HOMO, QUAM 6IBI : nos animoTum 
Impulsu, et casca magnique cupidine ducti, S20 

Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris : at illis 
Notum, qui pueri, qualisque futura sit uxor. 
Ut tamen et poscas aliquid, voveasqoe sacellis 
Exta, et canaiduli divina tomacula porci ; 

O&AKDUM EST, UT SIT ME^S 8AKA IN CORFORE SANO. 325 

Fortem posce animum, et mortis terrore carentem ; 
Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae^ qui ferre queat quoscunque labores ; 

814 Neck, ^c] This beauUful Sld-Sa By the impmlte, jt^l We 

ptnon of yours will be sacrificed, are impelled to wish for things, 

•Ither to Messalina's resentment, if merely from the strong desire we have 

you do not comply, or to the emp^ to possess them ; and do not reflect, 

ror*s, if you do. However, the mar- as we ought, on the blindness of our 

yifige took place, fuid they pleased minds, whidi cannot see farther than 

themselves in all festivity that day present things, and therefore are led 

and night ; afterward? Silius was to judge amiss of what maj be for 

•eixed by the emperor^s command, our good in the end. 

Wd put to ^eath ; thus exhibiting a 381. fVedloekf and (he Winging 

•triklng example of the sad conse- firihf fc] We pray for a wife, and 

quences which often attend being re- that that wifie may bring forth chil- 

■uurkable for beauty. Messalina, dren; but the gods only can foresee how 

iaon after, was killed in the gardens either the wife or childre|| may turn 

of Lucullus, whither she had retired, out, con^uentiy, whether the gta^ 

See AVT. Utiiv. Hist vol. ziv. pw tification pif our wi^es may be for 

S4i^^ our happiness* 

31& ShaU men thertfore, j-c] If 323. Ask something,] In the for- 

all you say be considered, the conse- mer part of this fine passage the 

quenc^ seems to be, that it is wrong poet speaks of leaving all to the gods, 

to wjlsh, px prny, for any thing. in such an absolute and unreserve^ 

w-jlave advice,] If you will be manner, as seemingly to exclude the 

Advised what is best to do, I answer— exercise of prayer : af to outward 

316. Permit the gods, ^c] Leave things, such a;i power, riches, beauty, 

all to the gods ; they know what is and the like, he certainly does, inas- 

best for us* and what is most suit- much as these matters ought to be 

able to our circumstances and si- left entirely to Providence, we not 

tuations. being able to judge about them ; and, 

318. Instead of pleasant things, indeed, as he has shewn throughout 

1ti>] l*hey 'can, though we cannot, the preceding part of this Satire, the 

n>resee all consequences which will having of these things may prove 

arise, and therefore, instead of be- ruinous and destructive, therefore are 

stowing what may be pleasing, they not proper subjects either of desire 

will give what is mast proper, most or prayer : but now the poet finely 

suitable, and best adapted to our shews, that there are subjects of 

welfare ; and this, because mortals prayer, which are not only desirable, 

are dearer to them than we are to but to be petitioned for, as condudvo 

ourselves. . Comp. 1 Pet. v. 7. to our real goodand happineas. 
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This fair and white neck is to be yielded to the sword. 
Shall men therefore wish for nothing ? If you will haf9 
advice, 315 

Pebmit the gods themselves to consider what 

Mat suit us, and be useful to oub affaibs. 

For, instead of pleasant things, the gods will give what- 
ever are fittest. 

Man is deabeb to them, than to himself ; we, led hj 
the 

Impulse of our minds, and by a blind, and great desire. 

Ask wedlock, and the bringing forth of our wife : but to 
them 821 

Is known, what children, and what sort of a wife she may 
be. 

However, that ye may ask something, and vow in ch2^>elft 

Entrails, and the divme puddings of a whitish swine. 

You MUST PBAY, THAT YOU MAY HAVE A SOUND MIND IN 
A SOUND BODY. 325 

Ask a mind, strong, and without the fear of death ; 
Which puts the last stage of life among the gifts of 
Nature ; which can bear any troubles whatsoever ; 

•^Vow in chQj)rh.'\ Sacellum tigni- 325. Vou mutt fray, ^cj At if 

lies a chapel, a little temple, or per- the poet had. said, ** 1 by no means 

• « »__» »_ j*_ » ^^ _»_• «. _•*» • •« 



haps any place consecrated to divine *' object either to sacrifices or pray 

worship. Here it may signify the ** to the gods, provided what is asked 

sacred shrines of their gods, before ** be reasonable and good, we camia^ 

which theyo£Rsredtheir vows, prayers^ ** be too earnest.** 

and sacrifices. — ^ tound mind^ jr.] q, i, Hesltfl 

324. EntralU,'] The bowels, or in- of body and mind is the first of bkM- 

wards, of animals, which were ex- ings here below : without a sonndl 

ccta, (undo exta,) cut out, and offer- mind we can neither judge, deter, 

cd in sacrifice. mine, or act aright ; without bodilj 

— J[>tv<fie puddingtt {'<;•] Toma- health there can be no enjoymenL 

«ula, or tomacla, from Gr. ti^w, 326. A mind, ttrong, ^c] Forti- 

to cut, were puddings, or sausages, ^"^e, by which, unmoved and undls- 

roade of the Uver and flesh of the m«yed, jau can look upon death 

animal, chopped and mixed together,' without terror, 

and were called also fardmina, gut- 327. TheUutttage, ^-c] Ultimum^ 

puddings; and, like our sausages, spatium, in the chariot and horse- 

were made by stuffing a gut taken racing* signified the space between 

from the animal with the above in- ^« J««t bound or mark, and the goat 

gradients. These accompanied the ^h«re ^^ «ce ended. Henork, by 

aacrilices, and were therefore called «n ^mJ metophor, it denotes the ]at« 

divinOi ^®' P*"^ of life, when we are near 

WhUith 9wineJ\ This was of. our end, and are about to finish our 

fered to Diana, under the name of course of life. 

Lucina, in order to make her propi- So the apostle, 2 Tim. iv. 7. asys, 

tious to child-bearing women, as also Toy d^^^Mf TCTfAixa, I have finished 

on other occasions. See HoH* lib. my course. 

iii ode xsii. 327-^ Giftt of nature.} The woid 
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Nesciat irasci ; cupiat nihil ; et potiores 

Herculis serumnas credat, saeyosque labores, 8S0 

£t Venere, et coenis, et plumis Sardanapali. 

Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare : Semita ceete 

TRANQUILLiE PER VIBTUTEM PATET UNICA VITA. 

Nullum numen habe&, si sit prudentia : sed te 

No6 facimus, Fortuna, deam, coeloque locamus. 835 



kniinus either signifies a gfft, or a 
du^ or office. If we take munera, 
here, in the former sense, we must 
understand the poet to mean, that 
true fortitude, so far from fearing 
death us an evil, looks on it as a gift 
or blessing of nature. So Mr. Dar- 
dew: 
A tout that can wecurdy deoitk 

And count it nature^s privilege to 
die. 
In the other sense, we must under- 
stand the poet to mean, that death 
will be looked upon, by a wise and 
firm mind, as an office, or duty, 
which all are to fulfil, and therefore 
to be submitted to afi such, not with 
fear and dismay, but with as much 
willingness and complacency as any 
other duty which nature has laid upon 



328. Any troubles, j^c.J Any mis- 
fortunes, without murmuring and re- 
pining, much less sinking under 
them. 

329. Knows not to be angry J Can 
■o rule the tempers and passions of 
the^Boul, as to control, on all occa- 
•ions, those perturbations which arise 
within, and produce a violence of 
anger. 

. ^^Coroets mfthtng.l Being content 
and submissive to the will of Provi- 
dence, desires nothing but what it 
has, neither coveting what others 
have, or uneasy to obtain what we 
ourselves have not. 

330. The toils of Hrcules, ^c,]^ 
Alluding to what are usually called, 
the twelve labours of Hercules. 

331. T/tan tfte laschnougness, {'c. 
Such a mind as has been described 
esteems the gre&test sufiTerings and 
labours, even buch as Hercules un- 
derwent, more eligible than all the 
pleasures and enjoyments of sen- 
suality. 



'—SardanapaJus.] The last king of 
Assyria, whose life was such a scene 
of lasciviousness, luxury, and effi;- 
minacy, that he fell into the utmost 
contempt in the eyes of his subjects, 
who revolted; and he, Ifeing over« 
come, made a pile, set it on fire, and 
burnt himself, and his most valuable 
moveables in it : ^ The only thing,** 
says Justin, ** be ever did like a 
" man." 

As the word venere, in this line* 
is metonymically used for lewdness, 
or lasciviousness, Venus being the 
goddess of these, and coenis for all 
manner of gluttony and luxury, so 
plumis mi9 here be used to denote 
softness and effisminacy of dress. 

Plumse, in one sense, is used 
sometimes to denote plates, scales, 
or spangles, wrought on the armour 
or accoutrements of men or horses, 
one whereof was laid upon another. 
Garments also were adorned with 
gold and purple plumage, feather* 
work. Aixsw. See iBn. xL 1. 770^1. 

332. WTtat yourself may give, j;c.] 
While others are disquieting them* 
selyesy and asking for the gratification 
of their foolish and hurtfUl desires, 
let me tell you the only way to solid 
peace and comfort, and what it is 
in your own power to bestow upon 
yourself; 1 mean, and it is most cer* 
'udnly true, that there is no other 
way to happiness, but in the paths 
of virtue. Comp. Eccl. xii. IS-l-l^ 
The heathen thought that every man 
was the author c^ his own virtue 
and wisdom ; but there were some at 
Rome, at that time, who could have 
taught Juvenal, that every good 

GIFT, AND EVEHY PERFECT GIFT, 
IS PROU ABOVE, AND COMETH 
DOWH PBOM THE FATHER OF 

LIGHTS. Comp. Jer. x. 23. 

HoR. lib. i. epist. xviiL L 111-.1?» 
says, 
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Knows not to be angry; covets nothing; and which 

thinks 
The toils of Herculus, and his cruel labours, better 3S0 
Than the lasciviousness, and luxury, and plumes of Sar. 

danapalus. 
I shew what yourself may g^ye to yourself: Surely tub 

ONLY 

Path to a qoiet life lies open through virtue. 
You have no deity, O Fortune, if there be prudence; 

but 

Thee we make a goddess, and place in heaven. 835 

Sd saHi ttt orarfjaoim fid iOtiM "ODita grtttutn qua ftgis AnHufih 

et aujhrtt Pr€uen»^ ^. iccJ\ 

Det vUam^ det opet, ce^um mi SSd. Place in heavm.] Give her a 

aifimum t/ir^rstei ' place amdn'g the goos.— ^. d. As 

Cic. Nat. Deohuni^ lib. iiL c thinga are, men are foolish enough to 

xxxvL declares it as a general opinion, arect teoiples to Fortune, make her 

that mankind received flrom Ae gods a goddess, worship her as such, and 

the outward conveniendes of life, atSfbute aU their miscarriages and 

tirtutem autem nemo unqiiam acoep> troublea, not to their own neglect, 

tarn Deo retulit ; ** but virtue none foUy, and mismanagement, but to 

«« ever yet thought they received the power and influence of this im»> 

*' from the Deity.** And again, ginary deity. 

«< this is the persuasion of all, that For the ideas which the Rmoans 

** fortune is to be had from the gods, entertained about the goddess Por« 

*' wisdom from ourselves.** Again, tune, see sat. iii L 89-40. 

** who ever thanked the gods for hia I should observe, that some copiea 

^* being a good man ? men pray to read, 1. 3S4b 

** Jupiter, not that he would make NuHum numen abut, fc 

** them just, temperate, wise, but iVo deiijf l# abteni, ^. 

** rich and prosperous.** Thus As if it were said, that if there be 

•* they became vain In their imagf- prudence, that is, if a man acu wisely 

** nations, and their foolisb heart and prudently, all the gods are pre. 

** was darkened ; professing them- sent with him, not one absents him- 

** selves to be irise, they became self from him ; or, prudence is all- 

** fools.** Rom. L tlS. sufficient, and no other piety can be 

The Greeks had many temples de- wanting. But the sense fiist above 

dicated to Fortune, under the name 6f given, on the reading muUum numen 

TTXH. Pindar makes her one of babes, appears to be most consonant 

the destinies, the daughter of Ju> to the intention of the two lines taken 

pitcr. Ancna Bfartius, king of the together. 

Romana, first buUt a temple at Rome 1 know not how to end my obser- 

to this ddty. Setrius Tullus also rations on this Tenth Satire of Ju- 

built one at the capitoL Afterwards ▼cmd, without calling it the finest 

the Romans consecrated tcnnples to piece, in point of composition, mat- 

her under various tides, as Fortuna ter, and sentiment, which we have 

libera, reduz, puUica, equestris, &e. derived from heathen antiquity. I 

See BftOUOHtoy, Dibl. Hist* Sacr. ahould call it inimitably fine, had not 

tit. PomTUME. the late Dr. Samuel Joiix80n*s 

Horaoe*a description of this god- poem on **The vanity of uuman 

dcsa, and her great power, forms one •* wishes," appeared ; such a copy, 

oT the most beautiful of his odea, of such an original, is rarely to be 

See lib. L ode xxxv. met with. ^ 



^aUta Cretfrtiniff. 



AAGHMKST. 

The Poet writes this Satire to Calvinus^ to comfort hinr 
Under the has of a large sum of money y iffiih uAich he 
had entrusted one ofhtsfrtendsy and which he could not 
get again. Hence Juvenal takes occasion to speak of the 

EXEMPLO quodcunqae matd comiaittitur, ipsi 
Displicet author!. Prima est bsec'tiltio, quod se 
Juaice nemo nocens absolvitur ; ixnproba quamvis 
Gratia fallacis prsetoris vicerit umam. 
Quid sentire putas omnes. Calvine, reoenti ^ 

De scelere, et fidei violate crimiiie ? Sed nee 
Tarn tenuis census tibi oontigit, ut mediocris 
Jacturse te mergat onus r nee vara videmus 
Qu» pateris ; casus multis hie cognitus^ ac jam 
Tritus, et e medio Fortunse ductus acervo. 10 

Fonamus nimios gomitus. Flagrantior aequo 

Line 1. With bad example.] Every were filled up by the prator*t drawing 

evil deed which tends to set a bad ex- other names out of the urn. Then 

ample to others. the judges, which were thus appoint' 

— Z>i«p/fairi.] Gives him unpleasant ed, took an oath to judge according 

sensations. to law ; but, on many occasions. 

3. Firtt revenge.] The vengeance others were often substituted by the 

which first seizes upon him arises from praetor. The cause being beard, the 

himself;- hn owa conscience will con- prstor gave to each of the judges 

demn him, though he should have no three waxen tables. On one was the 

other judge. letter A, to signify the acquittal or 

4>. Shmtid ?tave overeome the yrn.] absolution of the defendant. On ano- 

Vicerit — ^ti r. should have defeated tber C, to imply his condemnation, 

the nm*s impartial decision, and have On another N L, for non liquet, si^i;. 

declared him innocent — ^The praetor, nified that a farther bearing was ne- 

. who was the chief judge, had others cestary : which delay of the cause 

appointed with him as assistants. The was called ampliation. Then the 

names of these were written upon judges, being called upon, cast the 

little balls, and cast into an urn by billet, cxpressihg their opinion, into 

the praetor : after they were> shaken urn, according to which the praetor 

together, he drew out as many as the pronounced sentence. But if the 

law required for the cause ; after prsetor was a wicked judge, and in- 

which the parties had power to rqject din^ that partiality should get the 

such as they thought would be partial, better of justice, he might so manage 

The number of those excepted against matters, in all thece many tarns of 



Cj^irtrnttl) 0atitt. 



AEGUMENT. 

villainy of the timM^-^hews that nothing can happen but 
by the permission of Providence^-^nd that wicked men 
carry their own punishment about with them, 

WHATEVER is committed with bad example, dis- 

pleases evea 
The author of it This is the first revenge, that, himself 
Being judge, no guilty person is absolved ; altho* the wicked 
Favour of the deceitful prsetor should have overcome the urn. 
What do you suppose all to think, Calvinus, of the recent 
Wickedness, and crime of violated faith ? But ndther 6 
Has so small an income come to your share, that the burden 
Of a moderate loss should sink you : nor do we see rare 
Those things which you suffer. This misfortune is known 

to many, and now 
Trite, and drawn from the midst of Fortune^s heap. 10 
XiCt us lay aside iQO many ^ghs.More violent than whatisjust, 

the business, that the defendant, how- ly revenue, as recorded in the Censoif*f 

ever guilty, might appear to have the books. 

urn in his favour. This our poet ve- — The burdeiul ^ metaphor taken 

ry properly calls, Improba gratia fal- from a ship*s sinking by being ov^j- 

lacis prstoris. loaded. 

5. What do you tuppote.] What, S. Jtarff ^r.] His case was ;iot <in- 

think you, are the opinions of people gular, but very commonly happened 

in general, of this injustice which you to many as well as to CiUvinus : he 

lately suiTered, and of the breach of therefore must not look upon himself 

trust in your friend, of which you to as a sufferer beyond others, 

loudly complain ? ^--Dr awn from the midtt, j'C. j Not 

.^Calvinus.] JuvenaFs friend, to taken from the top, or summHi of 
whom he addresses this Satire. And that heap of miseries, which Fortune 
here he comforts him by many con- stores up for mankind, but from the 
siderations : first, that hie must have middle, as it were— not so small at 
all the world on his side ; every body not to be felt, nor so severe as to over- 
must join with him in condraming whelm you. He calls it onus me* 
such a transaction. diocris jactursp, L 7, 8. 

7. Sotmatt an income.] Another 11. Tbo many tight,] Immoderate 

comfort is, that his circumstances are griet 

such, that such a loss won*t ruin him. -^.Jlfonf rtolntf.] A man*s concern 

(Census means a man's estate, or year- shouldneverezceed the proper bounds. 



«2 JUVENALIS SATIRiE. sat. xiii. 

Non debet dolor esse viri, nee vulnere major. 

Tu quamvis levium minim am, exiguamque malorum 

Particulam vix ferre potes, spumantibus ardens 

Visceribus, sacrum tiDi qiiod non jreddat amicus 15 

Depositum. Stupet haec, qui jam post terga reliquit 

Sexaginta annos, Fonteio Consule natus ? 

An nihil in melius tot rerum proficis usu ? 

Magna quidem, sacris quae dat praecepta libellis, 

Victrix Fortunse Sapientia. Dicimus autem 20 

il0^.quoqu(t;Celice8^.<^ui ferre incommoda vitae, 

Nee jfl^Uure juguni, .vita.didicere magistri. 

Quae um feftta di^8» aUsOeaaetprodere furem, 
Perfidiam, fraudes, atque omni ex crimloe lucrum 
QMaesitqm, et p^r^s.gladio vel pyxide niunroos? 25 

Kari guiPPE BONi : numero vix sunt totidfm, quot 
Thel^arum porta?, vel divitis pstia Nili. 
Nui^c astas agitur, pejoraquq saeeuU fern 

18. Than his wnuuL] Should not was ooosul wiUi C Viptaniutt ia U10 

rite higher than that which opcations reign of Nero, 

ft requtren. Sorrow should he pro- " '18. Q^fO^siaiiy filtir£#.]Of to many 
I^ortioned U) sufibring. . . ,  tlUngs of av IUm Mjid, which your 

ISb Tho* yon {y%] The poet here Igguiwledfe of the world most have 

reprovce the iinpatieoce andangfr of brought to your obaervatioo-^aa all 

Ilia flriend, who, instead of appor* your experience of men and things 

tkminghis grief to his loss, which been oCoo use. or profit to you ? 
was comparatively small, aceording 19. HFiidiw, Meed, ^e.] The vo« 

to the preceding maxim, (L 11, 12.) lumea of (hilQeophers, held sacred by 

•hew«d ^ violeiKe of grief and reeent^ tiie^ftdlowers of them, contain rules 

ment on the occasion, which bespake for a contempt of fortune : and the 

him unable to bear, in any measure wisdom by which they were indited, 

as he ought, a light injury or misfof- and which they teach, is the great 

tune. principle which triumphs over the 

1 1. Buminfft jrj Your v^ry bow* misfortunes we meet with. So Se« 

els on ttre' with rage and indignation, mkca, epist. 98. Valentior omni for* 

We often find the intestines, such as tuna est animus sapientis. The books 

the heart, liver, and bowels, or en- of moral philosophy abound in max- 

trails, represented as the seat of mo- ims of this Idnd. 
jral feelings. 22. Nor to tott the yoke,"} A mcta- 

15. Vour friend, ^c»'\ The poet phor taken firom oxen which are res- 
calls the money which Calvinus had tive, and endeavour to get rid of the 
Intrusted his false friend with, and yoke by flinging and tossing their 
which he was afraid to lose, a sacred necks about. 

deposit, because delivered to him to The poet means, that much may 
keep, under the sacred confidence of be learned on the subject of triumph- 
friendship, ing over fortune from the sacred vo* 

16. l^oei he wotider.] Does my lumes of philosophy : but those are 
Ciriend Calvinus, now turned of sixty, to be pronounced happy also, who, by 
and consequently well acquainted with the experience of life only, have 
the nature of mankind from many learned to bear, with quietness, sub- 
years experience, stand astoniohed at mission, and patience, any inconve- 
such a common tnuiRaction as this ? niences, or misfortune?, which thsy 

17. Fonteiu*."} L. Fontcius Capito may meet with. 
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The grief of A iilah ought not to be, nor greater than his 

wound. 
Tho^ you am hardly bear the least, and small particle 
Of light misfortunes, burning with fretting 
Bowels; because your friend may not return to you a sa;. 

cred ifi 

Deposit Does he wonder at these things, who already has 

left behind 
His IfBick sixty yeal^' bom When Fonteius was consul ? 
Do you profit ^nothing for the b^ter by the experience of so 

many things ? 
Wisdom, indeed, which gives precepts in the sacred. books, 
Is the great conqueror of fortune. jBiit we call 90 

Those also happy, who, CO bear the inconvenieces of life. 
Nor to toss the yoke hare learnt, life being their mistress. 

What day so solemn, that it can cease to disclose a thief, 
t^erfidy, frauds, and gain sought from every crime, 
And money gotten by the sword, or by poison ? 25 

For GOOD MSK ABB scAECE : they are nardly as many in 

number 
As the ^tes of Thebes, or the mouths of the rich Nile. 
An age is now passing, and worse ages than the times of 

-^Ltoiui JU pttHentUL more openly by the swordy or more 

QtAcquH corrigcre eM nefiu. secretly by poison. 

HoH. lib. i ode xxiv. ad fin. -^-^oismi.] Pyxis signifies a littie 

Superanda omnis Fortuna ferendo box ; but here, by meton. poison, 

est. ViKO. iEn. v. L 710. See Jer. which used to be kept in such boKeSv 

jLxxi. 1& by way of concealment and ^i^mtt 

"^lAfi being iheir mittreti.] Their of conveyance. 

teacher or instructor ; i e, who are 27. Thebet.J A city of Bceotia, built 

instructed fay what they meet within by Cadmus, the son of Agenor ; it 

common hfe^ and profit by daily ex* was called Heptapyloe, from haHoip 

pcrience. seven gates. There was another Thebes 

-—7*0 know in Egppt, built by Busiris, long of 

That which hrfore tu ikt in daiiy lyk Egypt, which was called HeliojMlis, 

Is the primt wtMtowi. Miltov. Ikmous for an hundred gates. The 

8& What day»1 PesU dies signifies first is meant here. 

a day set apart for the observance of — MimtiUofihe fich N\k.'\ Whkli 

some festivai* on which some sacri* were seven. The Nile is called ridit 

fioes or religious rites were performed; beca u se it made Egypt fhntftil by Its 

a holiday, as we call it. overflowing, thus enriching all ths 

Festus also signifies happy, jqyfoL country within its reach. 

Perhaps the poet means to say, what SS. An age^ ^c.] i. e. The present 

day is ao happy as not to produce aome age in whidi we live, now passing on 

misehief or other ? in the course of time. Thererb ans 

24w Gmn mntg^ ^e."] Every aort when applied to age or life, has ttii 

of wickedness practised for the sake signification : hence agere vitam^ l» 

«f gain. Hvc. Si obtogcs i m um' agerent annum t 

25. Momey gotUm} Somebody or if they were eighty years old. Cic 

«lhcr murdered for their mdnej, cither  — W9rm agtu] The woid tccuhnm. 
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Temporibus : quorum sceleri non invenit ipM 

Nomcn, et a nullo posuit natura metallo. 30 

Nos boiDLDuin Divumque fidcm damore cieinu8» 

Quanto F«esidiuni laudat vocalis agentem 

Sportula. Die senipr bulla dignissime, nescis 

Quas babcat Veneres aliena pecunia ? nescis 

Quem tua simplicitas risum vulgo moveat, cum 55 

Exigis a quoquam ne pejerct, et putet ullis 

£sse aliquod aumen templis, arseque rubenti ? 

Quondam hoc indigense vivebant more, prius quam 

Sumeret agrcstem posito diademate falcem 

Saturnus fugieos : tunc, cum virguncula Juno^ 40 

£t privatus adhuc Idsis Jupter antri& 

Nuua super nubes convivia Coelicolarum, 

Nee puer Iliacua, formosa nee HercuUs uxor 

like xtas, means an age ; t period of «tand by Faesidius whfle he is plead- 

MR hundred yeanu Here the poet ing at the bar, and makes them, with 

would repreficnt the age in which he loiul shouts, eitol his doquence : 

vrote as worse than any that had heooe the poet calls it vocaHs sportula. 

gone berore. See an account of the sportula, sat. L 

f8^. The limes of iron.] The last 1. 81. Comp. x. I. .46u 

4Bf the foar ages into which the world Hob. UK L epist. xix. L S7, 8. 

was supposed to be divide and JiTtn ego ventotm jflebis t^ffhigi^ 

which was worse than the three pre- vemor 

ceding. See Ov. Met. lib. L Impend* aenarnffh ct tritcc munere 

td. Katwre iUelf, fc] The wick- . vettU. 

cdness of the present age is so great, ** I never hunt th"* inconstant peo» 

that nothing in nature can furnish us fWe «oA?, 

wMi a proper name to call it by. «* WiHi costfjf mippen^ or a thread' 

30, Jmpo»fd, ^r.} Litemlly put it. ** bare coaU^* Fhakcis. 

^^ tL Nor has* any name been affixed The name Faesidius, or Fessidius, 

to it fVom any metal. I'he first age as some editions have it, may mean 

«f the world was named Golden, from some vain pleader jof the time, who 

its resembling gold in purity ; and courted the applause of the mob, by 

after this came the Silvct*, the Urasen, treating them with his sportula. Pcr- 

the Iron Age ; but now the age is so haps no particular person may be only 

liad, that no metal can furnish it viith meant, but such sort of people in 

a name which can properly describe generaL 

the nature of it. Nomen poncrc sig- . SS. Ofd man^ vortluf the bulla.'} The 

nifies to put or affix a name, t. «. to bulla was an ornament worn about 

cuune. Nature herself can find no the necks of Children, or at their 

metal base enough to call it by. breasts, made like an heart and hoi. 

SI. We invoke j^c."] Pro Deiim at^ue iow within ; they wore it till scven- 

hooiimim fidem I was a usual excla- teen jrcars of age> and then hung it 

nation on any thing wonderful or sur- up to the household gods. — Pers. sat. 

prizing haii])eiiirig. — q. d. We can v. L 31. It was originally given as a 

ae cro much amazed, and cry aloud mark of distinction to the children of 

against the vices of the ago — we can those Sabine ^^oraen who reconciled 

call heaven and earth to witness our Romulus and Tau'ua. 

indignation. The poet addresses himself to his 

'■ S2. The voeal afortula.] The dole- old friend CalvinuR, in a joking man- 

feasket; the hope of sharing which ner; as if he said, ** Well old gen- 

^jpeas the mouths of the people who «• Ucman," (comp. L 16, 17<) ** wor- 
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Iron : for the wickedness of which» nature itself has not . 
Found a name, nor imposed it from any metal. S9 

We invoke the faith of gods and men with clamour. 
With as much as the vocal sportula praises Fsesidius 
Pleading. Say, <rfd man, worthy the bulla, know you not 
What charms the money of another has ? know you not 
What a laugh your Mmplicity may stir up in the vulgar, when 
You require from any not to forswear^ and that be should 

think, that to any 
Temples there is some deity, and to the reddening altar ? 
Formerly our natives lived in this manner, before 
Saturn, flying, took the rustic sickle, his diadem 
Laid down : then, when Juno was a little girl, 40 

And Jupiter as yet private in the Idsean caves. 
No feasts of the gods abov^ the clouds. 
Nor Iliacan boy, nor handsome wife of Hercules 



'* thy again to wear your childish 
** baubles, are you, at nzty years 
** old, such a child, as not to know**— 

34. What charms^ jr.] I. e* As to 
be ignorant how great the temptation 
is when a knave has other peopled 
money in his power ? 

35.' What a laugh, jr.] How the 
whole town will laugh at your sim- 
plicity. 

35-6. When you require, ^cl q. d. 
If you expect that people vtill not for- 
swear themselves, when perjury is so 
common. 

36. Should think.] ke. And require 
that they should think, &c. 

37. Some deity, jr.] $honld believe 
that reh'gion is not all a farce, but 
that really there is not any of the 
temples without some deity which 
notices the actions and behaviour of 
men, so as to punish perjury and 
breach of fiuth. 

'^The reddening altar.] L e. Red 
with the blood S[ the sacrifices, or 
with the fire upon it. q.d. How child- 
ish vrouM you appear, and what a 
laughter would be raised against you, 
if yon professed to expect either re- 
ligion or morals in the present age ? 

38. NaHvet,] Indigence. The first 
natives and inhabitants of Italy, our 
homebred ancestors. 

— TAved in tfnt manner.] Avoiding 
perjury and fraud, and believing the 
pre:«noe of the godg in their temples, 
and at their altars. 



39. Saturn Jlying.] Saturn was ex- 
pelled from Crete by his son Jupiter* 
and fled into Italy, where he hid him- 
8elf» which from thence was called 
Latium, a latendo, and the people 
Latins. See ViRo. Mn, viii. 1. 319, 
20. The poet means the Golden A^« 
which the poets place during the re^ 
of Saturn. 

— Rustic 9icJclc,\ Or sc}'the» which 
Saturn is said to hare invented, and 
to have taught the people Iiusbaxidry, 
after his expulsion from his kingdom ; 
for during the Golden Age, the earth 
brought forth every thing without cul- 
ture. See Ovid, Met. lib. fab. iiL 

— Hii diadem, j'c] His kingdom 
being seized by his son Jupiter — and 
he being driven out of it. 

40. When Juno, j-c] The daugh- 
ter of Saturn, sister and ^ ife to Jupi- 
ter — a little prI-.4. e. before she was 
grown up , and marriageable. 

41. Ideaan caves.] Jupiter, when 
born, was carried to mount Ida, ia 
Crete, where he was concealed, and 
bred up, lest his father Saturn should 
devour him. See Ainsw. Satumus^ 

42. NofiastSy ^c] Xo carousixig, 
as in after times uiere was supposed 
to be. Comp. L 4.S. 

43. IHacan boy,] Ganymede, the 
son of Tros, king of Troy, or Illium* 
whom Jupiter, in the form of an 
eagle, snatched up from mount Ida, 
and, displacing Hebe, made cup- 
bearer at tl^e feasts of the gods. 



«16 JUV£NALIS SATIILB. sat. xui. 

Ad ejrathos : ei jam aiocato ncctai^' t^^ 

Bnusnia Vulcanus Lipandl mgfm tkheroL • . 45 

Frandebat tk\A qiusque Deua, aee tutba Deovum 

Talis, (ut est hodie,) coutentaquesiderapauds > 

Numimbus, miserum urgebant Adaiita maori 

Fondere. Noodum aliquis aortitus triste pra&mdi ^ 

Imperium, aul Sici|U-iorvasciimj09n}uge Pluta • 60 

Nee rota, nee Furiae, necsaximi, aut vulturis atri 

Foena : sed infemis hilares sine regibus umbrae. . 

Improbitas illo fuit admirabilis seva. 

Credebant hoc mmde nefas, et morte ]>iandum. 

Si juvenis ^etute non aaaurrexeiat ; et si 55 

Barbato cuicunque puer : licet ipse ^ideret 

Plura domi fraga, et majores ghmdis acenros. 

Tarn venerabile erat prsecedere quatuor annia, 

Primaque par adeo sacrae lanugo senecto. 

Nunc, si depositum non inficietur amicus, 60 

43. Wift of Herailes,] Hebe, the gods which the Romans worvhipped 
daughter of Juno, and cup-bearer to might well be called turba deorum, 
Jupiter ; she happened to 'make a slip for tiicy amounted to above thirty 
at a banquet of the gods, so was turn- thousand. 

cd out of her place, and Ganymede 47. 1%U daf^] The Roman poly- 
put into it : she was afterwards mar- theism And idolatry went hand in hand 
vied to Hercules, with the wickedness -at the times ; 

44. The nectar^ ^c,1 Nectar, a they had a god for every vice, both 
pleasant liquor, feigned to be the natural and unnaturaL The awful 
drink of the gods. Siccato nectare, origin of all this, as well as its con* 
the nectar being all drunk up, the sequences, is set down by St. Paul, 
feast now over, Vulcan retired to his Rom. i. 21—32. 

forge. Or Vulcan on account of his — The ttart,] The heavens, per 

lameness did not arrive until the feast metopym. 

was over. Siccato nectare ; although . 4S. Urged mUcrfible Mht»] A high 

he had not oven taken time to wash hill in Mauritania, feigned by the 

his hands. Elr. All this happened poets to bear up the heavens. See 

after the Golden Age, but not during sat viiL 32. note. 

the continuance of it. 49. Shared the sdme empire^ fc.} 

45. Wiping hi* arms,] From the soot The world as yet was not divided by 
and dirt contracted in his 61thy shopu lot among the three sons of Saturn, 

— LiparattnJ] Near Sicily were se- by which Neptune shared the domin- 

veral islands, called^theLipary Islands; ion of the s^u-^upiter heaven— ^nd 

in one of which, called Vulcania, Pluto the infernal regions. 

Vulcan*s forge was fabled to be. See SO, His Siciliafi Tvifi,] Proserpine, 

Vnio. viiL 416, et scq. lliis wasin the daughter of Ceres, whom Pluto 

the neighbourhood of mount iStna. ravished out of Sicily t and made her 

See sat i. L 8. his wife. 

46. Every god dined by himtel/,] 51. A wheel] Alluding to the story 

The poet here, and in the whole of of Ixion, the father of the Centaurs ; 

this passage* seems to make very Jupiter took him up into heaven, 

free uith the theology of his country, where he would have ravished Juno, 

and, indeed, to satirize the gods of but Jupiter formed a cloud in her 

Rome as freely as as he does the shape, on which he begat the Cen- 

people. taurs. He was cast down to hell, for 

.-^Crowd qfgodt.] The number of boasting that he had lain with Juno, 
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At the cup ; and now the nectar being drunk up, Vulcan 
Wiping his arms black with the Liparsean shop. 45 

Every god dined by himself) nor was the crowd of gods 
Such, (as it is at this day,) and the stars content with a few 
Deities urged miserable Atlas with a les3 
Weight. Nobody as yet shared the sad empire 
Of the deep, or fierce Pluto with his Sicilian wife. 50 

Nor a wheel, nor furies, nor a stone, or the punishment of 

the black 
Vulture : but the shades happy without infernal kings. 
Improbity was in that age to he wondered at. 
They believed this a ereat crime, andtobepuuish'd by death. 
If a youth had not risen up to an old man, and if 55 

A boy to any who had a beard : tho** he might see 
At home more strawberries, and greater heaps of acorn. 
So venerable was it to precede by four years. 
And the first down was so equal to sacred old age. 
Now, if a friend should not deny a deposit, 60 

where he was tied to a wheel, and subordination was mnintained. It was 

Unrounded with serpents. a capital (Aime for a young man even 

— Furies.] Of which there were to have sat down in the presence 

three. Alecto, Megaera, Tisiphone. of an old one, or if sitting, not td 

These were sisters, the daughters of have risen up on his approach. Camp. 

Acheron and Nox; they dre described Job xxix. 8. 

with torches in their hands,and snakes So for a boy not to have done the 

instead of hair, on their heads. ^ same in the presence of a youth, now 

51. Astonr.2 Alluding to Sisyphus, arrived at the age of puberty, which 
the son of JSolus ; he greatly infested was indicated by having a beard. 
Attica with his robberies, but being 56. Tkd* he might see, ^-c] Straw* 
slain by Theseus, he was sent to hell, berries, acorns, and such-like are 
and condemned to roll a great stone here supposed to l>e the first food of 
up an hill, which stone, when he mankind in the Golden Age. The 
had got it to the top, rolled back poet*s meaning here in, that supe- 
again, so that hi^< labour was to be riority in age always challenged the 
constantly renewed. respect above mentioned, from the 

51-2. Black yufture.] Prometheus younger to the elder, though the for- 

was chainetl to mount Caucasus for mer might be richer, in the possessions 

stealing fire from heaven, where a of those days, than the latter, 

black vulture was continually preying 58. So venerable^ ^c] So observant 

on his liver, which grew as fast as it were they of the defi <^.'nce paid to 

was devoured. age, that even a difference of four 

52. But the Jifiades.] The ghosts of years v,a» to create respect, insomuch 
the departed — were that the first appearance of down upon 

^-Happy wit/umt infernal king».J the chin was to be venerated bj 

For there being, at that time, no younger persons, as the venerable 

crimes, there wanted no laws nor beard of old age was by those grown 

kings to enforce them ; of course no to manhood ; so there was an 

punishments. equal and proportionate subordination 

53. Improtntpt ^c] Villainy of throughout. 

all kinds was scarcely known; any 60. Now.] In our day. 
crime would have been a wonder. .~S?umld not deny,] Either depy 

56. If a youth, ^?.] In those days that he received it, or i;hould notre- 
•f purity and innuccncci the highest fuse to deliver it. 

2 F 
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Si reddat veterem cum tota serugine foUem, 

Prodigiosa fides, et Thuscis digna Kbellis : 

Quaeque coronatd lustrari debeat agaL 

Egregium sanctumque virum si cemo, bimembri 

Hoc monstrum puero, vel miraodis sub aratro 65 

Fiscibus inventis, et foeUe comparo mulse ; 

SoUicitus tanquam lapides effuderit imber, 

Exanienque apium longS consederit uva 

Culmine dclubri, tanquam in mare fluxerit amnis 

Gurgitibus miris, et lactb vortice torrens. 70 

Intercepta decem quereris sesterda fraude 

Sacrilega ? quid si bis centum perdidit alter 

Hoc arcana modo ? majorem tertius ilia 

Summam, quam patulse vix ceperat angulus arcse ? 

Tarn facile et pronum est Superos contemnere testes, 75 



depontl Something commit- by sacrifice, io order to avert the 

ted to his trust. consequences of ill omens, which 

61. Witti all the rust»] i. e. The wera gathered from prodigies. This 

eoin, which has lain by so long as to the Romans followed. 



have contracted a rust, not having — il crotened »lit4amh.\ They put 

been used. Meton. » garlancls of flowers, or ribbands, on 

62. Prodigious fiiihfitUuu, \ Sych the beads of the victims. A she* 

a thing would be looked u^wn, in these lamb was the ofibring on such an oc- 

timcs, <i8 a prodigy of honesty. casion. 

. . A like sentiment occurs in Ter. 64w An ^foeeUenU] Egregium-^x 

jPborm. act L sc. ii. where Davus re- toto grege lectum — i. e. as we say, 

turns to Geta some money which he one taken out of the common herd 

had borrowed. of mankinds-choice — singular for 

Dav. Accipe hem ; great and good qualities. 

Lectum est, conveniet numerus; 65. A hoy of ttco partsJ] A raons- 

guanium debut. trous birth, as prodigious as a child 

Get. Amo te, et non neglejctsse bom with parts of two different spe- 

Iiabeo graiium. cies ; hence the Centaurs were called 

Dav. Priracriim ut nunc sunt bimcmbrcs. 

mores: adeo rcn redlt, —WoNdeffulJUheSf^c,] A wond- 

Q Si quls quid reddit, magna ha^ rous shoal of fish unexpectedly turned 

henda est gratia, up in plowing the ground. 

62. Worthy tJie Tuscan books /] — 66. A muk with fooLl Which was 
To be recorded there among other never known to happen. Though 
prodigiep« It is snid, that the art of Appian, lib. L says, that, before the 
•oothsaying fi^t came from the Tus- coming of Sylla, a mule brought 
cans, which consisted in foretelling forth in the city. This must be looked 
Aiture events from prodigies < these on as fabulous. 

were recorded in books, and were 67. A/u'ious.2 Solicitous for the 

consulted on occoftion of any thing event. 

happening of the luarvcllous kind, -—As if a shoxcer, ^c] As if the 

as authorities for the determination clouds rained showers of stones. 

of the auspices, or soolhbuyers, there- 6tJ. A swurm, ^cj It was occount- 

upon. ed ominous if a swarm of bees set* 

63. Expiated^ ^c] When any pro- tied on a house, or on a temple, 
digy hapitened, the custom of the — Long buncfu} When bees swarm 
Tuscans was to make un expiation and settle any where, they all cling 
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If he should restore an old purse with all the rust ; 

Prodigious faithfulness ! and worthy the Tuscan books ! 

And which ought to be expiated by a crowned she- 
lamb. 

If 1 perceive an excellent and- upright man, I compare 

This monster to a boy of two parts, or to wonderful 
fishes 65 

Found under a plough, or to a mule with foal. 

Anxious as if a shower had poured forth stones, 

And a swarm of bees had settled, in a long bunch, 

On the top of a temple, as if a river had flowed into the 
sea 

With wonderous gulfs, and rushing with a whirlpool of 
milk. 70 

Do you complain that ten sestertiums are intercepted by 

Impious fraud? what if another has lost two hundred 
secret 

Sestertiums in this manner? a third a larger sum than 
that. 

Which the comer of his wide chest had scarce received ? 

So easy and ready it is, to contemn the gods who are wit- 
nesses, 75 



to one another, and hang dowoa a 
considerable length, in the form of a 
bunch of grapes. Hence ViRO. 
Georg. iv. 557-8. 

—Jamque arhore tummA 

ConJIiifre, ct leniit uvam denuttere 
ramis, 

69. A Hvrr, ^c] All rivers run 
into the sea, and many with great 
violence; therefore the poet cannot 
mean that there is anv wonder in 
this; but in flowing with unusual 
and portentous appearances, such as 
being mixed with blood, which Livy 
speaks of, lib. xxiv. c. 10. or the like. 

70- Rushing.'] Torrens — violent, 
headlong, running in full stream, 
like the rushing of a land-flood, with 
dreadful violence, eddying in whirl- 
pools of milk. When we consider 
what has been said in the last seven 
lines, what an idea does it give us of 
the state of morals at Rome in the 
time of Juvenal f 

71. Ten sestertiums.^ About SO/. 
14-*, Id, of our money. 

— Iut^rvrptcd,\ u f. Prevented 
frum coming to your hands. 



72. WhcA if another^ ^(u\ The 
poet endeavours to comfort his friend 
under his loss, and to keep him frmn 
indulging too great a concern about 
it, by wishing him to consider that 
he is not so great a sufferer as many 
others perhaps might be by a like 
fraud. 

— Secret, fc] Arcamu-f. d. bin 
centum sestertia arcana— i. e. deli- 
vered or lent secretly, when no wit- 
nesses were by, as had been the case 
of JuvenaKs friend Calvinus. 

74. WJiich the comer, 4f^.] Ano- 
ther, says he, may have lost so large 
a sum of money, as even to be 
greater than could be easily contain* 
ed in a large chest, though stuffed at 
every comer, in which he bad stowed 
it. 

75. So easy and ready ^ ^c] So 
prone are men to despise the gods, 
who are uitnesses to all thdrfactions, 
that if they cnn but hide them from 
the eyes of men, they make them- 
selves quite easy under the commis- 
sion of the greatest frauds. 
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Si mortalis idem nemo sciat. Aspice quanta 
Voce neget ; quse sit ficti constantia vultus. 
Per^solis radios, Tarpeiaque fiilmina jurat, 
Et Alartis frameam, ct Cirrhsei spicula vatis ; 
Per calamos venatricis, pharetramque puellae, 
Perque tuum, pater Mgasi Neptune, tridentem : 
Addit et Herculeos arcus, hastamque Minervse, 
Quicquid habcnt telorum armamentaria coeli. 
Si vero et pater est, comedam, inquit, flebile gnati 
Sinciput elixi, Pharioque madentis aceto. 

Sunt, in Fortunae qui casibus omnia ponunt, 
Et nullo credunt mundum rectore moveri, 
Natura volvente vices et li^cis, et anni, 
Atque ideo intrepidi qusecunque altaria tangunt. 

Est alius, mctuens ne crimen pcena sequatur : 



80 



85 



90 



76. Bt'hold "with how greats ^c."] — 
This contempt of the gods is carried 
■o far, that men will not only de- 
fraud* but, with a loud unfaltering 
voice, and the most unembarrassed 
countenance, deny every thing that 
is laid to their charge ; and tids by 
the grojiscst perjury. 

77. Feigned countrHance.] Putting 
on, in his looks/ a semblance of truth 
and honesty. 

78. Bi/ ihc rat/s of (he *««.] This 
was an usual ouih. See Mn. iii. 599- 
600. and note. Delph. edit. 

— TarfM'Utn thnnderMtM.] ». r. The 
thunder of Jupiter, who had a tem- 
ple of the TrrjK'ian rock. 

19. Ci/rr/nr,in pionhrl."] Apollo, 
who had an oracle- at Oelphos, near 
Cirrha, a city of Phoas, where he 
was worshipped. 

80. Vhglu'httntreg*.] Puelloe vena- 
tncis. Diana, the fahied goddess of 
hunting; she, out of chastity, avoid- 
ed all company of men, retired into 
the woods, and there exercised her- 
self in hunting. 

81. Trident.] Neptune's trident 
vas a sort of spear with three prongs 
at the end, iu\i\ denoted his l)cing 
king of the sea, which surrounded the 
three then known parts of the world. 
With this instrument he is usually 
represented, and with this he was 
supposed to govern the sea, and even 
to Hhake llje earth itself; so that there 
is no wonder that the ?u|x?rstitious 
heathen shoiiM ^\vcar by it, as Nep- 



tune was so considerable an object of 
their veneration and worship. See 
ViRO. JRn. i. 142-149. et al. 

-^athfr of jEgeiuJ] Mgens was 
the son of Neptune, the father of 
Theseus. He reigned at Athens — 
he threw himself into the iEgean sea, 
which M'as so named after him. 

82. Herculean bovps.] Perhaps the 
poet particularly here alludes to those 
fatal bows and arrows of Hercules, 
which he gave to Philoctetcs, the son 
of Pasas, king of Melibasa, a city of 
Thessaly, at the foot of mount Ossn ; 
and which weapons, unless Phi- 
loctetes had carried to Troy, it 
was fated that the city could not 
have been taken. See ViRO. JEn* 
iii. 403. and note, Delph. 

85. Armories of ht'ofetu] Juvenal 
held the Roman mytholog}' in great 
contempt; he certainly means here 
to deride the folly of imagining that 
the gods had arsenals or repositories 
of arms. 

84. A fatlier, ^c] Here is an al- 
lusion to the story of Thyestes, the 
brother of At reus, xvho, having com- 
mitted adulterv with the wife of 
Atreus, Atreus in revenge killed and 
dressed the child bom of her, and 
served him up to his brother at hi» 
own table. 

The defrauder is represented as 
perjuring himself by many oaths ; 
and now he wishes, that the fate of 
Thyestes niav be his, that he mav 
have his son dressed and served up 
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If that same thing no mortal can know. Behold, with how 

ffreat 
A voice he denies it, what steadiness there is of feigued 

countenance. 
By the rays of the sun, and the Tarpeian thunderbolts he 

swears; 
And the javelin of Mars, and the darts of the Cyirhfleaii 

prophet ; 
By the snafts, and the quiver of the virgin-huntress, 80 
And by thy trident, O Neptune, father of Mgeus : 
He adds also the Herculean bows, and the spear of Mi- 
nerva, 
Whatever the armories of heaven have of weapons ; 
And truly if he be a father, I would eat, says ne, a doleful 
Part of the head of my boiled son, and wet with Pharian 
vinegar. 85 

There are who place all things in the chances of Fortune, 
And believe the world to be moved by no governor. 
Nature turning about the changes both of the light and year, 
And therefore intrepid they touch any altars whatsoever. 
Another is fearing lest punishment may follow a crime : 

to Ubie for him to eat, if he be guilty 88. Nature, jr.] A blind prind- 

of the fraud which is laid to his charge, pie, which they call nature, bringing 

85. Part of the head.2 Sinciput about the revolutions of days and 
signifies the forepart, or, perhaps, years^Clucis et anni)-~acting merelj 
one half of the head, when divided mechanically, and without design, 
downwards. See Aivsw. Quasi te- 89. Intrepid they touch, j'^^*}— 
mu*a/7f</— or, a scindcndo, from whence When a man would put another to 
sinciput. his solemn oath, he brought him to a 

^^Pharian XHitegar."] Pharos was temple, and there made him swear, 

an island of Egypt, from whence laying his hand upon the altar. But 

came the best vinegar, of which were what constraint could this have on the 

made sauces and seasonings for vie- consciences of those who did not be- 

tuals of various kinds. The poet lieve in the interference of the gods 

does not add this without an ironical — what altars could they be afraid to 

fling at the luxury of his day. touch, and to swear by in the most 

86. There arc, ^r.] t. e. There solemn manner, if they thought tha( 
are some so utheistically inclined, as perjury was not noticed ? 

to attribute all events to mere chance. 90. Another, f c] The poet, hav* 

87. The trorhl to be mated, A^c.] — ing before mentioned atheists, who 
Epicurus and his followtrs acknow- thought the world governed by mere 
ledged that there were gods, but that chance, or, though they might allow 
they took no care of human affairs, that there were gods, yet that thette 
nor interfered in the management of did not concern themselves m the or- 
the world. So Hob. sat. v. lib. L 1* dering of human afi^rs, now comes 
101-3. to another sort, who did really allow, 

Deos didici securum agere cevum, not only the existence, but also the 

iVVr, $i quid miri JUdat naturae providence of .the gods, and ilieir at- 

Deos id tention to what puMied among mor- 

Tristi't c.r alto cetli demittere tecto, tais, and yet such persons having a 
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Hie putat esse Deos, et pejerat, atque ita secum ; 

Decernat quodcunque volet de corpore nostro 

Isis, et irato feriat mea lumlna sistro, 

Dummodo vel csecus teneam, quos abnego, nummos. 

Et phthisis, et vomicae putres, et dimidium cms 95 

Sunt tanti P pauper locupletem optare podagram 

Ne dubitet Ladas, ^ non eget Anticjrra, nee 

Archigene : quid enim velocis gloria plantse 

Prsestat, et esuriens Pisaeae ramus olivae ? 

Ut sit magna, TAMEN ceET£ LENTA IHA BBOfttTM EST. 

Si curant iffitur cunctos punire nocentes, 101 

Quando aa me venient r sed et exorabile numen 
Fortasse experiar : solet his i^^nosoere Multi 
Committunt eadem diverso cnmina fato. 
lUe crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hie diadema. 105 

■alvo, to console theimelves under the deny his ever having received it, but 
fiommission of crimes* which he well to defy aU punishment, and its con- 
describes in the following lines. sequences, so that he may but suo- 

91. Thiu with himseff.] i e. Thus ceed in his perjury and fraud, and 
argues with himself, allowing and stfll keep the money in his pos* 
fearing that he will be punished. session. 

92. " Let Isis,'' ^c] Isis was on- 95. Aphthuic] (From Gr. ^S»<r»5, a 
ginally an Egyptian goddess; but the ^.,,, to corrupt.) A consumption 
Romans having adopted her among J^ ^^^ lungs. ^^ 
thdr deiUes, they built her a temple _p^^;2 «^«.] Vomico-impoa. 
«t Rome, where they worshipped her. ^^umes of a very malignant IcindT^ 
She was supposed to be much con- g^ jj^j ^ ^ j^ f j^^ ^^^ ,^ 
cerned m mflictmg disuses and ma- ^ amputated, on account of in- 
Jadi^ on mankmd, and particularly ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ threatened mor- 
on the perjured. ,.g^^j^„^ 

^^93. Strtke my eye,,-] Stnke me 9^^ ^^^^ comequence] Tanti- 

!I!.^«.-rv,i^r,m.lThesistrumu'as tZ^^.Z''^'''^'''^:^: "*• '^ 
. , . ^ '» .. • 1 counterbalance the joy of possessins 

a musical instrument ; it is variously ^ j^ ^^^^^^ - monev 

described, but generally thought to _^«^,.j The nai;e of a famous 

be a sort of Umbrel of an oval, or a ^ ^^.^j, ^^„ .^e prize at Uic 

tnangiilar form, with loose rings on Olympic rames 

the fd^es, which, being struck with 'g^^j.^ Hch go,d,] So called, be- 

^nnH tT r • P^^^"^^ '?"" ^^^^ i^ usually Attacks the rich and 
sound. The Eg}ptian8 used it in luxurious. 

battle instead of a tnimi>et. It was r^ hm >j«^- -.^^ ^^ * a j*^ t 

-I- , I u *u • -L /• T • ^ . — // f^ "^' ^^^ want AnttcyraA^^^ 

also used by the pnests of Isis at her ; ^ tt k« k« ««» ^^a * .• ■* 

-la ^ J .u J J 1- 1*. I. <?. If he be not mad. Anticyra, an 

sacnhces, and the goddess hei'self was :„i„„j «*• .u« k^^w i r 

J -u J I ij- -1 -1^ island of the Archipeloiro, was fa- 

described as holding one in lier nirht ^«„., r«^ ,>^,^..„;^ r -ft » 

. . ° ° mous for producing gicat quantities 

„"• . . , „ of the best hellebore, which the an- 

Hcr angry sistrum-perhypnllagen ^^^^^ esteemed good to purge the 

^^for the angry goddess with her ^ead in cases of madness. Whence 

*'*i'!"'"* ^, .IT . naviga Anticyrarn, was so niucL as 

V ^\^''^^l^' '^"^^u *u^ ^"""^"^^ «« say-vou are mad. See Hon. Ub. 
here describes one, who, having mo- jj j^J -[ | jg^ 

ney intrusted t^ hira, refuses to de- ' ^^^ Archigcnc». \ Some fmnous phy- 

^hn t r>r '" """^^ T"',^,"^ ^»^i*"' remarkable, i>erhap., for cii- 
who la danng enough, not only to ing madness. 
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He thinks there are gods, and forswears, and thus with 

himself— • 91 

" Let Isis decree whatever she will concerning this body 
" Of mine, and strike my eyes with her angry sistrura, 
<^ So that, even blind, I may keep the money which I 

deny. 
^^ Are a phthisic, or putrid sores, or half a leg 95 

'^ Of sucn consequence P let not poor Ladas doubt to wish 

« for 
*< The rich gout, if he does want Anticjrra, nor 
** Archigenes : for what does the glory of a swift foot 
" Avail nim, and the hungry branch of the Pisasan olive?** 
" Though the anger of the gods be great, yet cer- 

" tainlv it is slow. 100 

" If they take care therefore to punish all the guilty, 
" When will they come to me ? — But, perhaps too, the 

" deity 
** Exorable I may experience : he useth to forgive these 

*' things. 
** Many commit the same crimes with a different fate. 
*^ One has borne the cross as a reward of wickedness, ano- 

" ther a diadem."" 105 

— 77*<r glory of a rte{ft foot, ^c] 101. If they take care, ^c] q. rf. 

What good does the applause got by If they do observe the actions of men, 

his swiftness do him ? it will not fill and attend to iwhat they do, so as to 

liis belly. take order for the punishment of 

99. Hungry hrancJi of the PUceam guilt, wherever they find it, yet it 
€Hi>c,\ Pisa was a district of Elis, in may be a great while before it comet 
Peloponnesus, in which was Olym- to my turn to be punished. 

pia, where the Olympian games were 1(^ Eawable, Jjy.J It may be I 

celebrated : the victors in which were shall escape all punishment ; for per- 

crowned with chaplets made of olive haps I may obtain forgiveness, and 

branches, hence called Pisanm. find the Oeir, easy to be entreated. 

The hungry branch — t. e. that will — He lueiht j^c."} i, e. Ci*imes 

afford no lood to the gainers of it. — of this sort, which are not commit- 

See note on 1. 93, ad fin. ted out of contempt of the Deity, 

The speaker here means, that to be but merely to get a little money, he 

tick and rich, is better than to be usually forgives, 

healthy and poor ; that the famous 1(XK DiJJirent f(Ue.'\ Another sub- 

Ladas, unless he were mad, would terfuge of a guilty conscience is, that 

sooner choose to be laid up with the though, in some instances, wrong 

gout and be rich, than to enjoy all doers are punished grievously, yet in 

the glory of the Olympic games and others they succeed so happily ta to 

be poor. obtain rewards ; so that the event of 

100. Tho' the angert 4f^ ] Another wickedness is veiy diU'erent to differ- 
flattcrs himself, that, though punish- ent people. 

ment may be heavily inflicted some 105. Borne the cross, 4*^* J The 

time or other, yet the evil day may same species of wickedness that has 

be a great way oC See £ccL viii. brought one man to the gallows, has 

1 1. exalted another to a throne. 
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Sic animum dire trepidum formidine culpte 

Confirmant. Tunc tc sacra ad delubra vocantem 

Pra?cedit, trahere imo ultro, ac vexare paratus. 

Nam cum magna malse spperest audacia causa?, 

Creditura multisfiducia: mimum agit ille, 110 

TTrbani qualem fugitivus scurra Catulli. 

Tu miser exclamas, ut Stentora vincerc possis, 

Vel {x)titis (juantum Gradivus Honiericus : audis, 

Juniter, iia?c ? nee labia moves, cum mittcre vocem 

DeDueraSy vel marmoreus, vel aheneus? autcur 115 

In carbone tuo charta pia thura soluta 

Ponimus, et sectum vituli jecur, albaquc porci 

Omenta ? ut video, nullum discrimen habendum est 

Effigies inter vestras, statuamque Bathylli. 

Accipe, c^uas contra valeat solatia ferre, 1^ 

Et qui nee Cynicos, nee Stoica dogmata legit 

106-7. Thut thry confirm,] By all 111. Witty CatuUut.] Some cx- 

thesc specious and deceitful reaiton- pound urbani, here, as the cognomen 

ings, they cheat themdelvcs into the of this Catullus, 
coramiii^ion of crinic$« and endea- 112. Vou miserable exchinu] You* 

▼our to silence the remonstrances and half mad with texation at finding 

terrors of a guily conscience. yourself thus treated, and in amaze- 

108. He precedes^ fc] Thus con- ment at the impudence of such a per- 
fident, the wretch whom you sum- jury* break forth aloud. 

mon to the temple, in order to swear 112. Stentor.^ A Gr(.>cian mention- 
to his innocence, leads the way be* ed by Homer, II. i 1. 785-6. to have 
fore you, as if in the utmost haste to a voice as loud as fifty people to- 
purge himself by oath. gcther. 

— Ready to draw ^ ^c.\ He is ready 113. Homerican Gradims.^ Ho- 

to drag you along by force, and to mer says, II. i 860-2.) that when 

harasx and tcaze you to get on faster. Mars ^-as wounded by Diomede, he 

in order to bring him to his oath. roared so loud that he frightened the 

109. JVhcn great impudence^ ^cl Grecians and Trojans, and made a 
When a man is impudent enough, noise as loud as 10,000 men to- 
however guilty, to set a good face gethcr. 

upon the matter, this is mistaken by In some such manner as this, 

many for a sign of honest confidence, wouldst thou, my friend, Calvinus, 

arising from innocence. exclaim, and callout to Jupiter. 

110. He acts the farce ^ ^c] AI- 114. Nor mox'e ytmr lips.] Canst 
luding to a play written by one Lu- thou be a silent hearer, O JupiUT, of 
cius Catullus, callc>d the Phasmn, or such perjuries as these ? wilt thou not 
Vision, (see sat. viii. 185-(:.) in which so much as utter a word against such 
there was a character of a buflbon, things, when one should think thou 
who ran away from hit master, after oughtest to threaten vengeance, wert 
having cheated him, and then vexed, thou even made of marble or brass, 
and even provoked him, that he like thine images which are among 
might be brought to swear himself us ? 

off, cheerfully propoe«ing thus to be 11.5. Or xvln/.] Where is the u 

perjured. This play is lost by time, to what purpose is it ? 

•othat nothing certain can be said 11(>-17. I^ivm the U)os'd paper. 

concerning this allusion ; but what is Some think that the offerers used to 

here said (after Holy day) seems pro* bring their incense wrapped up in pa- 

bable. per, and, coming to that altar, they 

1^ 
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Thus the mind trembling with the fear of dire guilt 
They confirm : then you, calling him to the sacred shrines. 
He precedes, even ready of his own accord to draw you, 

and to teaze you. 
For when great impudence remains to a bad cause, 
It is believed confidence by many : he acts a farce, 110 
Such as the fugitive buffoon of the witty Catullus. 
You miserable exclaim, so as that you might overcome 

Stentor, 
Or rather as much as the Homcrican Gradivus : " Do you 

" hear, 
" O Jupiter, those things ? nor move your lips, when you 

" ought 
*' To send forth your voice, whether you are of marble or 

" of brass ? or why, 11 5 

" On thy coal, put we the pious frankincense from the 

" loosed 
" Paper, and the cut liver of a calf, and of an hog 
" The white caul ? as I see, there is no difference to be 

** reckoned, 
** Between your images, and the statue of Bathyllus.*" 
Hear, what consolations on the other hand one may bring, 
And who neither hath read the Cynics, nor the Stoic docr 

trines, differing 121 

opened the paper, and poured the friend utter with so mueh vehemence, 

incense out m it upon the fire. there is very keen raillery against 

But others, by charta soluta (abl. the folly and superstition- that pre- 

absol.) understand a reference to the vailed at Rome, uhich Juvenal held 

custom, mentioned sat. x. 55. (see in the highest contempt. This al- 

note there,) of fastening pieces of pa- most reminds one of that fine sar- 

per, containing vows, upon the images cosm of the prophet Elijah — 1 Kings 

of the gods, and taking them off xviii. 27. 

vrhen their prayers were granted, af- 120. Hear^ ^r.} The poet is now 

ter which they ofibrcd what they had taking another ground to console his 

vowed- friend, by rt presenting to him the 

117. ** The cut /irrr,*' Jr.] The frequency not only of the same, but 

liver cut out of a calf, and the caul of much greater injuries tlvm what 

which covered the inwards of an bog, he has suffered ; and that he, in bc- 

were usual offerings. ing ill used, is onlv sl^aring tlie com- 

119. *• Tfte Hutuc of BaihyUut.'^] mon lot of mankiild, from wl. ch he 

A fiddler and a player, whose statue is not to think himself exempt. 

was erected in the temple of Juno, 120. JItar.] Accipc — uuribus un- 

at Samos, by the tyrant Polycrates. der.«'t(X)d. 

— q. d. At this rate, I do not see that 121. Ntiih^'r hath read'\ Never 

there is any difference between thy hath made these his stud}, 

images, O Jupiter, and those that — T/tc Ci/7tU*.] 'Ihe followers of 

may be erected in honour of a fiddler. Diogoncfi 

In this expostulatory exclamation -—Stoic doctnncs.] The doctrines 

to Jupiter, which the poet makes his of Zeno and hid followers, who wer^ 

2q 
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A C^^nicis tunic& distantia ; non Epicurum 

Suspicit exigui laetum plantaribiis norti. 

Curentur dubii inedicis majoribus ttgriy 

Tu yenam vel discipulo committe Philipp. 125 

Si nullum in terns tarn detestabile factum 
Ostendisy taceo ; nee pugnis casdere pectus 
Te veto, nee pland faciem contundere palmA ; 
Quandoquidem accepto claudenda est janua damnoy 
£t majore domus ^mitu, majore tumultu 130 

Plan^ntur nummi, quam funera : nemo dolorem 
Fingit in hoc casu, vestem diducere summam 
Contentusy vexare oculos humore coacto : 
Ploratur lachrymis amissa pecunia veris. 
Sed si cuncta vides simili fora plena querela : 135 

Si decies iectis diversa parte tabellis, 

called Stoici, from rva, a porch, «& sufficient for Uie purpose, though 

where thej taught. I do not read or study such great phi- 

-^IffMng, 4fc] The people dif- losophers. 
fered from each other in their dress, ^-^FMRp,] Some surgeon of no 

the Cynics wearing no tunic (a sort gK«t credit or reputation ; hut even 

of waistcoat) under their cloaks, as his apprentice might be trusted to 

the Stoics did ; but both agreed in «dvise bleeding, or not, in a slight 

teaching the contempt of money, and disorder. So you may safely trust 

of the change of fortune. to my advice in your present circum- 

122. Epicurus.] A philosopher of stances, though I am no deep phiio. 

Athens, a temperate and sober man, sopher; a little common sense will 

who lived on bread and water and serve the turn, 
herbs t he placed man*s chief happi- The whole of these two last lines 

ness in the pleasure and tranquillity is allegorical ; the idaas are takes 

of the mind. He died of the stone AxHn bodily disorder, but are to be 

at Athens, aged seventytwo. His transferred to the mind, 
scholars afterwards sadly perverted 126. ^ you thew, fc] CouJd you 

his doctrines, by making the plea- shew no act in all the world so vil» 

Bures of the body the chi^good, and as this which has been done towards 

ran into those excesses which brought you, I would say no more— I would 

a great scandal on the sect. Suspicit freely abandon you to your sorrows, 

•—lit. looks Up to. as a most singularly unhappy man. 

124. DnbloHM »ick\ fc] Those who 127. Nor do /, jr.] i. <■. Go on. 
arc so ill, that their recovery is like a man frantic with grief— beat 
doubtful, should be committed to the your breast — slap your face till it be 
care of very experienced and able black and blue. 

physicians. 129. SiitcCf jfr.] In a time of 

80, those who arc afflicted with mourning lor any great loss, it was 

heavy misfortunes, stand in need of usual to shut the doors and windows. 

the most grave and learned advice. — Lof« Icing received.] A loss of 

125. Commit your veint ^.] A money incurred..— He is here rallying 
person whose cause of illness is but his ftiiBiid Calvinus.— ^ d. Inasmuch 
slight, may trust himself in the hands as the loss of money is looked upon 
of a young beginner. as the most serious of all losses. 

So you, Calvinus, whose loss is doubtless you ought to bewail your 

but comparatively slight, have no misfortune, with every circumstance 

need of Stoics, or Cynics, or of such of the most unfeigned sorrow, 
a one as Epkurus, to console you ; I I90> Mouming rf tht hoiue, ^r,] 
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From the Cynics by a tunic : nor admires Epicurus 

Happy in the plants of a small garden. 

The aubious sick may be taken care of by greater physi- 

cians, 
Do you commit your vein even to the disciple of Philip. 

If you shew no fact in all the earth so detestable, 126 
I am silent : nor do I forbid you to beat your breast 
With your fists, not to bruise your face with your open 

palm ; 
Since, loss being received, the gate is to be shut. 
And with greater mourning of the house, with a greater 

tumult, 180 

Money is bewailed than funerals : nobody feigns grief 
In this case, content to sever the top of the garment. 
To vex the eyes with constrained moisture : 
Lost money is deplored with true tears. 134* 

But if you see all the courts filled with the like complaint. 
If, tablets being read over ten times, by the different 

party, 

L ^. Of the family— ibr* to be sure. The poet in this, nxid the piieood- 

the Io«s of money is a greater subject ing lines on this subject, finely sati- 

of grief, and more lamented than the rizes the avarice and selfishness of 

deaths of relations. mankind, as well as their hypocrisy* 

131. Nobody fetgnt^ ^.] The and all want of real feelings, where 
grief for loss of nooney is very sin- self is not immediately concerned* 
cere, however feigned it usually is at 135. If you tee^ 4"^.] q, d. How- 
funerals, ever I might permit you to indulge in 

133. Content to lever, fc] No- sorrow, if no instance of such fraud 

. body contents himself with the mere and villainy had happened to any 

outward show of grief-»«udi as rend- body but yourself^ yet if it be cveiy 

ing the upper edge of a garment, day s experience, if the courts of jus- 

nhich was an usual sign of grief. tice are filled with complaints of the 

133. Vex t/te eyes, f c] To rub same kind, why should you give 
the eyes, in order to squeeze out a yourself up to grief, as singularly 
few forced tears* wretched, w^hen what has happened 

See Terext. Eun. act. L sc. L to you is the frequent lot of others ? 
where Parmeno is, describing the 136. If tablets.] t. e. Deeds or ob* 

fieigoed grief of Phsedria's mistress, ligations written on tablets. 
and where this circumstence of dlssi* ^-^ead ovcr^ fc] i, e. Often read 

tnulation is finely touched : aver in the hearing of witnesses, as 

Jiec verba ttnd meherde fkU& la- ivell as of the parties. 

erutnula, '••By the dijtrent party. \ This ex- 

Qnam^ ocuio* tcrendo mUeret ttx pression is very obscure, and does not 

vi expresserii appear to me to have been satisfacto- 

RfitifigHrt, j-c. rily elucidated by commentators.— « 

So ViRO. JSn. ii. 1. 196L Some read di versa In parte, and ex- 

Captiqme dolis lachrymisque coactL plain it to mean, that the deeds had 

134. Lort wumey it deplored, ^.] been read over in difTcrent placse — 
When wc see a man deploring the variis in locis, says the Delphin intar# 
loss of money, we may btUeve the pretation. However, after mudi 
cinccrity of his tears. consideration, I rather appxtn-c oC 
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Vana suporvacui dicunt chirographa ligni, 

Ar^ruit ipsoruin quos litera, gt'inmaque prinoeps 

Saitlonyclies, loculis qua; custoditur eburnts : 

Tcn\ 6 (lelicuis, extra communia censes 140 

Poneiidum ? Qui tu gallina? filius alba?, 

Nos vilcs puUi nati infolicibus ovis ? 

liiMii pateris modicam, ct mcdiocri bile ferendam, 

Si flocta.s oculos nmjora ad criniina : Confer 

Conduct uni latroncni, incendia sulphurc ccepta, 145 

Atque dole), primos cum ianua colligit ignes : 

ConFcr et hos, veteris qui tollunt grandia templi 

Pocula adorandie rubiginis, et populoruni 

Dona, vel antiquo positas a rep^ coronas. 

Usee ibi si non sunt, minor extat sacrilegus, qui 150 

lladat inaurati femur Ilerculis, et faciem ipsani 

rcadinfc divcrsa parte, by the diflTorcnt within another, for its greater rocui- 

(I. r. the opposite) \virXy. Par» meant, rity. By this circunii-tance, the p<>ct 

tometimes, a side or party in con- seems to hint, that the vile practice 

tcnti<m. AiN!«w. In thiu view, it which he mentions \\ as by no means 

exaggerates the impiulonce and vil- confined to the lower sort of |)eoplo, 

lainv of a man who denied his deed but had made its way among the rich 

or obligation, seeing that his adver- and great. 

•ary, the credil(»r, having frequent^ liTX O twrrt Sir,] Deliciaf^ — homi- 

rcak over the deed, could not be nis understood. An ironical apostro- 

lAistakcn as to its contents, any moi-c phe to his friend, 
than the debtor, who had signified Deliciae is often used to denote a 

and sealed it, as well us heard it read darling, a minion, in which a per- 

over. son delights : here deliciaH might be 

137. Thi'if *«'//•] /. r. The fraudu* rendered choice, favourite, i. c. <jf 
lent debtors say, that the hu!id-writ- fortune — as if exempted from the 
Jngs rnintained in the bonds are fulhc cimimon af.Tidents of life— as if put 
and vf#id. or placed out of their reach. 

Sn])crvac;nis menus supL-rflticns— 1 U. 7/osr.] Why — by what mecns 

aerving to no piir{K)sc or ii.*e. — S-ip-^r- — hoxv can you make it out ? 

vaciii ligni, i. c, of the uisrri!K.ti — The iiU'sprinff of a Thtic hcn,\ 

wooden tablets, which are of no use. The colour of white was deeuied 

though the obligation Im! written on Uicky. This expression appears to 

them. have been proverbial in JuvenaPs 

q, do Notwithstanding the hand- time to denote a man that ib born to 

writing appears against them, signed be happy and fortunate, 

and :>ealed by themselves, and that Some bupix>se the original of thia 

before witnesses, yet they declare saying to l>c the story told by Sueto- 

that it is all false, a mere deceit, and nius in his life of GallMi, where he 

of no obligation vvhat.«oever — they mentions an eagle, which soaring 

plead, non est factum, as we say. over the head of Livia, a little aAer 

138. H7/0I/I thdr incii letter con- her marriage with Augustus, let fall 
victt.] Whaso own hand- wilting into her lap a white hen, with a lau- 
proves it to lie their own deed. rei branch in her mouth ; which hen, 

-^A primi/xil ffcm, ^c.]T[\Kir He»\ licing prcj^erved, Ijecame so fruitful, 

Tist upon n sardonyx of great value, that the place where this happened 

ti'ith which they sealed the de«L whs called Villa ad Gallinus. 

139. fyhh'h it kt'pt, ^c.\ Kept in But the poet saying nothing of 
splendid cases of ivory, perhaps one fruitfuine<?, but of the colour only, 
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They say the hand-writings of the useless wood are vain. 
Whom tneir own letter convicts, and a principal gem 
Of a sardonyx, Arhich is kept in ivory boxes. 
Think you, O sweet Sir, that out of common things 140 
You are to be put? How are you the offspring of a white hen. 
We, vile chickens hatched from unfortunate eggs ? 
You suffer a moderate matter, and to be borne with mode- 
rate choler. 
If you bend your eyes to greater crimes : compare 
The hired thief, burnings begun with sulphur, 14f5 

And by deceit, when the gate collects the first fires ; 
Compare also these, who take away the large cups 
Of an old temple, of venerable rust, and the gifts 
Of the people, or crowns placed by an ancient king. 
If these arc not there, there standis forth one less sacrile^- 
ous, who 150 

May scrape the thigh of a gilt Hercules, and the very 
face of 

it is rather to be supposed that Eras* till too late to prevent the mischief, 

mus M right in attributing this pro- -^CollecU the first firet,"] So as to 

verb to the notion which the Romans prevent those who arc in the house 

had of a white colour, that it denoted from getting out, and those who are 

luck or happiness, as dies albi, and without from getting in, to afford 

albo lapillo noUti, and the like. any assistance. It is not improbable 

142. Unfortunate eggs,} The infe- that the poet here glances at the 
licibus ovis, put here in opposition to monstrous act of Kcro, who set 
the white hen, seems to imply the Rome on fire. 

eggs of some birds of unhappy omen, 147. Large cups^ Ac.^ \Mio are 

as crows, ravens, &c. figuratively to guilty of sacrilege, m stealing the 

denote those who are born to be un- sacred vessels which have been for 

fortunate. ages in some antique temple, and 

Sctpc sinistra cavA pradlrit ab ilice w hich are venerable from the rust 

Cor nix. which they have contracted by time. 

ViRG. eel. L 18 ; and ix. 15. 146-9. The gifts pf the peoplc,]^^ 

143. With moderate choter, jr.] i. Rich and magnificent offerings, given 
e. Moderate wrath, anger, resent- to some shrine by a whole people to- 
ment, when you condder how much gcther, in honour of the god that 
greater injuries others suffer from presided there. 

greater crimes. 149. Crovns placed, jr.] As by 

l^U Compare*] Consider in a com- Romulus and other kings, whose 

parative view. crowns, in honour of their memory, 

145w Hired tftief.] Or cut-throat, were hung up in the temples of the 

who is hired for the horrid purpose gods. 

of assassination. ISO. J^ these are not tfiere.] If it 

— Burnings begun vith suIphurJJ so happen that there be no such va- 

Which Iv here put, by synec. for all luable relics as these now mentioned, 

sort of cumbustible matter with yet some petty sacrilegious thief will 

which incendiaries fire houses. deface and rob the statues of the 

146. By deceit.] In a secret man- gods, 

ner, by aitfblly laying the destructive 151. Scrape the thigh, jr.] To get 

naterialsy so it not to be difcovered a little gold from iu 
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Neptuni, qui bracteolam de Castore ducat* 

An dubitet, solitus totum conflare Tonantem ? 

Confer et artifices, mercatoremque veneni, 

Et dcducendum corio bovis in mare, cum quo 155 

Clauditur adversis innoxia simia fatis. 

Hasc quota pars scelerum, quae custos Gallicus urbis 

Usque a Lucifero, donee lux occidat^ audit ? 

Huinani generis mores tibi nosse volenti 

Suflicit una domus; paucos consume dies, et 160 

Dicere te miserum, postquam illinc veneris, aude. 

Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus P aut quis 

In Meroc crasso majorem infante mamiliam ? 

Cierula quis stupuit Grermani lumina, flavam 

Cflesariem, ct madido torquentem cornua cirro ? 165 

Nempe quod hsec illis natura est omnibus una. 

Ad subitas Thracuni volucres, nubemquc sonoram 

151-2. Face of yeptuHf,] Some Gallicus was appointed, under Do- 
image of Neptune, the beard whereof mitian, pnefectuti urbi», who had 
was of gold. c(^(niiance of capital offences, and 

15«. Draw off fhe kaf-ffold, 4"<*] «at ever}' day on criminal causca..- 

Peel it ofT, in order to steal it, from There ut great force in the word rtittot 

the image of Castor ; there were great here, it means a jailer, and denotes 

treasures in his temple. See saL xlv. that Rome at this time resembled a 

L 26a prison, the chief mapftrate of which 

153. Will he hrsUatf.] At such wasnobetter than a jailer, 
comparatively small matters as these, 158. From the momifig.^ Ludfero. 
who could steal a whole stntue of Ju- The planet Venus, when seen at day- 
pitcr, and then melt it down ; and break, is called Lucifer — i. f. the 
n-ho can make a pitictice of such a bringer of light. Sec sat. Tiii. 12!. 
thing ? A man who accustoms him- A^ascerr prtrqnc dlcm venit'ns age 
self to greater crimen, cannot be hup- Lucifer almum. 

posed to het>itate about committing Virg. eel. viii. 1. 17. 

less. Lucifer ortui crai,— 

154. Contrixrrs^ and the merchant Ov. Met. ir. 66 i, 
trf poison.] Those who make and It is not to be supposed that the 
those who sell i)oisoiious com positions, prscfectus urbis literally sat from 
Ibr the pur|)()Mes of sorcery and morning to night erer}- day, but that 
witclwraft, or for killing persons in a he was continually, as the phrase 
secret and clandestine manner. See among us imports, hearing cuukcs. 
Htm. sat. ix. lib. i.31 ; and epod. ix. in which the most atrocious crimes 
1* 61. were discoTcrcd and punished. 

155. Launched info llie sea, ^c] 160. One house snjfices^ q. d.J If ^ 
Parricides were put into a siick made you desh-e to be let into a true history ' 
of an ox's hide, together with an ape, of human wickedness, on attendance 
a cock, a serpent, and a dog, and at the house of Gallicus alone will be 
tlm)wn into the sea. Sec sat. sufficient for your purpose. 

viii. 21i. The fate of these jKwr in- — Sjtcnd a few dupx^ ijr.] Attend 
nocent animals is very cniel, they there for a few da,\ s, and when yon 
having done no wrong. Dedudcccn- come ai/iay, dare, if \ou am, to call 
dum. Met. See Vino. G. i. ^oo, yourself unhappy, after hearing w hat 
157. Keeper of the city.} Rutilius you have heard at the house of Galli- 

cus. Domus is a \er\ general wordi 
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Neptune, who may draw ofF the leaf-gold from Castor. 
Wni he hesitate, who is used to melt a whole Thunderer ? 
Compare also the contrivers, and the merchant of poison, 
And him to be launched into the sea in the hide of an ox. 
With whom an harmless ape, by adverse fates, is shut 

up. 156 

How small a part this of the crimes, which Gallicus, the 

keeper of the city. 
Hears from the morning, until the light goes down? 
To you who are willing to know the manners of the human 

race 
One house suffices ; spend a few days, and dare 160 

To call yourself miserable, after you come from thence. 
Who wonders at a swoln throat m the Alps ? or who 
In Meroe at a breast bigger than a fat infant p 
Who has been amazed at the blue eyes of a Grerman, his 

yellow 
Hair, and twisting his curls with a wet lock ? IGS 

Because indeed this one nature is to them all. 
At the sudden birds of the Thracians, and the sonorous 

cloud, 

and need not be restricted here to curled lock of hair; The Germans 

8ignify the private house of the judge, used to wet their locks with ointment 

but may be understood of the court of some kind, perhaps that thejr 

or place nhcrc he sat to hear causes, might the more easily take, and rc- 

162. SwoIh throat, j^.] The in- main in, the shape in which the 
habitants about the Alps have gene- fashion was to put them ; something 
rally great swellings about their like our use of pomatum; or the 
throats, occasioned, as some suppose, ointment which they used might be 
by drinking snow water. The French aome perfume. Comp. Hob. lib. ii. 
call these protuberances on the out* ode viu L IS, 

side of the tlirout, goitres. 166. Because, ^^.] Nobody would 

163. McroiL] An iitlnnd surround- be surprised at seeing a German as 
cd by the Nile. The women of this above mentioned, and for this rea.son« 
island arc said to have breasts of an because all the Germans do the same, 
enormous size. Our poet is hardly it is the one universal fashion aniur^ 
to be understood literally. them. Natura sometimes signifies-, a 

164w Blue ryes, j-c. ) Tacit, dc way or method. 

Mor. Germ, says, that the Germans 167. Sudden birds, ^cj A fltfiht 

have truces et camileoa oculos, et of cranes coming imexpecicdly from 

comas nitilas— 4icrce and blue eyes, Strymon, a river of Thrace, 

and red hair. Strymonite grties, 

16a. Twisting his curls,"] Comu_ See Vibo^ G. L 120 ; ^n. x. 2S3, 

lit. an bom ; but is used in many ^Souorous iloud,^ The cranes are 

senses to express things that bear a birds of passage, and Sy in great 

resemUance to an horn — as here, the numbers when they change their di- 

Germans twisted their hair in such a mate, which they were supposed to 

manner, as that the curls stood up do when the winter set in in Thrace ; 

and looked like horns. they made a great noise as they ilev«. 

— A vet hckJ] Clrrut signifies a See iEn. z. iiioJ^ 
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Pygmeus parviB currit bellator in armis : 
Mox impar hotti, raptusque per aera curvis 
Uoguibus a sevd fertur grue : si videas hoc 
Gentibus in nostris, risu quaterere : sed illic, 
Quanquam eadcm asaduc spectentur praelia, ridet 
Nemo, ubi tota cohors pede non est aUior uno, 
Nullane perjuri capitis, fraudisque nefands 
Poena ent ? abreptum Crede hunc graviore catena 
Protinus, et nostro (quid plus velit ira ?) necari 
Arbitrio : manet ilia tamen jactura, nee unquam 
De{)ositum tibi sospcs erit : sed corpore trunco 
Invidiosa dabit minimus solatia sanguis : 
At vindicta bonum viti jucundius iusk, 
Nempe hoc indocti, quorum prascoroia nullis 
Interdum, aut levibus videas flagrantia causis : 
Quantulacunque adeo est occasio, sufficit ira. 
Chrysippus non dicet idem, nee mite Thaletis 
Ingenium, dulcique senex vicinus Hymetto, 



170 



175 



180 



185 



1S8. Piigmman varrioTf ^.] Th« 

Pygmies (from wvy/*W> the fist, or a 
measure of space from the e(bow to 
the hand, a cubit) were a race of 
people in Thracev which were said to 
be only three inches high. Aiysw. 
Juvenal sa^-s, a foot, L 173. They 
were said always to be at war with 
the cranes. 

LHtle armtJ] His diminutive 

weapons. 

169. The cncmyJ] The cranes. 

171. In oitr nationxt ^c] In our 
part of the world, if an instance of 
this sort were to happen, it would 
appear highly ridiculous ; to see a lit- 
tle man fighting; a crane, and then 
flown away with in the talons of the 
bird, would make you shake your 
sides with laughter, from the singu- 
larity of such a sight. 

172. Thr seme fxifilct, jr.] In 
that part of the world, there being 
no singularity or novelty in the mat- 
ter, though the same thing happens 
constantly, nobody is seen to laugh, 
howe\'er ridiculous it may be to eee 
an army of pco]ile, not one of which 
is above a foot high. 

The poet means to infier from all 
this, that it is the singuhirity and no- 
velty of events which make them 
i»ondcred at : hence his friend Calvi- 
nus is so amazed and grieved that he 



should be defrauded, looking upon it 
as peculiar to him ; whereas, if he would 
look at what is going forward in the 
world, particularly in courts of civil 
and criminal judicature, he would see 
nothing to be surprised at, with re< 
spect to his own case, any more than 
he would be surprised, if he went 
among the Gennans, to see blue ej-es, 
and red hair, or locks curled and 
wetted with some ointment, seeing 
they all appear alike. Or if he were 
to go among the Pygmies, he would 
see nolxxiy laugh at their battles with 
the cranes, which are constantly hap- 
pening, and at the diminutive size of 
the Pygmy warriors, which is alike 
in alL 

174. **Nopiimnhment,'' ^c] Well 
but, says Calvinus, though you ob- 
serve that I am not to be surprised 
at what I have met with, because it 
is so flrequent, is such a matter to be 
entirely unnoticed, and such an of- 
fender not to be punished ? 

— •• A perjured Ararf."] A perjured 
person. Capitis, per synec stands 
here for the whole man. 

So Hob. lib. i. ode zxiv. L 2. 
Tarn chart capitis. 

175, •• tVickrdframdr\ In taking 
my money to keep for me, and then 
denying that he ever had it. 

<— ** ^if/^off y*'4;c.pu venal answers* 
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The Pygmsan warrior runs in his little arms. 

Soon unequal to the enemy, and seized, through the air, 

with crooked 
Talon9, he is carried by a cruel crane : if you could see this 
In our nations, you would be shook with laughter : but 

there, 171 

Though the same battles may be seen constantly, nobody 
Laughs, when the whole cohort is not higher than one foot. 
** Shall there be no punishment of a perjured head, 
** And of wicked fraud P^ ^^ Suppose this man dragged 

" away with 176 

<* A wei^tier chain immediately, and to be killed (whttt 

" would anger have more ?) . 

^^ At our will : yet that loss remains, nor will ever 
" The deposit be safe to you :^ " But frcm his maimed 

** body 
** The least blood will give an enviable consolation. 
*^ But revenge is a good more pleasant than life itself^ 180 
T-ruly this is of the unlearned, whose breasts you may see 
Burning, sometimes from none, or from slight causes : 
However small the occasion may be, it is sufficient for 

anger. 
Chrysippus will not say the same, nor the mild disposition 
Of Thales, and the old man neighbour to sweet HymettuF, 

Suppose the man who has injured you of one Who is void of aM knowledge 

hurried instantly away to prison, and of true philosophy — indocti* 

loaded with fetters heavier than ordi- — Whose brrattst j^c] PrsMrordia 

baiy — graviore catena. signifies, Iiterail\, the parts about 

176. ** Be kiird,^^ |>r.] Be put to the heart, which'is Fupp.>8ed to be the 
death by all the tortures we could in- seat of the passions and ofl^ections ; 
vent — (and the most bitter anger could here it may stand for the passiona 
desire no more)— what then ? themselves, which, says the poet, are 

177. ** Thatloit^*] ue* Which you set on fire, sometimes for no cause at 
complain of. &11, sometimes from the most triviid 

— ** i?rfmiiif/."] Is still the same, causes, in silly people. 

178w •• The drporiU** ^c] The mo- 183. However small, ^r.] Aiiy trif- 

liey which you deposited in his hands ling thing is sufficient to put them in* 

would not be the safer — L «. at all to a passion — but it is not so with the 

the more apcure. wifie. 

179. i* TlU least Uood^^'* {«.] True, 184. Chrysippus trill not say, ^.} 

replies Calvinus, but I should enjoy A famous Stoic philosopher, scholar 

my revenge ; the least drop of blood to Zeno, who taught the government 

from his mangled body would give me of the passions to be a chief good, 

such comfort as to be enviable; for 185. Thales.] A Milesian, one of 

revenge affords a pleasure sweeter the seven wise men of Greece He 

than life itself. held that injuries were to be contemn- 

181. Truly this, fa.] Truly, says ed, and was not himself easily pro- 

Jovenal, ignorant and foolish people voked to anger, 

think so. f. d. This is the sentiment .^TheoUfnan.] Socrates. 

S H 
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Qui partem accepts saeva inter vincia cicut« 

Accusatori noUet dare. Plurimafelix 

Paulatim vitia, atque errores exnit omnes, 

Prima docens rectum Sapieatia : quippe minuti ^ 

Semper et infirmi est akimi exiguique volttpt^ 190 

Ultio. Continuo sic collige, quod vindict4 

Nemo magis gaudet, quam foemina. Cur tamen hos tu 

Evasis3c putes, quos diri conscia facti 

Mens habet attonitos, et surdo terbere c»dit, 

"Occultum quatiente animo tortore fla^llum ? 195 

- Poena autem vehemens, ac multo ssevior illis, 

Quas et Cfleditius gravis invenit aut Bbadamanthus, 

Nocte dieque siHim gestare in pectore testem. 

Spartano cuidam respondit Pythia vated, 
Haud impunitum quondam fore, quod dubilaret SOO 

Dcpositum retinere, et fraudum jure tueri 

' ISS, yetghUmrioiweetHymeiimt.] philosophers, some of whiA lieldr 

nymettus, a mountain in Attica, fa- that, even in tonneats, a wise omui 

mous for excellent honey, hence cal- was happy. 

led dulds Hymettus. See Hon. lib. 189. FirH teaching what it righip 

ii. ode vi. L 14, 16. This mountain ^.] To know what is ri|ght is fint 

was not far from Athens, where So- necessary, in orte to do it — this, 

ccates livedo and where he was put therefore, is the foundation of morml 

to death. philosophy, in order to strip the mind 

186. fFho would noi^ 4^.] It was of error, aind the life of vifcious ac- 

a maxim of Socrates, that he who tions. 

did an injury was more to be pitied Vitae philosophia dux, virtutis inda- 

than he who suffered it. He was ac- gj^trix, expultrixque vitiorum. Cic. 

etised of contemning the gods of Tusc. v. iL 

Athens, and for this, was condemned ** Philosophy is the guide of life,, 
to die, by drinking the juice of hem- ** the searcher-out of virtue, the ex- 
lock; which he. did with circumstances ** peller of vice." 
of calmness and fortitude as well as 191. Thus concludeA t. e. Con- 
of forgiveness of his accusers, that elude, without any farther reasoning*, 
brought tears from all that were pre- that the above observation, viz. that 
sent with him in the prison during the revenge is the pleasure of weak 
sad scene. minds, is true, because it is so often 

An old scholiast has. observed on found to be so in the weaker sex. 
this passage, as indeed some others Pendiis uses the verb colligo in the 
have done, that one of his accusers, sense of conclude, or infer— .mendose 
Melitus, was cast into prison with colligis, you condude falsely, 
■him ; and asking Socrates to give 193. To have escaped, i^*] Though 
him some of the poison, that he might no outward punishment should await 
drink it, Socrates refused it. these evil-doers, and you may sup- 
Id?. Beceivrd hemlock.] Which he pose them to have escaped quite free, 
had received from the executioner, yet their very soAls, conscious of 
and then held in his hand. For an dreadful crimes, are all astonishment 
account of his death, see Ant. Univ. -.their guilty conscience smiting 
Uist. vol. vi. p. 407» note z, trans- them with silent, but severe, re- 
lated from Plata proof. 

--Jlappy wisdom.] The poet here 195. The conscience.'] i. e. Their 

means the teachings of the moial conscience^ the executionec*. shak* 
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< 

Who would not, amidst cruel chains, give a part of 186 
The received hemlock to his accuser. Happy wisdom, 
^y degrees puts off most vices, and all errors, 
First teaching what is right : for kevekge 

Is ALWAYS THE PLSASUaV OF A MINUTE, WEAK, AKD 
LITTLE 190 

Mind. Immediately thus conclude, because in revenge 
Nobody rejoices more than a woman. But why should you 
Think these to have escaped, whose mind, conscious of a 

dire 
Fact, keeps them astonished, and smites with a dumb stripe. 
Their conscience the tormentor shaking a secret whip ? 
But it is a vehement punishment, and much more cruel, 
than those 196 

Which either severe Ca&ditius invented, or Bhadamanthus, 
Night and day to carry their own witness in their lireast. 
The Pythian prophetess answered a certain Spartan, 
That in time to come he should not be unpunished, be- 
cause he doubted SOO 
To retain a deposit, aad defend the fraud by swearing : 

ing its secret scour^ with terror over Herodotus, of one Glaucus, a Spar- 

thein* tan, with whom a Milesian, in con* 

A metaphor, taken from the whip- fidence of his Ibnesty, had left a sum 

ping of criminals, whose terrors are of money in trust. Glaucus after* 

excited at seeing the executioner*8 wards denied having received the 

sc^rge lifted up and shaken over money, when it was demanded by 

them. « the sons of the Milesian, and sent 

Public whippuig was a common them away without it : yet he was 

punishment among the Romans for not quite satisfied in himself, and 

the lower sort of people. See Hoa» went to the oracle, to know whether 

epod. iv. I. 11. he should persist in denying it or 

196. Veliemtnt punithmeiUt ^^•}— not. He was answered, that if he 

The poet here means, that the tor- foreswore the money, he might escape^ 

ments of a wounded conscience are for a time ; but for hin vile intention, 

Ictis tolerable than those of bodily pu- he and all his family should be de- 

nishment. Comp. Prov. xviiL 14. stroyed. Upon tlu's, Glaucus sent 

197. Severe CaditiuM,] A very for the Milesians, and paid the whole 

cruel judge in the days of Vitellius ; sum. But what the oracle foretold 

or, a?cording to Some, in the days of came to pass, for he and all his kin* 

Nero. dred were afterwards extirpated. 

— RhadamarUu*,] One of the 200. Time to come.} Though he 

judges of helL See sat i. I. 10. note, might escape from the present, yet, 

198. nteir own witness^ ^c.] Con- at a future time, he should not go 
tinually bearing about with them the without punishment. 

testimony of an evil conscience. — Became he ^vuhted.\ Could suf- 

199. Pythian propheteu^ The fcr himself evun to entertain a doubt 
priestess of Apollo, (called Pythius, insuch a c^>as thid. 

from his slaying the serpent Python,) 201. /f drpont ] Of money com* 

by whom Apollo gave answers at his mitted to his trust. 

oracle of Delphos, — By rtc:'arinff.] By perjury — jure 

The &tory alluded to is told ^ jurando. Tmcsi^. 
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Jurando : quaerebat enim quae numinis esset 

Mens ; et an hoc illi facinus «uaderet Apollo. 

Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus ; et tamen omnem 

Vocem adyti dignam templo, veramque probavit, • 805 

Extinctus tota pariter cum prole domoque, - 

£t quamvis longa deductis gcnte propinquis. 

Has patitur pcenas peccandi sola voluntas. 

Nam scELUs intra se tacitum qui cogitat ullum, 

Facti crimen habet : cedo, si conata peregit ? SIO 

Perpetua anxietas : nee mensae tempore cessat ; 

Faucibus ut morbo siccis, interque molares 

Difficili crescente cibo. Sed vina misellus 

Exspuil : Albani veteris pretiosa senectus 

Displicet : ostendas melius, densissima ruga 215 

Cogitur in frontem, velut acri ducta Falemo. 



202, He atkedt ic] In hopes that 
he might get euch an answer as wo|ild 
quiet his mind, and determine him 
to keep the monev. 

203. Would ddvue, ^c] Would 
persuade him to the fact— t- e. to re- 
tain the deposit, &c 

204w Fntm fear, tuff, ^c] More 
from a principle of faar of the con- 
ftequences of keeping ft, than an ho- 
nest desire of doing right. 

20.5w The voice of the »hrine,'\ — 
Adytum signifies the most secret and 
racred place of the temple, from 
whence the oracJes were supposed to 
be deh'vered. 

— Worthy the Icmple^ ^c.J It was 
reckoned highly for the reputation of 
the temple, when the things there 
foretold came to pass ; on account of 
which, these oracles were usually de^ 
livcred in equivocal terms, so tha^ 
they might be supptised to tcll truth, 
on whichever side the event turned 
out. 

207. Deduced from a long raceJ] — 
I^onga gente, fi*om a long train of 
ancestors — all that were related to 
him, however distantly, were cut 
off. 

208. These piinhhmenis, ^\] Thus 
was the mere intention of doing ill 
most justly punished. 

810. Hath the gHtU^ ^\] Is as 
really guilty as if he had accomplish- 
e<l it. In this, and in many other 
passages, one A\ouId clmost think 
Juvenal was acquainted with soroef 



thing above heathenism. Coinp.Prov. 
xxiv. B-9; and Matt. v. 28. 

— " Tell m^," ^cJ\ A question 
asked by Calvinus, on hearing what 
JuTOial had said before. Tell me, 
says Calvinus, if what you say be 
true, that the very design to do evil 
makes a person guilty of what he de- 
signed to do, what would be the case 
of his actually accomplishing what 
he intended, as my false friend has 
done? 

211. " Perpetual anxiety.'"] Ju- 
venal answers the questioi^ by set- 
ting forth, in very striking colours, 
the anguish of a wounded conscience. 
First, he would be under continual 
anxiety. 

— ** The time of the toftfc."] Even 
at his meiils — his convivial hours. 

212. " With jaws dry,"" ^-c] His 
mouth hot and parched, like one in a 
fever. 

213. **DifficuUfbod increasing,}^ 
This circumstance is very natural— 
the uneasiness of this wretch *s mind 
occasions the symptoms of a fever ; 
one of which is a dryness in the 
mouth and throat, owing to the want 
of a due secretion of the saliva, by 
the glands appropriated for that pur- 
pose. The great use of this secretion, 
which we can saliva, or spittle, lain 
masticatifig and diluting the food, and 
making the first digestion thereof; 
also to lubricate the throat and (eso- 
phagus, or gullet, in order to facili- 
tate deglutition, which, by these 
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For he asked what was the mind of the Deity^ 

And whether Apollo would advise this deed to him. 

He therefore restored it from fear, . not from morals, and 

yet all 
The voice of the shrine, he proved worthy the temple, and 

true, 206 

Being extinguished together with all his ofikpring, and 

family, ' 

And with his relations, tho' deduced horn a long race. 
These punishments does the single will of ofiending 

suffer. 
For he who within himself devises any secret wic£ 

EDNESS, 

Hath the guilt of the pact.—" Tell me, if he acoom- 

'' plish'd his attempts ?^ 21 

" Perpetual anxiety : nor does it cease at the time of the 

** table, 
" With jaws dry as by disease, and between his grinders 
" The difficult food increasing. But the wretch spits 

" out * 
" His wine : the precious old age of old Albanian 214 
" Will displease: if you shew him better, the thickest 

" wrinkle 
" Ts gathered on his forehead, as drawn by sour Fa« 

^* leman. 



means, in healthy persons, is attend- oned the finest and best wine in all 

cd with ease and pleasure. Italy, especially when old. See Hob. 

But the direct contrary is the case, lib. iv. ode xi. L 1-2, 

where the mouth and throat are quite 215. ** Shop him better,**] If yoo 

dry, as in fevers — ^the food is chewed could set even better wine than this 

with difficulty and disgust, and can- before him, he could not rdish it. 

not be swallowed without uneasiness — " The thiHtest terinkUt** j'^-l— • 

and loathing, and may well be called His forehead would contract into 

difficilis cibus in both these respects, wirinkles without end, as if they were 

Wanting also the saliva to moisten oerasioned by hib bdng oflbrwl sour 

it, and make it into a soft of paste Faleman wine, 

for dcglution, it breaks into pieces Densissima is here used, as in sat. 

between the teeth, and taking up i. 105^ to denote a vast number ; as 

more room than when in one mass, it we say, a thick crowd, where vast 

fills the mouth as if it had increased numbers of people are collected to- 

in quantity, and is attended with gether. 

a nausea, or loathing, which stiU in- Falernan wine was in high repute 

creases the uneasiness of the leu- among the Romans when it was of 

satioiii the b^t sort ; but there was a kind 

?lS-.li. ** Spits out hi* wine.**] — of coarse, sour wine, which came 
lie cannot relish it, his mouth being from Falemus, a mountain of Cam- 
out of taste, and therefore spits it out pania, which, when drank, would 
as something nauseous. occasion sickness and vomiting. 

214. ** Albatiian,''} This was reck- 
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Noctc brcvem si forte indulsit cura soporem, 

£t toto vcrsata toto jam membra quiescunt, 

CoDtinuo templum, et violati nummis aras, 

£t (auodi praecipuis mentem sudoribus urgct) 920 

Te videt in somnis : tua sacra et major imago 

Humana turbat paviduiEp cogitque fateri. 

Hi sunt qui trepidant^ et ad omnia fulgura pallent. 

Cum tonat ; exanimes primo quoque murmure cctXi : 

Non quan fortuitus, nee ventorum ralne, sed 5K5 

Iratus cadat in terras, et vindicet ignis. 

Ilia nihil nocuit, curfi graviore timetur 

Frofrima tempestas ; velut hoc dilata sereno. 

Praeterea Ifleris vigili cum febre dolorem 

Si coepcre pati, missum ad sua corpora morbum S30 

Infesto credunt a numinc: saxa D^onim 

218. « ffU limftf tumbled oorr,** here repreienU them at SUed with 
4^.] Tumbling and tossing from one horror by thunder and lightning, and 
side of the bed to the other, through dreading tiie constgnenrfn. 

the uneasiness of his mind. See sat 994 ** Firsi murmmrf*^ 4^*1— 

iii. 280, and note ; and Anrsw. VertOf They are ahnost dead with fcar, on 

Ka S. hearing the first mmblii>g in the sky. 

219. ** The tempU-^he oHmrt,^ 895. *• AW « «/,*• 4fcJ They do 
Ae.] He is haunted with dreadftil not look upon it as happening fbrtui- 
£eamst and seem^ to see the temple tously, by mere chance or accident, 
in wiiich, and the altar upon which, without any direction or intervoition 
he peijured himself, and thus pro- of the gods, like the Epicureans.— 
fan^ and violated the majesty of the See Hon. sat. v. lib. i. 1. 101 -& 
Deity. — " Rate of windt.^ Or from the 

990. *' What urges hi* mtMi^^* violence of the winds, occasioning a 
fc] But that which occasions him collision of the clouds, and so pro- 
more misery than all the rest (see dudng the h'ghtning, as the philoso- 
Aivsw. Sudor; and sau i. 153.) is, phers thought, who treated on the 
that he fanci^ he beholds the man physical causes of lightning, as Pliny 
whom he has injured, appearing (as and Seneca. 

aggrandized by his ff^n) greater than 996. •* Fire may JM^ fc.J The 

a human form. The ancients had wretch thinks that the flashes which 

much superstition on the subject of he sees and dreads will not cuifine 

apparations, and always held thm their fury to the skies, but, armed 

sacred ; and (as fear magnifies its ob- with divine vengeance, may fldi upon 

jccts) they alwajra were supposed to the earth, and destroy the guilty, 
appear greater than the life. Hence 997. " That did no Atfrm,**] i. r, 

Juvenal says, sacra et major imago. That last tempest did no mischief; 

Comi>. ViRG. iEn. iL I. 779-3. it is now over and harmless : *' So 

999. •• Compels him to confess^''*] •• far is well," thinks the unhappy 

j. e. The villainy which he has been wretch. 

guilty of — a confession of this is «-.** T/te next iempcstC^ JT^*]—  

wruqg from him by the terrors which Though they escape the first Mpni|« 

b^ undergoes; he can no longer keep yet they dread the next still aiore, 

the secret within his breast. imagining that they have only had a 

993. ** AH lightnlHgi^^ j^c] The respite ttom punijih'mcnt, and there- 
poet proceeds in his descrip&on of the fore that the next will certainly dc£- 
miscratiio state of the wicked, and troy them. 
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<< In the night, if hiply care hath indulged a short 

" sleep, 
" And his limbs tumbled orer the whole bed now are 

" quiet, 
^ Immediately the temple, and the altars of the violated 

« Deity, 
<^ And (what urges his mind with especial pains) 9lStO 

*^ Thee he sees in his sleep: thy sacred image^ and 

*• bigger f 

^ Than human, disturbs him fearful, and compels him to 

" confess.'" 
^* There are they who tremble, and turn pale at all light- 

" nings 
*' When it thunders : also lifeless at the first murmur of 

" the heavens: 
^^ Not as if accidental, nor by r^|e of winds, but 22o 

*^ Fire may fall on the earth enraged, and may avenge.'^ 
** That did no harm^ — " the next tempest is fear'd 
*^ With h^ivier concern, as if deferred by this fair 

** weather. * 
** Moreover a pain of the side with a watchful fever, 
^^ If th^y have begun to sufi*er, they believe the disease 

" sent 2S0 

To their bodies by some hostile deity : they think these 
things 






228. " At if drferr*d,'' fc.] As " That art incettmqms Caii^^ kf 

ft delayed by one fkir day, on pur« '* ffkeet shake 

pose, afterwards, to fall the heavier. *' That under covert and amvti^iaU 

This passage of Juvenal reminds ** teeming 

one of Uiat wdbderfully line speech, ** Hatt prSeiWd on mam^t Ufli 

on a similar subject, which our great ** date pent-up guiitt^ 

and inimitable poet, Shakespeare, has ** Rive your concealing amtinenit, 

put into the mouth of king Lear, ** and cry 

when turned out by his cruel and un- ** Thetedreidjkltummonert grace !^ 

gratefbl daughters, and, on a desolate Lbar, act iii. sc. t. 

and barren heath, is in the midst of 229. « Pain of M.tide,*^ 4r^'-l— 

4i storm of thunder and lightning. The poet seems here to mean a pleu- 

Lkab. " Let the great gods risy, or pleuritic fever, a painful and 

** Thai keep this dret^fkl pother dangerous distemper. 

•• oV our headtt — *' A watchful fever/*] i. «. A fe« 

** Find out their enemies now. ver which will not let them sleep, or 

** TrenMe thou wretch > take their rest. 

«• Thai hast within thee undivulged 230. •• Bigun to m|I^«** 4r<^]~ 

** crimes. On the first attack of such a disorder, 

** Unwhipt qf justice: hide theCf they believe themselves doomed to 

** fAoM bloody hand ; waWer the wrath of an offended Deity, 

" Thou penur'd and thott- sinuilar of which their Illness seems to them 

** nMn<if virtue an earnest. 
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Hsec, ct tela putant : pccudem spondere sacello 

Balantem, et Laribus cristam promittere ealU 

Non audcnt. Quid cnim sperare nocentibus segris 

Concessura ? vcl quse non aignior hostia vitfi ? 285 

Mobilis et varia est fernie natura malorum. 

Cum scelus admtttunt, superest oonstantia : quid fin, 

Atque nofus, tandem incipiunt sentire, peractis 

Criminiluis. Tamen ad mores natura recurrit 

Damnatos, fixa et mutari nescia. Nam quis 24W) 

Peccandi finem posuit sibi ? quando recepit 

Ejectum semel attrita de fronte ruborem ? 

Quisnam hominum est, quern tu contentum videiis uno 

Flagitio ? dabit in laqueum vesti^a noster 

Perfidus, et nigri patietur careens uncum, MS 

Aut maris Mgmi rupem, scopulosque frequentes 



23?. •< Stonet and darttr] These 236. " Fickle mi ^mgeaUe^* 

were weapons of war among the an- i. r. Wavering and uncc r tain t >t first ; 

cicnts ; when they attacked a place, before they commit crimesv they are 

thej threes from engines for that irrenolutet and doubting whether they 

purpose, huge stones to batter down shall or ■ot» and crften dtange their 

the waU, and darts to annoy the be- mind, which is in a fluctuatiDg 

sieged. state. 

Here the poet uses the words in a 237. « Remains cotutancy,"]^^ 

metaphorical s^nse, to denote the ap^ When they have once engaged in evfl 

prehension of a sick criminal, who actions, thev become resolute, 

thinks himself, as it were, besieged ^" What ii rigftt,** jfc] After 

by an ofRnided Deity, who employs the crime is perpetrated, they begin 

the pleurisy and fever, as his artillery, to reflect on what they have done— 

to destroy the guilty wretch. they nre forcibly stricken with the 

— •• To cngagf a Wating thetf^ difference between right and wrong, 
4*^.] Or lamb — pocus may signify insomuch that they feel, for a whik, 
either. It was usual for persons in a remorse of conscience ; but nof- 
danger, or in sickness, to engage by withstanding this — 
vow some ofTcring to the gods, on 239. •• Nature ftcmrs^^ S^J— 
their delivemncc, or recovery ; but Their evil nature will return to its 
the guilty wretches here mentioned corrupt principles, and silence all re- 
are supposed to be in a state of utter morse ; fixed and unchangeable in 
despair, so that they dare not so tliis rei^pect, it may be said, Naturam 
much as hope lor recovery, and there- expellos furca tamen usque recurreL 
fure have no courage to address ahy Hon. lib. 1. epist. x. 1. 24^ 
vows to the gods. 241. »• Hath laid down to himsrlfi" 

233. •• Comb of a cwAr," ^c] — ^-c] What wicked man ever con- 
So far from promising a cock to tented himself with one crime, or 
JEsculapius, they have not the cou- could say to his propensity to wick- 
rage to vow even a cock's comb, as a edness, ** hitherto shalt thou comet 
sacrifice to their household gods. ** and no further,** when every crime 

23i. ** Alltttfcd the gmlty^^'' ^r.J he commits hardens him the more. 

Such guilty wretches can be allowed and plunges him ^till deeper ? 

no hope whatever — their own consci- — •• (Vhcn recovered," ^"1 No 

ences tell them as much. man ever yet recovered a sense of 

233. ** It not more iporljtt/,'*^ ^.] shame, who had once lost it. 

1. e. Does not more deserve to live 242. •• Worn firehead,^ 4**^*1— 

than they. Attritus signifies rubbed or worn 




it 
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^' The stones and darts of the gods : to engage a bleating 

" sheep 
*^ To the little temple, and to promise the comb of a cock 
to the Lare^ 
They dare not ; for what is allowed the guilty sick 
To hope for ? or what victim is not more ivortny of life ? 
^ The nature of wicked men is, for the most part, fickle, 
and changeable ; S36 

When they commit wickedness, there remains constancy : 
what is right 
" And what wrong, at length they begin to perceive, their 

" crimes 
" Being finished : but nature recurs to its damned 
" MoraJs, fixM, and not knowing to be changed. For 
" who 24fO 

" Hath laid down to himself an end of sinning ? when re- 

" covered 
** Modesty once cast off from his worn forehead ? 
" Who is there of men, whom you have seen content with 

" one 
** Base action ? our perfidious wretch will get his feet into 
** A snare,, and will suffer the hook of a dark prison, 245 
^^ Or a rock of the Mgean sea, and the rocks abounding 

away, as marble, or metals, where send him to gaol, and load him with 
;m hard and polished surface remains ; fetters. Or, he will walk into a snare 
so a wicked man, by frequent and (Comp. Job xviii. 8-10.) and be en- 
continual crimes, grows hardened a- tangled in his own devices, 
gainst all impressions of shame, of 245. " Suffer the hook^*' ^f -3 '^^ 
which the forehead is oAen repre- uncus was a drag, or hook, by whidi 
sented as the seat. See Jer. iii. 3. the bodies of malefactors were dragged 
latter part. about the streets after execution. See 

243. *» ir/io it tlicre,"^ ^-c] Who sat. x. 1. 66. 

ever contented himself with sinning But, by this line, it should seem 

but once, and stopped at the fir^t as if some instrument of this sort 

fact ? was made use of, either for torture, 

244. •* Our perfidiouM xcreicW^ or closer confinement in the dungeon, 
^■c.] Noster perfidus, says Juvenal, 246. " Rock of the jEgean *fa."] 
meaning the villain who had cheated Or, if he should escape the gallows, 
Calvinus, and then peijured himself, that he will bj l)anished to some 
As if the poet had said. Do not be so rocfcy, barren island in the iEgean 
uneasy, Calvinus, at the loss of your sea, where he will lead a miserable 
money, or so anxious about revenr;- life. Perhaps the island Seriphos is 
ing yourself upon the wretch who has here meant. 

iKrjurod you ; have a little patience, — •» The rocks ficq^uentC" ^c,'\ — 

he will not stop here, he will go on The rocky islands of the Cyclades, to 

from bad to worse, till you will find which numbers were Ixmished, and 

him sufficiently punished, and your- frequently, cither by the tyranny of 

self amply avenged. the emperor, or through their own 

24i-5. •• IMo a snarcJ*^\ He will crimen, persons of high rapk, 
do something or other which ^ill 

2 I 
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* Elf uljl^^l ma^is. Pc?q^ gaudeb^s aifuira 
Nominis mvisi : tandemque fatebere laetus 
Nep ^ardum, pec Tiresiafn quep^uam esse Depf um 



»4«- ^V 



Ffrtittit 



H7. «* FfNc «H0 fefokf.-' ^l-rr will |iot be naeotio^ied, 

Yoi|» Calvinuit wiU at latt tritiniph utmost det^stadon and 

over the villain that has wronged yoa* ^-^^^ Aikngtk^~xiit^st»^1it 

w|im I9U >K ^ llit^er f uifctin|;8 fp time p«a(, jou maj have doul 

wbicb await him, fall upon him. of it, you ^^ io the end jovfullj 

i4iB.*'Hithate4name.'*l >Vhich qwn— > ^tj -m --^ 
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^^ With great exiles. You will rejoice in the bitter punish* 

** ment 
<* Of his hated name, and, at length, glad will confess, 

^< that no one df 
** The gods is either deaf, or a Tireaas.^ 

946^. " That no one of the godt,^ 949. •• 7Vf«ti4i#.**] A blind iooth- 

4^] Whose province it is to punish styer of Thebes, ftUed to be stricken 

crimes, is either deaf, so as not to bund by Juno, for his decision in 

hear such peijury, or blind, so as not a dispute between her and her hus- 

to see everj circumstance of iuch a iMuid, in fkvour of the latter, who 

transaction, and to punish ft teboHU in requital t*?t him tib^ gift ^ pro- 

ingly. Comp. L US»19. pb^* 



^ativa ^uartaKettma^ 



ARGUMENT. 



This Satire is levelled at the bad estamples which parenU 
set their children, and shews the serious consequefices of 
stich examples, in helping to contaminate the morals cf 
the rising generation, as we are apt, by nature^ rather 
to receive tu impressions than goody and are^ besides j 



PLTTRIMA sunt, Fuscinc, et fama digna skristrd, 
Et nitidis maculam liaesuram figentia rebus. 
Quae monstrant ipsi pueris traduntque'parentes. 
Si daranosa senem juvat alea, ludit et heres 
BuUatus, parvoque eadem movet araia fritillo : 
Nee de se melius cuiquam seperare propinquo 
Concedet juvenis, qui radere tubera terrae, 
fioletum condire, et eodem jure natantes 
Mergere ficedulas didicit, nebulone parente, 



Line 1. Ftucimis*] A friend of Ju- 
venars, to whom this Satire is ad- 
dressed. 

— Worthtf of tinfuvourahlc report.'} 
Which deserve to be ill spoken of, to 
be esteemed scandalous. 

The word sinistra here is metapho- 
rical, taken from the Human siipcr- 
«tition, with regard to any thing of 
the ominous kind, which appeared 
on the left hand ; thcv reckoned it 

» 

unlucky and unfavourable. See sat. 
X. 1. 1 29, where the word is applied, 
as here, in a metaphorical sense. 

2. Fixing (I !:tttin^ ijc] A meta- 
phor, taken from the idea of clean 
and neat garments being soiled, or 
spotted, with fillli thrown upon them, 
the marks of which arc not ca:>ily got 
out. So these things of evil report 
fi^ a spot, or stain, on the most splen. 
did character, rank, or fortune — all 
which, probably, the poet means by 
nitidis rebus. 



3. Wfiich parenfit Jc] The things 
worthy of evil report, which arc af- 
terwards particularized^ are matters 
which parents exhibit to their chil- 
dren by example, and deliver to them 
by precept. Comp. L 9« 

4. If the destructive die pleases, 
jr.] If the father be fond of playing 
at dice. 

— Wearing the hulla^ ^c.J His 8on» 
when a mere child, will imitate his 
example. — For the bulla, sec saL xiii. 
1. 33. note. 

5. T/tc same tccapons, ^c] Anna, 
literally, denotes all kind of warlike 
arms and armour, and, by met. all 
manner of tools and implernents, for 
all arts, my^^derics, occupations, and 
diversions. Aixsw. The word is 
peculiarly proper to express dice, and 
other implements of giuning, where- 
with the gamesters attack each other, 
each n-ith an intent to ruin and des- 
troy th« opponent. See sat. i- 7& 
note. 



L. 



jToartrtnt]^ 0atitt. 



ABGUMEKt. 

more pliant in our younger than in our riper years. 
From hence he descends to a Satire on avarice^ which he 
esteems to be of worse example than any other of the vices 
which he mentions be/ore ; and concludes xoith limiting 
our desires within reasonable bounds. 

THERE are many things, Fuscinus, worthy of un- 
favourable report. 
And fixing a stain which will stick upon splendid things, 
Which parents themselves shew, and dehver to their chil- 
dren. 
If the destructive die pleases the old man, the heir wearing 

the bulla 
Will play too, and moves the same weapons in his little 
aice-box. 6 

Nor does the youth allow any relation to hope better of him, 
Who has learnt to peel the uingi of the earth. 
To season a mushroom, and, swimming in the samo sauce. 
To immerse beccaficos, a prodigal parent, 

& Little dice-iox.^ Master, being a mushroom — a toadstool. But I ap- 
too young to play with a large dice> prebend that any of the fungous pro- 
box, not being able to shake and ma- ductions of the earth may be signified 
nage it, has a small one made for by tuber ; and, in this place, we are 
him, that he may begin the science to understand, perhaps, truffles, or 
as early as possible.. See Aixsw. some other food of the kind, which 
FritiQui, were reckoned delicious. 

6. Nor does the youth aUow^ fc] —To peeL\ Or scrape oft the 
The poet, having mentioned the toat, or skin, with which they are 
bringing up children to be gamesters, covered. 

here proceeds to those who are early S. A mtahroom,^ The boletus was 

initiated into the science of gluttony, reckoned the best sort of muehroom. 

Sudi give very little room to their See Aiwsw. Condio. 
family to hope that they will turn out 9. Beccaficot.2 Ficedu]as-.Jittle 

better than the former. birds which feed on figs, now called 

7. To peel the fitngi of the beccaficos, or fig-peckers; they are 
«art&.l Tuber (from tumeo, to swell to thb day esteemed a great dainty, 
or puff up) signifies what we call a It was reckoned a piece of high 
puffy whidi grows in the ground like luxury to have these birds dressed* 
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Et cana monstronte gula. Cum septimus annus. 10 

Transient puero, nondum omni dente renato^ 
Barbatos licet admoveas mille inde magistros, 
Hinc totidem, cupiet lauto coenare pi^atu 
Semper, et a magna non degenerare culiria. 

Mitem animum, et mores, modicis erroribus sequos 15 
Praecipit, atque animas servorum, et corpora nostra 
Materia constare putat, paribus(^ue elementis ? 
An saevire docet Rutilus? qui ^audet acerho 
Plagarnm strepitu, et noUam Sirena flagellis 
Comparat, Antiphates trefiidi laris^ ac Poljrphenlua^ £0 
Turn fblixj quoties aliqUis tprtore Tocatd 
Urittir ai'denti duo propter lipteii ferro P 
Quid suadet juveni l»tu^ sttidore catena^^ 
Quern mire afliciunt inscripta ergastula, career 

and served up to table, in the saind -^. tU The boy having got such an 

#feauce, or pickle, with fungi of corlv taste for ^uttony, vrfll never 

vaributi ki^dS. g^t m olT It, faj flby fma khldi tan 

9. A prodigdl pareni»i Kebulo ri^^ be taken with him for that pinpb^ 
nifies on unthrift, a vain prodigal; The philosophers and learn^ teach* 
and is most probably used here in ers wore beards ; and weTe therefore 
Otis serise. See AtMHr. IffihUk^ dOfed barl^tS. Th^y ihoi^ht it 
No. 2. suited best with the gi^vity of their 

10. A grfy ihroaU ^c^l Quia is, appearance. See Hob. lib. ii. sat. ^. 
liferally, the throat 6r gullet ; Bbt, I. Si aiid note. 

by met. may signify a glutton, who 13. He would dil/ire, ^c] He 

thinks of nothiitg hat his gullet. So would filever get rid of his inclination 

7ar«ip> the belly, is used to denote a to gluttony. 

glutton; and the apostle's quot^ 13-1 i. WWi a sumptuous prepara- 
tion from the Cretan poet. Tit. I. II ^&wi.] With a number df the most 
y«^•^l? aeyo», instead of ifowbtilies, delicious provisions, dressed most loi- 
which is nonsense, should be render- unously, and served up m the most 
ed Ja«y gluttons, which is the un- sumptuous manner. . . „.-^ 
Anibted sense of the phrase. , . !*• ,^?^^ d^e^eraie, $c.] Either 
Cana gula here, then, may be ren.- ^_^P""7?If ^^ S'^Sf.V ^! ^ 
^ered an hoary glutton— t. e. the old V^^ ^^^J ^^ his iHther's ample 
epicure, his father. setUng the exam- "S^^* . -. ^ . - „^ r « , , ,.^ 
pie, and shewing him the arts of lux- ^ ^.^^^ "J^**! "^ "^*- ^^^^'^ ^^ 
urious cookery. L^ 11.1.68-^. 

10. Th€ seventh year, ^c] When ^'^^' •'^'"" ^'^ '"'^''^'^ ^^^^^ 

he is turned of seven ^ears of age, a ^^^\i 

time when the second set of teeth, ™i°:f/ ^ ~ v * -.^ 

after shedding the first, i^ not com- . «- Tinillut.^ The namfe of srthe 

Dieted, and a time of life the most ^i^er, who wa* of a very cruel dis- 

flexible and dociTe. P^^^^^ ^°^**J. ^ ^""'""iwci. J« 

. 12. Tho^ you should place, 4c]- -i««^ ^ '^X'^lJ^^ll 

Though a thousand of the gravwt and allowance fbr, tad excu:ang, smAH 

most learned tutors were placed on raults. 

each side of him, so as to ^ur their ^ Ifv ^i^.'J'.f^/SjL'' f'<l'Z 

instructions into both hi. 4rs at the ^^***f?^^^l^^^°/'^*^* 

same time, yet they would avaU no- ~[^J^ ^^J^ I!SS^\^ 

thing at all towards reclaiming him. tlUilt thdr soA^ ATe toUd* up of <b* 
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Apd a grey tJii^t slienring him. When the ^eyeoth ypar 
Has pa^ed over ti^e W, all hi^ U^ nqt as yet re^^w^. 
Though you shq\|l4 pl^e a thp^^pd besurded mast^ 
there, 



Here as many, he T^qi^ld de3irc fdvf^^^ to siip with a 
iptuous preDaraiioQ, and not to di 
Kitchen. 



Swpiptuous prei^ratipn, and Ppt to d^p^i^^te ftopi ^ gre^ 



Does Rutili«9 \^^\^ a ine^)^ Pf^ind anfl ip^i^qer?, Irnd^ to 

small erroirs, 15 

And the ^^\s of ^lf^y^» ^P^ tb^ bodie^i, ^pes |ie think 
To consist of our matter, and o^^eqi^f^ e)ep^ent^ ?-^ 
Or does he teaph ^> \>^ crue), vlfp delights in the bitter , 
Sound of stripes, fmd ^cmipares no :Sirec[ to Yj^ipfj 
The Antiphates a^^ Fo)yp^emi|s of lu^ trepahUng hpusor 

hold— «ft 

Then happy, a^ flftep ^ «py op^, t|ie torflaeator bWJg 

called, 
Is burnt wi^h an ho( irpp pi^ ^o^Wt of two Pftpkins ? 
What can he who is glad at the noise of a chain adyise tQ 

a youth. 
Whom branoed slaves, a rustic prison, wonderfully 

ifopoe elexn«|it8 as ours, who a^e ^beir Qiflf* which if^ the sense of laiif i^ 

auuten ? Does he 'suppose them to this place. 

be of the same flesh and blood, an4 21. Th^ f*9gpy*i ^^ vaa ^ matter 

to have reasonable souIb as well as of joy to bbpcu 

himself? — At often as any oiu.] t.^. Ofbis 

18. Or doet he fcocA to he crtfc^]— slaves. 

Instead of setting an cqLainple of 9^% 1$ bumU 4*^] Bujnjt w^tb an 

ipeekness, gentleness, and forbear- hot iron on his flesh, for some pettjr 

ance, does he not teach his children theft, as of two towels or papliins. 

to be savage and cruel^ by the tr^t- These the Romans wiped with a^er 

ment which hje gives his slaves ? bathing. 

18-19. In ihe Utter mntnd <^ ^Whatcemheadvi9e,ic.^yih»!t, 

iMpeu\ He takes a plefisure in hear- can a man, who is himself so barba-^ 

^ the sound q^ thos^ bitter stripes, rous, as to be afi^ed with the higher 

with which he punishes his slaves. pleasure at hearing the rattling of 

1^ Comparer no Siren* jfc] The fetters, when put on the legs or bo- 

fong of a Siren, would not, in his dies of his slayes— .what can such a 

opinion, be so delightful to his ears* ikther persuade his son to, whom he 

as the crack of the whips on his has taii^ht so ill by his example ? 

slaves* backs. 24. Branded tlavet—a nuHc prU 

^ tl^ Antiphates and Polf/ph^ spa.] Ergastulum — lit. signifies a 

1IMM, fc] Antiphates was a Ving of workhouse, a house of correction, 

a savsge people near Foiiniie, in Italy, where they confined and punishe4 

who were ieaters of man*8 flesh. their slaves, and made them work. 

Polyphemus the Cyclops lived on Sometimes (as here it means a slav^) 

the same diet. See YiEo. JSn. iii. Inscriptus-a-um, signifies marked^ 

620. et sea. branded ; inscripta ergastula, brand-' 

Rutilus IS here likened to these two ed slaves ; comp. L 22. note. q. 4. 

monsters of cruelty, inasmuch as that Whom tlie sight of slaves branded 

he was the terror of his whole ta- with hot iron?, kept in a workhouse 
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Rusticus ? Expectas, ut non sit adultera Larga; 85 

Filia^ ^uas nunquam maternos dicere moechos 

Tarn cito ncc tanto poterit contexere cursu, 

Ut non ter decies respiret ? conscia matri 

Virgo fuit : ceras nunc hac dictante pusillas 

Implet, et ad moechum dat eisdem ferre ministris. 80 

Sic natura jubct : velocius et citius nos 

Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domestica, ma^s 

Cum subeunt animos authoribus. (Jnus et alter 

Forsitan haec spemant juvenes, quibus arte benign^, 

£t meliore luto finxit prsecordia Titan. 35 

Sed reliquos fugienda patrum vestigia ducunt ; 

Et monstrata diu veteris trahit orbita culpse. 

Abstineas igitur damnandis : hujus enim vel 

Una potens ratio est, ne crimina nostra scquantur 

£x nobis geniti ; quoniam dociles imitandis 40 

Turpibus et pravis omnes sum us ; et Catilinam 

Quocunque in populo videas, quocunque sub axe : 

In the country, where they are in per met means the tablets or letters 

fetters, (1. 23.) and which is therefore themselves. Sec sat. L 1. 50. 

to be looked on as a country-gaol, af- Some understand by ceras pusillas, 

fects with wonderful delight. We may small tablets, as best adapted to the 

fuppose the ergastula something like size of her hand, and more proper for 

•ur bridewells. her age, than large ones. As the 

S5. Larffa.] Some famous lady of boy (1. 5.) had a little dice-box to 

that day ; here put for all such cha- teach him gaming, so this girl be- 

racters. gins with a little tablet, in ordef to 

23, Should not he, j^c] When she initiate her into the science of in- 

has the constant bad example of her trigue. But, perhaps, by pusillas 

mother before her eycg. ceras the poet means what the French 

26. Who never, '^c] WTio could would call pctits billets-doux, 

never repeat the names of all her mo- 80. She Jills,] L e. Fills with writ- 

ther*s gallants, though she uttered ing. The daughter employs the 

them as fast as possibly she could, same messengers that her mother did, 

without often taking breath before to carry her little love-letters, 

she got to the end of the list, so great 31. So nature commandt, 4'^*1--^ 

was the number. Thus nature orders it, and therefore 

28. Privy, j*c.1 She was a witness it naturally happens, that examples 
•f all her mother s lewd proceedings, of vice, set by those of our own fa- 
mid was privy to them ; which is the mily, corrupt the soonest, 
meaning of conscia in this place. See 22. When thry possest mind*, ^c.J 
sat. iii. I. 49. When they insinuate themselves into 

29. Nov.] I. e. Now she is grown ^he mind, under the influei»ce of those 
something bigger, she does as her who have a right to exercise autho- 
mother did. » rity over us. See AiNSW. Aucior, 

She dictailnfr ] The mother in- No, 6. 

stmcting, and dictating what she shall 33. One or faro.] Unus ct alter-^ 

say. here and there one,' ns we say, may 

^—LUtle iablets.] Cera signifies wax, be found as exceptions, and who may 
but as they v. rote on thin wooden reject, with due contempt, their pa- 
tablets smeared over with wax, ceras., rent's vices, but then they mus^ 
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Delight?— Do you expect that the daughter of Larga 

should not be £5 

An adulteress, who never could say over her mother^s 

gallants, 
So quickly, nor could join them together with so much 

speed. 
As that she must not take breath thirty times ? privy to her 

mother 
Was the virmn : now, she dictating, little tablets 
She fills, and gives them to the same servants to carry to 
the gallant. 30 

So nature commands ; more swiftly and speedily do domestic 
Examples of vices corrupt us, when they possess minds 
From those that have great influence. Perhaps one or two 
Youn^ men may desfnse these things, for whom, by a be- 
nign art 
And with better clay, Titan has formed their breasts. 35 
But the footsteps or their fathers which are to be avoided, 

lead the rest, 
And the path of old wickedness, long shewn, draws them. 
Abstain tnerefore from things which are to be condemned : 

for of this at least 
There is one powerful reason, lest those who are begotten 

by us 
Should follow our crimes ; for in imitating base and wicked 
Things we are all docile ; and a Catiline 41 

You may see among every people, in every clime : 

• 

be dilTtirenUj formed from the gene- 3T. PM of old wickedntu, ^cJ\ 

rality. And Uie beaten track of wickedness, 

34w B^ a hcnign art, j^r.J Prome- constantly before their eyes, draws 

theiis, one of the Titans, was feigned, them into the same crimes. 

by the poets, to have formed men of 38. Abstain thcrefirc* ^c] Refrain 

clay, and put life into them by fire therefore from ill actions ; at least we 

ftolen from heaven. should do this, if not for our own 

The poet here says, that, if one or sakes, yet for the sake of our chil- 

two young men arc found who reject dren, that they may not be led to fol- 

thcir father's bod example, it must low our vicious examples, and to 

be owing to the peculiar favour of commit the same crimes which they 

Prometheus, who, by a kind exertion have seen in us. 

of his art, formed their bodies, and 40. In imitating, jr.] Such is the 

particularly the parts about the heart condition of human nature, that we 

(pracordia) of better materials than are all more prone to evil than to 

those which he employed in the fur* good, and, for this reason, nc are 

mation of others. easily taught to imitate the vices of 

36. Footttept, 4>c.] As for the com- others, 

mon run of young men, they are led« ^\, A CatiHne, j-c] See sat vili. 

by the bod example of tlicir fathers, 231. Vidous characters arc easily to 

to tread in their fiithers* steps, which be met wlth^ go where you may. 
ought to be nvoidcd. 

S K 
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Sed nee Brutus erit, Bniti nee avuneulus usquam. 

Nil dietu foedum, visuque ha^ limina tangat. 

Intra quee puer est. Procul hine, proeul inde pudlae 45 

Lenonum, et cantus pernoctantis parasiti. 

Maxima debetur puero reverentia. Si quid 

Turpe paras, ne tu pueri oontempseris annos : 

Sed peceaturo obsistat tibi filius infans. 

Nam si quid dignum Censoris feeerit irft, SO 

(Quandoquidem similem tibi se ncm corpore tantum^ 

Nee Yultu dederit, morum quoque filius,) et cum 

Omnia deterius tua per vestiffia peecet, 

Corripies nimirum, et castigabis acerbo 

Clamore, ac post haee tabulas mutare parabis. ' 55 

Unde tibi frontem, libertatemque parentis. 

Cum facias pejora senex ? vacuumque cerebro 

Jampridem caput hoe ventosa cucurbita quaerat ? 

43. BrutM,] M. Brutus, one of mon prostitutetv who are kept bj 
the most virtuous of the Romans, common panden, or pimpa, for lewd 
and the great assertor of public li- purpoaes. 

berty. 46, The n^tlp jMrMsiteJ] Pemoc* 

— Uncle of Brmi^tJ] Cato of ntica« tans aignilles tarrying, or aitUog up 

who was the brother of Senrilia, the all ni^t. The parasites, who fn» 

mother pf Brutus, a man of severe quently attended at the table of great 

virtue. men, used to divert them with lewd 

So prone is human nature to evil, and obscene songs, and for this pur* 

80 inclined to follow bad example, poee would sit up all night long, 

that a virtuous character, like Brutus 47. GreaUH reverencct f-c] Peo- 

or Cato, is hardly to be found any pie ^ould keep the strictest guard 

where, while profligate and debauch- over their words and actions, in the 

ed characters, like Catiline, abound presence of boys ; they cannot be 

all the world over ; this would not be under too much awe, nor shew too 

so much the c<nsc, if pnrents were more great a reverence for decency, whca 

careful about the examples which in their presence, 

they set their children. 4S, You go ahouU ^cJ] If you in* 

44. FUtJiy.2 Indecent, obscene. tend, or purpose, or set about, to do 
•^-Should touch, ^r ] i>hould ap- what is wrong, do not say, ** There 

proach those doors, where there arc ** is nobody here but my young son, 

children, lest they be corrupted. ** I don*t mind him, and he is too 

Therefore — ** young to mind me."— Rather say, 

45. Far from hence, ^c,] Hence •• My little boy is here, I will not 
far a^xay, begone ; a form of speech '* hm*t his mind by making him a 
made use of at religious solemnities, ** witness of what I purposed to do, 
in order to hinder the approach of the ** therefore I will not do it befoie 
profane. So Horace, lib. in. ode i. 1. ••him." 

I. when he calls himself musarum 50, Of the ccntor,'\ The censor of 

sacerdos, says, Odi profanum vulgus good mannersy or morum judex, was 

et arreo. an officer of considerable power in 

ViRG. iEn. vL 25S-^. makes the Rome, before whom oll^ndtrs i^^ainst 

Sib} I !cay : the peace and good manners were car* 

Procul, O procul ette profhnl ried and censured. Sat. iv. L 11. 

Totoque absistlle luco, q, d. Now, if, in after times, your 

46^. Girl* of baxeds,} The com* son should be taken before the center* 
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But neither will Brutus, nor uncle of Brutus, be any where. 
Nothing filthy, to be said, or seen, should touch these 

thresholdfs. 
Within which is a boy. Far from hence, from thence the 

girls 45 

Of bawds, and the songs of the nightly parasite : 
The greatest reverence is due to a boy. If any base thing 
You go about, do not despise the years of a boy. 
But let your infant son hinder you about to sin. 
For if he shall do any thing worthy the anger of the 

censor, 5(L 

(Since he, like to you not in body only, nor in countenance. 
Will shew himself the son also of your morals,) and when 
He may offend the worse, by idl your footsteps, 
You wil^ forsooth, chide, and chastise with harsh 
Clangour, and after these, will prepare to change your will 
Whence assume you the front, ana liberty of a parent, 56 
When, an old man, you can do worse things, and this 

head. 
Void of brain, long since, the Tentose cupping-glass may 

seek? 

for some crime cogniiable and pa* an advanced age, do wone than the 

nUhable by him. youth with whom jou are so angry* 

52. Shew himself, ^.J (For he ^ThU head, 4;c.2 When that 

will exhibit a likeness to his father, brainless head of yours may, for some 

not in person, or fiiceonly, hut in his time, have wanted the cupping-glass 

moral lx;haviour and conduct ; there- to aet it right— I. e. when you have 

fore, if you set him a bad example, for a long time been acting as if jou 

you must not wonder that he follows were mad. 

it, arid appears his father's own son 58. Ventote eupping'glatt.y Cocor- 

in mind as well as in body.) bita signifies a gourd, which, when 

5.*). Qffi^nd the vorte^ ^c] And it divided in half, and scooped hollow, 

fo most probable, that following your might, perhaps, among the andents, 

steps has made him do worse than he be used ae a cupping instrument. In 

otherwise would. after times they made their cupping 

54. VoutpiU, f;c2 You will call instruments of brass, or horn, (as 

Idm to a severe account Nimlfum now they are made of glass,) and ap« 

liere is to be understood like our £iig- plied them to the head to relieve pains 

nsh — fursooth. there* but particularly to mad peo* 

— And chattite, ^e."] You will be pie. The epithet ventoea, which sig* 

Tery loud and bitter in your reproaches nlfies windy, full of wind, alludes to 

of his bad conduct, and even have the nature of their operation, which 

thoughts of disinheriting him« by isperformed by rarifyingtheair which 

ehanginj? your last wilL is within them* by the application of 

5(i. Whence, ^c] With what con- fire, on which the blood is forced 
fidence can you assume the counte- from the scarified skin into the cup- 
nance and authority of a father, so ping-glass, by the pressure of the 
as freely to use the liberty of paren- outward air ; so that the air may be 
tal reproof ? We may suppose sumas called the chief agent in this opcm- 
to be understood in this line. tion. The operation of cupping on 

^7. SFhctit ^.^ When jroo, at tlie head in phrtnaics U Ttry 
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Hospite vcnturo, cessabit nemo tiKHrum : 
Verrc pavimentum, nitidas ostende columnar, 60 

Ar'ula cum totfi descendat aranea tela : 
Hie Iseve argentum, vasa aspera tergeat alter : 
Vox domini fremit instantis, virgamque tenentis. 
Ergo miser trepidas, ne stercore fceda canino 
Atria displiceant ocuUs venieDtis amici ? 65 

Ne perfusa luto sit porticus: et tamen uno 
Semodio scobis hssc emundet servulus unus : 
Iliiid non agitas, ui sanctam filiiis omni 
Aspiciat slue kl^c domum, vitioque careDtem ? 
Gratum est, quod patriae civem populoque dedisti, TO 

Si facis, ut patriae sit idoneus, utilis agns, 
Utilis et beliorum, et pacis rebus agendis : 
Flurimum euim iutererii, quibus artibus, et quibus hunc tu 

59. A e^uettt ^\\ When you ex- Bina iabo argcttto perficta ^tqueu* 
pcct a friend to make you a vudt, you pcra iignU 

set jXi hands to work, hi order to Pocula, 

prepare ;.o ir l-ousc for his i-cception. 63. Holding a rod.] To keep tbem 

60. ** Swep the pavement^** ^c.] all to their work, on pain of beiqg 
Sweep" (Hay you to your servant) scourged. 

the floors clean — wipe the dust — Blutterg.] He if very loud and 

from all the pillars.*' earnest in his directions to get things 

The Roman floors were either laid in order. 

with stone, or made with a sort of 64. ThtrrforCt ^cJ] Canst thou, 

mortar, or stucco, composed of sheik wretch that thou art, be so aolicitous 

reduced to powder, and mixed in a to prevent all displeasure to thy guest, 

due consistency with water ; this, by his seeing what may be ofltesive 

when dry, was very hard and smooth, about thine house, either within or 

Hence, Briuumicus observes, pavi* without, and, for this purpose, art 

mentum was called ostraceum, or tes- thou so over anxious and earnest, 

taceum. These floors arc common when a very htUe trouble might suf* 

in Italy to tjiis day. flee for this, and, at the same time. 

The Romans were very fondof pil- take no pains to prevent any xnoTtl 

lars in their buildings, particularly in filth or turpitude from being seen in 

their rooms of state and entertain- your house by your own son ? This 

ment. Sec sat. viL 182-3. The is the substance of the poet's ar* 

architraves, and other ornamental gumcnt. 

parts of pillars, are very apt to ga- 65* Thtf courts,] Atrium signifies 

ther dust. a court-yard, a court before an house, 

61. ** Dry spider, ** ^c] The spi- a hall, a place where they used to 
ders, which have been there so long dine. Aivsw. AH these may be 
as to be dead and dried up, sweep meant, in this place, by the plur. 
them, and all their cobwebs, down. atria ; for, to all these places their 

62. '* Smooth <i7ivr."] The un- favourite dogs might have access, and« 
wrought plate, which is polished and of course, might daub them, 
ffooooth. 66. The porch f ^c] Asortofgal- 

— ** 7^e rough vessels.**} The Icry, with pillars, at the door (ad 

wrought plate, which is rough and portam) of the house; or a place 

uneven, by reason of the embossed where they used to walk, and so lia- 

figures upon it, which stand out on ble to be dirty, 
its surface. See sat. i. 63.— So iEn. '-Servant hoy.] Senrulus (dim of 

^ t63i scfTus) a servant lad. 
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A guest bdng to come, none of your people will be 

idle. 
** Sweep the pavement, shew the columns clean, 60 

^ Let tne diy spider descend with all her web : 
^^ Let one wipe the smooth silver, another the Tough 

" vessels : 
The voice oi the master, earnest, and holding a rod, 

blusters. 
Therefore, wretch, dost thou tremble, lest, foul with canine 

dung, 
Thy courts should displease the eyes of a coming friend ? 
Lest the porch should be overspread with mud ? and yet 

one servant boy, 
With one half bushel of saw-dust, can cleanse these : 
Dost thou not manage it, that thy son should see 
Thine house, sacred without all spot, and having no 

vice? 
It is acceptable, that you have given a citizen to your 

country and people, 70 

)f you maKe him, that he may be meet for his country, 

useful in the fields, 
Useful in managing affairs both of war and peace : 
For it will be of the greatest consequence, in what arts, and 

with what morals 78 

67. Sawi-iittt ^cj Scobs signifies so educate and form him, Uiat he maj 

any manner of powder, or dust, that be an useful member of society. 

Cometh of sawing, filing, or boring. — In the ,fields.2 Well skilled in 

Probably the Romans sprinkled oyer agriculture. 

the floors of their porticos with saw* 7?. In managing affhirt, j^} Ca* 

dust, as we do our kitchens and lower pable of transacting the busiMSS of 

parts of the house with sand, to give a soldier, or that of a lawyer or se- 

them a clean appearance, and to hin- nator. The opposition of belli et 

der the dirt of people's shoes from pacis, like arma et togse, in oedant 

sticking to the floor. See Holvday, arma togse, seems to carry this 

note 3, on this Satire, who observes, meaning. 

that Heliogabalus was said to strew So HoLTD— the helmet or the 

his porticus, or gallery, with the dust gown, 

of gold and silver. The old Romans were careful so 

GS, Manage it, j^c] viz. To keep to breed up their sons, that after- 
your house sacred to virtue and good wards they might be useful to their 
example, and free fhnn all vidoos country in peace or war, or plough- 
practices, that your son may not be ing the ground. J. Drtoeit, jun. 
corrupted by seeing them. 73. In what arts, ^c] So as to 

70. Accrptabkt ^c,\ I. r. To the make him useful to the public* 

public; that, by begetting a son, you ^What moralt^ ^j-c] So as to ro- 

have added to the country a subject gulate his conduct, not only aa to hia 

and to Rome a dtisen. private behaviour, but as to his de- 

11* Ifytmmakc Aim, ftv] If yoo meanour in any public oOloe whidi 

he may be called to. 
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Moribus instituas. Serpcnte ciconia puUos 

Nutrit, et invent^ per devia rura lacerta : 75 

IIU eadetn sumpiis quaerunt animalia pennia. 

Vultur jumento, et canibus, cruabusque relictifl^ 

Ad foetus properat, partemque cadaveria affert 

Hinc est ergo cibus maffni quo^ue irulturis, et ae 

Pascentis, praprid cum jam facit arbore nidos. 80 

Sed leporem, aut capream, famulse Joris, et generona 

In saitu venantur avcs : hinc prseda cubili 

Ponitur : inde autem, cum se matura levflrit 

Progenies stimulante fame, festinat ad illam, 

Quam primum rupto prsedam gustarerat ovo. 85 

.^dificator erat Centronius et modo curvo 
Littore Cajetae, summd nunc Tiburis arce. 
Nunc Prsenestinis in montibus, alta parabat 
Culmina villarum, Graecis, longeque petitis 
Marmoribus, viticens Fortunse atque Herculis aedem ; 90 
Ut spado vincebot Capitolia nostra Posides. 
Dum sic ergo habitat Centronius, imminuit rem, 
Fregit opes, nee parva tamen mensura relictae 

\ 

74w A itork momrishes, jr.] i. e. manner, whenever she hav a neat of 

Feeda her young ones with snakea her own, in some tree which she ap» 

and lizards. propriates for building in. 

75b Devkms Jklds.'] Devius (ex de Bl. limndmaids cf Javt^ Eagles, 

and via — quasi a recta via rcmotum) See HoR. lib. iv. ode iv. 1. 1. et 8e(|. 

iignlfies out of the way, or road. where the eagle is called miniatnun 

Devia rura may be understood of fnlminis alitem, becaoee supposed to 

the remote partu of the country, carry Jove*s thunder. See FKAMCia» 

where seri>ent8 and lizards are usually note there. 

Ibund. 81-2. N€Me birds, jr.] Kot only 

Id, Tdke their win/ts.} L e. The eagles, but the falcona of various 

joong storks when able to fly and kinds, hunt hares and kids, and hav- 

provide for themselves, will seek the ing caught them, carr>' them to their 

same animals for food, with which nests to feed their young with, 

tbey were fed by the old ones in the 83. Thence, 4*c] t. e. From be- 

ncst. ing fed with such sort of food when 

77. Caitle, S^c] Jumento, cani- young. 

bus, crucibus, are all ablatives ab- m^The maiureprcgenif.] The joaog 

•ulute. ones, when grown up, and Aill 

^.Jlmnng left crosses.^ t. e. llie re* fledged, 

mains of the bodies of malefactors 84k Rahed itsflf, j^r.] Upon lis 

tluit were exposed on crosses, or gib- wings, and takes its flight. 

bets, she brings part of the cai'case — //im/^r ttim9datiHg.'\ When 

to her nest — L 7K. sharpened by hunger. 

79. Hence, ^c."] From thus being «4-o. lleuteus to Aai prey.J To 
aopplied with such wort cf food by the same sort of food. 

the old one, the young vulture, when 85. Which H had Jir$t. tatted^ 4^] 

she is grown up to be a great bird. Which it had been ut^ to from the 

liMdsupon the same. time it was first hatched— jrupto ovo, 

80. When now, ^] She feeds from the broken egg«^rom its very 
herself and her young in the same egg-shell, as we say. 
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You may tnun him up. With a serpent a stork nourishes 
Her young, and with a lizard found in the devious fields ; 
They, when they take their wings, seek the same animals. 
The vulture cattle, and dogs, and crosses, bein? left, 
Hastens to her young, and brings part of a dead body. 
Hence is the food also of a great vulture, and of one feeding 
Herself, when now she makes nests in her own tree. 80 
But the hare or the kid, the handmaids of Jove, and the 

noble 
Birds, hunt in the forest : hence prey is put ' • ,V , 
In their nest : but, thence, the mature progeny, when'^^> 
It has raised itself, hunger stimulating, hastens to that^V 
Prey, which it has first tasted the egg being broken. qS 
Centronius was.a builder, and now on the crooked ^ 
Shore of Caieta, tiow on the highest summit of Tibur, y 
Now in the Jrrsenestine mountmns, was preparing tAe 

high 
Tops of villas, with Gredan^ and with marble sought 
Afar off, exceeding the temple of Fortune and of Hercules: 
As the eunuch Posides out-did our capitoIs. 91 

While thus, therefore, Centronius dwells, he diminished 

his estate. 
He impaired his wealth, nor yet was the measure of the re- 
maining 

86. Centronivt,'] A famous extra- ble by Kero ; but here is meant that 
vogont architect, who, with his son, at Prsneste. 

(who took after him,) built away all -^-Qf HercuktJ] At Tibur, where 

his estate, and had so many palaces there was a very great library, 

at laKt, that he was too poor to liv« 91. Eunuch Fotidet, j^c] A fteed* 

in any of them. man and favourite of Claudius Caesar, 

87. CaUta,"] A sea-port in Cam- who was possessed of immense 
pania, not far from Baiae, built la riches; he built on the shore at 
memory of Caieta, nurse to iEncas. Bais some baths which were very 
See JRn. vii. 1. 1-4* The shore was magnificent, and called, after him, 
here remarkably sinuous and crooked. Posklianse. 

-'■^ummU of T'illiur,\ See sat. iij. — Our CQfiHiU,^ Of which there 

ISr. note. were several, besides that at Rome, 

88. PraMuHtu mouniaim.] On the as at Capua, Pompeia, and other 
mountains near Praeneste, a city of places. But the poet means particu- 
luly, about twetity miles from Rome, larly the capitol at Rome, which* 

-^Wat preparing,1 Planning and after having been burnt, was rebuilt 

buikling, thus preparing them for h». and beautified most magnificently by 

Uution. Domitian. 

88-9. The high topi, 4^] Magni^ 9f. While thnt, ^e,] While h« 

ficent and lofty ^country-houses. thus builds and inhabits such expen- 

89. With Grecian, if^c,] Finished sive and magnificent houses, he out- 
in the most superb taste with Grecian runs his income. 

and other kinds of foreign marble. 93. Nor yet, fc.] Nevertheless, 

90. Temple of Fortune.] There was though he lessened his fortune, ycr 
one at Rome built of the finest mar^ there was no small part of it left 
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Partis erat : totam banc turbavit filius amens, 

Uum mcliore novas attollit marmore villas. 95 

Quidam sortiti metucntem Sabbata patrero. 
Nil pnctcr nubes, et coeli numen adorant ; 
Nee distare putant humani carne suillam. 
Qua pater aostinuit ; mox et praeputia ponunt : 
Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges, 100 

Judajfcum ediscunt, et servant, ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano ^uodcunquc volumine Moses : 
Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti ; 
Quaesitum ad fontem solos deduoere verpos. 
Sed pater in causa, cui septima c]^uaeque fuit lux 105 

Ignava, ct partem vita^ nor& attigit uUani. 

94. His mad fo»n 4r^*1 His ion, any notion of the OXX TVtrc GoD, 

T\'ho, from the example of his father, which mokes him ridicule the Jewish 

had contracted a sort uf madness for worship. 

expensive buildin;^, consumed the re- Ho\%c\-cr, I doubt much, whetbert 

maining port of his father's fortune, by numcn cali, in this place, we are 

vhcn it cnmc to him, after his not to suppose Juvenal as repreaent- 

fhthcr*8 death. ing the Jews to worship the material 

9J. Ratted up tirzc mV/iti, ^-r.] En- heaven, •« the blue fletherial sky," (aa 

dcavourinj; to excel his father, and Mr. Addi^n phrases it in his trans- 

tii build at a Niill greater expencc, lation of the 1 9th Psahn,) imagining 

with more costly materialii. that they made a deity of it, as hf 

This instance of Centronius and his supposed they did of the clouds ; this 

son is here given as a prouf of the I ihink the rather, as it stands here 

poet*s argument, that children will joined with nubes, and was likewise 

follow the vices and follies of parents, a visible object. Sec Tacit. Hist. v. 

and perhaps even exceed them (comp. initio* 

L 53.) ; therefore parents should be As for the God of Heaven, he was 

very careAil of the example which to Juvenal, as to the Athenians, 

they set their children. aytt^o^ ^io«, (See Acts xvii. 23.) 

96. Somv cfiancc, ^c^ Sortiti—i.*:. u^^^jy unknown; and therefore the 

it falls to the lot of some. p^^. ^^^^^ not mean him bv numen 

'^eari thv sahbmth,.^ Not only ^^^^ .. ^^^ ^^e wiadomof God, the 



reverences the seventh day, but the ,, ^.^^^^ ^y wisdom knew not God.- 

other Jewish feastii, which were called j q^^^^ L 21. 

Sabbaths. , ^., ^ Svliir's flesh to he diftrmt 

The poet having shewn, that chd- y^.^^ human.] They think it as abo- 

drcn follow the example of their pa- ,ninablc to eat the one as the other. 

rents in vice and folly, here shews, ^^^^ ^e ignorantly ridicules their ob- 

that in religious matters also chUdren genance of that law. Lev. ri. 7. 

arc led by their {xirents* example. ^^ 

97. Beside the clouds,} Because the ^^ >pj,g f^^j^^^^ |^j He ticaU it 

Jews did not worship images, hut g, ^ matter of mer« tradition, as if 

looked toward heaven when they ^^ ^^ ^^^y ^^^ jj because his father 

prayed, they were charged with wor . ^^j^j j^ y^Qve him. 

shipping the clouds, the heathen hav- ^^oon they lay aside, ^,] Hen 

ing no notion but of worshipping he ridicules the right of dreumcision, 

some visible object. which was performed on the eighth 

— r^f Deity of hcavenJ] Juvenal, ^y ^^^ y^^^ j^rth, according to 

though he was wise enough to laugh q^^^ j^^u^ jqi et seq. 

At his own country gods, yet had not iqq^ ^^ |^ dcsgite^ Jr.] It bcina 
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Part small : his mad son confounded all this, 

While he raised up new villas with better marble. 95 

Some chance to have a father who fears the Sabbaths, 
They adore nothing beside the clouds, and the Deity of 

heaven : 
Nor do they think swine's flesh to be different frcnn human, 
From which the father abstained ; and soon they lay aside 

their foreskins : 
But used to despise the Roman laws, 100 

They learn, anci keep, and fear the Jewish law. 
Whatsoever Moses hath delivered in the secret volume : 
Not to shew the ways, unless to one observing the same 

rites, 
To lead the circumcised only to a sought-for fountain ; 
But the father is in fault, to whom every seventh day was 
Idle, and he did not meddle with any part of life. 106 

their wonted custom and practice to the poet represents them so mons* 

bold the laws of Rome, relative to trously uncharitable, as not to shew 

the worship of the gods in particular, a stranger the way to a place which 

in the higtiest cohtempt. See Exod. he was inquiring alter, unless he 

zziii 24w were a Jew, he may be supposed to 

101. 7'hey kam.] From their speak from prejudice and misinfor- 

chiklhood. Ediscunt — learn hy heart, matioo. ik> in ihe next line 

.-^ndkeep.} Observe. 104^ To lead, ^r.^ I^e supposes* 

— And f(^or,\ And reverence— that if a man, who was not a Jew, 

102. Whatsoevfr Moses, fc.\ i. e. were ever so thirsty, and asked the 
Whatsoever it be that Moses, Ac. way to some spring to quench his 
From this passage it appears, that thirst, they would sooner let him pe* 
Moses was known and acknowledged risb than direct him to it. But no 
by the heathen, to be the lawgiver of such thing was taught by Moses. See 
the Jews. Exod. xxii. '^1 ; and ch.'xxiii. 9. 

— Secret xHflume,] By this is meant Vcrpos, like Horace*s apella, is a 

the Pentateuch, (so called from wirrtf word of contempt, 

five, and tioxoC, a lxM)k or volume,) ^^^ ^/\^ fithrr, ^r.] Who, as the 

or five books of Moses. A copv of this P^ ^°"*^ ^* understood, set them 

was kept, as it is to this day, in every ^^ example. 

synagogue, locked up in a press, or —Every srvenih day, 8^c\1\ixtiyx^. 

cheet (area), and never exposed to °"^ ^^ > ««•" »^"« ^a« obKcrved as a 

light, unless when brought out to be ^. ^^ ^"^^^ ^^'^ other sabbaths at 

read at the time of worship in the ^^^^\ *^ «* ^^^'"^ The p*x>t igno- 

rjnagogue, and then (as now) it y as *^""> impuies this merely to an idle 

returned to its place, and again lock. P*^c'»^^. which was handed down 

ed up. This is probably alluded to ""*" iM^^t to son, not knowing the 

by Juvenal*s epithet of aroano, from ^^'P" ^^ importance of the di\ine 

arca—^ Konranus, from Homa. See «>"irnand. 

AiMSW. Arcauus-a-uftu Voiumine, ^}\ ^tcddle, S(c.] 1. c. He rp- 

from volvo, to roll, denotes that the i™*""* »">m all 1)umi!Css, even such 

book of the law was rolled, not folded ** related to the necessaries of com- 

up. See sat. X. 126. note. """^ ****• The Jews carried this to a 

103. Nol 10 shew the ways, *cJ— »"pe"titious height; they even ct.n- 
They were forbidden certain < onnec- ^*^n*ned works of neces.sity and cha- 
lions with the heathen ; but when "^> » '^ **^"« o" ^« sabbath. See 

2 L 
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Sponte tamen juvenes imitantur cstera : solam 
Inviti quoque avaritiam exercere jubentur. 
Fallit eniin Yitium ^pede virtutis, et umbra. 
Cum sit tristc habitu, vultuque et veste severum. 110 

Nee dubie tonquam frugi laudatur avarus, 
Tanquam parcus homo, et rerum tutela suarum 
Certa magis, quam si fortunas servet easdem 
Uespericlum serpens, aut Ponticus : adde quod hunc, de 
Quo loquor, e^regium populus putat, atque vercndum 115 
Artificem : quippe his crescunt patrimonia fabris. 
Sed crescunt quocunque modo, majoraque fiunt 
lucudc assidul, semperque ardente camiDo. 
Et pater ergo animi felices credit avaros. 



John vu. 23. They also declared Habitu Iiere raetna ootwaid 

self-defence to be unlawful on the riage, demeanour, manner. 

Sabbath-day. See Ayr. Univ. Hist, triate— .grave, peoaiTe, demure, 

vol. X. p. 872. -Severe im eommtaumcet fc] A 

107. Young wuih ^c.] The poet severity of countenance, and a DcgH- 

nour begins on the 8ub}ect of avarice, gience in dress, were supposed db^ 

in order to shew how this also is com- racteristic of wisdom and virtue* aad 



municated from father to son ; but were therefore in high 
here he makes a distinction. As to the philosophers, and those who 
other vices, says he, youth want no would be thought wiser and better 
force to be put upon them to incline than others. Hence, in order to de> 
them to imiution ; whereas, this of cdve, these were a s s um ed by vicious 
avarice, being rather against their people. See Matt. vL 16b 
natural bent towards prodigality, re- ill. Doubtfully pr^atdt ^] No- 
quires some pains to be taken, in or- body doubts his sincerity, or that he 
der to instil it into their minds. is other than his appearance bespeaks 

— The rctt.J The other vices which him, xnz. a frugal man, and careful 

have been mentioned. of his affkirs, whidi is certainly a 

106. CimtmatuU'df 4r<'*l They have laudable character, 
much pains taken with them to force Sic timidus t€ cautum vocat, tor» 
them, as it were, into it, against didut parcum. Sev. 

their natural inclinations. 113b 3fore certain, Ac.J At the 

109. Vice deceix'CSf t^c] They are same time he is acting oracn no bet- 
deceived at first, by being taught to ter principle, than that of the most 
look upon that as virtuous, from its sordid avarice, and takes care to hoard 
appearance, which in truth, in its up and secure his money-bags in such 
real nature and design, is vicious, a manner, as that they are safler than 
Nothing is more common than for if guarded by the dragon which 
vice to be concealed under the garb of watched the garden of the HesperideSf 
virtue, as in the instance which the the daughters of Atlas, from whence, 
poet is about to mention. In this notv^ithstanding, Hercules stole the 
seni>e it may be said — Decipimur golden apples; or by the dragon, 
S])ecie rectu Hoii. dc Art. 1. 2X which guarded the golden fleece at 

110. Sad in habit, jv.] The poet, Colchis, in Pontus, from whence, 
in this line, in which he in describing notwithstanding, it was stolen by 
vice, wearing the garb, and putting Jason. 

on the semblance, of wisdom and 114. Add"] We may also add to 

virtue, bus prul>ab]y in his eye the this account of the character here 

h;pocrites,\% horn he so severely lashes spoken of, that he is in high estima- 

at tho beginning of the kccoud Satire, tion with the generality of peopte* 
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Young men, nevertheless, imitate the rest of their own 

accord; only 
Avarice they are commanded to exercise against their 

wills; 
For vice deceives under the appearance and shadow of 

virtue. 
When it is sad in habit, and severe in countenance and 

dress. 110 

Nor is the miser doubtfully prdsed as frugal, 
As a thrifty man, and a saif^^ard of his own affairs. 
More certain, than if, those same fortunes, the serpent 
Of the Hesperides or of Pontus should keep. Ada, that 
This man, of whom 1 speak, the people thmk an excellent, 

and venerable 115 

Artist, for to these workmen patrimonies increase : 
But they increase by whatsoever means, and become greater 
By the assiduous anvil, and the forge idways burning. 
And the father therefore believes the covetous happy of 

mind, 

who always judge of a man by what might be said to forge and hammer 

he it worth. out a fortune for themselves, and in 

At bofta pan hominum, dectpta cu- _ this sense might be called fabrL To 

pidine Jidt&t such as these, says the poet, riches 

Nil satis est, iHquit, quia tatUi increase. 

quantum habeas, sis. IM. By whatsoever meansJ] They 

HoR. lib. L sat L 1. 61»2. were not very scrupulous or nice, as 

*^ Some seff-deceiv^d, who think to the means of increasing their store, 

** their lust of gold whether by right or wrong. 

" Is hut a love of fime, this maxim IIS, By the assiduous anvil, and 

« AoJtf— the Jbrge, f^.] The poet still conU- 

** No fortunes large emouf^, since nues his metaphor. As smiths, by 

'* others rate oontinualiy beating their iron on the 

** Our worth proportioned to a large anvil, and having the forge always 

'* CMiaU.** Fbakcis. heated, fabricate and complete a great 

115. The people think, jr.] They deal of work ; so these misers are al« 
reckon this man, who has been the ways forging and fisshioning some- 
ftbricator of his own fortune to so thing or other to increase their wealth, 
large an amount, an excellent work- Their incessant toil and labour may 
man in hifi way, and to be highly re- be compared to working at the anvil, 
verenced. and the burning desire of their mindii 

116. To these workmen^ ^eJ} Fa- to the liighted forge. Camino here 
bris here is metaphorical, and is ap- is to be nnderstood of the forge or 
plied to these fabricators of wealth ftimace in which the iron is heated, 
for themselves, because those who 119. Ttu Jbther therefore, jfftj — 
coined or made money for the public Seeing these men abound in wealth, 
were called fabri, or monetae fiibrica* and not recollecting what pains it 
tores. Faber usually denotes a smith cost them, both of body and mind, 
— «. e. a workman in iron and other to acquire it, thinking the rich are 
bard materials, a forger, a hanmierer: the only happy people, and that «, 
so these misers, who were continu- poor man must be miserable.«i« 

ail)' at work to increase their wealth, 
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Qui miratur opes, qxii nulla exempla beati IM 

Pauperis esse putat ; juvenes hortatur, ut illaHX 

Ire viam pergant, et eidem incumbere sectae. 

Sunt qusraam vitiorum elemcnta : his protinus illot 

Imbuit, et cogit mlnimas ediscere sordes. 

Mox acquirendi docet insatiabile votum : 125 

Servoruin ventres modio castigat iniquo. 

Ipse quoque esuriens : neque enim omnia sustinet unquam 

Mucida coerqlei panis consumere frusta, 

Hestemum solitus medio servare minutal 

Septembri ; nee non differre in tempora coodsb 13D 

Alterius, conchen arativi cum parte lacerti 

Signatam, vel dimidio putrique silurcH 

J'^ilaque sectivi numerata includere porri : 



121. ExhorU hit young meiu] His 
sons that are growmg up* 

122. To go that way, | To tread in 
the steps of these money-getting 
people. 

— Apply earnestly* ^c.\ Incumbo 
sigtiifies to apply with earnestness 
aqd diligence to any thing. The fa^ 
.ther here recommends il to his sons* 
to apply themselves diligently to the 
practices of these people* whom the 
poet humourously btyles a sect, as if 
they tvere a sect of philosophers, to 
which the word properly belongs^ 
Those who joined in following the 
doctrines of Plato, were said to be 
of the Platonic sect — so secta So- 
cratica. Electa comes from scquor, to 
follow. 

123. Ctrfaln elements^ Jc.j Cer- 
tain rudiments or beginnings. The 
father does not all at once bid his sons 
to be covetous, but insinuates into 
their minds, by little and little, sor- 
did principles. This he does as soon 
as they are capable of receiving them, 
which I take to be the meaning of 
protinus here. Imbuo signifies to 
season meat, or the like ; so, by mc- 
taph. to season the mind ; also to 
furnish, or store. 

124. Compels ilicm to learn, ^c.2 
From his example, little paltry acts 

of meanncis and avarice minimas 

sordes. 

125. By'ttud'hy."} A-sthey grow up, 
be opens his grand plan to them ; 
and as they have been taught to be 
mean and btingy in. Icsssr matters, he 



now instructs them bow to thrive, fay 
applying the sam^ prindples to the 
science of getting money by low aad 
illiberal means. 

^^Imatiable wish.} A desire that 
can never be satisfied-— such is the in- 
ordinate love of money. Amor haf« 
bendi. Virg. iBn^ viiL L 32T. 

126. He chastises, j-c] The poet 
in this, and in some of the foUowing 
lines, particularizes certain instances 
of those minims sordes, which he 
had hinted at, 1. 124v and which the 
father is supposed to set an example 
of to his sons, in order to season and 
prepare their minds for greater acts of 
sordidness and avarice. 

First, Juvenal takes notice of the 
way in which the father treats his ser- 
vants. He pinches their bellies, by 
withholding from them their due al- 
lowance of food, by giving them 
short measure, which is impKed by 
iniquo modio. The Romans mea- 
sured out the food which they gave 
their slaves ; this was so much a 
month, and therefore called demen* 
siun, from mensis— or rather, per- 
haps, from demetior-i^whcnce part, 
demensus-a-um. 

We find this word in Ter. Phomn. 
act i. sc. i. 1. 9. where Davus is re- 
presenting Geta, as having saved 
something out of bis allowance, as a 
present for the bride of his master^s 
son. 

Quod tile unciaiim vix de demcnso 
stui, 

Suum dcfraudans genium, compare 
sit mitt'f. 
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Who admires wealth, who thinkg that there are no ex- 
amples 120 
Of an happy poor man ; he exhorts his young men, that 

they 
May persist to go that way, and apply earnestly to the same 

sect. 
There are certain elements of vices ; with these he immedi- 
ately seasons 
Them, and compels them to learn the most trifling stin^« 

ness. 
By-and-by he teaches an insatiable wish of acquiring : 125 
He chastises the bellies of the servants with an unjust 

measure, 
He also hungering : for neither does he ever bear 
To consume all the musty pieces of blue bread. 
Who is used to keep the hash of yesterday in the midst of 
September ; also to defer, to the time of another supper. 
The bean, sealed up with a part of a summer 181 

Fish, or with half a stinking shad. 
And to shut up the numbered threads of a sective leek . 

GeU had saved of his corn, of 131. The lean,] Conchia.— See uU 

which the slaves had so many mea- iiL 281. note, 

suret every month, and turned it into -^Sealed tifi.] Put into some vessel, 

money. Modium was a measure of the cover or mouth of which was 

about a peck and an half. Aiksw. sealed up close with the master's sol, 

127. He also hungering,] Half to prevent the servants getting at it. 

starving himself at the same time. Or perhaps into some cupboard, the 

.^Neiiher does he, j-c] He does door of which had the master's seal 

not suffer, or permit, all the pieces upon it. 

of bread, which are so stale as to be 131-2. Part of a summer JUh.},mm 

blue with mouldinef«, and musty with Lacerti sntivi What fish the lacer- 

being hoarded up, to be eaten up at tus was, I do not any where find 

once, but makes them serve again and with certainty. Ainsworth calls it a 

again. '" kind of cheap fish usually salted. - 

129. The hasht 4^<**] Minutal, a This, mentioned here, is caJ led a sum- 
dish made with herbs and meat, and mer fish ; I suppose, because caught 
other things chopped together ; from in the summer time ; and for this 
minuo, to dimiiush, or make a thing reason, no doubt, not very likely to 
less. keep long sweet. 

~^f yesterday.] Which had been 132. With half a stinking shadJl 

dressed the day before, and now See sat. iv. 32; and Aiy&w. SUurns, 

served up again. l*his he will still Lit. and with an half and putrid 

keep, though in the month of Sep- silurus. 

tember, a time of year when, from 133. 7*0 shut vp,} Includcre— <• c. 

the autumnal damps, victuals soon to include in the same scoled vessel, 

grow putrid. The blasts of the ftouth- The infinitive includcrc, like the ber- 

vrind at that time were particularly vare, 1. 129. and the non diifers, 

insalubrious. 1. 130. is governed by the solitus^ L 

130. Also to defer ^ J^c] Who ac- 129. 

customs himself to keep for a second — Numbered threads, <J-r.] Sectivi 
meal. porrL in sau iii. Sl81-)f. Juvenal 
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Invitatus ad hsec aliquis de ponte negaret 

Sed quo divitias haec per tormenta coactas ? 135 

Cum furor baud dubius, cum sit manifesta phrenesis, 

Ut locuples moriaris, eeend vivere fato ? 

Interea pTeno cum turgit sacculus ore, 

Crescit amob nummv quaktum ipsa pecunia cbescit ; 

Et minus banc optat, qui non babet. £rgo paratur 140 

Altera villa tibi, cum rus non suf&cit unum, 

Et proferre libet fines ; majorque videtur, 

Et melior vicina seges : mercaris et banc, et 

Arbusta, et dens& moncem qui canet oliya : 

Quorum si pretio doniinus non vincitur ullo, 145 

Nocte boves macri, lassoque famelica collo 

Armenta ad viridis bujus mittentur aristas ; 

Nee prius inde domum, quam tota novalia ssevos 



cans it aectile porrum. See there. 
There were two difftrent species of 
the leek ; one sort was called sectuno, 
sectile, and sectivum ; the other ca« 
pitatnm ; the former of which was 
reckoned the worst. See Plih. lib. 
six. c.6. 

From the bottom of a leek there 
are fibres which hang downwards, 
when the leek is taken out of the 
ground* which the poet here calls 
fila, or threads, which they resemble. 
He here humourously represents a 
person so sordidly avaricious, as to 
count the threads, or fibres, at the 
bottom of a leek, that if one of these 
should be missing he might find it 
out. 

The epithets, sectivum and sectile, 
are given to that sort of leek, from 
Its being usual to cut or shred it into 
small pieces when mixed with victuals 
of any kind. See Aiysw. Sectiviu. 

iSl. Invited from a bridge.1 ^^ 
cat. iv. 114. The bridges about Rome 
were the usual places where beggars 
took their stand, in order to beg of 
the passengers. 

The poet, to finish his description 
of the miser*H hoard of victuals, here 
tells us, that if this wretch were to 
invite a common beggar to such pro- 
visions as he kept for himself and 
fdmily, the beggar would refuse to 
come. 

135. Butjbr tphatend, *c.] Some 
verb must be understood here, as 



hahes, or possides, or the fike-^other* 
wise the accusative case is without a 
verb to govern it. We may then 
read the line- 
To what purpose do you poatcas 
ridies, gathered together by these tor- 
ments*.-!, e, with so much punish- 
ment and uneasiness to yourself ? See 
sat. X. 1. 12, 13. 

136. UfuUmbted madnestt ^.] So 
HoR.8at. iiLlib.ii. L82. 

Danda ut heOebori muUo pars 

maxima avaritf 
Netcio an Antiqfram rath URs 

deHinet omnem, 
Mueri make whok Anticfra their 

own ; 
Ittliclkhore r curved for them akmcm 

Fraxcis. 
For Anticyra, sec above, Jmr. sat* 
ziiL L 97, note. 

137. A needy faUt ^cJ] t. e. To 
share the fate of the poor ; to live as 
if destined to poverty and want, for 
the sake of being rich when you die, 
a time when your riches can avail you 
nothing, be they ever so great. 

138. When the bag swells^ 4^.].. 
And all this, for which you are tor- 
menting yourselves at this rate, you 
^nd po satisfiiction or contentment 
in ; for when your bags are filled up 
to the very mouth, still you want 
more. The getting of money and 
the love of money increase together ; 
the more you have, the more yQ^ 
want 
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Any one invited from a bridge to these, would refuse. 
But for what end are riches gathered hy these torments. 
Since it is an undoubted madness, since it is a manifest 
phrensy, 1S6 

That you may die rich, to live with a needy fate ? 
In the mean time, when the bag swells with a full mouth. 
The love of money increases, as mcjch as money it- 
self INCREASES ; 

And he wishes for it less, who has it not Therefore is pre- 
pared 140 
Anotner villa for you, when one country seat is not suffi- 
cient ; 
And it likes you to extend your borders ; and greater ap- 
pears 
And better your neighbour's corn : you buy also this, and 
Groves of trees, ana the mountain which is white with the 
thick olive : 144 
With any price of which if the owner be not prevailed on. 
By night the lean oxen, and the famished herds, with tired 
Necks, will be sent to the green com of this man. 
Nor may they depart home from thence, before the whole 
crop 

Cresdt indufgen* HU dims hfdrcpit IH, Gnwei of trees.] ArbnMum 

j-c. See Horn. lib. iL ode ii. and libw rigniScs a copse or grove of treest 

tii. ode xvi. L 17, 18. pleasant for its shade. 

CresoenUm sequitur cura pecumiam .^Which U ukUe^ ^c,"] The bloooi 

Majorumqut hmesm of the olive is of a white or light grejr 

140. He wisinfir it less^ ^J] A colour. Densa here means a vast 

poor mnn looks no farther than for a quantity. See sat. i. 105, note, 

•upply of his present wants ; he never 145^ With mny price of which, ^."l 

thinks of any thing more. If you cannot tempt the owner to part 

^Therefbre.] Because thou art with them for any price which you 

insatiable in thy desires. offer for the purchase, then you have 

—Jf prepared, j^c.} Not content recourse to stratagem to make him 

with one country-house, another is glad to get rid of them. ' 

purchased, and gotten read V, prepared 146. By night the lean oxen, ^,] 

for thy reception, as one will not suf* In the ni^t-time, when you are not 

lice. likely to be diacovered, you turn your 

142. It likes yon to extend, j'c]— oxen which are half-starved, and your 

You think the present limits of your other herdx of grazing bea&U, which 

cMate too confined, and tlierefore you are kept sharp for the purposes iota 

want to enlarge them. your poor neighbour's cum. 

14a Neighbour's corn,] ArisU is 14<i.7. Tired necks.} That have 

properly the beard of com, and, by been yoked, and at i%ork all day, and 

lynec. the w hole ear ; and so the com therefore the more hungry, 

itself, as growing. You take it into 147. To the green com, ^c.} In 

your head that >our neighbour's com order to eat it up. 

looks better than >ours, therefore you 148. Nor may they depart home, 

determine to purchase, and to possess ^c] They are not sufl'ertd to stir 

yourself of bis estate. hcmeward, till thcv b&vc eaten up tht 
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In ventres abeant, ut credas falcibus actum. 

Dicerc vix possis, quam multi talia plorent, 159 

Et quot venales injuria fecerit ame. 

Sed qui sermones ? quam foedae buccina famae ? 

Quid nocet hoc ? inquit : tunicam mihi malo lupiniy 

Quam 81 me toto Inudet vicinia pago 

Exigui ruris paitcissima farra secautem. 155 

Scilicet et morbis et debilitate carebis, 

Et luctum et curam efTugies, et tempora vita; 

Longa tibi post hacc fato meiiore daountur ; 

Si tan turn cuiti solus possederis agri. 

Quantum sub Tatio populus Romanus arabat. 160 

Mox etiam fractis s^ate, ac Punica passis 

Prslia, vel Pyrrhum immanem, ffladiosque Moloaaoft, 

Tandem pro multis vix jugera bma dabantur 

whole cropt « clean as if it had been from the story in Athcnctt9« lib. iL 

nape<L c. xiv. where he relatea of Zcno tht 

— The wMe crM,] Tota novalia. Stoic, that he was ill-tempered and 

Novale est, saith Pliny, quod altemis hanth, till he had drunk a quantity of 

annis seritur — ** I^nd som-n e\'ery wine, and then he was pleasant and 

** other year,** and therefore produces good-humoured. On £cno*s baag 

the more plentiful crops. Here, by asked the reason of this diange of 

met. novalia signifies the crops that temper, he said, that ** the same 

grow on such land. See ViHO. Geor. •* thing happened to him as to lups- 

i. 1. 71. ** nes; for lupines,** says be, ** be- 

151. Ir^unft jr.] Many have had •• fore they are soaked in watar, are 



reason to complain of such treat- •* very bitter ; but when put into 

ment, and have been forced to aell *• ter, and made soft by steeping, and 

their land to avoid being mined. •• are well .<H)aked, they are nfdki and 

15J. •• fVhat speechetf''] What "pleasant.** Hopa grow with coats, 

does the world say of you, says the or larains, one over another. But 

poet, for such proceedings ? whatever be the exact meaning of 

— •• Trvmpet ofpulfamt"' — ] The lupini, the meaning of this hasty an* 

poet is interrupted before he has swer of the miser*s is as follows: 



finished, by the eager answer of the •• Do not talk to me of what 

person to whom he is supposed to •< are made about me, or what the 

bespeaking, and with whom he is •« trumpet of fame may s^prcnd abroad, 

expostulating. «• to the disadvantage* of mv charac- 

\i^V •• What doet this hurt ?**]— •« tcr. I would not give a pin*shead 

.Says the miser ; what harm can what »« for all they con say against me, if 

the world says do ? See Hon. saL L •• I do but get rich : but 1 wouM not 

1. &i-7. •• give the husk of a lupine for the 

— Coat of a lupine,] Lupinus sig- •« praise of all the town, if my farm 

nifies a kind of pulse, of a bitter and •* be small, and afford but a poor 

harsh taste, covered with a coat, husk, •« crop.'* 

or shell. Sve Viko. G. L 1. 75, 6. g, /i. If I am rich, they cannot hurt 

IsidoruK says, that the best definition me by their abuse ; but if poor, their 

of lupinus is, cltto ti}< At/wu?, quod praise u ill do me n«» good, 
vultum gustantis amaritudine wn- 155. The very tcanty produee.]*^ 

trislct. Ainsworth thinks that lupi- PnuciRsima farra. For denotes all 

nus signifies what we call hops ; and manner of com. Paucissima nc^ not 

this seems likely, as we may gather be taken literally in the superlative 
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Is gone into their cruel bellies, so that you would believe it 

done by sickles. 
You can hardly say, how many may lament such things, 
And how many fields injury has made to be set to sale. 150 
" But what speeches ? how the trumpet of foul fame ?**— » 
•* What does this hurt ?^ says he : "I had rather have the 

^* coat of a lupine, 
'LThan if the neighbourhood in the whole village should 

praise me 
** Cutting the very scanty produce of a little farm.*" 155 
I warrant you will want both disease and weakness. 
And you will escape mourning and care ; and a long spaee 

of life. 
After these things, will be given you with a better fate ; 
If you alone possessed as much cultivated ground, 
As, under Tatius, the Roman people ploughed. 160 

Afterwards even to those broken with age, and who had 

suffered the Punic • 

Wars, or cruel Pyrrhus, and the Molossian swords, 
At length hardly two acres were given for many 

sense, but as intensive, and as mean- ind Tatius the Sabine ; who, for th« 

ing a very small, an exceeding scanty take of the llidies he brought with 

crop of corn. See note on densissima him, was received into the city, and 

lectica, sat. i. I. 106, n. 2. The com- consociated with Romulus in the go* 

porative and superlative degrees are vemment. However this might be 

often used by the Latin writers only considered as small, to be divided 

in an intensive sense. amOng all the people, yet, in the hands 

156.' / xvarrafiit j'c] Here the of one man, it would be a vast 

poet is speakin|^jlronicalIy, as if he estate. 

had said to the'ihiser — To be sure, 161. Afteraarit.'] In after times 

Sir, people like you, who arc above —jnoz — some while after, 
the prairie or dispraise of the vi^orld, — Broken teith ageJ] Worn out 

arc doubtless exempted too from the with age and the fotigues of war. 

calamities which the rest of the world Gravis annis miles. HoK. sat. L 5. 
suffer, such as sickness and infirmi- 161-2. Had tt^ficrcd the Punic 

ties. See saL x. 1. 216. You arc also wart.] Had undergone the toil^NUid 

out of the reach of affliction and sor- dangers of the three wars with th« 

row. See sat. x. 1. 231-4. Carebis — CurUiagenians, which almost ex- 

you will be without — ^free from. hausted the Romans. 

IB». 4/llcr tfute things, ic.2 Add IQt, Cntcl Pyrrhus,] The king of 
to all this, that you must U\<b longer Epirus, who vexed the Romans with 
than others, and be attendeji with un- perpetual wars, but, at last, was de- 
common happinc8»-.mftliore fato — feated and driven out of Italy, 
with a more prosperous and more fa^ — Molossian steords.\ The Mo- 
Tourable destiny. Ios<ii were a people of lilpirus, who 

159. Jfyou alone possets* d, 4;r^]— fought against the Romans in Pyrr- 

Provided that -j'ou were so wealthy as hus s army. 

to possess, and be the sole owner of as 163. At lengtlu] r. e. After so 

much arable land as the people of many toils and dangers. 
Rome cultivated, when the empire -^Uardly two acres.] Jugenmi— 

was in its infancy, under Romulus, an acre,* so called from j.ugum bourn. 
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Vulneril>u8 : merces ea sanguinis atque laborii 

Nullis visa unquam mentis minor, aut injprate 165 

Curta fides patriae : saturabat glebula talis 

Patrem ipsum, turbamque casae, qui fc£ta jacehat 

Uxor, et infantes ludebant quatuor, unuff 

Vcrnula, tres domini : sed magnis fratribus horum 

A scrobe vel suico redeuntibus, altera coma 170 

Amplior, et grandes fumabant pultibus ollae. 

Nunc modus hie agri nostro non sufficit horto. 

Inde fere scelerum causae, nee plora venena 

Miscuit, aut ferro grassatur saepius ullum 

Humanae mentis vitium, quam saevacupido 175 

Indomiti census ; nam dives qui fieri vult, 

Et cito vult fieri ; sed quae reverentia legum ? 

Quis metus, aut pudor est unquam properantis arari ? 

Vivite contenti casulis et collibus istis, 

O puerif Marsus dicebat et Hemicus dim, 180 

Vestinusque senex ; >panem quaeramus aratro, 

bting u mach land as a yoke of oxen Uicrefare masters over Uie litUe slave, 

could ploufifh in a day. Scarcely so but all playing together, happy and 

much as two acres were given aa a contenL 
reward for many woui^ in battle. ^^reai hvther*.} The elder chil- 

165. T*han no detent^ j^] And dren now big eoou^ togo out to la- 
this portion of two acres, given to a hour. 

soldier, as a reward for Uie blood 170. Ditch or fltrrov^ ^cJJ Com- 

which he had shed, and the toils he ing home from their d8^*s work, at 

had undergone in the service of his discing and ploughing. 

country, was never found fiiiult with 171. More amj^.] Their being 

as too little for his deserts, or as an grown up, and retiirning hungry from 

instance of a breach of faith in his their labour, requiaMl a more cc^ious 

country towards him, by rewarding meal, than the little ones who stayed 

him less than he had reason to ex- at home. 

pect. Curtus means little, short, cur- — Great poU."} Pots proportionably 

tailed, imperfect, broken. Curta fides large to the provision which was to 

may be applied to express a Dum*s be made. 

coming short of his promise. -Smoked with potiage.2 Boiling 

166. Little giehe»'\ Such a small over the fire. Puis was a kind of pot- 
piece oi arable land. tage made of meal, water, hooey, or 

16(^7. Satixjled the fither,"] The cheese and eggs sodden together. 

poor soldier, who was the father of a AiNSW. 
numerous family. 172. Measure of ground,] vix. Two 

167. Rahhle of hi$ cottage.'] Con- acres, which, in ancient days. 



sisting of his wife and many children, thought •'sufficient reward for an old 

some small, others grown up. valiant defender of his country, after 

1 67. Biff."} {. e. Big, or great, with all his dangers, toils, and wounds, 

child. and which provided for, and made 

169. Bond-slave — three masters.} — him and all his family happy, is not. 
One of the four children that were as times go, thought big enough for 
playing together was a little bond- a pleasure- garden, 
slave bom of a she slave. The three 173. Thence, jr. J From covetous- 
others were children of the wife, and nets. Comp. 1. 17^. 
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Wounds. That reward of blood, and of toil, 
Than no deserts ever seemed less, or the faith small 165 
Of an ungrateful country. Such a little ^lebe satisfied 
The father himself, and the rabble of his cottage, where 

big lay 
The wife, and four infants were playing, one a little 
Bond-slave, three masters: but for the great brothers of 

these 
From the ditch or furrow returning, another supper 170 
More ample, and great pots smoked with pottage. 
Now this measure of ground is not sufficient for our garden. 
Thence are commomy the cause of villainies, nor more 

poisons 
Has any vice of the human mind mixed, or oftener 
Attacked with the sword, than a cruel desire 175 

Of an unbounded income ; for he who would be rich, 
Would be so quickly too. But what reverence of the laws ? 
What fear, or shame, is there ever of a hastening miser ?— - 
'^ Live contented with those little cottages and hiUs, 
*^ O youths,^ said the Marsian and Hemician formerly* 180 
And the old Vestinian, ''* let us seek bread by the plough, 

— -Cattift of viUainies, §^c.J i. e. which are made to restrain all acts of 

From this vile priodple arise, aa from murder, and violence, and firaud, are 

thair source, ail manner of cruel and put totally out of the question ; ha 

haa actions. See 1 Tim. vU 10. for- treads them under his feet, 
mer parL 17S. Hatlemng mUer,'\ A covetous 

.-JIfore poitont^ j-c] Contrived man who hastens to he rich has nci- 

more methods of destrojring people ther fear nor shame ; he dreads not 

in order to come at thdr proper^, what the laws can do to Mm, nor 

either by poison or the sword. See what the world will say of him. See 

James iv. 1-2. Prov. xxvilL 22. 

175. A cruel desire,} Which thinks 179. •• Live contented,'' fc.] The 
no act of cruelty too great, so that its poet here mentions what was the doe- 
end may be accomplished. trine of ancient times, in ther days of 

So Viae. ^n. iiL 1. 56-7. simplicity and frugality, by introduc- 

Quid nom mortaUa peciora eagit ing the exhortation of some wise and 

Auri sacra fames 9 thrifty father to his children. 

176. Unbounded.} Lit. untamed^ - ISa «• O ifokths,** fc] Such was 
t. e. that cannot be kept or restrained the language formerly of the fathers 
within any bounds. A metaphor among the Mard, the Hemid, and 
taken from animals that are wild and the Vestini, to their children, in or- 
untamed, which are ungovernable, der to teach them contontment, fru- 
and not to be restrained. gality, and industry. 

— He teho would he rich,].^ — .Jlfarriati.] The Mard were a ]»- 

So the apostle, 1 Tim. vL 9. borious people, about fifteen milei 

•i 3*v^o^r«i wXovTi IF. distant from Rome. 

177. Would he soquiekhf.] And --^Hemician,} The Hemid, a pco- 
therefore takes the shortest way to P*® of New LaHum. 

carve for himself, through every ob- 181. Vestistian,] The VesUni were 
stacle. * people of Latium, bordering on the 

^^cvereitce of the laves.] The laws S*hines. 
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Qui satis est mensis : laudant hoc numina ruris. 

Quorum ope et auxilio, ^ratsD post munus aristse, 

Contingunt homini vetens fastidia querc(is. 

Nil vetitum fecisse volet, quern non pudet alto 185 

Per glacicm pcrone tegi ; qui summovet Euros 

Pellibus inversis : peregrina, ignotaque nobis 

Ad scelus atque nefas, quodcunque est, purpura dudt. 

Hsec illi veteres praecepta minonbus : at nunc 

Post finem autumni media de nocte supinum 190 

Clamosus juvenem pater excitat : accipe ceras. 

Scribe, puer, vigila, causas age, perlege rubras 

Miuorum leges, aut vitem posce libello. 

Sea caput intactum buxo, naresaue pilosas 

Annotct, et grandes mirctur Laetius alas. 195 • 

Diruc Maurorum attegias, castella Brigantum, 

161. *< Seek hrcad ly Vu; plough,'** from the cold winds, and to keep the 

f c.] Let ut provide our onn bread by wearer warm. 

our industry, as much as will suffice Thus shod and thus clothed were 

for our support. the hardy rustics' of old time : thej 

182. ** Deities of the coyntry^l — lived in happy ignorance of vice and 
The Romans had their rural gods, as luxury, and of all offences to the laws. 
Ceres, Bacchus, Flora, &c. which — ** Purple,^'* ^r.] q. d. The 
they particularly worshipped, as pre- Tyrian purple, with which the gar- 
tiding over their lands, and as at first ments of the rich and great are dyed, 
inventing the various parts of bus* is a foreign piece of luxury, and un« 
tiandiy. known to us. The introductio%of 

183. ** By whose help,** fc.} He this, as well as other articles of fordgn 
means particularly Bacchus, who first luxury, is the forerunner of all man« 
found out the use of wine, and Ceres, ner of vice and wickedness : for when 
who found out com and tillage. once people cast oflT a simplicity of 

184. ** Loathing',** fc] Since the dress and manners, and run into lux- 
invention of agriculture, and the pro- ury and expcnce, they go all lengths 
duction uf com, men disdain living to supply their vanity and extrava* 
upon acorns, as at first they did. Sue gancc. It cannot be said of any 
ViRO. G. i. I. 5.33. where may be such — nil vclitum fecissevolet. Quad- 
Been an invocation to Bacchus and cunquc refers to scelus atque nefos-* 
Ceres, and the other rural deitie.«, some copies read qusccunque, and 
as the inventors and patrons of agri- refer it to purpura — g, d. this foreign 
culture. purple whatsoever it is, &c 

185. " Any thing forbidden,** ^c."] 189. These precepts, ^c] Such were 
Those who are bred up in poverty the lessons which those rustic veterans 
and hardship, are unacquainted with taught their children, and delivered to 

the temptations to vice, to which the younger part of the ommunity, 

those who are in high life are Iiab!e. for the benefit of posterity. 

186. " Thro* ii-e to be covered,** ^But note,] t. c. As matters are 
jr.] Pero — a sort of high shoe, made nuw, fathers teach their children very 
of raw leather, worn by country peo- different lessons. 

pie as a defence against snow and 190. After the end of Anttmtnjy^ 
cold. Aivsw. When the winter sets in, and the 

187. *• Inverted sMns,**"} The skins nights are long and cold. 

of beasts with the wool or hmr turned -^From the middle of the nigfit\ 
inwards next the body, to defend it As soon as midnight in turned* 
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^^ Which IS enough for our tables : the deities of the 

" country approve this, 
^< By whose help and assistance, after the gift of acceptable 

** com, 
** There happen to man loathing of the old oak. 
^^ He will not do any thing forbidden, who is not ashamed 
^* Through ice to be covered with an high shoe ; who keeps 

^^ off the east wind 186 

" With inverted skins. Purple, foreign, and unknown 

" to us, 
*^ Leads to wickedness and villainy, whatsoever it may be.^ 
These precepts those ancients gave to their posterity : but ^ 

now, ' 

'After the end of Autumn, from the middle of the night, 

the noisy 190 

Father rouses the supine youth : ** Take the waxen tablets, 
" Write, boy, watch, plead causes, read over the red 
" Laws of our forefathers, or ask for a vine by a petition. 
**' But your head untouched with box, and your hairy 

" nostrils,^ ^ 

*' Laelius may take notice of, and admire your huge arms. 
Destroy the tents of the Moors, the castles of the Bri- 
gantes, 196 



it 



190-1. 7'V noisy father,] Bawling seijeants halberds. See sat. viiL U 

to wake his son, who is lying along on 24?! note.«.If a man were to advise 

his back (supinum) in his bed fast another to petition for an halberd, it 

asleep. would be equivalent to advising him 

191. ** The waxen tdbkti.**'} See to petition to be made a seijeant. So 
note on 1. 30. here, the father advising his son to 

192. ** fVrite.**\ Ven something petition for a vine, 1. e. vine-branch» 
that you may get money by. is equivalent to his petitioning to be 

..*• Watcfu^^l Sit up all night at made a centurion, 

study. 194 '* Untouched with 60*."]—. 

— .*' Plead cautet/*] Turn advo« Your rough and martial appearance, 

cate— be called to the bar. owing to your hair lying loose, and 

^^** Read over,** ^€."1 Study thelsw, not being combed. The Romans mad« 

192-3. "The red htwt,**] So their combs of box-wood, 
called, because the titles and begin- — ** Hairy nostrils.**] Another 
nings of the chapters were written in mark of hardiness ; forefltoiinate and 
red letters. Hence the written law delicate people plucked off all super- 
was called rubrica. See Pcjis. sat. fluous hairs, 
v. 1. 90. 195. '*Z.<r/i«#.**j Some great gene-^ 

193. " Aik/br a vine,** fc,] For nd in the army may notice these 
a centurion's post in the army-.-draw things, as bespeaking you fit for the 
up a'petition for this. army. 

The centurion, or captain over an »*< •^s^" arms.**] Probably rou^ 

hundred men, carried, as an ensign with hair. See above, n. i. on 1. 

of his office, a stick or batoon in his 194. Ala signifies the armpit, also 

'hand, made out of a vine branch ; as the arm. See AiMSW. 

0\ir captains do qpontoons, and our 190. *' Destroy thi tcnU of Iki 
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lit locupletem aquilam tibi sexaeesimus aimuB 

Afferat : aut loneos castrorum terre labores 

Si piget, et trepiao solvunt tibi comua veDtrem 

Cum Htuis audita, pares, quod vcndere posus 5B00 

Pluris dimidio, nee te fastidia mercis 

Ullius subeant ablegandee Tiberim ultra : 

Nee credas ponendum aliquid discrimiim inter 

Unguenta, et corium : lucbi bokus kst odoe kx be 

QuALiBET. Ilia tuo scntentia semper in ore ' 905 

Versetur, Dis atque ipso Jove digna, poetse : 

UnDE habeas QUiSRlT XBMO : SED OPORTET HABERE. 

Hoc monstrant vetulse pueris poscentibus assem : 

Hoc discunt omnes ante Alpha et Beta puelke. 

Talibus instantem monitis quemcunque parentem Sl# 

Sic posscm affari : die, 6 vanissime, quis te 

Festinarc jubet? meliorem prsesto magistro 

Jfoorj.**] Go and do some greAt ex- a panic at the sound of theni» so tbat 

ploit— .distinguish yourself in. an ex- you are ready to befoul younelf vfacn 

pedition against the people of Mauri- you hear martial music, 
tania. Attegise (from ad and tegere, 200. ** Vou may purekiuet** Ae>} 

to cover) signifies cottages, huts, ca- You may go into trade, and bay 

binsv tents, and the like, in which goods which you may sell for half as 

peoj^e shelter themselves from the much more as they cost you. 
weather. 201. «< Nor kt the ^dike,^ tc,]^ 

— ** Castles of tltc Brigatites,**] Of Do not be nice about what you deal 

the inhabitants of Britain. The peo- in, though ever so filthy, though 

pie of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and such as mast be roanufiMrtured on th9 

other northern parts of England, were other side of the Tiber, 
called Brigantes ; they had strong 202. ** Sent axeay beyond the 7i- 

castles. irr.**] Tanning, and other nohome 

197. ** Tluit a rich engUy^ ^c,'\ — trades, were carried on on the other 
The lloman ensign was the figure of side of the river, to preser\-e the dty 
an eagle, which was carried at the sweet and healthy. 

Iiead of every regunent. The care of 203. "Do wot M\cve^ ^fc] Do 

this standard was committed to the not take it into your head that one 

eldttt captain of the regiment, and thing, which you may get money by, 

was a very rich post. is better than another. So as you do 

The father is here exhorting his son but enrich yourself, let it be the same 

to go into the army; in oo^er to thing to you, whether you deal in 

which, first, he is to petition for the perfumed ointments, or / stinking 

vine-rod, or centurion*s post ; then hides. 

he exhorts him to go into service, and 204s ** The tmell of gain,'*^ jt^]— 

distinguish himself against the enemy. He aUudes to the answer made by 

that, at sixty years old, he may be Vespasian to his son Titus, who was 

the eldest captain, and enrich himself against raising money by a tax on 

by having the care of the standard, urine. — Titus remonstrated with him 

which was very lucrative. Hence on the meanness of such an imposl- 

Juvenal calls it locupletem aquilam. tion ; but he, presenting to his son 

198. ** Or if to bear^** ^c] If you the first money that accrued to him 
dislike going into a military life. from it, asked him whether the smell 

199. " The horns,'" ^c] If the offended him. AwT. Univ. History, 
cornets and trimipcts throw you into voL xv. p. 26. 
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*^ That a rich eagle to thee the sixtieth year 

'* May bring : or if to bear the lon^ laliours of camps 

** It grieves you, and the horns heard with the trumpets 

** loosen 
^^ Your belly, you may purchase, what you may sell 800 
*^ For the half of more, nor let the dislike of any merchan- 

" disc, 
^ Which i9 to be sent away beyond the Tiber, possess ]rou. 
** Do not believe there is any aifference to be put between 
^* Ointments and an hide. The smell of gain is sweet 
** Faom any thing whatsoever. LfCt that sentence of 

'' the poet 205 

*^ Be always in your mouth, worthy the gods, and of Jove 

" himself: #• 

** Nobody asks fbom whence you have, but it be- 

** hoves you to have." 
This, the old women shew to the boys asking three far- 
things : 
This, all the girls learn before their Alpha and Beta. 
Whatsoever parent is instant with such admonitions, 210 
I might thus speak to : *^ Say, (O most vain man,) who 

*^ commands 
*^ Thee to hasten ? I warrant the scholar better than 

205. " Sentence of the poet,*^ ^t?.] 908, ThU, the old xromcn, ^-c.]— 
I. tf. Of the poet Enniiu, quotd L This maaum, old women, when their 
SOT. children ask them for a trifle to buy 

206. '* Be alvayi in your moutfu^ play-things» or some trash to eat» al- 
Be always at your tongue*s end, as ways take care to instil into their 
we say. minds ; they take this opportunity 

-i.** Worthy thegodt,** j;c.] Juve- to p re ach up the value of money", and 

nal veiy naturally represents this old the necessity of having it, no matter 

covetous fellow as highly extolling a how ; nohody will trouble their heo^ 

maxim so exactly suited to his sorded about that, 

principles. ^ The Roman ab was about three 

See MoLiERE*s Avare, act ill. se. farthings of our money. 

V. where the miser is so pleased with 809. This^ all the girlt, f c] In 

a saying which suits his principles, short, children of the other atx too 

M to want it written in letters of are taught this before their a b c. 

gold. No marvel then, that avarice is so 

207. '* Nobody mk*^^ ^c,1 . general and so ruling a principle. 
J*httve money U a necessary taskt 210. Is instant.} Takes pains to 
Front whmce *tis got the world impress such maxims upoi^his chil* 

vUl never ask, dren. 

J. DrtdEv, jun. 811. Thus speak to,] Thus addreta 

And therefore only take care to be myself to. 

rich, Qobocty will inquire how yo« 212. •• TohastenJ"] Who bid thee 

came so. The poet, in the next two be in such a hurry to teach your foa 

lines, humourously observes the early such principles ? why begin withJUte 

implanting this doctrine in the mindi wo young, and take so much pains ? 

of chiMren. mmm ** I warrant/*] So prsnto 
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Discipulem : securus abi : vinceris, ut Ajax 

Prasteriit Telamonem, ut Pelea vicit Achilles. 

Parcendum est teneris; nondumimplevere medullas SIS 

Nativse mala nequitiae : cum pectere barbam 

Coeperit, et loDgi mucronem admittere cultri, 

Falsus erit testis, vendet perjuria summS 

Exigua, Cereris tangens aram^ue pedemque. 

Elatam jam crede nurum, si limina vestra ' 220 

Mortifera cum dote subit : quibus ilia premetur 

Per somnum digitis ? nam quae terraque marique 

Acquirenda putes, brevior via conferet illi : 

Nuuus enim magni sceleris labor. Hsec ego nunquam 

Mandavi, dices olim, nee talia suasi : 225 

Mentis causa males taanen est, et origo penes te : 

Nam quisquis magni census prsecepit amorem, 

Et Isevo monitu pueros producit avaros ; 

signifies here. See AiKSW. Prcuto. hsrebaiit— they were very dear to the 

No. 8. Roman people. 

— " The icholar letter^ ^-c] A 217. " To conib hU hcanV^\ J. e. 

greater proficient than yourself in When he is grown up to maturit}*. 
avarice, and in every other vice, in — *• To admit the pointy'' 4'*^.]"The 

which you may instruct him. edge of a razor— a periphrasis far 

213. ** Depart secure."] Make your- being shaved. See sat. L 23. and sat. 

self quite tecure and easy upon this x. 215. 
subject. 218. " Sell perjuries,'' ^c] He 

-.-** As AJojCf'" ^c] Your son will will forswear himself for a very small 

outdo you in avarice, as much as price. 

Ajax surpassed his father Telamon, 219. *< Touching both the altar,'''' 

or as Achilles surpassed his father jr.] It was the custom among the 

Peleus, in valour and warlike achieve- Komans, on occasions of solemn 

ments. oaths, to go to a temple, and when 

215. *< YoH must spare,'' JT^.] — they swore, to lay their hand upon 

You must make allowance for the the altar of the god. Here, to make 

(endeniess of youth, and not hurry his oath the more solemn, the mi- 

your son on too fast ; have patience ser*8 son is represented, not only as 

with him, be will be bad enough by- «Jaying his band upon the altar of 

and-by. Cere:i, but also on the foot of her 

— »• Their marroti's," j-c] The image. See sat. iiL 1. 133, and 

evil dispositions and propensities with note. 

which they were bom (mala nativae — ** Of Ccret."] The altar of 

nequitiae) have not had time to grow Ceres was reckoned the most sacred* 

to maturity, and to occupy their because, in the celebration of her 

whole minds, marrow fills the bones, worship, nothing was to be admitted 

The marrow, which is placed within that was not sacred and pure, 
the bones, like the bowels, which 220. •• Vour daughter-in-lan',"]-^ 

are placed wlibin the body, is often Your son's wife— pronounce her dead, 

figuratively, and by analog}-, made if she comes within your doors with 

use of to signify the inward mind. a large fortune, for your son, her 

Tully says Fam. xv. 16. Milii husband, will murder her, in order to 

ha^res m niedullis — I love you in my get the sole possession of it. 
he«#t. And again, Philip, i. 15. In — *• Carried Jifrth."] i ^. To be 

mcjullix populi llomanii ac visccribus buried, or, a<i the manner then was^ 
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*^ The master : depart secure : you vfill be outdone, as 

" Ajax 
*^ Surpassed Telamon, as Achilles outdid Peleus. 
*^ You must spare the tender ones : as yet their marrows 

" the evils 215 

** Of native wickedness have not filled : when he has begun 
** To comb his beard, and to admit the point of a long 

" knife, 
*^ He will be a false witness, he will sell penuries for a small 
^^ Sum, touching both the altar and foot of Ceres.'*^ 
*^ Already believe your daughter-in-law carried forth, if 

*^ your thresholds 220 

*^ She enters with a deadly portion. By what fingers will 

*^ she be pressed 
*^ In her sleep ? — ^for, what things you may suppose to be 

** acquired 
*^ By sea and land, a shorter way will confer Hpon him : 
*^ For of great wickedness there is no labour. These things 

" I never 
'^ Commanded, may you some Ume say, nor persuaded such 

« things, 225 

^* But the cause of a bad mind, nevertheless, and its origin, 

" is in you : 
** For whoever has taught the love of a great income, 
** And, by foolish admonition, produces covetous boys, 

to be burned on the funtral pile. See '* this was owing to no iidvice o^ 

Ter. Andria. act i. sc. i. L 9a *< mine." 

221. •• With a deadly /wrtton."]— 226. •• Bui the cautfy" ^c] The 
Mortifera cum dote — i. e, which is poet answers-^No* yon might not 
«are to occasicm her death, by the specifically order him to do such or 
bands of her covetous husband. such an action, but the principle 

— ** By what ftngert," ^c] How flrom which he acts such horrid scenes 

eager will his fingers be to strangle of barbarity and villainy, is owing to 

her in her sleep I the example which you have set him» 

222. ** FoTf what thimgt^'** 4*^*1'" '^^ originates from the counsel which 
What you may suppose others to get you have given him to enrich him- 
by traversing land and sea, in order self by all means, no matter how ; 
to trade and acquire riches, your son therefoie all this is penes te— Jies at 
will find ^' shorter way to come at, your door. 

by murdering his wife. 22t. •• Whoever hat iavght,^* ^-c.J 

224i. ** There U no labour. *^'\ — Whoever has given a son such pre- 

There is very little trouble in such a cepts as you have given yours, in or- 

business as this, it is soon done. dcr to instil into him an unbounded 

224-5. ** / never commandedf''* love of wealth. 

j^.] The time may come, when* 228. ** Fooiuh admonition,** j-c] 

seeing your son what I have been de- So Lscvus seems to be used, Mn. ii. 

wribing, you will be for exculpating 54; and Eclog. L IS. 8i mens non 

yourself, and you may say, ** 1 ne- lasva fuisset. See AiKSW. Larvus^ 

** ver gave him any such orders ; Ku. 2. Dut perhaps it may mean 

2 N 
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Et qui per fraudes patrimonia conduplicare 

Dat libertatem, tolas eflTundit habenas 2S0 

Curriculo ; quern si re voces, subsistere nescit, 

Et te contempto rapitur, metisque relictis. 

Nemo satis credit tantum delinqiiere, quantum 

Permittas : ade<> indulgent sibi latius ipsi. 

Cum dicis juvcui, stultum, qui donet amico, SSff 

Qui paupertatcra levet, attoliataue propinqui ; 

Et spoliare doces, et circumscribere, et omni 

Criminc divitias acquirerc, quarum amor in te est, 

Quantus erat patriae Deciorum in pectorc, quantum 

Diiexit Thebas, si Graecia vera, Menoeceus, 840 

In quarum sulcis kgiones dentibus anguis 

Cum clypeis nascuntur, et horrida bella capessunt 

Con tin uo, tanquani et tubicen surrexerat una. 

Ergo ignem, cujus scintillas ipse dedisli, 

Flograntem late, et rapientem cuncta videbis. JH5 

Nee tibi parcetur miscro, Irepidumque magistrum 

unlucky, unfortunate, like sinistro. _ ** The houndt heimg lefV*} At 

See this Satire, 1. 1. and note. the charioteer is run aavmjr with bj 

Or Isvo may be here understood, his horses (see note ahovct 1* S90i) 

tfs we sometimes understand the word beyond the bounds of the race ; so 

sinister, when we mean to say, that your Mon, who has had the reins 

a raan*s designs are indirect, disho- thrown ufion the neck of his vkea, 

nest, unfair. can neither bo sto|^iedt nor kept 

— •• Producet covetous hoys.**] — within any bounds whatsoever in his 

Brings up his children with covetous wickedness, but is hurried on, i^- 

priiiciplcs. tur, by his psbsioas, without any 

230, •* Gixes liberty^** ij-c] i.e. power cf controL 

So far from checking buch dispo^ili• 233. ** Nobody thinks it enough^ 

oiis, gives them lull li.:.orty to excr- tjcj Nobody uill ever draw a line, 

t:\se themselves, pleased to see the so as to stop just at a given pointf 

tUriftiness of a son, who is delY'aud- and only sin as fur as he it permitted, 

ing all mankind, that uq may double and no farther. 

his own property. 234. *' So much do they indulgeS'\ 

— ** Loosens all the rcins^** ^c] So prone are they to indulge their 

Gives full ond ample loose to every propensity to evil, in a more cxten- 

kindof evil. A metaphor, taken from fdvc maiincr. 

a chaiioteer, who by loosening the 235. ** IVhen you say,** ^c,} When 

reins, by which he holds and guides you tell your son, that giving money 

thehuises, too lrecl,>, they run away to help a distressed friend, or rda- 

with the chariot, and when he wants tion, is a follv. 



to stop them he cannot. 23(>. »* fy/to rnay lighfeft,** j^^\ 

231. *• Whkh if you vould recaU,** Alleviate his distress, and raise up hit 
4f''*] It ib in vain to think of stop- state of i)overty into a state of plenty 
ping or rccuUing sudi a one, who uiui comfort. 

knows no restraint. 237. ** You both teach him to roft."] 

232. ** VoH coiitentfied,**] Having By thus seeking to destroy the prin* 
forreited the outhority of a fattier, all ciplos of humanity and charity with* 
you can say, to stop his career, is hvld in him, you teach him, indirectly at 
in the utmost contempt. least, to rob, to plunder other people. 
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** And he who to double patrimonies by frauds, 

** Gives liberty, loosens all the reins to the chariot, ^30 

^^ Which if you would recall, it knows not to stop, 

^* And, you contemned, and the bounds being left, it is 

" hurried on. 
*^ Nobody thinks it enough to offend so much, as you may 
** Permit, so much -do they indulge themselves more widely. 
*^ When vou say to a youth, he is a fool who may give to 

"a friend, £35 

** Who may lighten, and raise up the poverty of a relation ; 
** You both teach him to rob, and to cheat, and by every 

" crime 
** To acquire riches, the love of which is in thee, 
*^ As much as of their country was in the breast of the 

" Decii, as much 
" As Menoeceus loved Thebes, if Greece be true, 240 

*^ In the furrows of which, legions from the teeth of a 

" snake 
" With shields are born, and horrid wars undertake 
** Immediately, as if a trumpeter too had risen with them. 
" Therefore the fire, the sparks of which yourself have 

" given, 
^* You will see burning wide, and carrying off all things. 
" Nor will he spare your miserable self, and the trembling 

'' master 246 

— ** To cheat,'*'*'} Circumscribcre— pent, took the teeth, and sowing 

to over-reach and circumvent, that them in the ground, there sprang up 

he may enrich himself. from each an armed man : thene pre- 

— •* By every crime** ^r.] To sently fell to fighting, till all were 

scruple no villainy which can enrich alain except five, who escaped nith 

him. their lives. See Ovid, Met. lib. iiL 

239. *< The Decii."] The father, fab. L See Ainsw. Cadmus, 

son, and grandson, who for the love 243. ** Trumpeter too had risen"} 

they bare their country, devoted To set them together by the ears. See 

themselves to death for its service, above, I. 199. note. The Romans 

See sat. viiL 254. note. had comets and trumpets to give the 

240. ** Mewtcitu.**} The son of signal for battle. 

Creon« king of Thebes, who, that he 244. *• The Jlre" ^c] The prin- 

raight preserve his country, when dples which you first communicated 

Thebes was besieged by the Argives* to the mind of your son, you will see 

devoted himself to death ; the oracle breaking out into action, violating all 

having declared, that Thebes would law and justice, and destroying all he 

be safe, if the last of the race of has to do with ; like a fire that first' 

Cadmus would willingly suffer death, is kindled from litUe sjiarks, then 

— ♦• If Greece be true"] If the spreads far and wide, till it devours 

Grecian accounts speak truth. • and consumes every thing in its 

241. »• /« the furrows ^f whicK* way. 

fr.] He alludes to the story of Cad- 246. '* Nor vitt he spare" j>c.]_ 
mui>, who having slain a large ser- He will not even spare you that are 
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In cavea magno fremitu leo toilet alumnus. 

Nota Mathematicis genesis tua : sed grave tardas 

Expectare colos : morieris stamine nondum 

A.brupto : jam nunc obstas, et vota moraris ; S50 

Jam torquet juvenem longa et cervina senectus. 

Ocyus Archi^nem quaere, atque eme qiiod M ithridates 

Composuit, si vis aliam decerpere ficum, 

Ataue alias tractare rosas : roedicamen habendum est 

Soroere ante cibum quod debeat aut pater aut rex. 255 

Monstro voluptatem egregiam, cui nulla theatra, 

Nulla sequare queas Prsetoris pulpita lauti. 

Si spectes, quanto capitis discrinune constent 

Incrementa domfis, aerata multus in arc& 

Fiscus, et ad'vigilem ponendi Castora nummi, 260 

Ex quo Mars ultor galeam quoque perdidit, et res 

his own wretched father, or scruple andcnts had a notion that stags, as 

to take you off (i. e. murder you) to well as ravens, were very long- 

poasess himself of your property. lived. 

247. *• The young lion,'* jr.] Al- Cic. Tuscul. iii. 69. says, that 

luding to the story of a tame lion, Theophrastus, the Peripatetic philo* 

which, in the time of Domitian, tore aopher, when he was dying, accused 

his keeper, that had brought him up, nature for giving long life to ravens 

to pieces. and stags, which was of no significa- 

Lmterat ingrato leo jperfidut ore tion ; iHft to men, to whom it was of 

magirtrum: great importance, a short life. See 

Martial, Spectac. ep. x. sat. x. I. 236, 

24a " V&ur ndihity" ^pc] But, — •• TormenU the youth,"] Gives 

say you, the astrologers, who cast the young man, your son, daily un- 

nativities, and who by their art can easiness and vexation, and will, moat 

tcll how long people are to live, have likely, put hun upon some means to 

settled your nativity, and calculated get rid of you ; therefore take the 

that your life will be lonp. best precautions you can. 

— »♦ But it UgrirvoM,**] But, says 252. " Archigene*,''] Some famous 

Juvenal, it is a very irksome thing to physician ; see 8at. xiii. 9S. to pro- 

your son. cure for him some antidote against 

249. " To expect shv distnfs.**] — poison. 

To be waiting while the fates are 253. " Jf you are, wUhng^** S^c] — 

slowly spinning out your thread of If you widi to live to another au- 

long life. See sat. iiL 27. note ; and tumn — the time when 6gs are ripe, 

sat. X. 241. note. 254 •• Other roset.**} And to ga. 

— " You*U die,** ^c] You will be ther the rosea of another spring. 

Uken off by a prcniature death, not — " A medicine it to be fiad,** 4**^ J 

by the course of nature, like those You must get such an antidote against 

who live till their thread of life is cut poison, as tyrants, who feai- their 

by their destinies. See the references subjects, and as fathers, who dread 

in the last note above. their children, always ought to swul* 

250. ** Vou even now hinder** low before th^ eat, in order to se- 
^-c.] You already stand in your son's cure them from being poisoned at 
way, and delay the accomplishment their meals ; the tyrant, by some of 



of his daily wishes for your death, his oppressed and discontented sub- 
lay poKsess what you have. Jects — the father, 
mtag'like old oge^*'\ The to get his estate* 
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*^ The young lion in his cage, with great roaring, will take 

« off.'' 
" Your nativity is known to astrologers." — " But it is 



(4 



" gnevous 



To expect slow distaffs : you will die, your thread not yet 
Broken off: you even now hinder, and delay his wishes. 
Now a lon^ and stag-like dd age torments the youth. 
Seek Archi^nes quickly, and buy what M ithndates 253 
*^ Composed, if you are willing to plupk another fig, 
** And to handle other roses : a medicine is to be had, 
^* Which either a father, or a king, ought to sup up before 
" meat.'' ftS5 

I shew an extraordinary pleasure, to which no theatres. 
No stages of the sumptuous praetor, you can equal. 
If you behold, in how great danger of life may consist 
The hicrease of an house^ much treasure in a brazen 
Chest, and money to be placed at watchful Castor, 260 
Since Mars, the avenger, also lost his helmet, and his own 

256. / i/tewf ^,] The poet is now and hoarding up wealth— fio &r from 

about to expose the follj of avarice* security, danger and riches frequenUy 

inasmuch as the gratification of it is accompany each other, and the means 

attended with cares, anxieties, and of increasing wealth may consist in 

dangers, which its votaries incur, and the exposing life itself to danger, 

lor which they are truly ridiculous. 259. Jnereate of an hotue.] The 

Now, says he, monstro voluptuta- enlargement and increase of family- 

tem egregiam — I will exhibit an property. ^ 

highly laughable scene, beyond all — /m a brazen e?tetLl See sat. xiii. 

theatrical entertainments, &c. 1. 74 ; and HoR. sat. i. lib. L 1. 67. 

256. No theatres.] Nothing upon The Romans locked up their money 
the stage is half so ridiculous. in chests. 

257. ATo stage* of the sumptuous 260, Placed at watchful Castor.] Ue. 
prestor.] It was the office of the At the temple of Castor. They used 
pnctor to preside, and have the di« to lay up their chests of treasure in 
rectiun at the public games. See sat. the temples, as places of safety, be- 
z. L 86-41. notes. ing committed to the care of the gods. 

The piilpitum was the higher part who were supposed to watch over 

of the stage, where poets recited their them. Sat. x. 25. note, and fin. 

verses in public. 261. Since Mars^ S^c] The 

It also signifies a scaffold, or raised wealthy used to send their chests of 

place, on wtiich the actors exhibited money to the temple of Mars ; but 

plays. some thieves having broken into it. 

The prictor 1$ here called lautus— . and stplen the treasures, even strip- 

soroptuous, noble, splendid, from the ping the helmet from the head of 

fine garments which he wore on those Mar's image, they now sent their 

occasions, as well as fmm the great treasures to the temple of Castor, 

expence which he put himself to, in where there was a constant guard ; 

treating the )>eopIc with magnificent hence the poet says, vigciem Cas- 

exhibitions of plays and other sports, tora. 

258. If you behold^ f c.] If you — The avenger.] When Augustus 
only observe what hazards and perils, returned from his Asiatic exi)editiun, 
even of their lives, those involve which he accounted the most glori- 
tbcnuielves in, who arc incrcujsing ous of his whole reign, he caui»cd a 
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Non potuit servare suas : ergo omnia Flone 

Et Ccreris licet, et Cybeles aulsea relinquas, 

Tanto majores humana negotia ludi. 

An magis oblectant animum jactata petauro S65 

Corpora, quique solent rectum descendere funem, 

Quara tu, Corycifi semper qui puppe moraris, 

Atque habitas, Coro semper toilendus et Austro^ 

Peraitus, ac vilis sacci mercator olentis ? 

Qui gaudes pingue antique? de littore Crets S70 

Passum, et municipes Jovis advexisse lagenas ? 

Hie tamen ancipiti figens vestigia plantH 

Victum ills mercede parat, brumamque fainemque 

Ilia reste cavet : tu propter milie talenta, 

Et centum villas tamerarius. Aspice pcnrtus, ^5 

temple to be buOt in the capitol to the petaunu Hke a ftwfng, in which a 

Mun the Avenger. See Ayr. Univ. penoa aiu, and k drawn up by poo- 

Hist. vol. xiiL p. 507-A and note/, pie who pull ropes, which go over a 

861-2. His own ajffhirt, jr.] The pole at top, placed horixontally, and 

poet talces an opportunity here, as thus raise the petaurista into the air, 

usual, to laugh at the gods of his where probably he ifwnng backwards 

ooun^. See sat xiiL 30-58. and Ibrwards, exhibiting lieats of ac^ 

863. The tceuu.] Aulsa were tivity, and then threw himself to 
hangings, curtains, and other oma« the ground upon his feet. * See mora 
ments of the theatres ; here, by sy- on this subbed* Oelph. edit, in 
ncc. put ibr the theatres themselves. ootis. 

You may leave, says the poet, the Whatever the petaurus might be, 

public theatres ; you will not want as to its fimn, it appears, from this 

the sports and plays which are exhi- passage of Juvenal, to have afforded 

bited at the feasts of Flora, Ceres, or an amusement to the spectators, 

Cybele, to divert you. something like our tumbling, vault- 

864. By so mttch, j-c] You may ing, and the like. 

be better entertained, and meet with 866. To descend a strait rope, ff .] 

more diversion, in observing the ri- First climbing up, and then sliding 

diculous L.jiness of mankind. down. Or if we take rectum here in 

26S. Bodies thrown from a machine, the sense of tensum, stretched, we 

j;c.'} The petaurum (from mtrmv^op, may suppose this a periphrasis for 

pertica, a perch, a long staff or pole) rope-dancing. 

was a machine, or enpn'ne, made of After all, taking the two lines to- 
wood, hung up in an high place, out gether, I should doubt whether the 
of which the petourists (the persons P*** does not mean rope-'dancing in 
who exhibited such feate) were both , and whether the petaurum, ac- 
thrown into the air, and from thence cording to the definition given by 
flew to the ground. Aixsw. Ainsworth, signifies, here, any thing 

Others say, that the petaurus was «!»« than the long pole which u used 

a wooden circle, or hoop, through by rope.dancers, in order to balance 

which the petauristie threw them- tbem as they dance, and throw their 

selves, so as to light with their feet bodies into various attitudes on the 

upon the ground. rope. Comp. L 872-4. 

Holyday gives a plate of the pe- 867. Than thorn,) q, rf. Art not 

taurum, which is taken from Hieron. thou as much an object of laughters 

Mercurialis, whom he calls an excel- fuU «« ridiculous ? 

lent Italian antiquary, and represents — fVho always aUdeiU^ Who liveat 
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Affairs he could not keep. Therefore you may leave 
All the scenes of Flora, and of Ceres, and of Cybele, 
By so much are human businesses greater sports. 
Ik) bodies thrown from a machine more dehght 265 

The mind, and those who are used to descend a strait 

rope. 
Than thou, who always abidest in a Corycian ship, 
And dwellest, always to be lifted up by the north- west 

wind, and the south, 
Wretched, the vile merchant of a stinking sack ? 
Who rejoicest, from the shore of ancient Crete, to have 

brought 270 

Thick sweet wine, and bottles the countrymen of Jove. 
He nevertheless 6xing his steps, with doubtful foot. 
Procures a living by that recompence; and winter and 

hunger 
By that rope he avoids : you on account of a thousand 

talents, 
And an hundred villas are rash. Behold the ports, 275 

on flhipboMndf and are tossed up and 278. Fixitig hit "Upt,] Upon the 

down by every gale of wind. narrow surface of the rope. 

-^ Coryciaa thip,] i. e. Trading ^WUh dombtfkljbot,] There being 

to Corydum, a promontory in €rete, great danger of fUIing. Planta sig- 

where Jupiter was born. niSes the sole of the foot. 

269. Wretched.} Perditus signifies 273. B9 that recompence,] Which 

desperate, past being reclainoed, lost be receives flrom the spectators for 

to all sense of what is right. what he does. 

— w^ HinMiig tack,] Olentis is ca- ..i^Wlnier and hunger,] Cold and 

pable of two senses, and may be un- hunger. See Hob. Ub. i. sat. iL 1. 

derstood either to signify that be S. 

dealt in filthy stinking goods, which 274 He avoids.] Cavet-.^takes care 

were made up iiito bales, and packed to provide against, 

in bag*.; or that he dealt in perfumes, m^Vou on account, fc] The poor 

which he brought from abroad ; but rope-dancer ventures his limbs to 

by the epithet vilis, 1 should rather supply his necessary wants ; you 

think the former. rashly expose yourself to much great- 

271. Thick sweet wine.] Passum er dangers, to get more than you 

was a sweet wine made of withered want. 

grapes dried in the sun. Uva passa, — ^ thousand talents ] Amounting 

a sort of grape hung up in the sun to to about 187,500iL of our money, 

wither, and afterwards scalded in a lixi- See Uoltdav, note 0, on tMs Sa.' 

vium, to be preserved dry, or to make tire. 

a sweet wine oC^ Aiysw. The poet 275. An hundred viUas.] Or conn* 

calls it pingue, from its thickness try-houses, when one would satisfy 

and luscioustiess. any reasonable mind. 

— 7%« countrymen of Jove.] Made -^Are rash.] Rashly run yourself 



in Crete, where Jove was born. See into all the dangers of the 

aat. iv. L 31. ^Behold the ports.] What num- 

272. He nevertheless, j>c.] The bers of ships are there fitting for 

ropedanoer above mentioned, 1. 265-6. 
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Bt plcnuui magnis trabibus mare : plus hommum est jam 

«.ii pelago : venict classis, quocunque vocarit 

Spes lucri ; nee Carpathiuni, Gstulaque tantum 

^quora transilict : scd longe Caipe relicta, 

Audiet Hcrculeo stridentem gurgite solem. 280 

Grande opcrae pretiuni est, ut tenso folle reverti 

Indc domuin possis, tumidaque superbus aluta, 

Oceani monstra, et juvcnes vidisse marinos. 

Non unus mentes agilat furor : ille sororis 

In manibus vultu Eumenidum terretur et igni. £85 

Hie bove percusso mug^re Agamemnona credit, 

Aut Ithacum : parcat tunicis licet atque lacernis, 

Curatoris eget, qui navem mercibus implet 

Ad summum latus, et tabula distinguitur und& ; 

Cum ^t causa mali tanti^ et discriminishujus, 290 



276. Large Mhips,"] The sea covered 
with 8hip0. TratM signifies a beam, 
any larger piece of timber. With 
these ships were built : biit here, by 
meton. is meant the ships themselves. 
See ViRO. iEni iii. 191.— ^aiva trabe 
currirous cequori 

— .77^ majority n ^c] Plus homi- 
num — the greater part of the people. 
..f. <2. There are more people now 
at sea than on land. This hyperbole 
(for we cannot take the woixls liter- 
ally) is to be understood to express 
ihfi multitudes who were venturing 
their lives at sea for gain. So with 
us, when any thing grows general, 
or gets into fashion, we say— every 
body follows it-*-Jill the world does 
it 

277. The JUct vnll conuu] No mat- 
ter how distant or perilous the voy- 
age may be, in whatever part of the 
world money is to be gotten, the 
hope of gain will induce, not merely, 
here and there, a single ship, but a 
whole fleet at once to go in search of 
iL 

. 276. Carpathian and Grtullan teat.] 
The Carpathian sea lay between 
Rhodes and Egypt, and was so called 
from the island Carpathus. 

By the Gaetulian, we are to under- 
stand what now is called the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 

279. Calpe ' being far left, ^c.]-~ 
CaIpe, a mountaitt or high rock on 
<he Spanish const (hud. (Gibraltar,) 
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and Abyla (now Ceuta) on the AfncMi 
coast, were called the pinan of Har- 
cules. These pillars were generally 
believed, in Juvenal's time, to be tbt 
farthest west. 

280. The tun hUring,} Alluding to 
the notion of the sun's arising out of 
the ocean in the east, and settiiv in 
the ocean in the west. 

.~^IIercukan gttlph.] i e> The At- 
lantic ocean, which, at the Stnita* 
was called the Herculean golph, be- 
cause there Hercules is supposed to 
have finished his navigation, and on 
the two now opposite shcH'es <^ Spain 
and Africa, which then united, (as is 
said,) to have built his pillars ; (see 
note above, 1. 279.) If they sailed 
beyond these, they fancied they could, 
when the sun set, hear him hiss in 
the sea, like red-hot iron put into wa- 
ter. This was the notion of Potido- 
nius the philosopher, and others. 

281. It U a great revard of la- 
hottr.] Grande opcrce pretium->a la- 
bour exceedingly worth the while! 
Ironice. 

— A ttretc/ted purse,] Filled full of 
money. 

282. A sreellcd bag.] Aluta signifies 
tanned or tuwed leather ; and, by 
mctonym, any thin^ made therecrf*, 
as shoes, 6cri|)S, or bags of any kind 
—here it means a money-bag. 

— Swelled.] Distended — puffed out 
—with money. 
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And the sea fell with large ships — ^the majority of mankind 

are now 
On the sea : the fleet will come wherever the hope of gain 
Shall call ; nor the Carpathian and Gsetulian seas only 
Will it pass over, but, Caipe being far left, 
Will hear the sun hissinff in the Herculean gulph. 280 

It is a great reward of laJbour, that with a stretched purse, 
You may return home from thence, and proud with h 

sweUed bag, 
To have seen monsters of the ocean, and marine vouthsv 
Not one madness agitate? minds: he, in the hands of his sister^ 
Is affi*ighted with th^^^l^ntenance, and fire of the Eum&- 

nides. 985 

This man, an ox being stricken, believes Agamemnon to 

roar. 
Or Ithacus. Though he should spare his coats and cloaks^ 
He wants a keeper, who fills with merchandise a ship 
To the topmast edge, and by a plank is divided from the 

water; 
When the cause of so great evil, and of this danger, 9Q0 

288. MontUrt, 4fc) Whales, or volerit. They are described with 

other large creatures of the deep. snakes on their heads, and with light- 

-—J^arine youthj.J Triton?, which ed torches in their hands. 

were suppoeed to be half men, half 2S6. This man, ttn tw being Hricken^ 

fish. Mermaids also may be here jr.] Ajax, on the armour of Achilles 

meant, which are described with the being adjudged to Ulysseo, (see Ov. 

bodies of young women, the rest like Met. lib. xiiL) ran mad, and destroy* 

fishes. ed a flock of sheep, thinking he wa$ 

Derifiat in pitcem mmUer formota destroying the Greeks. He slew two 

tupeme, oxen, taking one for Agamemnon, 

Hob. de Art. Poet. 1. 4^ the other for Ulysses; See SoPHOCw 

284). Not one madnesst jr.] i. e, Ajax MastigophoruR. 

Madness does not always shew itself 287. It?utcus^] Ulysses, king of 

in the same shape < men are mad in Ithaca. See sat. x. 240. 

different ways, and on different sub* — Spare hi* coats ^ S(c.\ Though he 

Jects. should not be eo furiously mad, as to 

— He^ in the handt of hi* sister^ tear his clothes off his back. 

4:f.] Alluding to the story of Orestes, 288. Waul* a keeper,^ Curatoris 

who, after he had slain his mother, eget — stands in need of somebody to 

was tormented by furies : his sister take care of him. 

Electra embracing him, endeavoured — Who JUt*, jfrj Who, for the 

to comfort him ; but he said to her, hopes of gain, loads a ship so deep, 

** Let me alone, thou art one of the that there is nothing left of her above 

•* furies ; you only embrace me, that the water, but the uppermost part, 

** you may cast me into Tartarus." or edg^ of her sides. 

EuRiP. in Crest. 289. A planks ^i .] Has nothing 

285. Eumenides,] The three furies, between him and the futhomless deep 

the daughters of Acheron and Nox — but a thin plank. 

Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megnra.— 290. When the can*e, ft\] ITrt 

They were oilled Eumeuides, by an* only motive to all tldst 

tiphrasis, from tv^iiis^, kind* bene- 

So 
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Concisum argentum in titulos faciesque minutas. 
Occurrunt nubes et fulgura : solvite funem, 
Frumenti dominus clamat, piperisque coemptor; 
Nil color hie cceli, nil fascia nigra minatur : 
^stivum tonat : infelix, ac forsitan ipsfi 
Nocte cadet fractis trabibus, fluctuque premetur 
Obrutus, et zonam Iseva morsuve tcnebit 
Sed, cujiis votis modo non suffecerat aurum. 
Quod Tagiis, et rutila volvit Pactolus arena, 
Frigida sufficient velantes inguina panni, 
Exiguusque cibus ; niersa rate nauiragus assem 
Dum petit, et picta sc tcmpestate tl|pftur. 
Tantis parta malls, curS niajore metuque 
Servantur : misera est inagni custodia census. 
Dispositis prsedives hamis vigilare cohortcm 
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291. Sliver ha/tercd, 4^r.] A peri- 
phrasis for monov. The silver of 
%hich it laas made was first cut into 
pieces, then stami^ed with the name 
and titles of the reigning emperor, 
and also with a likeness of his face. 
See Matt. xxiL 20.1. 

89j^. Clouds and Itghtningi occurJ} 
The weather appears cloudy, and 
lookfl as if there would be a storm of 
thunder and lightning ; but this does 
not discourage the ad^^enturer from 
leaving the port. 

— •• Loom the cahlcy\ Says he- 
unmoor the ship, and prepare for 
•• sailing." 

Puncm may signify either the ca- 
ble with v> hich the vessel was fasten- 
ed on shore, or the cable belonging to 
the anchor, by which she was fas- 
tened in the water. 

293. Cries iJic ovner, ^c] The 
owner of the freight calls out aloud. 

.~-'The buyer-up of pepper.] Juve- 
nal does not simply say, emptor, the 
buyer, but coemptor, the buyer-«p ; 
as if he meant to describe a monopo- 
lizer, who buys up the whole of a 
commodity, in order to sell it on his 
own terms. 

294. *• This colour of the heaven:'] 
This dark complexion of the sky. 

— " This black chud:'] Fascia sig- 
nifies a swathe 'or band. A thick 
cloud was called Fascia, because it 
seemed to swathe or bind up the sun, 
and hinder its light ; but, perhaps, 
rather from its being an assemblage 



of many clouds collected and bounds 
as it were, together. 

295. ♦« It is summer thunder,**] 

Nothing but a mere thund^ diowery 
which will soon be over, and whidl 
in summer time is very common^ 
without any storm following. 

— Unhappy wretch,] Who is blind- 
ed by his avarice, so as to 'v?"fidCT' 
no consequences. 

296. Beams being broken,] Ship- 
wrecked by the ensuing tempest, he 
will fall into the sea, the limbers of 
his ship broken to pieces. 

297. His girdle, ^c,] Some think 
that the ancients carried their money 
tied to their girdles, from whence 
Plautus calls a cut-purse, sector zo- 
narius. But I should rather think 
that they carried their money in their 
girdles, which were made hollow for 
that purpose. See Hoiu epist. iL I. 
40. Suet. Vitell. c 16. says. Zona 
se aureorum plena circumdedit. 

— Left hand.] While he swims with 
his right. 

^Or with his bile.] i, e. With his 
teeth, that he may have both handa 
at liberty to swim with. 

298. But for him, tj-c] Whose 
wishes were boundless, and whose 
desires after wealth were insatiable. 

299. Tagus.] A river of PortugaL 
See Ov. Met. ii. 251. 

— Pactolus.] A river in Lydia^ 
called also Chryrsorrhoas. Both these 
rivers were said to have golden sandt. 
See Hon. epod. xv. 20* 
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Is silver battered into titles, and small faces. 
Clouds and lightnings occur: " Loose the cable'' — 
(Cries the owner of the wheat, and the buyer-up of pep- 

P^""— ) 
•* Nothing this colour of the heaven, nothing this black 

" cloud threatens : 
*' It is summer-thunder." — Unhappy wretch ! and perhaps 

that very 295 

Night he will fall, the beams being broken, and be pressed 

down by a wave, '*K 
Overwhelmed, and will hold his girdle with his left hand, 

or with his bite. 
But for him, for whose wishes a while ago the gold had not 

sufficed. 
Which Tagus, and Pactolus rolls in its shining sand. 
Rags covering his cold thighs will suffice, 300 

And a little food ; while, his ship being sunk, shipwrecked, he 
Asks a penny, and supports himself by a painted tempest. 
Things gotten with so many evils, with greater care and fear 
Are kept — miserable is the custody of great wealth. 
Wealthy Licinus commands his troop of servants, with 305 

m^RolIs.] Or throws up, by the painted on a board, and hung at their 

course of its waters over the sands, breast:!, to move compassion in the 

so that it is found at low water. This passers by ; as we often see sailors 

is said to be the case of some waters and others begging in the streets, 

in Africa, which flow down precipices with an account of their misfortunes 

with great impetuosity, and leave written on paper or parchment, and 

gold-dust, which they have washed pinnedontbeir breasts. Tuetur means 

from the earth in their passage, in he defends or supports himself in this 

the gullies and channels which they manner, 

make in their way. 303. fVith so many evUs.2 But 

300. Bags covering, jf^.] This suppose ail this be avoided, and the 
very wretch, who could not before man comes home rich and prosper- 
have been satisfied with all the gold ous, still be is not happy ; he must 
of the Tagus and Pactolus, is now, be harassed with continual care, anxi- 
liaving been shipwrecked and ruined ety, and dread, in ordbr to keep what 
by the loss of his all, very content, if he has gotten, and these may give 
he can but get rags to cover his na- him more uneasiness thnn any tiling 
kedness fiom the Inclemency of the else has given him in the pursuit of 
weather. his wealth. 

301. A ilttic food.] Bestowed upon .304. MUeralle is the custody, «J-r.] 
him in charity, or purchased with the The constant watchfulness, the liicc}>- 
few pence he gets by begging. sant guard, that are to be kept over 

'SOX-t. lie asks a penny.] Who be- heaps of vealth, additl to the con- 
fore wanted a thousand talents, more stant dread of l)eing plundered, may 
than he liad, to content him. Seel, be truly said to make the owner lead 
274. a miserable life. This is well des- 

302. A painted tempest.^ Persons cribcd by Horace, sal. i. I. 76-J). 
who had lost their projK'rty by ship- 3u5. L'tcinm.] The name of some 
ureck used to have their misfortune verv rich man. It standi here for 
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Servorum noctu Licinus jubet> attonitus pro 

Electro, signisque suis, Phrygiaque columna, 

Atque ebore, et lata testudine : dolia nudi 

Non ardent Cynici : si fregeris, altera fiet 

Cras domus ; aut eadem plumbo commissa manebit SIO 

Sensit Alexander, testa cum vidit in ilia 

Magnum habitatorem, quanto felicior hie, qui 

Nil cuperet, quam qui totum sibi posceret orbem^ 

Passurus gestis sequanda pericula rebus. 

Nullum numen haoes, si sit prudentia : sed te, 315 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam. Mensura tamen quas 

SufHciat censiis, si quis me consulat, edam. 

In quantum sitis atque fames et frigora poscunt : 

Quant uiir, Epicure, tibi parvis suffecit in hortis : 

Quantum Socratici ceperunt ante Penates. 320 



any such. Wealthy-.praedive8, very 
rich, beyond others wealthy. 

306. Bttckeit get in order,] Hama 
signifies a water-bucket made of lea- 
ther. AiX8W. Dispotitu, properly 
disposed, so as to be ready in case of 
fire. 

— Affrlghted.'\ Half distracted, as 
it were, with apprehension. 

307. Ilti amber. '\ Lest he should 
lose his fine cups and other vessels 
mode of amber. Electrum also sig- 
nifies n mixture of gold and silver, 
^hereof one fifth part was silver. — 

AiNSW. 

— Hi* xtniues.'] Signum denotes a 
graven, painted, or molten image, a 
figure of any thinpr. 

— Phnigian column,\ His fine or- 
namented piljars, made of marble 
brought out of Phyrgia, a country of 
the Lesser Asia. 

308. For his ivory. | His furniture 
made or inlaid with ivory. 

^^B road tori oi&C'SheU.^ His couches, 
and other moveables, richly inlaid 
and ornamented wiih large and valu- 
able pieces of lortoif-e-^helL 

— T^/ir cashs^ ^r.] Duliu, the plu- 
ral put for the singular, per synec 
The cask of Diogenes, the Cynic phi- 
losopher, is here meant, which was 
pot made of wood, as bus been com- 
t monly supposed, but of clay Iwked, 
and Ko in np danger of fire, Dolium 
Hgniiies £.ny great vessel, as a tun, 
pipe, or hogshead. In these dolia 
the aiicicnt^i ubed lu keep their wine. 



Hence Ter. Heaut. act iii. bc. L !• 
51. Relevi omnia dolia-~which some 
translators have rendered, ** I have 
•• pierced every cask." But, how- 
ever that may ^be agreeable to our 
idiom, piercing an earthen vessel* 
which the dolium was, is not to be 
supposed. Lino signified the securing 
the moath, or bung hole, of any ves- 
sel with pitch, rosin, or wax, to pre- 
vent the air's getting in, to the pre- 
judice of what might be contained in 
it : and as this was never omitted* 
when any vessel was filled with wine* 
hence it is used for putting wine into^ 
casks. 

HoR. Od. lib. i. ode xx. I. 1^ 
Vile potabU modicit Sabiumn 

Cantharis, Grceca quod ego ipse 
Utta 

Condiium LEvi. 

Rclino-evi signifies, consequently, 
to remove the ro^in, or pitch, upon 
opening the vessel for use, 

309. Break them.] Should you 
dash them all to pieces, so as not to 
be repaired, such another habitation 
is very easily provided. 

310. Solder' d with lead,] Any frac- 
ture or chink may easily be stopped, 
by fixing some lead over it, or pour- 
ing some melted lead into the crack, 
which would fill it up. 

311. Alexander.] Alexander the 
Great might easily perceive how 
much happier, and more content, 
Diogenes waK in his poverty, than he 
w ho coveted empire so much w^ nut 
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Buckets set in order, to watch by nisht, afinghted for 
His amber, and for his statues, and his Phrygian column, 
And for his ivory, and broad tortoise-shell. The casks of 

the naked 
Cynic do not burn : should you break than, another house 
Will be made to-morrow, or the same will remain soldered 

with lead. 310 

Alexander perceived, when he saw^ in that cask. 
The great inhabitant, how much happier this man was, who 
Desired nothing, than he, who required the whole world. 
About to suiFer dangers to be equalled to things done. 
Thou hast no divinity, O Fortune, if there* be prudence: 

but thee 315 

We make a goddess. Nevertheless the measure of an estate 
Which may suffice, if any should consult me, I will declare* 
As much as thirst and hunger, and cold reauire ; 
As much, Epicurus, as sufficed thee in thy little garden ; 
As much as the Socratic Penates had taken before. 390 



to be content with one world. This 
alludes to the story of Alexander's 
coming to Corinth, where he found 
Diogenes, and not being saluted by 
him, Alexander went up to him, and 
asked him, ** if he could do any 
•• thing for him?" " Yes," said 
Diogenes, *■ stand fh)m between me 
•• and the sun." 

— In that caskJ] Testa. This shews 
that the vessel, or hogshead, which 
Diogenes lived in, was not made of 
wood. 

312. The great inhabitant,] Dio- 
genes, the chief of the Cynics, very 

properly so styled, from xvuvf xtyrof, 
a dog, from the snarling surliness of 
their manners; of this we have a 
specimen in the answer of Diogenes 
to Alexander above-mentioned. 

314. About to fuffcr^ ^r.] t. r. To 
expose himself to, and to undergo 
dangers, proportionate to his attempts 
to accomplish his vast designs, and 
eqaal to all the glory which he might 
acquire. 

31 5w No divinity, ^r.] See sat. x. 
1. 365-.6, and notes. 

316. The measure, ^c] If I were 
asked what I thought a competency 
sufficient to furnish the comfortable 
necessaries of life, I would answer as 
follows— 



318. At much, 4^.] That whidi 
will suffice — as much as is required 
fbr food and raiment. 3o St. Faul» 
1 Tim. vi. 8. 

Necis qwf vdleai nummut; quam 

prcebeat unsmf 
Panit ematurf oiut^ vim textariut i 

adde 
Queis humana tibi (Meat natura ne* 
gatit, 

Hon. sat. L 1. T3-5. 
Would you the real use of richee 
" know 9 

Bread, herbs, and wine are aU 
** they can bestow. 
Or add what nature's deepest 
** wants supplies, 
These, and no more, thy piass 
•* of money buys,** 

Francis. 
So Pope, in his use of riches, Eth. 
ep. iii. 1. 81-2. 

WTiat riches give us let us first 
*• inquire. 

Meat, fire, and clothes — what 
•* nioref meat, clothes, and 
" fire:* 

319. LiUle garden,] See sat. xiii. 
122-3. hortis, plur. per synec pro 
horto, sing. 

820. Socratic penates, fc] Le. Ai 
much as Socrates required and took 
for the main icna nee of his household* 
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NUKQITAM ALIfTD XATURA, ALIUD SAPIENTIA DICIT. 

Acribiis exemplis videor te claudere ; misce 

t^rgo aliquid nostris de tnoribus ; effice summani, 

Bis scptem ordinibus quam lex dignatur Othonis. 

Haec qu(X)ue si nigam trahit, extcnditque labellum, SS5 

Sume duos Equites, fac tertia quadringenta : 

Si nondum implevi gremium, si panditur ultra; 

Nee Crcesi fortuna unquam, nee Persica regna 

Safficient animo, nee divitiae Narcissi, 

Indulsit Csesar cui Claudius omnia, cujus 330 

Paruit imperiis, uxorem occidere jussus. 

Here, bj meton. called Penates, from severe, and to drcumscribe your de> 

the household gods which were in his sires in too narroifr a compass, bj 

house. mentioning such rigid examples of 

— Befhte,] {. e» In earlier times, persons, of what you may think sour 

before Epicurus. Socrates died four dispoftitions. 

hundred years before Christ ; Epicu- 32S. Omr mamners.] That I may 

lus two hundred and seventy-one. not be thought too scan^ in my al- 

3?1. Nature nroer 9ayty jr.] t. e* lowance, I n-ill permit you to mii^ie 

Nature and wisdom always agree in something of our more modem way 

teaching the same lesson. By nature, of thinking and living. 
Ipere, we must understand that simple .-JMtake the sum, jfc] Suppose 

prii^ciple which leads only to the de- you make up, together with what I 

aire of the neccKsary comforts of life, have mentioned &> suffldeot, a sum 

If we go farther, the term nature equal to n knight's esUte, which, by 

may extend to the appetite and pas- a law of Rosciusi Otho the tribune, 

sions, which, in their desires and pur- called the Ro:>cian law, waa to amount 

suits, suit but ill with the dictates of to four hundred scstertia revenue par 

wijfdoni. annum, about 3,123/. of our m<mey. 

Pope, Eth. epist. iii. I. 25, 6. 324. Twicf scvfn ranks, ^r } Pour- 

•• Wfuit nature xeiiHt**^ (a phratc I teen ranks or rows of seats in the 

mutt dUtrust) theatre were assigned to the eques* 

" Extends to luxury, extends to triaw order. See II or. ep. iv. L 15, 

 lusty' ^r. 16 ; and Juv. sat. iiL 1. 144, 5, and 

322. / seem to eon/me, j[C.] By notes, 
saying this, I may &ccra, perhaps, too '325, If this also dravSf ^e.] If 
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NaTUEE never SATS ONE THING, WISDOM ANOTHXB. 

I seem to confine jou by sour examples ; mix 
Therefore something firom our manners, make the sum 
What the law thinks worthy the twice seven ranks of Otha* 
If this also draws a wrinkle, and extends yoiur lip, S25 
Take two knights, make the third four hundred. 
If as yet I have not filled your bosom, if it be opened 

farther, 
Neither the fortune of Croesus, nor the Persian kingdomi^ 
Will ever suffice your mind, nor the riches of Narcissus, 
To whom Claudius Caesar indulged every thin^, whose 880 
Commands he obeyed, being ordered to kill his wife. 

this contracts your brow into a frown, . '--^Opened JurthcrJ\ The metaphor 

and makes you pout out your lips, as is still continued-^, d* If your desires 

In disdain or displeasure— as we say,, are still exteilded beyond this, 

hang the lip— kA if this, as well as S28. Fortune of Cr(e$us,^ Tha 

the examples before mentioned, of rich king of Lydia. See saL x. 263. 

Socrates and Epicurus, displeases you. m^Persian kingdoms*} The kings 

326. Take two knigfit*.] Possess of Persia, particularly Darius and 
an estate sufficient for two of the Xsrxes, were famed for their magni* 
equestrian order. See above, L 323,. ficence and riches. 

note 2. 329. St^ce yottr mM.] Will be 

^mjdake the third four hundred.] sufficient to gratify your desires. 

Even add a third knight^s estate, have ^^Jiichet of Narcissus,] A freed* 

three times four hundred sestertia. man and favourite of Claudius 

327. Filled your bosontf jr.] A Ceesar, who had such an asccniancy 
metaphor alluding to the garments of over the emperor, as to prevail on 
the ancients, which were loose, and him to put Messalina to death, after 
which they held open before to receive her paramour Silius. See sat. x. L 
what was given to them. Comp. Isa. 298-314^ Claudius would have par- 
Ixv. 6, 7. Luke vL 38. doned her adultery, but, at the insti- 

The poet means, If I have not yet gation of Narcissus, he had her killsd 

satisfied your desires by what I allow in the gardens of LucuUus. By tht 

you : if I have not thrown enough fiivoiu: of the emperor, Narcissus iraS 

into your lap, as we say. Se« 8at«, ponsssedof immense wealth. 
vib^216t and note. 
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PBEFACE 



AULUS PERSIUS FLACCUS was born at Vola- 
terrae, in Etruria (now Tuscany), about the twentieth 
year of the emperor Tiberius^ that b to say, about two 
years after the death of Christ. Flaccus, hb father, was 
a Roman knight, whom he lost when he was but six 
years of age. His mother, Fulvia Sisennia, afterwards 
married one Fusius, a Roman knight, and within a few 
years i)uried him also. Our poet studied, till the age of 
twelve years, at Volaterrae ; he then came to Rome, where 
be put himself under the instruction of Remmius False- 
mon, a grammarian, and Virginius Flaccus, a rhetorician ; 
to each of which he paid the highest attention. At 
sixteen he made a friendship with Annseus Comutus, (by 
country an African, by profession a Stoic philosopher,) 
from whom he got an insight into the Stoic philosophy. 
By means of Comutus he became acquainted with 
Anna^us Lucanus, who so admired the writings of Persius, 
that on hearing him read his verses, he could scarcely 
refrain from crying out publicly, that " they were abso- 
*• lute poems.*" 

He was a young man of gentle manners, of great mo- 
desty, and of remarkable sobriety and frugality : dutiful 
and affectionate towards his mother, loving and kind to 
his sisters ; a most strenuous friend and defender of vir- 
tue — an irreconcUcablc enemy to vice in all its shapes, as 
may appear from his Satires, which came from his mas- 
terly pen in an early time of life, when dissipation, 
lewdness, and extravagance were cultivated and followed 
by so many of his age, and when, instead of making them 
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his associates, he made them the objects of his severest 
animadversion. 

He died of a disord^ id his s1)(»lim:h about the thirtieth 
year of his age, and left behind him a large fortune ; the 
bulk of which he bequeathed to his mother and sisters ; 
leaving an handsome legacy to his friend and instructor 
Comutus, together with his study of books : Comutus 
only accepted the book^, and gave the money, vhich 
kad* been lel^ hitai, tb the surviving sisters of Peraus; 

Some hkve suppexsedy that Persins studied obscurity in 
lii& Satiiiei^ atid that to this we owe the difficulty of un« 
^Veiling his meaning ; that he did this, that he might 
wWk the greater safety attiack and expose the vidbus of 
his day, and particularly the emperor Nero, at whom 
^ome of his keenest shafts were aimed : however this may 
be, I have endeavoured to avail myself of the cxplana^ 
tions which tlie learned have ^ven, in order to facilitate 
the forming of my own judgment, which, whether co- 
incident with theirs or not, I have freely set down in the 
following notes, in order that my readers may the more 
easily form theirs. 

As to the comparisons which have been made between 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, (the former of which is so 
often imitated by Persius,) I would refer the reader to 
Mr. Drydeii's Dedication to the Earl of Dorset, which is 
prefixed to the translation of Juvenal and PersiiiSy by 
himself and others, and where this matter is very fully 
considered. For my own part, I think it best to allow 
each his particular merit, and to avoid the invidious and 
disagreeable task of making comparisons, where each is 
so excellent, and wherein prejudice and fancy too often 
supersede true taste and sound judgment. 

However the comparative merit of Persius may be de- 
termined, his positive excellence can hardly escape the 
readers of his Satires, or incline them to differ from 
Quintilian, who says of him, Inst Orator, lib. x. cap. 1 . 
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" Multum et verce gioricej qnamvis uno libro Persius 

^* meruit^ 

Martial seems of this opinion, lib. iv. epig. xxviii. 1. 

7,8. 

** Sspius in libro memoratur Peraius uno, 
<• Quam levis in tota Manus Amazonide.** 

On which the Scholiast observes, by way of note, 
" GrcUior est parvits liber Satirarum Persli^ quam in- 
^^ gens volumen Marsiy quo beUum Herctdis scripsit 
*' contra Amazonas,'^ 

Nor were the Satires of Persius in small esteem, eyea 
among some of the most learned of the early Christian 
writers — such as Cassiodore, Lactantius, Eusebius, St 
Jerom, and St. Austin. This is observed by Holyday, 
who concludes his preface to his translation with these 
remarkable words, ^' Reader, be courteous to thyself, 
^^ and let not the example of an heathen condemn thee, 
" but improve thee.'' 
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^tiram ^rimatn^ 



AEGUMENT. 



" Th4: desiffn of the autfurr was to conceal his namt and 
quality, -^He lived in the dangerous times of Nero, and 
aims particularly at him in most of his Satires : Jbr 
tchich reason, though h-e was of equestrian dignity^ and 
of a plentiful Jbrtune, he woidd appear, in this Prologue, 

NEC fontc labraprolui Caballino: 
Nee in bieipiti som masse Parnasso 
Mcniiiii ; ut repente sic poeta prodirem. 
Heliconidasque, pallidamque Pirenen 

I His rcmitto, quorum imagines lambunt 5 

Hedcra? sequaces. Ipse semipaganus 



lAnr 1. CuhaUhiC fovuti:hi.'\ A 
f()untuiti ncnr Helicon, a hill in Boea- 
li.V sacred to the Muses and Apollo, 
\\hich the horse IVpasus is said to 
have oiKined nith his hoof: therefore 
ftomctimcs called Ilippocienc, ivuiw 

the Gr. itttoj, an horse, andx^vsytji 
a fountain. 

The poet in deririon cnlls it ca])al- 
linus, from caballus, a\ hich is a name 
for a sorry horse, a jade, a pack- 
horse, and the like. 

The poets feigned, that drinking 
of this sacred fountain inspired, as it 
were, poetic fancy, imagination, and 
abilities. Thus Virg. iEn. vii.641 ; 
and -.'En. x. 163. 

PiUiditc nunc Hciiconat Deer, can" 

luifquf liWVCte 

Per-»iiis means to ridicule this notion. 
«?. Ila-L^e drrunu'dt ^r.J Parnassus 
i? a mountain of Phocis, in Aehaia, 
in ^\hich is the Costalian i^nrlng, and 



temple of Apollo. It was a notion, 
that whosoever ascended this bill, 
and staid there for any time, imme- 
diately became a pott. It hath two 
tops, Cyrrha and Ni<ai, or, as others, 
Heli^'un and Cythcron, or Tbitborea 
and H \ am jv us according to Herodo- 
tus, the former sacred to AjmIIo and 

the Muses, the latter to Bacchus 

Hence our poet says — ^bieipiti Par- 
nasso. 

He is supposed to allude to the 
poet Ennius, who is said to have 
dreamed that he was on mount Par- 
nassus, and that the soul of Homer 
entered into him. 

3. SuddcnhjJ} i, c. All on a sudden 
^.without any |>ains or study by im- 
mediate inspiration, as it were. 

4w Hrliconidts.] The Muses, so 
called from Helicon. Seel. 1, note. 

— Pirate] Pirene was another 
fountain near Corinth, sacred to the 




PROLOGUE 



TO 



dTirst ^ativt. 



ARGUMENT. 

but a he^arly poet^ who writes Jbr bread. After this 
he breaks into the business of Uk^ first Satire^ which is 
chiefly to decry the poetry then in Jushiofij and the im^ 
pudence of those who were endeavouring to pass their 
stuff upon the worldJ^ Deyden. 

I HAVE neither moistened my lips with the Caballine 

fountain. 
Nor to have dreamed in two-headed Parnassus, 
Do I remember, that thus I should suddenly come forth a 

poet. 
Both the Heliconides, and pale Pirene, 
I leave to those, whose images the pliant ivy. boughs 5 

Touch softly. I, half a clown. 

Muses ; so called from Pirene, the Me doctamm hedtra pramia froti' 
dau^ter of Achelous, who is fabled Hum 
to have wept forth from her eyes the DO* miscent superit. 
fountain called by her name. The Hon. ode i. lib. i. 1. 29-30. 
epithet pale may refer to the com" m^TTu: pliant ivy.2 The ivy bends, 
plexion of Pirene pale with grief* and int wines whatever it is planted 
or, as some think, is to be understood against, and may be said to follow 
figuratively, to denote the pcdcness the form and bent thereof; hence the 
of those poets who studied and la- epithet sequaces. So, when gathered 
boured hard to make their verses, and made into chaplets, it follows ex- 
See sat. i. 1. 121, and note. actly the circular form of the head on 
5. Thoif, xeftose imaget^ 4*^.] The which it is placed, easily bending and 
poet feigns himself to be an untu- intwining it. Some think that sequa- 
tored rustic, and to write merely ces here intimates its following dis- 
from his own rude genius, without tinguishcd poets as their reward, 
those assistances which others have 6. Touch softly.'l Lambo properly 
derived from the Muses and the sa* signifies to lick with the tongu^^ 
cred fountains : these, says be, I hence, to touch gently or softly. Lam- 
leave to such great men as have their bunt is peculiarly applicable, as ivy is 
images set up in the temple of the in the shape of a tongue. 
Muses, and crowned with ivy, in -^I, half a clowfu] See above, note 
token of honour. on L & 
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Ad sacra vatum carmen affero nostrum. 

Quis expedivit psittaco suum x'^'pi ? 
Hcasque aocuit verba nostra conari ? 
Magister artis, ingeiiique lar^tor 10 

Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces. 

Quod si dolosi spcs refiusent nummi, 
Corvos poetas, et poetrias picas, 
Cantare credas Pegaseium melos. 

7. CotuecraUd repotUoriett j^*] ^ ^ many other art8-.the giver of genius 
The temple of Apollo and the Muaes and capacity— skilful and cunning to 
Imilt by Augustus on mount Palatine, follow after the most difficult attain- 
where the works of the poets were ments Anom which it can hope for le- 
kept and recited. See Jvv» sat. L L lief to its cravings. 

1, note. -^unHimg.} Artifez4ei«. jadj. See 

8. Who has acpe^Ud^ jrc] Expe- Aixsw. 

divit— Jit. hastened.^. «E. Who has ^-Denied tpordt,^ This hunger is a 

made a parrot so rf«dy at speaking great artist in this way, of teaching 

the word Xftl^i. This, like salve, IWs to utter human langwi^e, wWch 

ave, or the like, was a salutation a«turally is denied them, 

among the andenU at meeting or part. "^^ ^*"^ *'«» "> * manner, starved 

ing; this they Uught their parrots, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ©^ erudition, the mas. 

ormagpie8,whousedto utter them, tera of them Jweping them very sharp, 

as ours are frequently taught to speak •^^ rewarding them with a bit of 

some similar common woid. See ^«^» ^^en they shew a compliance 

Mart. lib. xiv. ep. 73-6. ^^^ ^^^^ endeavours, from time to 

9. Taught magpiet, ^c] The mag- **™e« ^n this principle we have, in 
pie, as we daily see, is another bird ^^^ ^y» seen wonderful things, quite 
which is often taught to speak. foreign to the nature of the animals, 

n, Tfie MIy.] i. e. Hunger, taught to horses, dogs, and even tu 
which is tlie teacher of this, as of «wioe. 
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Brinff my verse to the consecrated repositories of the poets. 

Who has expedited to a parrot his ;i^«rff ? 
And taught magpies to attempt our words ? 
A master of art, and a hbend bestower of genius, 10 

The belly, cunning to foUow denied words. 

But if the hope of deceitful money should glitter, 
Raven-poets, and magpie-poetesses. 
You may imagine to smg Pegaseian melody. 



The poet means, that as parrotfl and 
magpifg are starved into learning to 
speak, which by nature is denied 
them, so the scribUers, which he 
here intends to satirise* are driven 
into writing verses, by their povertj 
and necessity, without any natural 
genius or talents whatsoever. 

12. J(fth€ hope^ 4-c] These poor 
poets, who are wiuiout all natural 
genius, and would therefore never 
think of writing ; yet, such is their 
poverty, that if they can once encou- 
rage themselves to hope for a little 
money by writing, they will instantly 
set about it. 

— Deceitful money.] Money may, 
on many accounts, dcaerve the efH- 
thet here given it. But in this place 
particularly it is so called, fh>m its 
deceiving these scribblers into doing 



what they are not fit for, and by at- 
tempting of which they expose them- 
selves to the utmost contempt and 
deriaion. 

1SL Baten-podif ft^] Once let the 
gilded bait come in view, you will 
hear such a recital of poetry, as would 
make you think that ravens and mag- 
pies were turned poets and poetesses, 
Khad been tai^t to recite their 
brmances. 

14<. Pegaseian melody.J They would 
do this with so much eftontery, that 
instead of the wretched stuff which 
they produced, you would think they 
were reciting something really poe- 
tical and sublime, as if they had 
drunk of Hippocrene itself, (see 
above, note on U 1.) or had mounted 
and soared aloft on the winged Pe- 
gasus. 



So 



t 



ii^atfra ^ma. 



ARGUMENf. 

This Satire opens in Jbrm of a dialogue ^between Permu 
and aJriend.^^We may suppose Persius to be Just semUA 
in his study ^ and beginning to vent his indisnaiion in 
satire An acquaintance comes in^ and^ on Searing tie 
first linCy dissuades the poet from an undertaking so 
dangerous ; adxAsinghim^ ifne must write^ to accommO' 
date his vein to the taste ^the times^ and to unite Uke 
other people. (^ 

Persius acimowIedgeSf thdt this would be the means cf 
gaining applause; biU adds^ that the approbation of 
suchpcUrons as this compliance would recommend him to 
was a thing not to be desired. 

PERSIUS. MONITOR. 

P. O CUR AS hominum! 6 quantum est in rebus inane! 
ilf . Quis leget haec ? P. Min^ tu istud ab ? JIf • Nemo^ 

Hercule. P. Nemo ? 
M. Vel duo, vel nemo ; turpe et miserabile. P, Quare? 
Ne mihi Polydamas et Troiades Labeonem 
Praetulerint ? nuga; ! — ^Non, si quid turbida Roma 5 

Line 1, O the cares, ^c] Persius ^^Kobodyf] Says t^erBius— Do yoo 

is supposed to be reading this liney literally mean what yea say ? 

the first of the Satire which he had 3. Perhepi. two, fc] It may be* 

composed, when his friend is entering replies the friend, that here and thera 

and overhears it. Comp. Bccl. i. 2^1 H a few readers may be fbund ; but I 

2, ^Vhovnll read tfiesef] Says his rather think that even this wiU bot 

friend to him — t. e. Who, as the be the case ; I grant this to be voy 

present taste at Rome is, will trouble hard, after the pains which you have 

themselves to read a work which be- bestowed, and very shameful, 

gins with such serious reflections? ~^Wherrfore9] Wherefore do yoi» 

Your very first line will dis^gost them call it a miserable, or a ahameAil 

_they like nothing but trifles. thing, not to have my writii^ read ? 

.m.d}o you say that, ^c] Do you Are you afraid that I should beun* 

say that to me and my writings ? easy at seeing my perfbrmanoet 

— Nobody.] Yes I do, and aver thrown aside, and thoee of a vile 

that you will not have a single reader ; scribbler preferred ? 

nay, I will swear it by HerculeSi.-4m 4 Pofydamattnd the Trviadi^^c.l 

usual oath among the Romans. The poet dares not speak out> there* 




-•^-- 



^it»t 0aUtt, 



ABi&UMEKT. 

Jl/ler thisy he exposes the wretched taste whidi then pre^ 
vailed in Romey both in verse and prose j and shews whai 
sad stuff the nobles wrote themsdvesy and encouraged in 
others. He laments that he dares not speak ouij as 
LucUius and Horace did^^but it is no very difficuU 
matter to perceive that heJrequenHj/ aims ai tne emperor 
Nero. 

He concludesj with a contempt of all blockheads^ and sagfS, 
that the only readers^ whose applause he courts, must be 
men of virtue and sense. 

PERSIUS. MONITOR. 

P. O THE cares of men ! O how much vanity is theitt 

in things !— 
M. Who will read these ? P. Do you say that to me ? 

M. Nobody, truly. P. Nobody ? 
M. Perhaps two, perhaps nobody ; it is a shameful and hu 

men table thing, P. Wherefore ? 
Lest Polydamas and the Troiads should prefer Labeo 
To me ? — trifles !-^o not, if turbid itome should dis- 

parage ff 

fore designs Kero and the Romans* gine, I look on it as ridiculous and 

under the feigned name of Polyda- triSing, nor do I trouble my head 

mas and the Trojans, in allusion to about it. 

Hector's faring the reproaches of — ^ turUd RonUt fc] Metaph. 

Polydamas (the son-in-law of Priam, from waters, which, by being dis- 

and who is said to have betrayed turbed, are nuiddyt thick* turUd, as 

Tnoy to the Greeks) and of the Tro- we say. 

jan men and women, if he retired If the people of Raine« says the 

within Uie walls of Troy. See IL X' P^' turWd, i. e. muddj, not dear 

L 100-5. In their judgment, having their minds 

.-JLoAso.] A wretched poet, who ▼««d and disturbed too wiUi wtet is 

made a miserable trmnslation of Ho- written against them, dispan«e may 

mtr'9 IHad. He was a court-poet, work, and speak lighUy of it, through 

and a minion of Nero. anger and prejudice, I desire you will 

5. THJUs.] So far from its hiing ^ot agree with them In what they aay« 

tht miserable thing which you Ima- <v accede tothdr opinion. The ir9r4 
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Elevet, accedas : examenve improbum in istd 
Castigea trutina : ne te quaesiveris extra. 
Nam Romae quis non — ? Ah, si fas dicere ! Sed fas 
Tunc, cum ad canitiem, et nostrum istud vivere triste, 
Aspexi, et nucibus facimus quaecunquc relictiST 10 

Cum sapimus patruos — tunc, tunc ignoscite. 3f. Nolo. 
P._ Quia faciam ? nam sum petulanti splene cachinno. 
Scribimus inclusi, numeros ille, hie pede liber^ 



elevet is metaphorical, and alludes to The poet seems to ur;g^ this senti- 

•ealest wheiv that which is lightest ment lipon his friend, in order to 

is raised up, and signifies undervalu- guard hhn against such an attention 

iil^» dispan^l^ing, or, as we say, mak- to popular ofimon, as m^ht lead him 

ing light of any thing* to assent to it, contrary to his own 

6L I/ar correct^,, ^c] Ezamen pro- opinion* judgment, and conscience, 

perlj dgnifies the tongue, needle, or In tlUi view it answers to what he has 

beam of a balance, which always in- before said: 

dines toward the side where the ,^^,^yofh n quid turhida Roma 

weight preponderates— .where this does Elevet^ accedas, L 5, (t. 

not act truly, and Hr^e proporttop* 8* fVho does notf] Le, Who does 

it shews that the balance is false ; not leave his own judgment and con« 

how fklse it is, and, of coiurse, how it scitece out of the question, and suf* 

may be properly judged of and cor- fer himself to be led away by popular 

rected, may be seen, by weighing the opinion ? This is an aposiopesis : but 

same thing in a tiiie scale, or by a I think the nam refers us to the pre* 

true balance ; this will exactiy disco- ceding sentence to moke out the sense, 

ver the deOciency. \ This view of it furnishes a fiirther 

The poet, alluding to this, advises argument against trusting the opini- 

his friend not to attempt correcting ons of others, since even they do not 

one fklse balance by another ; he judge for themselves, 

means, that, if any thing should be SLAh ! if I might say /] t. e. Alas ! 

amiss, which the people in general if I were but at liberty to speak out 

find fault with, yet it is not to be plainly. 

weighed or considered according to -^Bui I may, S^c] Persius lived 

their opinion, which, like a fal^ ba- in the reign of Nero, a dangerous 

lance, U erroneous ; much less to be period for the writers of satire ; he 

corrected by their standard of judg- was therefore, as he hints in the pre- 

ment. ceding line, afraid to speak out : but 

7. Seek not t?iy»rlf, ^r.] i. e. Judge yet he vnll not quite refrain ; the ob- 

for yourself, by ycur own conscience jccts of satire were too many, and 

and opinion, not by what other pco- too ' gross, for him to be silent, 

pie say. llie more exact meaning of and therefore he determines to attack 

this stoical maxim seems to be.->You them. 

can judge of yourself better by what 9. When I have lehdd grejfnftt,1 

passes within you, than by the opi- When I have tinned my eyes on the 

nions of others ; so, go not out of grey hairs of old age. 

yourself, in order to draw just and .^Our grave way of ^flf,] Vivere, 

true conclusions concerning yourself, here, for vita, a Gragcism>... these of- 

The 3toics maintained, that a wise ten occur in Persius. 

man should not make other people's When I behold, says the poet, the 

opinions, but his own reason, nis rule gravity and austerity with which we 

^ action. appear to live. 

The cofucicnce U tfte test of ev'ry 10. Whatever we do, ^c] The 

mind ; manner in which people employ 

fSeek not tfiyself, xvithout thyself, to themielves, as soon as they have left 

Jndf DjfLXJiEH. theirplaytliingB, and are become meiL 
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Any thing, agree with it, nor correct a false balance 

By that scale : seek not thyself out of thyself. 

For at Rome who does not — ? Ah, if I might say ! — But I 

may 
Then, when I have beheld greyness, and that our grave 

way of life, 
And whatever we do after our playthings are left ; 10 

When we have the relish of uncles— then, then f(»give. 

M, 1 will not. 
P^ What shall I do ? for I am a great laugher with a 

petulant spleen. 
M. We write shut up. One numbers, another prose, 

Kuces* lit. nuts— Aid tali« little carriage towards them, though we 

square stones, or bones wMi four are in truth as vain and foolish as 

sides— were the usual playthings of those whom we reprove, then, then 

children. The nuces were little boUs I think 1 may be forgiven if I write 

of ivory, or round stones. See Frak- and publish my satires, when the 

CIS' Hor. lib. iu sat. iii. L ITS. Hence times so evidently stand in need of 

nudbus relictis irigniBeii ccasingil^ be reproof.** 

children. See Hob. lib. iL sat. iiL L U. I wiU n(tf.] Says the friends 

171-2. All you say does not convince me 

11. ReVuh qf uncks, 4^»] Patruus that you should publish your SWres. 
is a father's brother, on whom some- 18. IVhat shall I do9\ Says Per* 
times the care of children devolved sius^How can I contain myself? 
on the loss of their father. The fa- how can I control my natural temper 
ther*s brother, thus having the au and disposition ? 
thority of a father* without the ten- — A great laughtr,] CadkiaWMmis, 
deniess and afTection of a father, was firom Cachinnus, a loud laugh- 
apt to be very rigid and severe ; thil ing, a laughter in derisioil or scorn, 
was so much the cMe, as almost to Ainsw. 
become proverbial ; hence patruus — ^ petylant iplecn.] The spleen. 



signified a severe, rigid reprover, or milt, was looked upon by the an- 

Sm Ainsw. Hence HoJt. lib. ii. sat. dents to be the organ of lai^ter.— . 

iii 1. ^7-8. See Chambeas, tit. Spleen. mm> the 

'^JSive ego pravCf receptacle of the atrabilious, or me- 

Seu recte hoc volui, ne m, patruvM lancholic humour. Hence when peo- 

mihi, pie are low-spirited or melancholy, 

Comp. lib. iiL ode xiL 1. 3, where we they are said to be splenetic ; so when 

And, they are disgusted and out of hu- 

MetuenU* patrwe v&bera lingwt, mour. Thus Swift, in his City 

8ie also the note there, in edit. Delph. Shower : 

The poet^ meaning seems to be as ** SoMwCHngin cqfiC'h^mie is DuU 

follows : ** man teen, 

** When I consider the vanity and ** Rails on the dimate and com* 

folly in which we Romans (he speaks *' plain* of spleen,** 

In the first person, as if he meant to Our poet gives his friend to under- 

Ipdude himself, to avoid offtace) are stand, that he can't take his advice to 

employed, from our first becoming suppress his Satires; for that his 

men to our old age, and, at the sams spleen, which is of the petulant kind, 

time, that pretended and assumed and his natural disposition to laugh st 

gravity and severity which we put on, the follies of men, make it impossi- 

insomuch that we have the relish, or ble for him to resist the temptation of 

savour of moroie unde-guardians in publishing. 

fmr njpmoU of others, and in our 13. IFe write ^ui tip.] Peniot 
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Grande aliquid — P. Quod pulmo anime pniarfpMB anhelet 
Scilicet hare populo, pexusque togfiaue recently 15 

£t natalitii tandem cum eardonyche aibut, 

Sede leges celsu, liquido cum plasmate guttur 

Mobile oollueris, patranti fractus ocello. 
Tun\ vctule, aunculis alicnis colligis escas ? 

lanlng expfesfled his turn for satire, him, ai though not able to bear tiich 

from his natural dispwition, and hav- an qrithet as grande, when afipUsd 

ing asked his friend what he should to the bombast and ftiatian wbkk 

do, were he to be silent, and lay by were daily coooing forth in order to 

his intention of writing — the friend catch the applauae of the Tti%Br. fai 

gives him to understand, that he may this Persfeis has, no doiibt« a atioht 

indulge his desire for writing, with- at Nero*s writings, some SMnplei of 

out writing satires—** Do as others which we meet with in a iiihafqmiH 

** do, who indulge their genius for part of this Satire* L 90Lf, tmi L J 

** writing on popular and inofllbnsiTe 9d-.ai ^ 

** subjects, some in verse, others in — PFftidb /am^, {«•] See not* ob 

** prose, shut up in their studies, for L 14. The word anhelet is wcQ ap» 

** their greater quiet and privacy, plied here. Anhelo signifies to braatha 

** where they compose something in short and with difficuIty-.to pant, aa 

•• a grand and lofty style.** — ** Aye,** if o«t of breatlw-also to labour in 

says Persius, intsrnipting him, ** so doing a thing— and well denotes the 

** grand, as to require a very large situation of one who has to read aloud 

** poftfon of breath to last through the poems and per fo i m ancca inquaa- 

** their periods and sentences, whkh tion. 

** are too bombast and long-winded ^^I/trgt. of air.'l Capable of 0Mi> 

** to be read by ordinary lungs.**.— taining a very large portion of afew 
The speaker uses the first person Lx Douhtlttt then f» fAe fofk^ 

pluraU-acrihimus indusi — we— ^nous jr.] Persius, as we ihaU find, by 

autres (as the French say). By this using the second person singular, L 

mode of speech, the pointedncss and IT, leges, and coUucris, L 18, is not 

personality of what is said are much to be understood as confining what 

IcsKcned ; consequently the prejudice he says to the person with whom he 

aiid ofRiiice with which a more direct is discoursing, but means covertly to 

charge on the persons meant would attack and expose all the poetasters 

have been received. at Rome, who bhut themselves up to 

Hoa. lib. iu epist. L 1. 117. compose turgid and bombast poems 

Scrihimut ifulocti, doctiqur pocmata and declamations, to recite in pubUc, 

pauiftu ill order to get the applause c^ their 

** But rv'ry desperate Uockhcad ignorant and tastclei*s hearers. 
** dares to wrlle^ The Monitor had said^-iicribimus, 

*• Verse is the trade of every living 1. 13; hence the poet addresses him 

** vightJ*^ Fbakcis. particularly ( but, no doubt, meaaa 

13. One numbers»'\ U e» One pens to carry his satire to all the vain 

Terses. scribblers of the time, and especially 

m^^HOther prose.] Pede liber— a to those who exposed themseh'es in 

periphrasis for prose-writing, which the ridiculous manner after described; 

is free from the shackles of feet and not without a view to the emperor 

numbers, by which writers in verse Nero, who was vain of his poetry, 

are confined. and used to recite his poems in pub- 

14 Something grand,] The speaker lie. See my note on L 131, ad fin. 

is going on with his advice, and in his and comp. Juv. viiL 220l90, and 

enforcing it from the examples of the notes there. 

writers of his day ; but at the words I would observe, that in the ar« 

grande aliquid, Persius interrupu rongemeat of the dialogues v. 13-44 
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Something grand*— P. Which lungs, large of air, may 

breathe. 

Doubtless these to the people, combed, and with a new 

gown, 15 

White, and lastly with a birth<Jay sardonyx. 

You will read, m a high seat, when with the liquid gargle 

you have washed 
Your moveable throat, and effeminate with a lascivious eye : 
Dost thou, O old man, collect food for the ears of others? 

I have foDowed Mr. Brewster, whose The Romans wore white garmentHa 

ingenious version of Persius is well as a piece of finery, on certain festival 

worthy the reader*s attention. occasions, as on a birth day, and the 

According to the usual arrange- like. So Otis: 

ment, whereby scribimus indocti, &c. SciRcet expectas toRtum HH maris 

is given Ui Persius, be reciives no komorem, 

toswer to his question, qiud factam, Pendeat ex hufnerlt vesiis ut alba 

L 12, but abruptly introduces a new fneU. 

subject; whereas, according to the — ^ birth-^y tardoni/x.] This 
above method, the Monitor very na- qwdes of precious stone, set in a 
turally begins an answer, whi^ in- ring, and worn on the finger, was 
troduces the chief subject of thll Sa- reckoned a piece of fineryv which the 
tire, and the poet as naturally inter- Romans were very ambitious of dis- 
rupts, at the words grande aliquid, L playing. See Juv. sat. viL L 142, 3. 
14^ in order to pursue it ; which he By a birth-day sardonyx, the poet 
does by describing the vanity and foUy probably means a present that had 
of thc^ scribblers, some of whom, been made to the man, on his birth- 
at an advanced time of llfie, when day, of this ring, which he wore on 
they ought to be wiser, are writing this occasion. It was usual to send 
trifling and lascivious poems, and presents to a person on hb birth- 
reading them to the people in publici day. 

this, with every disgraceful drcum- 17. You will read.} i. r. Rehearse 

stance of dress and manner. aloud. 

15. Combed,} Or crisped, curled, -^n a high seat] When authors 
and set in an efitoiinate style. read their works publicly, th^ had a 

.^A new gown,] Made, and put sort of desk, or pulpit, ralwd above 

on, on the occasion. the auditory, by which means they 

16. White.'] Albus. This cannot .could be better seen and beard, 
i^grce with toga, therefore some refer ...^Liquid gargle^ ^c] Plasma, a 
it to the nttjp himself, as supposing gargle, or medicine to prevent or take 
him to IocmT white, or pale, with fear away hoarseness, and to clear the 
and anxiety, for the success of his voice. 

poem, and niake it equivalent to palli- 18. Moveable throatj Mobilis— . 
dus. H0R« cpod. viL 1« 15, says, al- i. e. pliant, tractable, easily contract- 
bus pallor ; and albus, in one sense ing or dilating, according to the 
of it, signifies pale or wan. Aimsw. sounds which are to be formed. 

But I do not see why we may not — A lascivious eye.] Suiting the 

read albus toga reoenti, to denote the lewdness of his look to the obscenity 

person^s being clad in a new white of his subject. See Aiksw. Fractust 

garment— lit. white with a new No. 4, and Pairanst ib. 

gown. '' 19. Dosi thou, O old man, j:^.]^- 

Ilis h^tr being Jlrst kemb*d and Persius, in this apostrophe, inve%hs 

smooth, and then bcdigfit against these lascivious old fettows, 

/n a fair comely garment fiesh and who wrote such poems as ore before 

vhitc. HoLYSAY. mentioned. 
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Auriculis ! quibus et dicas cute perditus, Ohe. ^ 90 

^^ Quo didicisse, nisi hoc fermcntum, et quae semel intus 

*^ Innata est, rupto jecore exierit capriBcus ?^ 
£n pallor, seniumque ! O mores, usc^ue adeone 

Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter ! 

<^ At pulchrum est, digito monstrari, et dicier, Hic est. 

*^ Ten^ cirratorum centum dictata fuisse, 26 



Dost thou, who art old enough to 
be wiser, put together such olwcene 
and filthy stuflT, in order to become 
Ibod for the ears of your libidinous 
hearers? 

to. For ears, f c] He repeats the 
word auriculis, in order to make his 
reproof the more striking.' 

— .7\» which even thou, {«.] The 
poet's imitations of Horace, in all his 
Satires, ye very evident; in none 
more than in this line, lliere can be 
little doubt that Persius had in his 
eye that passage of Ho&.\CE, libk iL 
sat. V. I. 96-^. 

JfUportunut amai laudatif donee 
6h€jam! 

Ad cetlum mauihus tublatU dlxerit, 
urge,et 

CreMcemtem tuntidU itfjh temumlbui 

tf/fVffI* 

Should fust 
Of empty glory he the blockhead' t 

Indulge his eager appetite ^ and puff 
The Rowing bladder with inspiring 

fluff; 
Till he, with hands upliflcd to the 

skies. 
Enough ! enough ! in glutted rap* 
ture cries. FranCib. 

Thus Persius represents the reciter 
of the obecene verses to be so flatter- 
ed, as to be ready to burst with the 
vanity created within him ; so that 
he is forced to stop the ftilsome ap- 
plause and compliments of his hear- 
crs, with crying, ** Enough ! for- 
** bear ! I can endure no more !** 

^Ohe 
Jam satis est ! 
HoR. sat. V. lib. L L 12, 13. 
Cute perditus has perhaps a refer- 
ence to the fable of the proud ftog, 
who swelled till she burst. See Hob. 
Rat. iii. lib. iL 1. 314wl9. 

31. •• Unless thUfermcnt.*'] The 
old man answer8-.To what purpose. 



then, is all my atiidy and pafaMto 
excel in this kind of writing, unless 
they appear thus* and diew tbcm* 
selves in their eifbcts on myself aad 
hearers? In vain would you ndx. 
leaven with the dough of which bread 
is made, unless it feim e iiU and Mght* 
ens the mass; so all my acienoe 
would be vain, if it lay doimant and 
quiet within me, and did not shew it- 
self visibly to others, fay being pio* 
ductive of such compositfofis which 
raise such a ferment in the minds of 
my hearers. Fermentum here Is me- 
taphoricaL 

— ** And what once, {^'•1 In older 
to' understand this line, we are to ob- 
serve, that the caprificus was a sort 
of wild fig-tree, which fKw about 
walls and other buildings; and by 
shooting its branches into the joints 
of them, burst a piiiifigi through 
them, and, in time* weakened and 
destroyed them. See Jrr. saL z. L 
145, note. 

The apologist farther illustrates his 
meaning, by comparing his natural^ 
as well as acquired talents, to the ca- 
prificus — these having once taken 
root Mrithin, will burst forth* through 
the inmost recesses of the mind, to 
the obsenation of all, as the c^rifi- 
cus does through the clflifet of roclcs» 
or stone-quarries, or -atone-walls: 
and, ** unless this were the case, 
•* what good would these inbred ta- 
•« lents do mc ?" The ancients reck- 
oned the liver aa the seat of the con- 
cupiscible and irascible passions. See 
Juv. sat. i. 1. 35, note. Here Peraiua 
uses the word jecore for the inward 
mental part, »v|iich contained the 
genius and talents of the poet, and 
was to be broken through-^y the 
energy of their exertions. ' 

83. Lo, paleness and old-age f]-^ 
These wcnrds are by some supposed to 
be tbe end of the apologist's speech. 
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For ears, to which even thou, in skin destroyed, mayest 
say — " Enough."* - 20 

<< For what purpose to have learnt, unless this ferment, 
^* and what once 
*^ Is inthin innate, the wild fig-tree, should come forth from 
" the bulrsten liver r 
Lo, paleness and old-age ! O manners ! is your know, 
ing, then. 
Altogether nothing, unless another should know that you 
know it ? 
*^ But it is pleasant to be shewn with the finger, and to 
« be said— This b he.'' 25 

** For thee to have beep the exercises of an hundred curl- 
" patesi "^ 

as if he had said—See how pale I am poet anticipates some of the pleas of 

with study and application* and that these writers for their proceedings, 

in my old age, a time of life when It is a pleasant thing, perhaps, you 

others retire from labour— and shall may say, to be so famous for one*s 

I meet with no reward for all this ? writings, as to be pointed at as one 

Others suppose the words to be the goes along by the passers-by, and to 

reply of Persius, and a continuation hear them say, ** That's he**—*' that's 

of his reproof. *' Lo, paleness of the famous poet.** 

**• oountensBBe and old-age I and yet Horace disgraces one of his finest 

** thou dost not cease from such vain odes, by mentioning, with pleasure, 

" toils ! See Jur. viL 96-7. such a piece of vanity — 

'— O maini^f /J Like that of Tully QuodtnotutrordigiiopfxetereitfUimn 

O tempora ! O mores ! CataL L Bomame Jldicen fyrcr, 

q. tU What are we come to ! what Ode iiJ. lib. iv. i. 2S-SL 

can we say of the manners of the Cicero, Tusc. v. 36, mentions it 

times, when an old fellow can write as an instance of great weakness in 

such obscenity, and can find hearers Demosthenes, in that be professed 

to approve bis repetition of it ! himself much pleased with hearing a 

24. Altogether nothingt unleut fcJ] poor girl, who was carrying water, 
Persius here imitates a passage at Lu- say to another, as he passed by, 
ailius. ** There, that is the famous Demoe- 

Id me ** thenes.** — •• Quid hoc levins ?** says 

Nolo icire mihi emjut turn cantciu* Tully — ** At quantus orator ? — Sed 

solus, ** apud alios loqui videlicet didicerat, 

A> damnum faciam. Scire est nes" ** non multum ipse secum.** 
cJrff, nisi id me 26. TItc exercises, S[c,] Dictata. 

Scire alius scireL Precepts or instructions of any kind^. 

What, says Persius, is all your particularly, and most frequently, 

science, then, nothing worth, unless lessons which the master pronounceth 

you tell all the world of it ? have you to his scholars ; school -Iwys* exerd- 

DO pleasure or satisfaction in what ses. Ainsw. The poet continues his 

you know, without you exert a prin- banter— 

dpleof vain glory, by cultivating the Is it nothing, think you, to have 

appUuise of others ? Is this the end of your verses taught to the children cf 

your study and application ? Scire the nobles at school ; to have an 

tuum — i. e. sdentia tua. Graecism. hundred such boys getting tham by 

Comp. istud vivere, I. 9. heart, and repeating them as their 

25. **5%cwfi with the Jingcr^] — lessons, or writing themes on passages 
Here is an ironical prolepsis-^he of your works ? The poet, here, has 

% R 
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<* Pro nihilo pendas ?^ — Ecce, inter pocula, quaenuit 

Romulidae saturi, quid dia poemata narrent ! 

Hie aliauis, cui circum humeroa hyacinthina iKna eat, 

(Rancidulum quiddam balba de nare locutus,) 80 

Phyllidas, Hypsipylas, vatum et plorabile si quid, 

Eliquat ; et tenero suppiantat verba palato, 

Assenserc viri-*Nunc non cinb ille poetae 

Felix r nunc levior cippus non impnmit osaa ? 

Laudant convivfle — Nunc non e manibus iUia, 9& 

Nunc non c tumulo, fortunataque favilla, 

Nascentur violse ? Rides, ait, et nimis uncis 

a cut at the emperor Nero, who 31. FAfflbMn] Phynit» tbedagjb* 
ordered his poems to be taught in the \$k^ hjcor^am^ «te Ml in lore with 
schools for youth. Demopliooii« tb* fon of TbaetiSt on 
^^CHrUpatc*,\ i. e. The young no* his return firam Tk«qrt vod entertained 
bility, so called, from having their him at bed and boanL He, after 
hair dressed and curled in a particu* some time, going tram, her, iffwnlsid 
lar manner. to return a^dn ; but not perlbnniqg 
27-S. Satiated Romania jr.] He his promise, she hanged herself upon 
calls the Roman nobilitvt Romulidc, an almond-tree, 
dim. from Romulus their great pro- — /fippH/yjer.) Hypaipjle was the 
genitor ; and he means hereby to in- daughter of Thoas, and queen ef 
sinuate, sarcastically, their declension Lemnos, who, when all the woaien ia 
and defection firom the sober and vir- the island slew tbdr Male kindreds 
tuous manners of their ancestors.*- preserved her xatbcr ; Ibr which pioiia 
Comp. Juv. sat. i. 1. B6, note. deed she was banUied. Sha enter- 
Here we see them at table, gorman- tained Jason in hb way to Colchos, 
dizing, and satiated with eating and and had twins by hinu 
drinking ; then calling for somebody The poet mentions the names of 
to repeat passages from the writings these women in the phiral number ; 
of poeis fur their entertainment, or by which we may understand, that 
pcrhaim that they might inquire into he means any women of radi sort of 
the merit of them. character, who have suffered by their 
tS. Dh'inc jHHtnt.] Dia, fVom Gr. amours in some disastrous way or 
hoff divinus. The science of poetry other, and have been made su^ects 
was nikoneci divine ; but the poet's o( verse. Eliquo signifies to mcfc 
^l^^ of the epithet, in this ph»tc, is down, or maka liquid. Hence, to 
ironical, meaning to satirize those sing, or speak softly and efffeminately. 
productions which thet»c RomuTidie AlKSW. 

Naturi were so pleaw-d with. Quid — Some lamcntabk maf/rr, {«.] — 

narrent — i. r. m hat they may contain Some mournful love-tale, either in- 

and set forth. vented or related by the poets. 

SfO. J/rrc] i. e. Upon thie occasion. 32. Slur* hit tnrd*^ ^tr.] He does 

— Same our, ^c] Some noble and "o^ "^*cr the words in a plain, manly 

delicate jKirsoii, dressed in a violet- manner, but minces and trips them 

coloured garment, vhich was a sign up» as it were, in their way through 

of wlVminacy, and greatly in faiihion ^^ l)alatc, to make them sotmd tha 

among buch of the Roman nobility more apposite to the tender subiect. 

V. ho were the beaux of the time. ^^e alludes to Nero's reading tragediei 

30, Sonuthhtir rank'isfi, ^c] i, e, in the public Theatre. Sucton. Nero. 

Repeattd M^mtthing of the ob«H?nc ^ ^^' 

or Jilthy kind, though with a bad A metaphor, from wrestlers, who, 

voias uttered through his nose by ^^en they trip up their antagonist^y 

way of preface to what follows. *^^ said— supplantare. 
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<^ Dost thou esteem as nothing ?^ Lo, among their cups, 

the satiated 
Romans inquire, what divine poems may relate. 
Here, some one, who has round his shoulders a hyacinthine 

cloak, 
(Having spoken something rankish from a snuffling nos- 
tnJ,) 80 

If he hath gently sung Phyllises, Hypupylse, and some la- 
mentable matter 
Of the poets, and slurs his words with a tender palate. 
The men have applauded : now are not the ashes of that poet 
Happy ? now does not a lighter hillock mark his bones ? 
The guests praise : now wul there not from those manes. 
Now will there not from the tomb, and the fortunate ember, 
Violets spring up?— -You laugh, says he, and too much 
indulge 



Hit refining throat 

Fr inert, and melts, and minces 
CTi'ry tuOe, 

Brewster. 

His dainty palate tripping forth his 
reords. Holydat. 

ai. The men fiave assented,] The 
poet uses the word viri, here, ae a 
mark of censure — ^that those who 
were caUcd men, should be delighted 
%^'ith sUk-K verses, so repeated. 

1*hcy all assented to the approbation 
given by some of the company. 

— ts'tet of that poet, ,^t'.] Cinis 
ille poctae — t. r. cinis illius poet£e« 
Hypullagc. It was the custom to 
burn the bodies of the d^ad, and to 
gather up their ashes, and put them 
into unis, in order to preserve them. 

To be sure, the very ashes of a 
poet, thus approved by a set of drun- 
ken people, must be happy ! Iron. 

S4w Lighter hillock.] Cippus is a 
grave-stone, or monument; also a 
little hill of earth, such as is raised 
over graves. 

This line alludes to the usual super- 
stitious wish which the Ilomons ex- 
pressed for a deceased friend — Sit tibi 
terra Icvi.-i — may the earth be light 
ijpon thee ! The cippus marked the 
grave. 

35. TIte gnestt praise] Now they 
aU break forth into the highest com- 
niendation. 

p^Manes,"} Signifies the spirit, or 



ghost, of one departed-^^sometimes 
what we call the remains, or dead 
body. 

Sepulchra diruta, nudati manes, 
Liv. and this seems the sense of it 
here. 

36. From tfte tomb,} Tumulus sig- 
nifies an hillock, or heap of earth ; 
also a tomb, gravp, or sepulchre. 
Aiirsw. 

^^ortunate emher,] Favilla (from 

^SLVti, to shine) a hot ember ; the 
white ashes wherein the fire is raked 
up. 

Here it means the embers of the 
funeral pile, some of which were 
mixed with the bones in the urn. 

37. Violets spring up,] It was usual 
among the Greeks and Romans, 
when they would extol a living per- 
son, to speak of flowers springing up 
under his footsteps ; and of the fa- 
voured dead, to speak of a weet-ameU- 
ing flowers growing over their graves. 
Perhapa thb idea was first derived 
from the custom of strewing flowers 
in the way of eminent persona as 
they walked along, and of strav^ng 
flowers over the graves of the de- 
parted. 

It is easy to see that Persius is 
jeering the person to whom he is 
speaking, when he mentions the 
above circumstances of honour and 
happiness, attending the writers of 
such versc8» as are repeated to, and. 
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Naribus indulges : an erit qui velle recuset 

Os popuii meruisse ? et cedro digna locutus, 

Linquere nee seombroB metuentia cannina, nee thus ? 40 

Quisque es, 6 modo quem ex adverse dioere feci, 
Non ego, cum scribo> si forte quid aptius exit^^ 
(Quando haec rara avis est,) si quid tauien aptius exit, 
Laudari metuam : neque enim mihi oomea fibra eat. 
Sed recti finemquc extremumque esse recuso 45 

£uee tuum et Belle. Nam Belle hoc excute totumi 
Quid non intus habet ? Non hie est Ilias Acci, 
Ebria veratro ? Non si qua elegidia cnidi 
Dictarunt proceres ? Non quicquid denique lectis 
Scribitur in dtreis ?-*Caliaum scis ponereauaien ; 50 

approved by, a set of drunken liber* dor they extracted a jtrfee* wbjch be- 

tines at a feast. ing put on bookv, aind other things, 

Juvenal, on another occasion, bas kept them from moths, wonns, and 

collected all the above ideas, as the even decay itself, 

gift of the gods to the good and wor* 40. To leave vermt^ ^] t. «. In no 

thy. Sat. viL L 207-8b danger of being used aa waate pqper, 

•-KoM iaughf says he, j^,] The either by fishmongers, to wrap or 

defender of such writings is not a pack their fish in when thej sell it, or 
little hurt with the ironical sneer of by perfumers, for their IhuikiBeense 

Persius. O, says the galled poet, you or other perfumeSi Sae Mom, lib. 

are laughing all this while ; you are ii. epiet. L 1. 269> Ac. liei« imitated 

too severe upon us. by Persius. 

38. Hooked nostrils,'] Uncis naribus 41. Whoever &tm mU ^1 The 

indulges-^ phrase for indulging poet here, after having aeveray aati- 

acorn and sneering ; taken from the rized a desire of fttoa r-lil*^ to' 

wrinkled and distorted shape assumed empty commendation of what ratliy 

by the nose on such occasions. Thus deserves no praise at all, now allovis, 

Hon. lib. i. sat. vi. 1. 5, where he is that praise, wher* properly bcstofwoj, 

observing, that •• Maecenas docs not, is not to be despised. v 

•• as too many arc apt to do, look — Made to sptak\ ^r.] u & Wham 

'* with scorn and coiitcmpt on people I have been setting up as a snppoeed 

•• of obscure birth," expresses him- advei-sary, or opponent, in this das- 

8clf in this momier : pute. Whosoever thou art, that 

Ne e findcst what 1 have been aayingap- 

Ut pJerique solentf naso suspetidis plicablc to thyself, let me eoBfcsi to 

adunco thee, that — 

Ignotos. 42. /, when I write^ *c.] i. f. 

I'he ideas of scorn and contempt When I compose verses-lif by chance 

are often expressed among us by turn- any thing well adapted to the sub- 

ing up the nose. ject, and well expressed, flows from 

m^Will there he^ jr.] i. r. Is such my pen, (since I confess this happens 

a person to be found, who is so lost but seldbm, and therefore gives me 

to all desire of praise, continues the the greater satisfaction,) I should not 

apologist, as to have no concern at all fear commendation. 

to merit the approbation and counte- 44. Inwards so horny,] Fibra, the 

nance of the public ? itiwards or entrails-^ere, by met; 

39. Worthy of cedar, Sfe.] — L e, the inward man, the moral sense. 

Worthy to be pieserved. Cedar was Homy — hard-^nsensible like horn. 

looked upon as an incorruptible wood. Sec Juv. sat. L 1. 29. 

vhich never decayed. From the cc« <;. d. I am not so callous, ao inaen- 
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Your hooked nostrils. Will there be, who can refuse to be 

willing 
To have aeserved the countenance of the people? and, 

having spoken things worthy of cedar. 
To leave verses fearing neither little fishes, nor frankincense ? 
Whoever thou art, O thou, whom I just now made to 

speak ou the adverse part, 41 

I, when I write, if haply something more apt comes forth, 
(Since this is a rare bura,) yet if something more apt comes 

forth. 
Would not fear to l)e praised ; nor indeed arc my inwards 

so horny. 
But to be the end and extreme of right I deny 45 

Your " Well done !^ and your " O fine T for examine this 

whole " O fine,'' 
What has it not within ? Is not the Iliad of Accius here. 
Drunk with hellebore ? are they not here, if crude nobles 

have dictated 
Anjr little elegies ? Is there not, lastly, whatever is written 
In citron beds ?-*You know how to place a liot sowVuddcr ; 

sible* or unfeeling, as not to be 48. Drunk wUh Hellebore.] The 

pleased, as weH as touched, with de- andents made use of Hellebore, not 

served praise. only when they were disordered in 

4^ But to he the end, ^c] But the head, but also when in health, 

(hat the eulogies of fools and sots in order to quicken the apprehension, 

should be the end and aim of writing. This the poet humouroiMly mipposes 

I deny ; or indeed, that merely to Accius to have done, but in such a 

gain applause should be the view and quantity as to stupify his senses, 
end of even doin^; right, I cannot allow. — Are they not here, i/crmde nobki^ 

49. Your •* Well done! 0JlneI**2 tc.l Are not the flimsy and silly little 

Euge !^-belIe ! like our Well done 1 elegies and sonnets, which our raw 

fine 1 bravo ! which were acdama- and unexperienced nobles write and 

tions of applause. See Juv. sat. vii. repeat, all subjects of yoiir favourite 

L 44, note. Belle ? Is not this constanUy bestowed 

46. Examine this whole ** O Jlne!*"] upon them t 

Sift, canvass well this mark of ap- 49. Is there not, lattly, ^e,] The 

plause which you are so fond of — lit. citron wood wss reckoned very valu- 

shake out— met. from shaking out able and precious ; of this the nobles 

the contents of a sack ; we say sift. had their beds and couches made, on 

47. What hat it not within $ {«.] which they used to lie, or sit, when 
What i» there so absurd, that you they wrote. Lastly, saya Pcrsiusy 
will not find it applied to as the ob • all the trash which issues forth from 
ject of it? in short, what is not cod- the citron couches of the great is con- 
tained within it ? tained within the compass of this 

— 7^ /fiod ^^cciM.] Accius La* mark of applause; therefore your 

beo, who made a wretched translation making it your end and aim is but 

of Homcr*s Iliad. See note above, L very little worth your while ; it is ao 

4. Is not even this contained within unworthily bestowed, as to be no sort 

the compass of your ikvourite terms of criterion of excellence and detert. 
of applause ? aa How to fhiccy 4^] The poet 
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Scis comitem honidulum trita donare laoernA ; 
Et vcrum, inquis, aino ; verum mibi dicite de me. 

Qui pole ? Vis dicam ? — Nugaris, cum tiU, calvc^ 
Pinguis aqualiculis propenso sesquipede estet. 

O Jane, a tcrgo qiiem nulla ciconia pinat, BS 

Nee manus auriculas imitata est mobilis albas ; 
Nee linguK, quantum siliat canis Appula, lantum ! 
Vos, O patricius sanguis, quos vivere fas est 
Occiplti cceco, postica? occunite sanne ! 

*^ Quis populi serrno est f^ — Qhis enim, nia cannina 
molli 60 

Nunc dcmuni numero fluere, ut per Iseve severos 
Effiindat junctura ungues ? Scit tcndere versum, 

Ktill continues to satirize empty ap- <• A Jai heUff proimcfth mti m nkk 
plHUie, by shcwinf^ that it may be ** mifidJ'* 

gained by the loweut and most abject 55. O Janus /] Janus was the fint 

means. king of Italy, who gav« reAige to Sa- 

He therefore attacks thoee who turn, when he fled from his soq Ju- 

Inibc fur iL You know how, says he, piter from Crete. From his name the 

to place on your tabic a dainty dish. first month of the year is called Jano- 

51. You know to pr<$cnt^ {-(.] — ary. He was pictured with two 
You know the cflect of fdving an old faces, one tiefore and one befaindt as 
shabby coat to one of your poor de- regarding the time past and future, 
pendents. Comp. Hor. epUt. xix. lib. q. d. Thou art happy, O Janus^ in- 
iL 1. 37-8, abmuch as, being able to see both 

52. ** / /orr irutJu^ ^c.\ Then, before and behind, thou art in no 
when you have given a good dinner danger of being ignorant of what 
to some, and still meaner presents to passeth behind thy £ick, and, there- 
others, in order to piurcha^ie their ap- fore, of enduring the flouts and jeers, 
plause, you ask them their opinion, wl.ich our nobles receive b^iind iheir 
dcsirinjr them to speak ihc truth. backs, from those who flatter them to 

53. Hovf is it potxiblc ?'\ i. e. Tliat their faces. 

they should speak the truth, when — Whom no ttotk prcls, fcj^ 

they are afraid of ofTeniling you if There ^^e^e three methods of acoff 

they did ? You have obliged them, and ridicule: one was holding out the 

and they fear to disoblige you, which, '' finger, and crooking it a little to imi- 

if they speak their real thoughts, they tatc the bill of bturks ; they held it 

would most probably do towards hijn who was the object of 

— Would you hax'C fuc sat/ it 9"] — derision, moving it backwards and 

Says Persius, who am no dependent forwards, like the pecking of the 

of yours, or under any obligation to stork. See A in sw. 

disguise my sentiments. 56. The moveable hand^ ^J\ Ano- 

— You trijle, fc] I tell you plainly, ther mode of derision was, putting 

and without disguise, that you are an the thumbs up to the temples, and 

old trifler, to pretend to wit or poetry, moving them in such manner as to 

with that great belly of yours, that imitate asses* ears, which, in the in- 

hangs down at least a foot and an half side* are usually white, 

below your middle, and bespeaks a 57 » Nor so much of the tongwSt^c*] 

genius for gluttony, but for nothing A third method was to loll out the 

else. Perhaps the poet hints at the tonf^ue, like a dog when thirsty. 

Greek proverb. Apula was the hottest part of Italy, 

n«X*** y«r«€ X«rT»» tf T»KTi» woF. of course the dogs most thirsty, and 
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You know to present a shabby client with a worn garment ; 
And << I love truth (say you) ; tell me the truth concern- 

" ing me." 
How is it possible ? — ^Would you have me say it ? you 

trifle, when, O bald head, 
Your fat paunch stands forth with a hanging-down foot and 

an half. ' 

O Janus ! whom no stork pecks behind your back, 55 
Nor has the moveable hand imitated white ears, 
Nor so much of the tongue, as an Apulian bitch when 

athirst. 
Ye, O patrician blood, whose condition it is to live witli 
The hmder part of the head blind, prevent flouts behind 

your backs ! 
Wnat is the speech of the people ?— What forsooth, un- 
less that the verses 60 
Now at last flow with soft measure, so that, across the 

polish, the joining 
May pour forth severe nmls. He knows how to extend a 

verse,*' 

most apt to loll out thdr tongues the have at last produced a charming 

iiulhest. , work — ^the verses flow in soft and 

None of all this could happen to gentle numbers. 

Janus without his seeing it. <^^crou the foHth, {«.] Your 

58. O patrician Ueod^ jfc] Ye sons verses are so highly flnished, that they 
of senators, ye nobles of Rome, will stand the test of the severest and 
whose fortune it is to be bom without nicest critics. 

eyes at the back of your heads, and Metaph. taken from polishers of 

who therefore cannot be apprized of marble, who run their nail over the 

what passes behmd your backs, surface, in order to try if there be 

59. Prevent Jlout*, j^c] By avoid- any unevenness; and if the nail passes 
ing all occasions of them ; by not freely, without any stop or hindrance 
writing verses, for which your flat- whatsoever, even over where there 
terers will commend you to your face, are joinings, then the work is com- 
and laugh- at you behind your backs. pletely finished. (Comp. Hoi. de 

,60. What it the speech, 4^.]— Art. Poet. L 294) The surface being 

Persius here seems to go back to the perfectly smooth, was said elRmdere 

de me, L 52 ; all between which, and unguem. It pasdng as smoothly as 

this L 60, is to be understood as a p»- water poured forth over it. 
renthesis, very properly introduced in ^ Ifow to extend a verteJ] This 

the course of the subject. period is also metaphorical, and al- 

Now, says the great roan to his ludes to the practice of carpenters and 

flatterer, after lyiving treated him others, who work by line and rule, 

with a good dinner U« ^)* what and who, when they would draw a 

does the world say of me and my straight line, shut one eye, the better 

writings ? to confine the visual rays to a single 

— n^aiybrfoof^] I. «. What should point. So, says the flatterer, this 

they say, what can they say, unless poet of ours draws forth his verses to 

to commend ? their proper length, and makes them 

61. Xom at last, j^c] That after as exact as if he worked by Une and 

all the pains you have' taken, you rule* 
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Non secus ac si oculo rubricam dirigat una 

Sive opus in mores, in luxutn, in praodia r^;um, 

Dicere res grandes nostro dat Musa poete, 6ff 

Ecce, modo, heroas sensus afferre videmus 
Nu^ri solitos Grsece ; nee ponere lucum 
Artifices ; nee rus satunim iaudare, ubi corbes, 
£t focus, et porci, et fumqsa Palilia fceno : 
Unde Remus, sulooque tefens dentalia, Quinti, 70 

Quern trepida ante toves dictatorem induit uxor ; 
Et tua aratra domum lictor tulit.— -Euge, poeta ! 

Est nunc, firisaei quern venosus liber Acd, 
Sunt quos Pacuviusque, et verrucosa moretur 

63* T7i€ rubric.] Rubrica, a sort Hcsknus, from herous-a-um, heroic, 

of ruddle, or red chalk, with which stands here for heroos, masc.-*-!. e. 

carpenters draw their lines on their heroicos. Herol sensus is to be un* 

work. derstood of sublime matters for poetry^ 

64w On manuert,] Whatever the such as heroic or epic subjecu. 

subject may be — ^whether he writes Now-a-days, saith PeniuB, we see 

comedy, and ridicules the hiunours of certain writers attempthig and bring- 

the times. ing out heroic poems^^vho used to be 

— On luxury.] Or if he write sa- writing trifles in Greek, such as litUe 

tire, and lash the luxury of the great, epigrams, or the like. Some copies, 

^^Or the dinners of kingi,^ Or instead of videmus, read docemus, as 

writes tragedy, and chooses for his if the poet attacked schoolmasters, 

subject the sad feasts of tyrants. Per- and other in&truolirs of children, for 

haps Persius here alludes to the story teaching boys to write in heroics, at a 

of Thyestes, the son of Pelops, and time when they are not fit for it : but 

brother of Atreus, with whose wife as it is not the purpose of these papers 

he had committed adultery'; to re- to enter into controversy with editors 

venge which, Atreus dressed the child and commentators, I take videmus, 

bom of her, and served him up to his as it stands in the Delphin edition, 

brother at his own table. On this Famaby, and Marshall. 

Seneca wrote a tragedy. 67. Nor to describe a grovCt 4T*1 

65. The Muse gives our pocit ^c.] They are so unskilled, and such bad 
In short, be what may ihe subject, a artists even in the lighter style of corn- 
Muse is ever at hand, to inspire our poedtion, that they know not how to 
poet with the most sublime and lofty describe, as they ought, the most trite 
poetry. and common subjects, such as a grove. 

Such is the account which the great fields, &c. Pono^re, literally signi- 

man receives of himself from his fies to put or place : but it also sig- 

flattercr, as an answer to his ques- nifies to paint, draw, or portray, and 

tion, L 60, *' What does the world so to describe. See HoK. lib. iv. ode 

"say of me?" viiL L 8. 

66. Behold now we see, jr.] Our Hie saxo, liquidis iUe eohrihus 
poet proceeds to satirize other writers Solers nunc honUnem jponcret nunc 
of his time, who, allured with the deum. 

hopes of being flattered, attempted 68. Nor to praise a firtile country.} 

the sublime heights of epic writing. So as to set forth its beauties, 

though utterly unfit for the under- .^Where are baskets^ ^c,] Instead 

taking. of describing the great and leading 

— Heroic thoughts, 4;c.] Heroes features of a fine plentiful country, 

sensus. Sensus signifies not only they dwell upon the most trivial cir- 

sense, meaning, understanding, but cum stances : 
al^ thoughU 
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Not otherwise than if he should direct the rubric with one 

eye ; 
Whether the Work is on manners, on luxury, or the dinners 

of kings, 
The Muse gives our poet to say great things^ 65 

Behold now we see those bring heroic thoughts. 
Who used to trifle in Greek, nor to describe a grove 
Skilful ; nor to praise a fertile country, where are baskets, 
And a flre-heartn, and swine, and the feasts of Pales smoky 

with hay : 
From whence Remus, and thou, O Quintius, wearing 

coulters in a furrow, 70 

Whom thy trembling wife clothed dictator before the oxen. 

And thy ploughs the iictor carried home. Well done, O poet ! 

There is now, whom the veiny book of Brissean Accius ; 

There are those whom both Pacuvius, and rugged Antiopa 

IlUIay 72. Well done, O poet !2 Iron 

Reconnt* iU chimnies^ jiannUrtt Finely done, to be i$ure, to introduce 

hogi and hay* such weighty matters as these into 

Bbewster. thy poem ! thou art in a fair way to 

69. Feast* of Pales, j-c] Pales gain the highest npplauve ! 

was the goddess of shepherds, who Persius, in this passage, glances at 

kept feasts in honour of her, in order some poetaster of his time, who, in a 

to procure the safe parturition of their poem on the pleasures of a country 

cattle. The reason of the epithet life, had been very particular and te- 

fumosa is, that during the feast of dious upon the circumstances here re* 

Pales the rustics lighted fires with cited. SeeCasaubon. 
hay, straw, or stubble, over which 1?* There is now, jr.] The poet 

they leaped, by way of purif)'ing now- proceeds to censure thoKe who 

themselves. These feasts of Pales affected antiquated and obsolete 

were sure to be introduced by thcif>e words and phrases, and who pro- 

Jgune poets. fessed to adimire the style of anti- 

70. From whence Refnus.'\ Ano- quated authors. 

thcr circumstance which they intro- — The veiny hook.'\ Venosus — me* 

duce is a description of the birth- taph. from old men, whose veins stand 

place of Remus and Romulus. out and look turgid, owing to the 

— TliOUyO Quintius, ^c.'\ Cincin- shrinking of the flesh, through oldi 

natus, who was called from the age Venosus liber hence signifies a 

plough to be made dictator of Rome book of some old and antiquated au- 

— he too is introduced on the occa- thor — a very old book, 

•ion. —^rliOan Accius.] Drisas was a 

71. Thy trmibrtng wifr, ^cA They town in Thrace, where Bacclius was 
tell us, how his wife Ririlia was worshipped with all the mad' rites 
frightened at the tight of the metaen- used at his feasts ; hence he was 
gers from Itome, and how she helped called Briseus. Peniius gives this 
him on with his dictator*! robe, as he name to Accius, on account of the 
fttood by the oxen which were in the wild and strange bombast which wa« 
plough ; and how one of the Roman in his writings. 

officers, who had attended the em- 74. Patuvius,\ An ancient tragic 

bassy to call him to the dictatorship, poet of Brundusium, who wrote tha 

earned his plough home upon his tragedy of Antiopa, the wife of Ly« 

•houlderst cus. Ling of Thebes, who was repu- 

ft B 
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Antiopa, ^^ a^rumnis cor luctificabile fulta.^ 75 

Hos pueris monitus, patres infundere lippos 

Cum viaeas, quserisne unde haec sartago loquendi 

Venerit in linguas ? unde istud dedccus, in quo 

Trossulus exultat tibi per subsellia levia ? 

Nilne pudet, capiti non posse pericula cano 80 

Pellere, quin tepidum hoc optes audire, Decenier t 
Fur es, ait Pedio : Pedius quid ? crimina rasis 

Librat in antithetis : doctas posuisse figuras 

Laudatur : beUum hoc — hoc bellum ? An, Romule, ceres ? 

Men*" moveat quippe, ct, cantet si naufragus, assem 85 

diatod by her hu&buid, on account of 78. Whence thsi dUgrmoe.1 Thit 

her intrigue with Jupiter. The poet style of writing, and of qwektqg* so 

myst verrucota Antiopa; to expre« disgnoeful to £• purity mod ODOoCb-' 

the rougfaneat and ru^^ness of the nesa of the Latin language. 

style in which thit tragedy was writ- 79. Smooth Troeniitu^ 4^] The 

ten. VemicoeuB, full of warts, Roman knights were called TroaBuli« 

tumps, or hillocks — > so uneven, from Trossulus, a dty of Tuacanyv 



rugged. which they took without the 

76, Might detaiiu] Moretur-J. r. of any infantry*. Here the poet joins 



might detain their attention. it with the epithet laevis, soft, 

^^ Having propp^df df^^.] This minate; therefore TVonulnst here, 

strange fustian expression is probably appears to ugnify a beau, a oozoonb, 

to be found in the tragedy. The poet a pctit-maitre. See Aijrsw. lYotem 

appears to cite it, as a sample of the lus ; and Cassaubon in loc. 
style in which the play is written. — Thro* the benehe$,] SuhariWa , 

There are those, says Persius, who, the seau at the theatre, or at Uie 

now-a-days, can spoid their time in public recitals of poetry, and other 

reading these authors. compositions. These fine gentlemen 

76. Blear-eyed fiihert^ 4^.] In old were so pleased with the introdnctiDQ 

men the e}e8 are apt to be weak, of obsolete words and phrases, that 

moist, and to distil corrosive matter, they could hardly keep their places ; 

When you see such advising their they spread a genera] applause thro* 

children to study the old barbarous all the benches where they sat, and  

I^tin poets, and to be fond of the ob- leaped up with ecstacy in their i 



solcte words—. charmed with such a poet. 

77. Do you ecek^ jr.] Are you at 80. Docs it nothing ghame yoa, jr.] 

a loss to know whence this jargon, Perbius now proceeds to censure the 

of obsolete and modem words, us vanity of the orators, who paid move 

heard in our common speech ? regard to the commendations of their 

Sartago literally signifies a frying- auditors, than to the, issue of the 

pan ; and the poet, perhaps, calls the most important causes, even where 

mixture or jargon of old words and life or fame was at stake, 

new, sartago loquendi, in allusion to Are you not ashamed says Persius^ 

the mixture of ingredients, of which ought you not to blush at your ^'anity 

they made their fried cakes, as bran, and folly, that, if accused of some ca- 

fat, honey, secdA, cheese, and the like, pitol crime, instead of using plain ar« 

Some think that he alludes to the guments to defend your life from the 

crackling, bouncing, and hissing noise danger which awtdts it, and to make 

of the fr}'ing-pan, with. these ingre- thai your end and aim, you are en- 

dicnts in it, over the fire ; this seems deavouring so to speak, as to catch 

to relate to the manner oif utterance, the applause of your judges, and of 

more than to what was uttered. See the auditory, and make it your chief 

AiMSw. Sartagop No. 2, wish to hear them say — •• WeU» th* 
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Might detain,, having propped her, mournful heart with 
sorrows. 76 

When you see blear-eyed fathers pour these admonitions 
into 

Their children, do you seek whence this bombast manner 
of speaking 

Came on their tongues ? Whence that disgrace, in which 

The smooth Trossulus exults to thee through the benches? 

Does it nothing shame you, not to be able to driye away 
dangers from 80 

Your grey head, but you must wish to hear this luke- 
warm — Decently ? 
Thou art a thief (says one to Pedius) — What Pedius ? 
his crimes 

He weighs in potished antitheses; to have laid down 
learned figures 

He is praised : this is fine ! — ^this is fine ! O Romulus, do 
you wag the tail ? 

For if a shipwrecked mariner angs, could he move me, and 
a penny S5 

** man speaka decently :** a poor nee it stands for all the afRected flow- 

lukewaim expression at best. ers of speech. 

82. Pedius,] Pedius Blesus was M. He is praised,] The judges 
accused, in the time of Nero, by the and auditory are highly delighted 
Cyrenians, of having robbed and plun- with the learned figures of speech 
dered the temple of iEsculapius. He which he has laid before them in his 
was condemned, and put out of the oration. 

senate. — This is JIne f] Say his hearers— 

Hence the poet uses the name of finely spoken ! finely said I 

Pedius here, as denoting any sup- .,^This is Jlne f] Answers Persius, 

posed person accused of thefu with indignation at the absurdity of 

** Thou art a thief,** says some ac- such ill-timed applause, of such af- 

cuser, laying a robbery to his charge, fected and ill-timed fiourishes. 

— What Pedius 9] L e. What says ^^O Romulus, j-c] Can any Ro- 

Pedius, or what doth he, on such an man bhew himself thus degenerate 

accusation ? from his great and virtuous ancestor 

83, He weighs in polished tttuahe' Romulus, as to fawn and flatter on 
sis,] He opposes to his accusation such an occasion, and be like a dog 
curious figures of speech, affected that wags his tail when he would 
phrases, sentences, and periods, in curry favour ? Ceveo signifies to wag, 
order to catch applause, instead of or move the tail, as dogs do when they 
producing weighty, pertinent, and fiiwn upon one. Hence, metaph* 
plain arguments for his defence. He it is used to express fawning and 
puts, as it were, his accusation in one flattery. 

scale, and his affbcted periods in the Persius uses the word Romule, as 
ottter, and thus weighs one against Juv. saL iii. L 67, uses Quirine. See 
the other. AnUthesis (from stw, the note there* 

contra, and r^n,^, pono) is a rhe- . »f • Yr " '^'^'^?^ ^ "^^'ITJ':!^' 
torical flourish, iJhen\rontraries are *^-l ^^ « I^^ ?^'^' »»»** ^ been 
^posed to each other. Here, by sy. "^ *^«J^' '^^""^ '^'^ «« "> the 
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Frotulerim ? cantas, cum fracta te in trabe pictum 
Ex huraero portes ? Vcrum, nee nocte paratum 
Florabit, qui me volet incurvasse querela. 

M. Sed numeris decor est, et junctura addita crudis. 
P. Claudere sic veraum.didicit : Berecvnthius Attin, 90 
£t qui coeruleum diriuiebat Nerea delpnin : 
Sic costam longo subduximus Apennino. 

M. Armavirum, noDne hoc spuraosum, etcorticepingui? 
P. Ut ramale vetus prcegraudi subere coctum. 

M. Quiduam igitur tenerum, et laxa cervice legendum ? 



0trect, and ask an alms, at the same 
tixno appearing very jolly and merry, 
would this be the way to move my 
compassion ; to make me pull some 
money out of my pocket and give it 
him? 

86. Do yon sing, ^-c] It was the 
custom fpr persons that had been 
shipwrecked, and had escaped with 
their lives, to have themselves, toge- 
ther mth the scene of their misfor- 
tune and danger, painted on a board, 
which they hung by a string from 
their shoulders upon their breast, that 
the passers-by might be moved with 
compassion at the sight, and relieve 
them with almjs. These tables were 
afterwards hung up in the temples, 
and dedicated to some god, as Nep- 
tune, Juno, Ac. hence they were 
called votivzc tabula;. See HoR. lib. 
i. ode v. ad fin. 

The poet here allegorizes the case 
of Pediue. Do you sing, when you 
are carrying your miserable self paint- 
ed on a board, and rejirescntcd as suf- 
fering the calamity of shipwreck, in 
order to move corapasKion. — i. c. Are 
you studying and making fine flou- 
rishing speeches, filled with afTt^pted 
tropes and figures, at a time when 
3'ou are accusvd of such a crime as 
thef%, and are standing in the dan- 
gerous situation of an arraigned rob- 
ber ? Is this the way to move com- 
passion towards you ? 

87 A irM, ^cJ There wants plo- 
ratum, dolorem, or Hom*: such word, 
after verum — plorare verum dolorem, 
like vivere vitam, for instance. 

— Not prepared by night. \ Not 
ronncd, studied, or invented bcfore- 
J.iu-d ; over night, as we say. 

l^B. Btntl f)tc hv hi* conqhjini.^ i. c. 



Make me bow or yield to the feel* 
ings of commisseration for bur suf- 
ferings. 

The poet means, that the cozn- 
pUunant who would move his pity, 
must speak the true and native lan- 
guage of real grief from the heart» 
not accost him with an artful studied 
speech, as if he had contted it over 
beforehand. 

Si vume flere^ doUndum eU 

Pfimum ipsi fibi, 

HoR. de Art. Poet. L 102-3. 

So Pcdius, however he m^t get 
the applause of his hearers, by his 
figurative eloquence and flowery lan- 
guage, when on his trial, could never 
excite pity for his situation. 

89. But there m brauty, ^c] Well, 
but however the flights which you 
have been mentioning, says the poet- 
aster, and the studied and floweiy 
style, may be unsuitable in declama- 
tion, especially on such occasions, yet 
surely they have a peculiar beauty in 
our verses, which would be quite raw« 
and appear crude and undigested 
without them. 

— And composition added, j^l — 
Junctura is literally a coupling, or 
joining together ; hence a composi- 
tion, or joining words in a particular 
form, as in vcr;se. 

Notum si calUda verbuftt 

Rcddlderit junctura noi*unu 

Hon. dc Art. Poet. 1. 47-8. 

The poetaster would fain contend 
for the great improvement made in 
writing verses by the modern studied 
composition, and the introduction of 
figurative writing. 

90. Thiift hath he learnt to conclude 
a vcrse.\ The didicit here, without a 
nominal ivc case, ia raiher abrupt and 
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Should I bring forth ? do you sing, when yourself pmnted 

on a broken plank 
You carry from your shoulder ? A true (misfortune), not 

prepared by night, 
He shall deplore, who would bend me by his complaint. 
M. But there is beauty and composition added to crude 

numbers. 
P. Thus hath he learnt to conclude a verse : ** Berecyn- 

" thian Attin, 90 

** And the dolphin which divided cserulean Nereu*— 
** Thus we removed a rib from the long Apennine.'^ 

M. ^' Arras and the man^ — ^is not this irothy, and with 

a fat bark ? 
P. As an old bough dried with a very large bark. 

M, W hat then is tender, and to be read with a loose 

neck? 95 



otwcure, but the poet affects to be so ; The end of this verse is spondaict 
he does not venture to name the per- which Nero much affected in his he- 
son meant, though his quoting some roics. He calls Hannibal's opening 
verscjt of Nero, as instances of the a way for his army over the Alps* 
great improvements which had been removing a rib from the Apenine 
made in the composition of verse, mountains— a strange, aflbcted phrase, 
plainly shews his design, which was dS» ** Arma and the moii, jr<c>]— 
to ridicule the emperor, whose af- Arma virumque— s£n. i. L 1. Well, 
fected, jingling, and turgid style, replies the poetaster, if you 6nd fiiult 
was highly applauded by his flat- with what you have quoted, I sup- 
terers. pose you will find fault with Viigil's 
— ** Berecynihian Attlfi**^ This arma vinimque cano, and perhaps 
and the next verse rhyme in the with his whole iBneid, as frothy, tur- 
originaL gid, and, like a tree with a thick 

91. ** And the dolphin,''* ^.] AI- bark, appearing great, but having 
luding to ths story of Arion, who was little of value within. 

carried safe to land, when thrown 94w As an old bought ^c] Ramale 

overboard, on the back of a dolphin. M a dead bough cut from a tree. 

Nereus, a sea god, is here affect- Persius answers. Yes, Virgil is Ake 

cdly put for the sea itself. an old bough with a thick bark ; but 

92. ** Thus we removed,** jfc] — then we must understand, such a 
There is a jingle in this verse between bough as has been cut from the tree, 
thelongo in the middle, and Apennino and whose bark has been dried for 
at the end. The writer of these three many years by the sun, so that all it;i 
quoted lines changes Atys or Attis gross particles are exhaled and gone» 
into Attin, to make it rhyme wiih and nothing but what is solid remains. 
Delphin. Suber signifies the cork>tree, which 

Atys, or Attis, the subject of this is remaikable for its thick bark — 

poem, was a handsome youth of therefore put here for the bark ; syn. 

Phyrgia, beloved by Cybcle, who —thus cortex, the bark, is sometimes 

from Berccynthus, a mountain of put for the tree, which ia remarkably 

Asia Minor, where she was worship- light. II OR. ode ix. lib. iii. L 22. 

ped, was called Berecynthia : hence 96. What then U tender, {^-j^— 

tRe writer of the poem aflbcts to call Well, sa} s the opjwnent to Persius* 

Atys Berecynthius. let us have done with heroics, and 

— •• Thus we removed a rlh,** ^[c.J 
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P. *^ Torva Mimalloneis implerunt oornua bombb ; 96 
£t raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris ; et lyncem Msenas flexura oorymbis, 
Evion ingeminat : reparabilis adsonat echo.^ 
Haec fierent, si virtutis vena ulla paterni 100 

Viverit in nobis ? Summ^ delumbe saliv& 
Hoc natat in labris ; et in udo est Maenas et Attin ; 
Nee pluteum csedit, nee demorsos sapit ungues. 

M. Sed quid opus teneras mordaci fadere vero 
Auriculas ? Vide sis, ne maiorum tibi forte 105 

Liniina frigescant Sonat hie de nare canina 



tell me what you allow to be good of 
the tender kind of writing. 

— FFiiA a looie neek,"] With a head 
reclined, in a languishing, soft, and 
tender manner. This is humour- 
ously put in opposition to the atti- 
tudes made use of in reading the bom- 
bast and fustian heroics of these po- 
etasters, who stood with the neck 
stretched as high as they could, and 
straining their throats, to gif e force 
and loudness to their utterance. 

96L " They JOTd ihHr Jleree 
hanu,''* JT.j Giving a fierce and war- 
like sound. Some render torva here 
writhed, twisted, or crooked, quasi 
torta. 

Persius deriding the querist, quotes 
four more lines, which are supposed 
to have been written by Nero, and 
which exhibit a specimen of one of 
the most absurd rhopsodles that ever 
was penned. 

_•< Mimnlfonean blostsJ"] The 
MimaUones were priestesses of Baq» 
chus ; they were so called from Mi- 
mas, a mountain of Ionia, sacred to 
Bacchus. 

Bombus Hignifies a hoarse sound or 
blast, as of a trumpet or horn. 

97. •♦ Hassari*^^] A^vc, or any 
other of the priestesses ; called Bas- 
sariH, from Basse rus, a name of Bac- 
chus. 

Having given the alarm. Agave 
and the rest of the Mimallones cut 
off the head of Pentheus (the son of 
Agave and Echion), and tore him to 
piecci), because he would drink no 
wine, and slighted the feasts of Bac- 
chufl. Penthsus is thought to be 
meant here by the 8U|>erbo vitulo. 

US. ♦• ^fa:Ha4r] These priestesses 



of Bacchus were also called Msemidet 
(from 6r. fMiiH0-$«i, insanire.) 

— *« To guide a /ynx.**] These 
were beasts of the leopard or tyger 
kind, and represented as drawing the 
chariot of Bacchus. The word flex- 
ura here, like flectere, Vi&o. («eo. ii. 
357, means to guide.--J5o again, Mtu 
i. 166. flectit equos — ** he guides or 
** manages his horses,** Thus the 
priestesses of Bacchus might be said 
flectere, to guide or manage lynzce 
with bands or rods of Ivy. This was 
sacred to Bacchus, because, retamlng 
conqueror from India, he was 
crowned with ivy. 

99. *• RedmMe* J^rion.**! Inge- 
mino signifies to redouble — to repeat 
often. Evios, or Rvius, a name of 
Bacchus, on which the Bacchantes 
used to call (Et/ot, Gr.) till they 
wrought themselves into a ftiry like 
madness. See Juv. sat. vii. L 62> 
and note. 

— *• The reparable echo;" ^c] So 
called from repeating, and so repair- 
ing the sounds, which would other- 
wise be lost. 

lOa JVouJd these he madeJ] ue. 
Would such verses as these be made, 
but more especially would they be 
commended. 

— If any vein^ ^c] If there were 
the least trace of the manly wisdom 
of our ancestors among us ? 

101. This feeble tttif] Ddumbis 
—weak, fteeble, broken-backed, as it 
were. 

lot. Svrims in the lift,] The poet, 
by this phrase, seems to mean, that 
the flatterers of Nero had these lines 
always at their tongue's end, (as we 
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P. ^^ They filled their fierce horns with Mimallonean blasts, 
^^ And Bassaris, about to take away the head snatched from 

" the proud 
** Calf, ana Maenas, about to guide a lynx with ivy, 
** Redoubles Evion : the reparable echo sounds to it.**^ 
Would these be made, if any vein of our paternal manli- 
ness 100 
Lived in us ? This feeble stuff, on the topmost spittle, 
Swims in the lips, and in the wet is Msenas and Attys. 
Nor does he beat his desk, nor taste his gnawn nails. 

M. But where is the need to grate tender ears with 
biting truth ? 
See to it. Test haply the thresholds of the great 105 

Should grow cold to you : here from the nostril sounds the 
canme letter — 

wy) and were Spitting Uiem out, i. e. aaid against publishing would not 

repeating and quoting them conti* have its effbct, still farther dissuades 

nnally. him, by hinting at the danger he ran 

— And in the weL] In udo esse, of getting the ill-%nU of the great, 
and in feumma saliva natare, seem to '* Where is the necessity, (says hia 

imply the same thing ; viz. that these ** friend,) supposing all you say to 

poems of Atys and Maenas were al. ** be true, yet where is the necessity 

ways in people's mouths, mixed with ** to hurt the ears of those who have 

Uieir spittle, as it were. *' been used to hear nothing but flat- 

103. Nitr does he beat hU desk, 4**] •• tery, and therefore must be very 

The penman of such verses as these ** tender and susceptible of the acut- 

U at very little pains about them. He *' est feelings of uneasiness and dis- 

knows nothing of those diiBculties, ** pleasure, on hearing such bitter and 

which, at times, pains-taking poets ** stinging truths as you deliver.** 
are under, so as to make them smite 105. See to U,] Vide sis (t. r. si 

the desk which they write upon, and vis) — take care, if you please, 
gnaw their nails to the quick with — Lest haply the thresholds, j^c] — 

vexation. Lest it fall out, that you should so 

See Hoa. lib. iL sat. iiL 1. 7-8. offend some of the great folks, as to 

Culpantur frustra catami, frus* meet with a cool reception at their 

traque kihorat houses. 

Jratis natus paries Dis atque poeti§. So HoE. sat. L lib..ii. L 60S, 
And again, lib. i. sat. x. 1. 70^1. — -.0 puer, ut sis 

In versm faciendo VitaUs metuo, et major um ne quU 

S^pe caput scdberet, vivos et roderet amicus 

ungues Frigore te feriat. 

lOi. WhereU the need, j^c,] We 106L Here^ i. c In these Satires ^ 

are to recollect, that this Satire opens of yours, there is a disagreeable sound, 

with a dialogue betwem Persius and like the snarling of a dog, very un- 

his friend, that the latter persuades pleasant to the ears of such people. 
Persius against publishing ; that Per- — From the nostril sounds the 

sius says, he is naturally of a satiri- canUte letter.] R is called the dog*8 

cal turn of mind, and does not know letter, because the vibration of the 

how to refrain, (1. 12.) and then tongue in pronouncing it resembles 

launches forth into the severest cen- the snarling of a dog. See Alchv- 

•ure on the writers of his day. His mbt, act ii. sc vi. 
friend perceiving that what he first 
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Litera<«— P. Per me, equidem, sint omnia pfotinus alba ; 

Nil inoror. Euge, on^nes, omnes bene mirae eritis res^ 

Hoc juvat ; hie, inquls, veto quisquam faxit oletum ; 

Pinge duos angues : Pueri, sacer est locus, extra 110 

Meite : discedo. Secuit Lucilius urbem, 

Te, Lupe, le M uti ; et genuinum fregit in illis. 

Omnc \afer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit ; et admissus circum prsecordia ludit, 

Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso. 115 

Men^ mutire nefas ? Nee clam,, nee cum scrobe ? M. Nus* 

quam. 
P, Hic tamen infodiam : " Vidi, vidi ipse, libelle : 
** Auriculas asini qub non habet ?^ — Hoc ego opertum, 



107. For my part, truif/t ii^*] — 
Well* answers Persius, if this be the 
case, I will have nothing to do with 
them ; all they do and saj shall bo 
perfectly right, for me, from hence* 
forward. The ancients put black for 
what was bad, and white for what 
was good, according to that of Py- 
thagoras: 
To fAir ^•V)tev ruf Aya^ov fvatuSf 

TO ^ fAtXaf X»KOU. 

White is of the nature of good — 
black of evil. 

109. / hinder not.'\ I shall say no- 
thing to prevent its being thought so. 
Or, nil moror may be rendered, I do 
nut care about iu Comp. HoE. sat. 
iv. lib. L I. 13. 

O brave ! ^-c.] Well done ! 

every thing, f^ood people, that ye say 
and do shall be admirable. Iron. 
This wretched verse is supposed to be 
written as a banter on the bad poets. 

109. Thit pkascs.} Surely this 
concession pleases you, my friend. 

— Here toy you, I forbid, ^c.\ — 
Metaph. It was unlawful to do their 
occasionii, or to make water, in any 
sacred place ; and it was customary 
to paint two snakes on the walls or 
doors of such places, in order to mark 
them out to the people. The poet is 
ironically comparing the persons and 
writings of the great (glancing, no 
doubt, at Nero) to such sacred places ; 
and as these were forbidden to be de- 
filed with urine and excrement, so he 
understands his friend to say, that 
neither the persons or writings of the 



emperor and of th< nobks were to be 
defiled with the abuse end reproofs of 
satirists. Sec Juv. sat L 117. 

lia Paint two ifhke*,] These 
were representativeB ot the deity or 
genius of the sacred placei jmd paint-' 
ed there as signals to dctir people, 
children especially, who w^ most 
apt to make free with such Mpee, 
from the forbidden defilement, linurk 
out, says Persius, these sacred chlb- 
racters to me, that I o^ay avoid de» 
fllingthem. Iron« 

111. / depart] Says Persius, I am 
gone — I shall not tany a moment on 
forbidden ground, nor drop my Satires 
there. 

— Luciliut cut the city.] Ludiius* 
whose works are not come down to 
us, was almost the father of the Ro« 
man satire. He was a verv severer: 
writer; hence our poet*s saying, se- 
cuit urocm, he cut up, slashed as with 
a sword, the city, i. e. the people of 
Rome, from the highest to the lowest. 
So Juv. sat. i. 1. 151. 

Etue velut stricto quoth* Lucl lius 
ardent 

InfrcmuU, ^'C, 
Comp. 11 OR. sat. iv. lib. i. L 1-12. 

Persius seems to bethink himself 
He has just said, 1 depart — «. e, I 
shall nut meddle with the great peo» 
pie — *' But why shoukl I depart ? Lu- 
** cilius could lash all sorts of people, 
•• and why should not I ?" 

112. Tlice, Lupus, thee, Mutiui.} 
Pub. Rutilius Lupus, the consul, and 
Titus Mutius Albutius, a v«7 pow- 
erful man — j^. d, Lucilius not only 
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P. For my pait| truly, ki evety thing be henoeForv^ard 

white. 
I hinder not. O brave ! all thingSi ye shall all be very 

wonderful. 
This pleases.— Here, say you, I forbid that any should 

commit nviaanoe ; 
Faint two snakes : boys, the place is sacred : without 110 
.JCake water-—! depart^-^Lucilius cut the city. 
Thee, Lupus, thee, Mutiu9; lUid he brake his jaw- tooth 

upon them. 
By Horace touches every vice, his friend laughing : 
i^nd admitted round the heart, plays 
f!unnin^ to hang up the people witn an unwrinkled nose. 
b it unlawful for me to mutter ? neither secretly, nor with 

a ditch ? M. No where. ] 16 

F. Nevertheless I will diff here. ** I have seen, I myself 

*^ have seen, O little book :-^ 

*^ Who has not the ears of an aas ?^ I this hidden thing, 

« 

fillris0d tht fTMl, b«t dad it bgr ^Mir differtDt ways, could openlj sa* 

asme. lirice, way not I have the liberty of 

'.mMBrakt iU# /Mp4Mf^ |t.] Mo* even muUeriog, McretJy with myself, 

tifilL from grinding food betweea the «r amoag a few select friends pri* 

Jiw.teeth, to express the severity with vately. 

Whkh he treated them, grinding — Nifr wUh a ^ch.1 Alluding to 

tbem to pieces as it ware; braka hS the story of Midas*s barber, who, 

wry teeth upon them. when he saw the asses ears which 

IISl Shf HarmoiUm6h€St 4«.] Ho- Apollo had phiced on the head of 

mee, though he MpBri not vice, even MidaF, not daring to tell it to others, 

iR hia friends, jit he was 4irewd ht dug a ditch or furrow in the 

aaougfa to touch it in suoh a manner earth, and there vented his wiiOi to 

as to plssis even while ha ehaa. speak of it, by whispering what he 

tised. luMi seen. 

114. And adnatteit fe.] He insi* 117. NeverOtOeu J wiU dig here, 

misted himself into the aflfectiona, jpc] Though I cannot speak out, yet 

sad aesmed in ^ort, having the fwill use my book as the barber did 

li^pir art of improving, without the ditch ; 1 will secretly commit to 

tta least appearance of severity or it what I have seen. Infodiam re- 

nearittg. lates to the manner of writing with 

115* Cmmktg t9 hemg up^ jf^-]— the point of on iron bodkin, which 

SHspendere, to bang them or bold was called a style, on tablets of wood 

them up to view, as the subjeots of smeared with wax, so that the writer 

hia satii^ might be said to dig or plough the 

Excusao naao here staada in oppo- wax as he made the letters. 

aitioo to naribua uncis, supr. 1. S8, — ' Olitik bookJ'2 Here, with in* 

mt note there, and to the napo aduneo dignation, the poet relates, as it yrtn, 

of Horace ; and means the uvwrinkled to his book (as the barber did to his 

fnd smooth appearance of the nose ditch) what he had eecn ; namely, the 

whan in ^ood humour, and so, absuidity and folly of the modcra 

good-hnmour itself: QQa0i*.-tfufi9 ax- taate for poetry, in Nero, in the no- 

ousio. Ues, and in all their flatterers. 

lia TomutUr. 4^.] If others, in 118« * T/i€tars<f of^tui,*] AUod- 
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Hoc ridcre meum, tam nil, nullfi tibi vendo 
Iliade.— -^Audaci quicunque aflSate Cratino, 
Iratum Eupolidem prs^randi cum sene palles, 
Aspice et hsec. Si forte aliquid decoctius audi% 
Inde vaporata lector mihi ferveat aure. 
Not! hie, qui in crepidas Graiorum ludere gwlit 
Sordidus, et lusco qui possit dicere, Lusce : 
Sesc aliquem credens, Italo quod honore sujnnus, 
Frcgerit heminas Areti sedilis iniquas. 



0AT. I. 



120 



1£5 



ing still to the story of Midas, who, 
finding fault with the judgment of 
the country deities, when they ad- 
judged (he prise to Apollo, in his 
contention with Pan, had asses* ears 
fixed on him by Apollo. 



evil manners of his time. IVpoA 
im about to describe what sort if 
readers he chooses for his Saiirc8» SB^ 
those whom he does not choose. 

121. Art pale.} With rseding aii 
studying hast contrected that pale- 



to have been thrown into the sea by 
Alcibiades, for some verses written 
against him. 

— 9Vith the very great old mail.] 
The poet here meant is AristophaneSy 
who lived to a very great age. He 



Who, sa^-s the poet, does not judge ness of countenance, which is ind- 

of poetry ob ill as Midas judged of dent to studious people. See Juv. 

music ? One would think they had sat. vii. L 97 ; and Pcrs. WL v. L 

all asses* ears given them for their 62. 

folly. Suet, in Vit. Persii, says, — Angry EupoiUJ} This was aoo- 

that thifii line originally stood for mida ther comic poet, who, incensed at the 

rex habet, which Comutus, his friend vices of the Athenians* laabed them 

and instructor, advised him to change in the severest manner. He is 
to quis non habet ? lest it should tat 
thought to point too plainly at 
Kcro. 

— / thii hidit-n thing.] This secret 
joke of mine. 

119. Thii tangfi of mine.} Hoc ri* 
dcre, for hunc risum, a Gi aecism ;^was of a vehement spirtt« had a 
meaning hifl Satires, in which he ^^^^itf^ Uirpcd to njUery, wit free and 
rides the objects of them. See 1. O^^eJevatyT and courage not to fear the 

and note. person when^tt was to be reproved. 

119. Such a nothing,] So insignifi- He wrote thirty-foa?(ymedieSym-berfr- 
cant and worthless in thine opinion, of eleven only remamf 

my fricnc^ (comp. I. 2, 3.) and per- Hor. lib. L sat. iv.% 1, mentions 

Jiaps in the eyes of others, that they all these three poets together, 

would not think||hcm worth reading, Persius gives him th^ epithet of 

as you told me. pracgrandi, cither on account of his 

— / scfl to tficr, 4[-<.J Nero, as well age, for he lived till he was four- 

as Lubco, had written a poem on the score, or on account of the great emi- 

destruction of Troy; to these the nence of his writings, for he was the 

poet may be supposed to allude, when prince of the old comedy, as Menan- 

he says he would not sell bin Satires der was of the new ; but so as we 
. — his nothing, as others esteemed 
them — for any Iliad : perhaps the 
word nulla may be understood as ex- 
tending to Homer himself. 

120. O thou vhoiOfXHT^ ^-r.] Af- 
flatc — Hast read so much of Crutinus, 

as to be influenced and inspired with j-c] The poet speaks modestly irf" his 

his spirit. Cmtinus wan a Greek own writings, si forte, (see before 1. 

contic poet, who, with a peculiar 41, 2.) if it should so happen, that 

boldnecs and energy, satirized the thou shouldcst meet with any thing 



must join, says Ainsworth, Eupolis 
and Cratinus with the former, Di- 
philus and Polemon with the latter. 

122. Tkete too hchofd.] Look also 
on these Satires of mine. 

-r-^ haply any thing more refinei^ 
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This laugh of mine, such a nothing, I sell to thee for no 
Iliad. O thou whosoever art inspired by bold Cratinus, 
Art pale over ansry Eupolis, with the very great old man. 
These too'bdioTd: if naply any thing more refined you 
hear, 1^ 

Let the reader glow towards me with an ear evaporated 
, from thence. 
Not he, who delights to sport on the slippers of the 

Grecians, 
Sordid, and who can say to the blinkard, thou blinkard : 
Thinking himself somebody ; because, lifted up with Ita- 
lian honour, 126 
An sedile he may have broken false measures at Arctium* 

uort dear, well digested, pure, re- — Jiere put by synec for the wliola 

lined than ordinary. Metaph. taken dress ; but it is most likely, that Per* 

fVom liquois, which, by beii^ often sius here means the philoaophen 

boiled, lose much of their quantity, themselves, and all their wise sayings 

but gain more strength and clearness, and institutes $ these were originally 

It is said of Virgil, that he would derived from Greece. 

Biake fifty, verses in a morning, or 125.5'ar(fii.J Seenote, No. lyabove, 

more, and in the evening correct and at L 1 24, ad fin. 

purge them till they were reduced to — Say to he blinkard^ fc.'\ Luseu9 

about ten. is he that has lost an eye, a one-eyed 

Its. Let ihe reader glov, j^c] If, man. 

says Persius, there be any thing in my Persius means those who can up- 

writings better than ordinary, let the braid and deride the natural infirmi- 

rcader, viho has formed his taste on tics or misfortunes of others, by way 

the writingR of the poets above men- of wit : 

tioned, glow with a fervour of delight Can mock tfte blind: and has tha 

towards the author. This I take to ' wit to cry — 

be the meaning of the line, which li- (Prodigioutvit!) — " fVhy^fricndt 

teraily is — *• you vant an eye,* 



Let the reader glow towards me Brewsteb. 

with an ear evaporated (i. e. purified 126. Thinking himself sotnebody.} 

irom the Mac taste of the present A person of great consequence, 

times) from thence (L e. from, or by, — Lifted up, d^c] Puffbd up with 

reading and studying the writings of self-importance, because bearing ao 

Cratinus, &c.) — such I wish to be office in some country-district of Italy, 

my readers. Vaporo signifies to send and therefore flippant of his abuse, by 

out vapours, to evaporate: thus the way of being witty, I. 124-5. 

metaphor is continued through both 127. Au ardile, j^c] An inferior 

the lines. kind of country-magistrate, who had 

124. Not hft vho dcligfttSf jr.] — jurisdiction over weights and mea- 

Persius now marks out those who sures, and had authority to break and 

were not to be chosen for his readers, 'destroy those which were false. Juv* 

The first class «f meo uhich he sat. x. L 102. 

oljects to ore those who can laugh — Aretium.] A dty of Tuscany, 

at the persons and habits of philoso- famous for making earthen-ware, btit, 

phcrs ; this bespeaks a despicable, perhaps, put here for any country 

mean, and sordid mind. town. 

— Slippers of tltc Grecians, ) Crepi- So hemiaas, half sextariet , Uttla 

das Graiorum, a peculiar sort of slip- measures holding about throe quar- 

pers, or bhoes, worn by philoaophert ters of a pint, are put for 
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Ntc, ^ui abico niuneros, et aecto in puWtftt iMtfl% 
Scit nsisse vafer ; multum gaudere pormtiiiy 
Si Cy nico barbaoi petulant Nonaria vcUat. IM 

His, mane, edicLum ; post prandia, CalUriiQin^ ^ 



•uret in gcneraL Comp. JlTT. ftt, x. top nH m t iUumptt maH a gravf Cjj^ 
101-2. nk in the street, iMfvUlriBi^tte 



128. Nor who^ arch, j-c] Ano- beerd ; which wm tiM 

ttier dam of people, which Peraiue that couM be oflhretf. 

would exclude ttom the number sat. iiL libw L L 139* 4^ 
of hb readi're* are those who tei^ The ninth hour* or ov 

at and despise all science whatao* o'clock in the altcnMoo, wh the t|pit 



ever. when the harlou OMMle tkflr im 

Abacus signifies a bench, slate, or pearance | heiiot thqr 

table, used rer accouou by orithmeii* Nonaria. Periia|is our poet avy ^ 

cians, and for figures by mathcmati- lude, in this line, to tbe stofy ef 

dansl— here put far arithmetic and Diogenes, (mentioned by Atlien. Hb^ 

gpatbematics. ziiL) who was in love witli l4|is» tk» 

120. Boumdt i« Hvitlrd iiui.} The famous courtesan, and Wid Wi hmH 

geometricians made their dcmunstra^ plucked bj her. 

Uoos upon dust, or sanded floors, to ISl. /» the momiiy, tm sAct] Te 

laee ji 



the end thut their lines might be such people as these 

easily changed and struck out sgain— • ments suitable to their taloDCa aol 

here geometr>' is mesnt, characters. It boa been uooaQy 

130. Petulami Nomuria^ j^.] Who thought, that edictinn here aoans the 

think it 09 high ioke. if they see an prrtor*6 edkt, and that hj Callirhoi 
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Nor who, arch, knows to laugh at the numbers of an ac* 

countable. 
And bounds in divided dust ; prepared to rejoice much. 
If petulant Nonaria should pluck a Cynic'^s beard. 180 
I give to these, in the morning, an edict; after dinner, 

Callirhoe. 

if metnt fome harlot of that name ; levelled, and whkh was annootoeed 

and therefore this line is to be und«r- to be performed in the evening, 

stood, as if Persius meant that these q. dL Instead of wishing such to 

lUitfrate fallows should attend the read my Satires, 1 consign tiieie 

^brum io the aiDming, and the brothel pretty gentlemen to the study of the 

In the evening : but the former seems play-bills in the morDlng, and to an 

Ito serious an employ for men sueh attendance on the pliffte theeveningt 

as he is speaking oil Thus this Satire condudea* in eon- 

Marcilius, therefore, more reason- formity with the preceding part of itt 

ably, takes edictum (consonant to the with lashing bad writers and their ad« 

phnttes edictum ludorum, edictum mirers. 

auneris gladiatorii, Ac) to signify a MarciUus contends, that this line 

proframma, a iuod of play-bill, which is to be r efe rr ed to Nero, against 

was stuck up, as ours are, in the whom, as a poet, this Satire is prin- 

morning! and CalhrhoS to be the dpally, though covertly, levelled-^ 

Utle of some wreldied play, written who, by ordoing bUls to be distrf- 

on the story of that famous parricide buted, called the people togetlier, in 

(who slew her father because he would order to hear him sing over his poems 

not consent to her marriage) by some on Callirhojf. 
•f the writers at which this Satire is 



i^atira fittutHta. 



ARGUMENT. 

li heiM customary among the Romans Jbr one JHend A» 
senaa present to another on his birth-^Un^ — PerriuSj on 
the birth^^ qfhisjrufid MacrinuSf presents him triA 
this Satire, which seems (like Juv. Sat. x.) to bejbnnded 
an Plato's dialogue on prayer , called J^he Second 
Alcibiades. 

The Poet takes occasion to expose theJMy and impiety qf 
thosCy whoy thinking the gods to be Kke themsehfes, ima- 
ghied that they were to be bribed into compUanee wiih 
their prayers by sumptuous presents ; whereas, in truth, 
Ae ^[)ds regard not these, out regard only the pure in^ 
tentton of an honest heart. 

i 

w 

AD PLOTIUM MACRINUM. 

HUNC9 Macrine, diem numera meliore lapillo, 
Qui tibi labentes apponit candidus annos. 
Funde merum genio : non tu prece poscis emaci. 
Quae, nisi seductis, nequeas committcre divis : 
At bona pars procerum tacita libabit acerra. 5 

Line 1. Macrltius^l Who this Ma- — Add* to thee slidtHg year$.\ Set» 

crinus was doee not sufficiently ap- one more complete year to the score, 

pear ; he was a learned man, and a and begins another, 

friend of Persius, who here salutes — Sliding yfar$.'\ 

him on his birth*day. EhcufugaccSyPosifiume,PosihumCt 

-^Better slane.'\ The ancients reck- Labuntur anni, 

oncd happy days with white pebbles, HoR. ode xiv. lib. iL 

and unhappy days with black ones. Years that glide swiftly, and almost 

and at the end of the year cast up the imperceptibly away, 

reckoning, by which they could see 3. Pour out vine to your gcnims.'] 

how many happy, and how many un- The genius was a tutelar god, which 

happy days had past. they believed to preside at their birth. 

The poet here bids his friend dis- whom they worshipped ^very year 

tinguish his birth-day among the on their birth-day, by making a liba* 

happiest of his days, with a better, a tion of wine. They did not slay any 

whiter stone than ordinary. beast in sacrifice to their genius on 

2. IVhich.} L c. Which day— that day, because they would not take 

-^Whitc] i. c. Happy, good, pro- away life on the day on which they 

pitious. rereivcd }♦. Thoy supposed a genius 



S^tctnCit gl^vt. 



AUGUMEKT. ^ 

In the course qf ihis Satire, tchich seems to have gix)en 
occasion to the Tenth Satire qf Juvenal, Persius men- 
turns the impious and hurtful requests which men make, 
as well as the bad means which Uiey employ to have their 
wishes fulfilled. 

The whole of this Satire is very grave, weighty, and in- 
structive ; and, like that qf Juvenal, contains sentiments, 
more like a Christian than an heaven. 

Bishop Burnet says, thai <* this Satire may weU pass ^yr 
*< &n^f the best lectures in divinity.'" 

TO PLOTIUS MACRINUS. 

THIS day, Macrinus, number with a better stone, 
'Which, white, adds to thee sliding years. 
Pour out wine to your genius. You do not ask with mer- 
cenary prayer, 
Which you cannot commit unless "lb remote gods: 
But a good part of our nobles will offer with tacit censer. 5 

not only to preside at their birth, but S. Mercenary fraycT,\ Emad, 
to attend and protect them constantly from emo, to buy.—!, e. with a prayer, 
through their life ; therefore, on other with which, as with a bribe, or re- 
days, they sacrificed beasts to their ward, you were to purchase what you 
genii. — Hence Hob. lib. iii. ode xviL pray for. 

1. 14-16. 4i. Which yom cannot commUt j-c] 

-•^^Cras gcnium mcro Which you must aWar to the goda 

Curabist et porco himettri^ in secret, and as if the gods were 

Cum Jhtnulu operwn sotutU. taken aside, that nobody but them* 

The libation of wine on their birth- selves should hear what you say to 

day was attended also with strewing them. 

flowers. The former was an em- Conunittere, here, has the sense of 

blem of cheerfulness and festivity ; .^to intrust, to Itopart. 

the latter, from their soon fading, 6, A good parU] A great many, a 

of ^e frailty and shortness of human large portion. 

Ufe. So Hob. libi L sat. L (. 61. Bona 

Hob. epist. L lib. iL 1. 143-4 pars hominum ; a good many, as we 

Tcttnrem porco, Sylranum lacte say. 

piahant, — .7ad< cemer,] Acerra proparly 

Floribus et vino gcnlutn, mcmorcm signifies the vend* or pan, in iHUch 

hrevi9 etvi* the incense is bitoit iA sacrifice | diejr 
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Haud cuivis promptum est, inurmuit|ue humilesque au- 

8U1T06 

ToUcre de templis, et aperto vivere voto. 

< Mens bona, taroa, fides ; hex clare^ ft ut audiat hoqpes. 
Ilia nbi introrsum, et sub linguA immurmurat, * O ai 

< EbuIIit patrui praeclarum funus !— et, O si iOr 

< Sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seria, dextro 
* Hercule ! — Pupillumve utinam, quern proximus hs 
' Iropello, expuagam ! namque est scabiosus, et acri 

< Bile tunsisi— Nerio jam tertia ducitur uxor.^ 

Hsee aancte ut poscas^ Tiberino in gurgite nergia 15 
Mane oqput, bis, terque ; et noctem flumtiie pMrna. 
Heus ag^ respoode; minimum est quod siare labofD: 

Mddtlidrpnyersaitlieiiiiokeor the —* JBnUAifyu*! I. « AnwnvJBAfl 

incense aaoeoded; but Uiese iioUet Ut pompb StmUiu for ftwiTlifrit— 

spake to low, at not to be beiurd by roetaph. firom water wbcn boiliQg vp^ 

others, to that the incense teemed ri- which tweUt» at tt wcn^ and rant 

lently to atcend, unaccompanied with over, 

any words of prayer. This aeemt to 11* * A pot iff tiltifr,* flij Aao- 



be the meaning of tacita libabit as- ther prays that be may 

cerra. In short, their petitions were of hidden treasure, at he it rak- 

of such a nature, that they cared not lug his fieid. See Hoa. libb It. taL tL 

to utter them loud enough for other L 10. 



people to hear them ; they tbemselvet — .* Hercmlet^ f^] H« wm tup- 
were ashamed of them. poeed to pretide over hiddea 



6. It is not easy, f c] As times go, sures. 
people are not very ready to utter IS. Or my witnli feu) If it 
their wishes and prayers publicly, not to be his lot to hav« Im mvarice 



and to remove from the templVi of gratified by finding hidden 

the gods those inward murmurs and yet, says this covetous suppliant— 

low whispers in which their impious '* I have a rich orphan undtr wy 

petitions are delivered. ** care, to whom I am heir at law, O 

7. And to /iir, <Jc.] i. e. To make ♦« that I could but put him out of the 
it their practice to utter their vows *< way !** Kxpunganw-blot him out 
and prayers openly, in the sight and 13. • Impel/] A meuph. taken 
hearing of all. from one wave driving on another» 

8. • A good mind^ reputation,* 4^^.] and succeeding in its place. 

These things, which are laudable and — * He is scabby* j^c.J Hers is an 

commendable, and to be desired by instance of the petitioner's hypocrisy 

virtuous people, these they will ask — he pretends not to wish his pupil's 

for with a clear and audible voice, so death, that he might inherit his estate* 

that any stander-by may hear them but out of companion to an unhealthy 

perfectly. young man ;, pretends to wish him 

9. Those, l-c ] i. e. Those things dead, that he may be released from 
that follow (which are impious and his sufferings, fhmi his tcrophulous 
scandalous) and which he docs not disorders. 

care should be heard by others, he li. * A third wifi,* &€.] Anothir 

mutters inwardly. prays for the death of his wife, that 

— Under Ms tongueJ] Keeps them he may be possessed of all ahe hat. 

within his mouth, fearing to let theni and that he may get a fre«h fortune 

pass his lips. by marrying again. He thinks it very 

l(l> ' The pompous funeraV\ One hard that he cannot get rid of one* 

prays for the death «f a rich uncle. when Ncrius, the usurer* hat been 
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It is not easy to eyery one, their murmur, and low whispers 
To remove irom the temples, and to live with open prayer. 

* A good mind, reputation, fidelity ;'* these clearly, that a 

stranger may bear. 

^^hofie inwardly to himself and under his tongue he mut- 
ters— * O if 

' The pompous funeral of my uncle might bubble up ? O if 

* Under my rake a pot ox silver might chink, Hercules 

* being propitious 11 

* To me ! or my ward, whom I the next h^ 

' Impel, I wish I could expunge ! for he is a scabby, and 
' with sharp 

* Bile he swells. A third wife is ah-eady married by 

* Nerius."* 

That you may ask these things holily, in the river Tiber 
you dip 15 

Your head in the morning two or three times, and purge 
the night with the stream. 

Consider, mind, answer, (it is a small thing which I 
labour to know,) 

•0 lucky as to bury two* and is now into the river* and put their heads 

possessed of a third. On the death of under water. 

the wife, her fortune went to the hus- 16. /« M^ morning*} At the rising 

band; even what the ftther had set- of the sun ; the time when they ob- 

tied out of his estate* if liis daughter served this solemnity in honour of 

survived him. the coeiestisl gods : their ablutions in 

15* That you may atkt 4<^.] That honour of the Oii Manes, and infer- 

the gods may be propitious* and give nal gods, were performed at the set- 

a fiivourable answer to your prayers* ting of the sun. 

you leave no rite or ceremony unob- — Tvo or three Hmes.1 The num- 

■erved, to sanctify your person, and her three was looked upon as sacred 

Vender yourself acceptable. in religious matters. 

the Hter Ti^t 4^.] It was Tema tibi fkEc primttm triplici dU 



a custom among the ancients, when versa colore 

they had vows or prayers to make, Licia circumdo, Urque hoc aUaria 

or to go about any thing of the reli- cireum 

gious or sacred kind, to purify them- Effigiem duco: numero Dcut fm- 

selves by washing in running water. pare gaudeU 

Attrectare nefiUf 4omec me Jlmmhu Vino. ed. viiL h 7S-5 ; and note 

vivo there, 75. Delph. See G. i. 345. 

. AUuero^^ — Purtie the night, ^c] AAer 

See JCn. iL L 719, 20. nocturnal pollution they washed..- 

Hence the Romans washed in the Comp. Deut. xxiii. 10, 11. The an- 

-river Tiber—- sometimes the head* dents thought themselves polluted by 

sometimes the hands* sometimes the the night itself, as well as by bid 

whole body. dreams in the night, and therefore 

-.-FoM dip.J Or put under water, purified themselves by washing their 

Those who were to sacrifice to the in- hands and heads every morning ; 

ISnrnal gods only sprinkled themselves which custom the Turks observe to 

with water ; but the sacrificers to the this day. 

JMavenly deities plunged theniselves 17. COfwii^, mM, jr.] The poet, 

3 U 
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De Jove ^uid sentis ? — ^Estne ut prappoare cwm 

Hunc Cuiquam l—Cuinam ? vb Stab ? an, idUcot, harcaf 

Qub potior judex ? pu^risve quia apiior orbia ? tO 

Hoc igitur, quo tu Jovis aurem impeUere tenta^ 

Dig age^uin Staia Prob Jupter ! O bone, 

Jupiter ! — ^At sese non clamet Jupiter ipse P 

]ffnoyis^e putas* quia* cum tonaty ocyus iiex 

Sulfure 4iscutitur aacco, quam tuque domuique ? SS' 

J^ quia non fibris ovium, Ergennfique jubenle^ 

Triste jaces luds, evitandumque bidentai> 

Idcirco stolidam pnebet tibi velleve barbam 

Jupiter ? Aut quidnam est, quft tu meroede deanim 

Emeris auriculas ? pulmone, et lactibui undii P SD 

Ecce avia, aut metuens divum matertera, cunia 
Exemit puerum, frontemque, atque uda labdla, 

having stated the impiety of these 2& Anii «ajr mU Jmgiittm ^>« 

worshippers, now remonstiates with Think you Ihat Jupiter tlw|a fp^Qf not, 

them on their insult oflfered to the with the highest justioe» m vcU as 

gods. See AiKSW. Heut, Mo. S. indignation, call on hiaosctf te veil* 

*' Come,** says he, ** let me ask geance on you P 

" you a short question.*' - 24w To have fir gi ve mJ J Da joa 

18. What think pvu ef Jove f\ — suppose that Jupiter is reeoociled !• 
What are your notions, what your your treatment of him, b wwu s e jroa 
concep t ions of the god which you and yours are virited with ao mnlDi 
pray to, and profess to honour ? of divine vengeanee F 

»/« ht^ that you would eare^ 4^] 26, Bowels of tktepJl OAred in 

Do you think him preferable to any sacrifice by way of exptotkm. 

mortal man? — Ergennu.] Ergenna was the 

19, To crAom-^] Oo you prefer name of some fiunbus soodissyer^ 
him ? whoae ofSce it was to divine, hgr iii- 

— fFUl you to Sia!ui 9] Will you spccting the entrails of the saov 

prefer him to Staius ? fices. 

— Do you doubly ^cl Do you he- 27. A $4d hidentoL] When any 

sttate in detennining ? which is the person was struck dead by lightaifigt 

best judge, or the best guardian of immediately the priest came and hu- 

orphans, Jupiter or Staius F Prom this ried the body, enclosed the place, and 

it sppears that this Statius was some erecting there an altar, sacri6ced two 

notorious wretch, who had behaved Ul two-year old sheep (bidentes>— hence 

in both these capacities. the word bidentai is applied by au* 

22. Say it to Siaius.J As you most thors, indifilerent]|y, to the saciiioe» 

allow Staius not comparable to Ju- to the place, or (as here) to the 

piter, but, on the contrary, a very vile person. 

and wicked man, I would have you, — In the gtoves,] Or woods, where 

that you may judge the better of the the osk was rent with lightning, and 

nature of your petitions, propofe to where you remained unhurt. Cornp* 

StaiuR what you have proposed to L 24-5. 

Jupiter— how would Staius receive 28. Jujnter ojf^ you^ ^] Because 

it? you have hitherto escaped, do you 

— O Jupiter ! ^c, would he cry^j imagine thst you are at ftaU liberty ta 

Even Staius, bad as he is, would be insult Jupiter as you please, and this 

shocked and astoniBhed, and call on with impunity, and even with the 

Jupiter for vengeance on your head. divine permission and approbation ? 
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What think you cf Jove t is he, that you would cure to 

prefer 
ttim to anj one f to whom ? will jou to Stjuus ? wfatft !-^ 

do you doubt ? 
Who is the bettct judge ? who the fittest for orphan chil- 
dren? 20 
Thb, therefore, with which you try to persuade the ear df 

Jove, 
Come, say it io Stmils : O Jupt^ ! O good Jupiter ! would 

he cry : 
And may iiot Jupnter cry out upon hima^If ? 
Do you thiiik hiMI to have forgiven, because, when he 

thunders, the oak sooner 
Is thrown down^ by the sacred sulphur, than both you, and 

your house f iS 

Or because^ with the bowels of sheep, Ergenna commandinj^^ 
You do not lie a sad, and to^be-avoided bidental, in thi^ 

gepves, 

Therefore does Jupiter o£fer you his foolish beard to pluck ? 

Or what is it ? with what reward hast thou bought tne ears 

Of the gods ? with lungs, and with greasy entrails ? 80 

Lo ! a grandmother, or an aunt fearing the gods, traai 

the cradle 
Takes a boy, and his forehead and his wet lips, 

PloeUng or piilfiniga perton by fhe unctls hicUbiu, bectuse they are sur^ 

bterd was one of the Uffhest marks roomtod with £tL 
of contempt and inault that oould be The poet mentions these too in a 

dfSnred— «ee fat. L L 129, note ; for sneering way, as if he had said, 

the beard was cherished and r espec t ed '* What ! do you think that you have 

ae a mark of gravity and wisdon^— ** corrupted the gods with lungs and 

see Juv. fat. idv. 12, note. ** guts?" 

S9. Or what UUfjLe. What hast 31. Lo! a grandmother, j^[ The 

tfaon done, that thou art in such high poet now proceeds to expose the folly- 

fkrour with the gods ? of those prayers wliich old women 

»-^W*th vhat reitmrd, f>c.] With dudte for children, 
what bribe hast thou purchased the di- .— ^aoimt] Matertenu-quasi nuu 

Tine attention ? ter altera— the mother's sister, the 

SOt. With htngt.] Contemptuously aunt on the mother's side, as amita is 

put here, per meton. for any of the on the father's side, 
larger intestines of beasts offinred in ^^Fearing the godtA Metuens di» 

sacrifice. viim^ — supeMtious ; for all superstl- 

'-'And with greagy entrails,] Lactes tion proceeds from fear and terror; 

signifies the small guts, through it is therefore that superstitious people ' 

which the meat passeth Srst out of are caUed in Greek lk»riJi»i/*oM«, 

^"S!!!!!S' ^'**'^i~'^*f ^ fi^ ^ili^.tofear, and U^,, a 

s:utrr;hi^h^"ni:r^m^t; ^s°Vi,n^^i;?^i^ 

or mttty eoknir. The poet says, ^jj^us rites which women obaamd 

on these oecBsionf. 
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Infami digito, et lustralibus ante salivis 

Expiat ; urentes oculos inhibere perita. 

Tunc manibus quatit, et spem macram, supplioe voto, S5 

Nunc Licim in campod, nunc Crasn mittit in sKles. 

*' Hunc optent generum rex et regina ! puellae 

< Hunc rapiant ! quicquid calcaverit hie, vosa fiat !* 

Ast ego nutrici non mando vota : negato, 

Jumter, baec illi, quamvis te albata rogarit 40 

Po6ci8 opem nenris, corpuaque fidele senectae : 
Egto, age : sed grandes patinae, tucetaque crassa 
Annuere his superos vetuere, Joyemque morantur. 

Rem 6truere exoptaa, caeso bove ; Marcuriumque 

Pint, after luiTing taken the infimt Having fhusbed ber tupantitioiis 

«)ut of the cradle, they, before they ritea of lustration, she now oflbra 

bagan their prayers, wetted the mid- her wishes and prayers for the infiuit. 

M 6nger with sj^ttle, with which Sd. Sktnm Mndt, ie.\ MitUt is 

they anointed the forehead and lipa m law term, and taken from the 

of the child, by way of expiation, pr»tor*8 patting a person In 



and preservatiTe against magic sion of an estate which wa»iaeovcred 

38. Wet /tjM.] Le. Of the cfaUd, at Uw. Here it denotes tha old 



which are usually wet with driyel man's wishing, and, in desire, puttiqg 

ftxna the mouth. the child in possession of great riches, 

33. If^fbmotu JlHger.] The middle having her eye on the possessions of 

finger, called jnfamis, from its being Crassus and Udniiis, the former of 

mSSiie use of in a way of scorn to which (says Plutarch) purchased so 

point at infamous people. See Juv. many houses, that, at one time or 

aat. X. 1. 53, and note. other, the greatest put of Rome came 

^-^Purifi/ing ipUHe.] They thought into his hands. Lidnius was a young 

foftting spittle to contain great viitue slave of so saving a temper, that he 

against fascination, or an evil eye ; let out the offUs of his meat for in* 

therefore with that, mixed with dust, terest, and kept a register of debtors, 

they rubbed the forehead and lips by Afterwards he was made a collector 

way of preservative. Thus in Petro- in Gaul, where he acquired (as Persius 

nius — ** M ox turbatum sputo pul- elsewhere expresses it, quantum non 

** verem, anus medio sustulit digito, milvus oberret) ** more lands than a 

** frontemque rcpuj^antis signal.** «• kite could fly over.** 

— She hc/orehand.] i. e. Before she 37. * JTis^ and queen wiM,* ^]— 

b^ins her prayers for the child. May he be so opulent as that even 

S4w Expiates.^ See above, note on crowned heads may covet an alliancp 

]» 32, ad fin. with him as a aon-in-law. 

SkUkd to inhibit, ^c^ Skilftil to 37-3. • Girh eeiae him.*] Maj he 

hinder the fascination of bewitching be so beautiftil a|Ki oofnely, the girl* 

eyes. Uro^giiiries, lit. to bum ; also may all fall in love with him, and 

to injure or destroy. ViRo. 6. ii. 1. contend who shall first seise him for 

196. One sort of witchcraft wa« sup- her own. 

posed to opemte by the influence of 38. • ShaU have trodden upon,* fc,} 

the eye. Viro. ecL iiL lOSb This foolish, extravagant hyperbole 

35. Then shakes him, j-c] Lifts well represenu the vanity and folly of 

him up, and dandles him to and fro, these old women, in their wishes for 

as if to present him to the gods. the children. 

'^Her slender hepe,! The little ten- 39. But to a nurse, fc^J For my 

der infont. part, says Persius, I shall never leave 

wWith suppliant wish.] Or prayer, it to my nurss to pray for my chil4« 
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With infiBGaoiw finger, and with purifying spittle, she 

beforehand 
Expiates, skilled to inhibit destructive eyes. 
Then shakes him in her hands, and her slender hope, with 

suppliant wish, 85 

She now sends into the fields of Licinius, now into the 

houses of Crassus. 
* May a kine and queen wish this boy their son-in-law; 

^ may tne girls 
' Seize him ; whatever he shall have trodden upon, may it 

* become a rose V 
But to a nurse I do not commit maven : deny, 
O Jupiter, these to lier, though dotned in white she should 

ask. 40 

You ask strength for your nerves, and a body faithful to 

old age : 
Be it so— ^ on : but great dishes, and fat sausages. 
Have forbidden the gods to assent to these, and hinder 

Jove. 
You wish heartily to raise a fortune, an ox being sliun, 

and Mercury 

SdUa Dtnyt O JupHer, f c] If 4a Bave JMUden^ ie.\ While 

•he should ever pray thus for a child you are pairing one wayt and liYiog 

of mine, I beseech thee, O Jupiter, another, you yourself hinder the goii 

to deny such petitions as these, how- firom granting your wishes, 

ever solenmly she may oflfbr them. ^^kider JoM.1 Prevent his giv- 

4a Tht^ clothed ii^wMUJ] Though ing you health and strength, by your 

arrayed in sacriSdal garments. The own destroying both, 

ancients, when they Mknrificed and The poet here ridicules those in- 

offiired to the gods, were clothed with consistent people, who pray for health 

white garmenu, as emblems of inno- and strength of body, and yet live 

cence and purity. in such a manner as to impdr both* 

41. You Oik ttrengihy ^cJ] Ano- nothing but a youth of temperance 

ther prays for strengUi of nerves, and is likely to ensure an old i^ of 

that his body may not foil him when health. This is finely touched by the 

he comes to be okL masterly pen of our Shakespeare : 

^BeU tfh^-go ON.] I see no harm TW I kfok old^ yet lam tinmg 

in this, ssys Persius; you ask no- and Intty: 

thing but what may be reasonably de- For im my yotUh I never did apply 

sired, therefore I don*t find fault with Hot and rebeUUms Ufuort im my 

your praying for these things—go on biood ; 

with your petitions. Nor did not with unboi^^flii fire* 

—Oreai JUAee-"] But while yon are head woo 

praying for strength of body, and for The means of weaknett and debi&ty f 

an healthy old age, you are destroy- Therefore my age if M a huAy 

ing your health, and laying in for a wial^, 

diseased old age, by your gluttony Froety^ bttt kindly^~--~ 

and luxury. As you like it, act ii se. iii. 

-^aifM^M.] TuceU, a kind of 44. You vi«A, ^e,] Another is en- 
meat made of pork or beef chopped, deavouring to advance his fortune by 
or other stuff, mingled with sueU offering costly sacrifices, Kule «hink- ^ 
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Arccdsis fibrS : * da fortutiare penatcs i 45 

* Da pecus, et gregibus foetum !' — Quo, pcjRsime, pacto. 
Tot libi cum in flamtnis juniciiitK dtoehW fi^uescsetit ? 
Bt tattien hie extis, et optmo tincete fartb 

tntendit : * jam crescit ager, jam crescit ovUc : 

* Jam dabitur, jam jam : donee deceptus, et ex^pek^ ^ 
NequicQuam fundo suspiret nummus in im6. 

ft tibi drateras afgenli, incusaque t>higui 
Auro dona feram, 8udes ; et pectore lasvo 
£xcutia9 guttas : I«tari praetrepidum ctor. 
Hinc illua subiit, auro sacras quod ovatd ' 55 

Perducis facies. Nam, fratres inter ahetkoS^ 
Somnia pituitH qui purg«ktlssima mittant, 
iPfaecipui sunto ; sitque illis aurea barba. ^ 



ing that these are diminishing what 
he wants to atigtaatit ^' 

..i^M being #Mii.] i & In aacri^ 
^ce.^^4n ord^ to render the god pro- 
pitious ; but you don*t recollect that 
bjr this you have an o» tbib leiML 

.^^Mercitrff.] The god of gain. 

4&. YouinviU,] Arcessis— send for* 
as it were — invite to flivour you. 

^nruh itnarSi.] Extis, Ui^ en- 
titils of beasts offiered ia sacriflee. 

" Grant, O Mercury/' say yon, •• that 
<* my dome8U<^ afikirs ioay prosper." 
See Aissw. PamUi. 

46. <* Give catOe,^* ^e.] Grant mo 
a number of cattle, and let all my 
iocks be fruitftil, and increase 1 

46. fVreteh^ 5y x^hat fneMfu9y^ 
H0W9 tfaoa silliest of men, can this 
be? 

47. fVh€n the cauU of to many, 
4'C.] When you are every day pre- 
venting all this, by sacrificing your 
female beasts before they are old 
enough to breed, and thus, in a two- 
fold manner, destroying your stock ? 

.^The cmiii.] Onoeatum is the caul 
or fat that covers the inwarda. 

— MeH imjkunes.] Being pot on 
the fire on the altar. 

— For tfOH,] In hopes to obuin 
what you want. 

48. Vet this man, j>c.J Thinks he 
shall overcome the gods with the mul- 
titude of sacrificett which he offers— 
this is his intention. 

— With botpelt.] The Inwards of 
beasts oifered in sacrifice. 



rich mtidhng^i lliey offered 
k Mrt of pu^Uing, or cake, iilid« oT 
bfan, wtee^ and htiutifm 

49. •• Norn the JlOd WtiHamt.**! 
Says he, fancying his land is batter 
Ibf what he has beto ddUfg. 

— «« JVbw Ute OkM^ftM.] <* Now 
** methinks my sheep breed better.** 

5a «« JVbw U shaU be given," AcA 
<' MeCMnks I tiMdy see my w&ea 
<* fblfilletf^dievety thing will be i^veh 
•« tine that I asked fof?* 

-4*." Now prtmtlgr'^ « 1 sMffl no^ 
** b^ iftle to trait much long^.^ 

^TiU deeHted aUd hopeSnA 1^1, 
at length, he finds hh erroi*, tfnd that, 
hr hophtg to increase his fotttune by 
fhe moltfttide i:^ his sacrifice^ he haa 
only juat so fer dimlnisbed it — he haa 
nothing left but one poor solitary ses- 
terce at the bottom of his purse, or 
chest; which, finding itself deceived* 
and hepeless of any accession to it, 
sighs, as it were, in v'alli, for the lose 
of its companions, which have been 
80 foolishly spent and (hirown away. 

The Roiban nunirtius, when men- 
ttoned as a pietre of money, was the 
same with the sestertius, about one 
penny three farthlttgs. The proso- 
Jiopeia here is very humourous. 

6%. If to thee cupi, j-c] Men are 
apt to think the gods like themselves, 
pleased with rich and costly gifts to 
such the poet now speaks. 

If, saith Pendus, I should make 
you a present of a fine piece of silver 
plate, or of some costly vessel of the 
finest gold... 



,* 
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You invite with inward^^** grant the household, gods to 

*^ make me prosperous ! 4t5 

" Give cattle, aad offspring to my flocks l^— Wretch, by 

what means, 
When the cauls of SQ many young heifers can melt for you 

in flames ? 
And yet this man to prevail with bowels, and with a rich 

pudding 
Intends; ** Now the field increases, now the sheep-fold-^ 
** Now it shall be given, now presently :^ till deceived, aod 

hopelesd, fiO 

In vain the nummus will sigh in the lowest bottom. 

If to thee cups of silva*, and gifts wrought with rich gold 
I should bring, you would sweat, and from your left breast 
Shake out drop&— your over-trembling heart would rejoice. 
Hence that takes place, that with gmd carried in triumph 

you M 

Overlay the sacred faoes. For, among the braaeen brothers, 
Let those who send dreams most pureed from phlegm. 
Be the chief, and let them have a gomen bearcL 

£3. Vou wouU tweat.'\ You would ctrried with him in hia ovation, yen 

be 80 pleased and oyeijoyed, that you overlay the images of the gods — thua 

would break into a sweat with agi* complimenting the gods with whad 

tstion. has been taken from your Mlow inor* 

—r^^ hreatti l^y supposed the tab by rapine and plunder, 

heart to lie on the left skte. S&, The brazen hrothert,^ There 

54b Shake out drop9J\ i. e. You stood in the porch of the Palatine 

would weep, or shed tears. Lachry* Apollo fifty brazen statues of the fifty 

mas ezcutere, to force tears. Ter. sons of iBgyptus, the brother of Da- 

Heaut act i. sc. i. L 115. Tears of naus, who, havipg fifty sons, married 

joy would drop, as it were, finoin your them to the fifty cUughters of Daaaus, 

very heart. Lachr3rmor pne gaudio. and, by their foth6r*s order, they all 

Tbb. Some understand Laevo here in slew their husbands in the night of 

the sense of foolish, silly; as in their marriage, except Hypermnes- 

Viao. ecL L 16. Casaub. tra, who saved Lynoeus. See Hob. 

.-^Your ooer-irembUng heart, ^cj lib. iiL ode xL I. 90, dec. 

Pldpitating with unusual motion. fttMn These were believed to have great 

the euddenness and emotion of your power of giving answers to their in* 

aurprise and joy, would be - de- quirers, in dreams of the night, rela- 

lil^ted. tive to cures of disorders. 

5& Thattakee piaccj The notion 5f. Most purged, ^c.] Most clear 

or sentiment takes place in your and true, as most defecated and ufK> 

miiKU that, becauKb you are so over- infiuenced by the gross humours of 

joyed at reosiving a rich and sump- the body. 

toous pceient of aUver or gold, there- SS. Be the chUf.] Let these be bad 
fore the gods must be so too^udg- in honour above the rest— 9. d» Be- 
ing of them by yourself. stow most on those firom whom you 

 Q o( rf carried iu triumph, j«.1 expect most. 

Heiiie, with the gold taken as a spoil — A golden beard.] This alludes to 

Arom an enemy, and adorning the the image of iBsculapius, in the tnxK 

iRumph of the ooaqueror, by being pie of Epidauruxn, which wau; sup- 
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Aurum vasa Nume, Saturniaque impulit aera : 
Vestalesque urnas, et Tuscum fictile mutat. $0 

O curve in terras animal et coelestium inanes ! 
Quid juvat hoc, templis nostros immittere roorea, 
£t bonadiis ex hac sceleratil ducere pul{>ft? 
Hsec sibi corrupto Casiam dissolvit olivo ; 
£t Calabrum coxit, vitiato murice, vellus* 69 

H«c baccam concbs rasi8se ; et stringere venas 
Ferventis massce, crudo dc pulvere, jusrit 
Peccat et b«c, peccat : vitio taroen utitur. At tos 
Dicite, pontifices, in sacris quid facit aurum ? 
Nempe noc, quod Veneri donatae a virgine pupae. 70 

Quin damus id superis, de magni quod dare lanoe 

poaed to rercal remedies for disorders The poet means to ssf , that pe«v 

in dreams. This image had agoiden pie, now-a-days, had haitMwd all the 

beard, which Dionysius Uie tyrant of simple vew cls of the ancient and prU 

Syracuse took away, saying jestingly, mitive worship, and now, imaginfa!^ 

that, •* as the father of Aculapius, the gods were as iond of gold as they 

** Apollo, had no beard, it was not were, thought to sueoeed in their pe- 

** ris^t for the son to have one.** titions, by lavishing gold on tbeif 

This communicating, through images. Comp. lai. zlvL 6. 

dreams, such remedies as were adapt- 61. O touU homedf j^} This 190a* 



ad to the- cure of the several dis- trophe, and what follows to the 

orders of the inquirers, was at first contain sentiments wortigr the pen d 

accounted the province of ApoUo and a Christian. 

JBsculaptaaonly ; but, on the break- 6t, What dalk Aii %vaU,\ What 

faig out of Egyptian supenttition, Isis profiteth it. 

and Osiris were allowed to have the —To place our ma— cry, ^;c.'\ Im» 

same power, as were also the fifty mittere-^o admit, or sufl^ to enter. 

sons of iEgyptus, here called the Oiu* manners — i. «. our ways of 



brazen brothers, from their statues of thinking, our principles of 

brass. who, because we so highly value, and 

Bd. Driven away, jr.] Has quite are so easily influenced by rich gifts, 

expelled from the temples the plain think the gods will be so too. See 

and simple vessels made use of in the AiNSW. ImmiUOf No. 3, and 7. 
days of Numa, the first founder of 63. And to aUem^ fc] To pre- 

our religious rites. scribe, infer, or reckon what is good 

.m^TheSaturnian brass.} The brazen in their sight, and acceptable to 

vessels which were in use when Sa- them, 
turn reigned in Italy. — 0»< of this tncked jjnUpJ} From 

60. Changes the vestal urns,] The the dictates of this corrupted and de- 
pitchers, pots, and other vessels, pravcd flesh of ours. Flesh bere, aa 
which the vestal virgins used in cele- often in Scripture, means the fleshly, 
brating the rites of Vesta, and which carnal mind, influenced by, and under, 
were anciently of earthen-ware, are the dominion of, the bodily appetitcf 
now changed into gold. ^^trs aeuMxas firi^v«UM»y 1 Pet. 

60. The Tuscan earthcn-trare.]— ij. n. •» fYuA which is bom of tha 

Arctium, a city of Tusdany, was fa- «« flesh is flesh." John iiL 6. 
mous for earthen-ware, from whence Pujp^ iJteraUy means the pulp* the 

it was carried to Rome, arid to other f^^ahy part of any meat— a piece of 

parts of Italy. This was now grown flesh without bone. Amsw. 
quite out of use. Comp. Juv. suU m. 64. ThU.] This same flesh— 
'• l-^^' '^Dissolves fir Usd/ Coiria.] Caa* 
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Gold has driven away the vessels of Numa, and the 

Saturnian brass, 
And changes the vestal urns, and the Tuscan earthen. 

ware. 60 

O souls bowed to the earth — and void of heavenly things ! 
What doth this avail, to place our manners in the temples, 
And to esteem things good to the gods out of this wicked 

pulp? 
This dissolves for itself Cassia in corrupted oil, 
And hath boiled the Calabrian fleece in vitiated purple. 
This has commanded to scrape the pearl of a shell, and to 

draw the veins 66 

Of the ferveht mass from the crude dust. 
This also sins, it sins : yet uses vice. But ye, 
O ye priests, say what gold does in sacred things ? 
Truly this, which dolls given by a virgin to Venus. 70 

But let us give that to the gods, which, to give from a 

great dish, 

sia, a sweet shrub, bearing spicQ like like themselves, and to be pleased 

cinnamon, here put for the spice ; of with gold and silver because men are, 

this and other aromatics mingled with is the inventor and contriver of all 

oil, which was hereby corrupted from manner of luxury and sensual grati* 

its simplicity, they made perfumes, fications. 

with which they anointed themselves. 68. Thit alto sins, 4'r*l This evil 

65. Hath boiled, jfc.] To give the corrupted flesh is the parent of all sin* 
wool a purple dye, in order to make both in principle and practice. Comp. 
it into splendid and sumptuous gar- Rom. viL 18-24. 

ments. -~-Yet uses vice.] Makes some use 

The best and finest wool came of* vice, by way of getting some emo- 

from Calabria. The murex was a lument from it, some profit or plea* 

shell-fish, of the blood of which the sure. 

purple dye was made. The best were 69. O ye priests, jr.] But tell 

found about Tyre. See Viro. JRtu me, ye ministers of the gods, who 

iy. 263. Hon. epod. xii. 21. — Viti- may be presumed to know better than 

ated — i. e. corrupted to the purposes others, what pleasure, profit, or emo- 

of luxury. lument, is there to the gods, from all 

66. To scrape, 4'C*1 This same the gold with which the temples art 
pulp, or carnal mind, first taught furnished and decorated ? 

men to extract pearls from the shell 70. Trulif this, j^c] The poet an- 

of the pearl-oyster, in order to adorn swers for them — ** Just as much as 

Uiemselves. ** there is to Venun, when girls offer 

'■'-And to draw, j-c] Stringere — " dolls to her/* Pupa, a puppet, a 

to bring into a body or lump ( Ainsw.) baby, or doll, such as girls played with 

the veins of gold aiiuL silver, by melt- whUe little, and, being grown big, 

ing down the crude ore. Perventis and going to be married, offered to 

massse — the mass of gold or silver Venus, hoping, by this, to obtain her 

ore bented to fusion in a furnace, and favour, and to be made mothers of 

thus separating them from the dross real children. The boys offered their 

and earthly particles. bullee to their household gods. Jur. 

The poet is shewing that the same sat. xiii. 33, note, 
depraved and corrupt principle, which 71. But Ut us give, j-c] The poet 

Jeiids men to imagine the gods to be is now about to shew with what sacri- 

2 X 
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Non possit magni Messale lipjpa propago : 
Compositum jus, fasquc aninii ; sanctosque rcoeasua 
Mentis, et incoctuni generoso pectus honesto. 

Ha^ cedo, ut admovcam templis, et farre litabo. 75 

fices the gods will be pleated, and self to ^uttooyv dmnktnncn^ and 

consequently what should be offered, luxury of all ldnds« that* in hia aid 

— ..-f i^rreat dith.] The lanx— Jit. a age, his eyelids turned inaide out* 
deep dish ■. signifies a large censer,^ Let us ofltarto the gods, am Pw* 




appropriated to the rich ; but some^ sius, that wfakfa aiich aa the 

times they made use of the ascerra have not to olftr, however lu§§ tfasir 



(v. 5.) a small censer appropriated to censers may be» or howeyer grsattba 

the poor. quantities of the incenae pitt widda 

7t. The hkar-eyed race^ jr.] Val. them. 

Corv. Messala took his name from 1% Whdi it juH ami fifilf.] Jos 

Messana, a city of Sicily, which was is properly that which k agraealde to 

besieged and taken by him ; he was the laws of man faa^ that which is 

the bead of the illustrious family of agreeable to the divine tawa. 

the Messalae. The poet here aims at — Ditpoted,\ Settled, fttthioned» 

a descendant of his, who degenerated set in order or compoaed, ttted» set 

from the family, and so devoted him* together, within the aouL It is very 
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The blear-eyed race of great Messala could not— - 

What is just and right disposed within the soul, and the 

sacred recesses 
Of the mind, and a breast imbued with generous honesty-— 
These give me, that I may bring to the temples, and I 

will sacrifice with meal. 75 

difficult to give the full idea of codn- thoroughly soaked, ao as to imbibe 

podtum in this place by any single the colour. See Viro. G. iiL 907. 
word in our langtuge. IS, That I may bring to the tern- 

7S-4b The ioered recestet of the pies,} Let me be possened of these, 

mU nL] The inward thoughts and that I may with these approach the 

aibctfons — what Sl Paul calls gods, and then a little cake of meal 

rm n^uwret tatv av$#*rv*rv. Rom. will be a sufficient offering. Comp* 

ii. 16. Prov. xxUi. 26. Vino. JSn. ▼. 1. 745; and HOB.lib. 

74 A hreoH imbued, ^c] Incoc- ^' od« »iii. I. 17, &c 
turn — meUpb. taken from wool, which L.ito not only signifies to sacrifice, 

is boiled, and so thoroughly tinged but, by that sacrifice, to obtain what 

with the dye. It signifies that which is sought for. 
is infused ; not bsrely dipped, as it Turn JitpHer Jheiat vi temper 
were, so as to be lightly tinged, but Sacrijcem, nee unqmam Utem 

Plaut. in Perta. 



iNitira Crrtia. 



ARGUMENT. 

Persius in this Saiirey in the person of a Stoic precef^oTf 
upbraids the young men with sloih^' and with negkd qf 
tlis study of philosophy. He shews the sad consequences 
which will attend them throughout lifej if tkey do not 
apply themselves early to the knowledge of virtuM. 

NEMPE haec assidue ? Jam clarum mane fenestras 
Intrat, et angustas extendi! lumine rimas. 
Stertimus, indomitum (]uod despumare Falernum 
SufRciat, quinta duni linea tangitur umbra. 
En, quid agis ? siccas iusana canicula messes 5 

Line 1. ■* What — ihete things con- its usual senfic, of tOMking any thing 

«* stantly ?"] The poet here intro- wider than it was. Perhi^J* we amy 

duces a philosopher, rousing the pu- understand the verb extendit, here* 

plls under his care from their sloth, as extending to view — i. e. m a king 

and chiding them for lying so late in visible the interstices of the lattices, 

bed. «* What," says he, ** is this to which, in the dark, are imperceptible 

•' be every day's practice." to the sight, but when the morning 

— *• Already the clear morninff,'** enters become apparent. It should 

jvj q, d. You ought to be up and at seem, from this passage, that the fe* 

your studies by break of duy ; but nestro; of the Komans were lattice 

here you are lounging in bed at full windows. 

day-light, which is now shining in at But the best way is to abide by ex- 

the windows of your bed-room. periencc, which is in favour of the 

2. " Extends with li^htt ^[c.] — first explanation; for when the bright 

Makes them appear wider, say some, sun shines through any chink or 

But Casaubon treats this as a foolish crack, there is a dazzling which makes 

interpretation. He says, that this is the chink or crack appear wider than 

an ** Hyixillage. Not that the chinks it really is. Of the first glass win* 

** are extended, or dilated, quod qui- dows, see Jortin, Rem. voL iv. p. 

•♦ dcm ineptc scribunt, but the light 196. 

*♦ is extended, the sun transmitting 3. ** TVe */io;r."] Stertimus^-i. e. 

•• its rays through the chinks of the stertitis. The i>oct represents the 

•* lattices." philosopher speaking in the first per» 

Dr. Sheridan says — ** this image son, but it is to be understood in 

•'(angustas extendit lumine rimas) the second— ** We students," says he, 

•* very beautifully expresses the widen- as if he included himself, but mean- 

•* ing of a chink by the admission of ing, no doubt, those to whom he 

'* light " But I do not understand spake. Comp. sat. i. 1. 13. 
how the light can be said to widen a — ** To digest untamed,^* ^c.] In- 

chiiik, if we take the word Avidcn in stead of rising to study, we (». e> ye 




tlifrU J^atire. 



ARGUMENT. 



7%^ title of this Satire^ in some ancient manuscripts^ teas^ 
" The Kcproach of Idleness ;" though in others His %n» 
scribedy " Against the Luxury and Vices of the Rich ;^— 
in both of which the poet pursues his intention^ but 
principally in the former, 

" WHAT — these things constantly ? Ah-eady the dear 

*^ morning enters 
The windows, and extends with light the narrow chinks. 
We snore, what to digest untamed Faleman 
Might suffice : the line is already touched with the fifth 

'' shadow. 
I^ ! what do you ? the mad dog-star the dry harvests 6 






young men) are sleeping, as long the line or stroke which marks the 

a« would suffice to get rid of the fifth hour, is touched with the sha- 

fumes of inine, and make a man dow of the gnomon on the sun- 

Hober, though he went to bed ever so diaL 
drunk. The andent Romans divided the 

** To digest,^} Despumare^. natural day into twelve parts. Son- 

metaph. taken from a new wine, or rising was called the first hour ; the 

any other fermenting liquor, which third after sun-rising answers to our 

rises in froth or scum : the talking off nine o*clock ; the sixth hour was 

this scum or froth was the way to noon ; the ninth answers to our three 

make the liquor clear, and to quiet its o'clock P. M. and the twelfth was the 

working. Thus the Falernan, which setting of the sun, which we call six 

was apt, when too much was drunk o'clock P. M. The fifUi hour, then, 

of it, to ferment in the stomach, was among the Romans, answers to our 

quieted and digested by sleep. The eleven o'clock A. M. The students 

^thet indomitum refers to this fer- slept till elevens-near half the day. 
menting quality of the wine. 5. **£o/ what do you 9^*] What 

Perhaps the master here alludes to are you at— why don't you get up ? 
the irregularities of these students, ..** 77^ mad dog-*tar,^ Cani- 
who, instead of gouig to bed at a rea* cula — a constellation, which was sup- 
•onable hour and sober, sat up late posed to arise in the midst of sum- 
drinking, and went to bed with their mer, when the sun entered Leo ; 
stomadis full of Faleman wine. with us the dog-days. This is reck- 

4. *< The line U already Umched^^ oned the hottest time in the year; 

j-c] Hypallage; for quinu lines jam and the ancients had a notion, that 

i^gitur umbra, I. r. the fifth line, the influence of the dog-star occa^ 
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Jamdudum coquit, et patulS pecus omne sub ulmo est 
Unus ait comitum, * Verumne ? Itane ? Ocius adsit 
* Hue aliquis. Nemon^ ? Turgescit vitrea bilis : 
Finditur, Arcadise pecuaria ruaere credas. 

Jam liber, et bicolor poidtis membrana capillis^ 
Inque manus charts, nodosaque venit arunao. 
Turn queritur, crassus cakmo ^uod pendeat humor ; 
Nigra quod infusa vanescat sepia lymphd : 
Diuitas, queritur, geminet quod fistula ^ttas. 

O miser, inque dies ultra miser ! huccme rerum 
Venimus ? at cur non potius, teneroque columbo 
Et simiKs regum pueris, pappare minutum 



10 
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sioned many disorden among the hu- 
man species, but especially madness 
in dogs. 

Jam ProcyonfurUf 
Et tteUa vesani Leonit, 
Sole dies refirente nccot, 
Hon. ode xxix. Ub. uL 1. 18-20. 
Habioii iempora ngmL 

Hob. sat. vi. Ub. L L 126. 
The dog-star rage*. Pope. 
€• ** Long Hnce U ripeningJ*'*]-^ 
They supposed that the intense heat, 
aft that time of the year, was occa- 
sioned^ by the dog-star, which rose 
with the sun, and forwarded the ri- 
pening of the com. The poets fol- 
lowed this vulgar error, which sprang 
fh>m the rising of the dog-star when 
the sun entered into Leo; but this 
star is not the cause of greater heat, 
which is, in truth, only the effect of 
the particular situation of the sun at 
that season. 
— »• AU thejiockr 4:c.] 
Jam pastor umbras cum grcge Ian- 

guido 
Rivumque feuus guterit, et horridi 
Dumeta SUvan i 

Hon. ode xxix. Ub. UL 1. 21^ 
Nunc etiam pecudes umbras et 
Jri£ora captant, 

ViRG. eel. ii. a 

7. FtU/m students.'l This seems to 
be the meaning of comites in this 
place. 

— •• Quick C" ic,] Let some of 
the servants come immediately, and 
bring my clothes, that 1 may get up. 

8. *• Is there nobody t* ^.] Does 
nobody hear me caU ? 

^Vitreous bUe swetts,} He falls 



into a violent passion at nobody*ii 
answering. 

Horace speaks of splendida bilis, 
clear bUe— i. e. furious— in opposi- 
tion to the atra bUis, black bile, which 
produces noelancholy. This is pro- 
bably the meaning of vitrea, glassy* 
in this place. 

9. •*Iam spm.^} Says the youtii, 
with calling so loud for somebody to 
come to me— 

— ." That you'd beUeve,*' 4;c] You 
may well say you are ready to spUt, 
for you make such a noise, that one 
would think that aU the asses in 
Arcadia were braying together, an« 
swers the philosopher. EcUpsis. Ar- 
cadia, a midland country of Pelopon- 
nesus, very good for pasture, and 
famous for a large breed of assesu See 
Juv. sat. vu. 1. 160, note. 

10. Novp a look.] At last he gets 
out of bed, dresses himself, and takes 
up a book. 

— Two-coloured parchment,] The 
students used to write their notes on 
IMUxhment : the inside, on which 
tliey wrote, was white: the other 
side, being the outer side of the skin, 
on which the wool or hair grew, was 
of a yeUow cast. See Jut. sat. ,\VL 
L S3, note. 

— The hairs, ^fc] The hairs, or 
wool, which grew on the skin, were 
scraped off, and the parchment 
smoothed, by rubbing it with a pu- 
mice-stone. 

11. PaperJJ Cbarta signifies any 
material to write upon. The andents 
made it of various things, as leaves* 
bark of trees, &c..and the Egj'ptians 
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*^ LoDg fflnoe is ripening, and all the flock is under the 

" spreading elm."" 
Says one of the fellow.students< — ^^ Is it true ? Is it so ? 

<^ Quick let somebody 
*^ Come hither — Is there nobody ?^ — vitreous bile swells. 
** I am split ;^ — " that you wovdd believe the cattle of 

** Arcadia to bray.*" 
Now a book, and two-coloured parchment, the liairs 

being laid aside, 10 

And there comes into his hand paper, and a knotty reed. > 
Then he complains that a thick moisture hangs from the pen: 
That the black cuttle-fish vanishes with water infused : 
He complains that the pipe doubles the diluted drops. 

** O wretch ! and every day more a wretch ! to tnis pass 
** Are we come ? but why do not you rather, like the ten- 

** der dove, 16 

^ And like the children of nobles, require to eat pap, 

of the flag of the river Kile, which the ink is no diluted, that it comes too 

was called Papyrus— hence the word fast fromthe pen, and blots his paper, 

paper. Charta Pergamena, I. e. apud All these are so many excuses for hii 

Pergamum inventa (Plik. Ep. xiii. unwillingness to write. 
IS.) signifies the parchment or vellum 15. ** O wretch /** j^J] The philo- 

which they wrote upon, anct which sopher, hearing his lazy pupil con- 

waa sometimes indilTerently called trive so many trivial excuses for idle* 

charta, or membrana. Comp. Hob. ness, exclaims ** O wretch, O 

sat. X. Kb. L L 14 ; and sat. tiL lib. iL ** wretched young man, who art likely 

L 2. ** to be more wretched every day you 

But charts here seems to mean ** live !** 
paper of some sort, diilb^ent Arom the 16. ** Are we come,** jr.] Are all 

memliraoa« L 10. my hopaa if you, as well as those of 

The lasy student now takes pen, your parents, who put you under my 

ink, and paper, in order to write. care, come to this ! 

— i4 knotty reed.] A pen made of — ** Why do you not raiherJ*^—» 

a reed, which was hollow, like a pipe. Than occasion all this expence and 

and grew full of knots, at intervals, trouble about your education, 
on the stalk. — ** The tender dove.**] These 

12. He opffiplciiiw, fc] That his birds were remarkably tender when 

ink is so thick that it hangs to the nib young — the old ones fieed them with 

of his pen. the half-digested food of their own 

1& Cuttk-JUh^ j^e.J This fish dis- stomachs, 
charges a black liquor, which the an. 1 7. *« Children of nobkt.**] And of 

dents used as ink. other great men, which are delicately 

.^mVanitttet with water, ^c] He nursed, 
first complained that 'his ink was too — ** Require to eat jfap.**] Pappare 

thick ; on pouring water into it, to ia to cat pap as children. Minutus*a- 

make it thinner, he now complains um, signifies any thing lessened, or 

that it is too thin, and the water has made smaller. Here it denotes meat 

caused all the blackness to vanish put into a mother*s or nurse*s mouth, 

away. there chewed small, and then given 

1 4 The pipe,] i. e. The pen made to the child— as the dove to her young, 

of the reed. Comp. the last note on L 16. 

'.^Douhlet the diluted drops.] Now 
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Poscis ; et iratus mammae, lallare recusas ? 

< An tali studeam calamo ?' Cui verba ? Qind istas 
Suocinis ambi^ges ? Tibi luditur : efflub amens. SO 

CoQtemnere. Sonat vitium percussa, maligne 
Respondet, viridi non cocta ndelia limo. 
Udum et moUe lutum es ; nunc, nunc properandiu, et acri 
Fingendus sine fine rota. Sed rure patemo 
Est tibi far modicum ; purum, et sine labe, salinum. S5 
Quid metuas ? cultrixque foci secura patella est. 
Hoc satb ? An deceat pulmonei#rumpere ventisy 



18. *' Angry at the fNirjtf.**] The 
word inainms here refers to ttie mo- 
ther or nurse, which the children 
c«U fwnnmM^ ail thej called the father 
Uta. 

Thii well describes the pettish- 
ness of an humoured and spoiled 
child, which, because it has not im- 
mediately what it wants, flies into a 
passion with its nurse when she at- 
tempts to sing it to sleep, and will 
not suffer her to do it. See AiN sw. 
LaUo. 

The philosopher sharply reproves 
his idle pupil. Rather, says be, than 
come to school, you should have 
stayed in the nursery, and have 
shewed your childish perversencss 
there rather than here. 

19. ** Can I study teith such a 
pen 9"*] The youth still persisU in his 
frivolous excuses, totally unimpress- 
ed by all that his master has said-^ 
** blame the pen, don*t blame mc — 
** can any mortal write with such a 
•« pen ?" 

•• Whom dott (Itou deceive 7**] — 

I should suppose, that cui verba is 
here elliptical, and that das, or existi- 
mas dare, is to be understood. Verba 
dare is to cheat or deceive ; and here 
the philosopher is representing his 
pupil, who is framing trivial excuses 
for his unwillingness to study, as a 
self-deceiver — ^tibi luditur, saith he, 
in the next line. 

19-2a ** Thote ^ifit.**] Ambages 
..-shifts, prevaricating, shuffling ex- 
cuses. 

20. •« Repeat.''] Succinie. — ^The 
verb succino signifies to sing after 
onother, to follow one anotlier in sing- 
ing or saying«-here properly used, 
as expressing the repetition of his 
fbolish excuses, which followed one 



another, or which he might be «id to 
repeat one after the other. 

— •« *Tit yoH are legmUei.'^] Lu- 
ditur here it used impenMcuuiy ; as 
concurritur, Hok. sat. L lik L I. 7. 

— •* Thoughtless yom raw otrf.**]— i 
Amens— foolish, silly, out of ooe*a 
wits (from a priv. and mena)— so, 
unthinking, without thought. ,Yoa 
run out— .«iBuis-..meCaph. fhunabad 
vessel, out of which the liquor kaks. 
You, foolish and unthinHug as you 
are, are wasting your time and op- 
portunity of improvemeot, littJe 
thinking, that, like the liquor Aum a 
leaky vessel, they are insensibly pan 
ing away from you--your very Ufa ia • 
gliding away, and you beed U not- 

21 . *« Vau'U be despised:*} By aU 
sober, thinking people. 

—•« Apot"4;c.2 Any vesad.made 
of clay that is not well temp ered— 
viridi limo, which is apt to chap and 
crack in the fire — non cocta, not 
baked as it ought to be — ^will answer 
badly, when sounded by the finger, 
and will proclaim, by its cracked and 
imperfect sound, its defects. 

Thus will it be with you, none 
will ever converse with yon, or put 
you to the proof, but you will saon 
make them sensible of your defici- 
ency in wisdom and learning, and ba 
the object of their contempt. 

23w •• Wet and soft day^'J The 
poet still continues the metaphor. 

As wet and soft clay will take any 
impression, or be moulded into any 
shape, so may you ; you are youngs 
your understanding flexible, and im- 
pressible by instruction— 
'—idotieus arti 

CuUlbet: argiUA quidvis imUabens 
udA, 

Hos. epist. iL l&biL L 7-8. 
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*< And angry at the nurse, refuse her to sine lullaby.^— « 
** Can I study with such a pen ?*" " Whom dost thou 

** deceive ? Why those 
^< Shifts do you repeat ? ^Tis you are b^uiled : thoughtless 

" you run out. 20 

*^ You ¥rill be despised. A pot, the clay being green, not 

*^ baked, answers 
*^ Badly, being struck, its sounds its fault. 
^^ You are wet and soft clay ; now, now you are to be 

** hastened, 
<< And to be formed incessantly with a brisk wheel. But 

** in your pittemal estate 
'^ You have a moderate quantity of com, and a salt-cellar 

*^ pure and without spot fi5 

** What can you(fearP and you have a dish a secure wor« 

•* shipper of the hearth. — 
*^ Is this enou^ ? Or may it become you to break your 

** lungs ¥rith wind, 

.—« HasUn*d."] Now, now you See Hob. ode xvL lib. ii. 1. 13, l4 

are young, you are to loie no time. But here the lalinum, per synec 

but immediately to be b^gun with^ seems to stand for all the plate which 

Si. ** Formed imceuanUy" ^c] this young man is supposed to hav« 

The metaphor still continues. As inherited from his father, which he 

the wheel of the potter turns, with- calls purum and sine labe, either froni 

out stopping, till the piece of work the pureness of the silver, or from 

is fini&ed, so ought it to be with the care and neatness with which it 

you ; you ought to be taught inoes- was kept, or from the honest and fair 

santly, till your mind is formed to means by which the' father had ob« 

what it is intended, and this with tained that and all the rest of his pos* 

strict discipline, here meant by acri sessions, 

rota. 26. ** TVhat can y<m fear f**\ Say 

24w ** Paternal ettatCt** ^c«] But you who are possessed of so much pro* 

perhaps you will say, ** Where is the perty ? 

** occasion for all this ? I am a man -~** Vw have a d'uh" ^c] Pa* 

*' of fortune, and have a sufficient tella — a sott of deep dish, with broad 

** income to live in independency ; brims, used to put portions of meat 

** therefore why all this trouble about in that were given as sacrifice. 

** learning.*' Before eating, they cut off some 

85. ** Moderate quantity.** ^c.}^^ part of the meat, which was first put 

Far signifies all manner of corn into a pan, then into the fire, as on 

which the land produces ; here, by offering to the Lares, which stood on 

metonym. the land itself— ^ar mo- the hearth, and were supposed the 

dicum, a moderate estate, a compe- guardians of both house and land, 

tency. and to secure both from harm : henee 

— *' A tait-ceUar wilhont *pot**\ the poet says — cultrix oecura. 

The ancients had a superstition about g. d. You have nut only a compe- 

salt, and alwa>'s placed the salt^rellar tent estate in lands and goods, but 

first on the table, which was thought dailj* worship the guardian gods, who 

to consecrate it t if the salt was for- will therefore protect both, what need 

gotten, it was looked on as a bud you fear ? 

omen. The ealt-cellar was of silver, 27. " Is ilus enough 9** \ To make 

and der^cmled from father to son. yon happy. 

2 V 
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Stemmate quod Tusoo nunum milkttme duds ; 

Censoremve tuum vel quod trabeate nlutas? 

Ad populum phalcras : e^ te intus et in cute, novL 80 

Non pudet ad morem discmcti vivere Natte P 

Sed stupet hie vitio ; et fibris increvit opimun 

Pingue : caret culpfi : neftcit quid perdat : at alto 

Demersus, suin..ia rursus non Dullit in undA. 

Magne pater divfim, soevos punire tynauuM 85 

Haud alia ratione velis, cum dira libioo 
Movent ingenium, ferventi tincta veneno : 
* Virtutem videant, iatabescantque relictA.^ 
Anne uiagis Siculi gemuerunt sera juTenci ; 

27. *• May U becdwte yott.'*] Having The word i4ia]cr«-ttiBa» ^gmict 
rea£on, as you may think, to boast trappings* «r omamanta ftr im a m 
of your pedigree, can you think it also a sort of ornament won by the 
meet— knights : but these no more emwMri 

— *• To break ffour fungt,** j^] the man, than those aid the Iiqvmu 
To swell up with pride, till you are — ** / knem yoK imHmtidft' M 

ready to burst, like a man that draws Inside and out, as we say ; t h c iA i t 

too much air at once into his lungs. you cannot deceive me. 

28. «« ^ thousandth, deHve," ^v.] 31. •• Doet « mithm^pm.** 4^] 
Millesime, for tu millesimus, antipto- Do you fed no sfaane at year w^ if 
sis ; like trabeate, Ibr tu trabeatos, life, you that are fioaslii^g ef rom 
in the next h'ne— because you can birth, fortune, aBd^oalieyy and yet 
prove yourself a branch of some leading the lifb ef a low proSigMe 
Tuscan family, a thousand off from mechanic ? 

the common stock. The Tuscans Natta signiSea one of a oomyt 

were accounted of most ancient noU- mean occupatioa, a dirty medMniek 

lity. Horace observes this in moat But here the poet means eomelnay 

of his compliments to ManrcnaK, who of this name, or at leaet who de^ 

was derived from the old kings of 8er>'e8 it by his profligate and wotth- 

Tuscany. Sec ode i. lib. i. L 1, et al. less character. See HoB. aaL vL Kk 

freq. i. I. 124; and Juv. sat. vilL L 9S. 

29. " Censor;' ^,.] The Roman 32. •« He is ttupijied wKA eiefc"] 
knights, attired in the robe called He has not all his ^scuMes detr, aiii 
trabea, were summoned to appear be- capable of discernment, as yoQ have* 
fore the censor (see AiNSw. Censor)^ therefore is more ezcosable than you 
and to salute him in passing by, as are. By long contracted habits of 
their names were called over. They vice he has stupified himself. 

led their horses in their hand. — *• Fat hath increased^** ^Jo- 
Are you to boast, says the philaw- Pingue, for pinguedo. These words 
pher to his pupil, because the cen- arc, I conceive, to be taken in a moral 
8or is your relation (tuum), and that sense; and by fibris, the inwards or 
when you pass in proccasion before i^ntroils, is to be understood the mind 
him, with your knight'H robe on, you and understanding, the judgment 
may claim kindred with him ? and conscience, the inward many 
,4o. ** Trappings to the people — "J which, like a body overwhelmed with 
g, d* These are for the ignorant vui- fat, are rendered torpid, dull, mnd 
gar to admire. The ornaments of stupid, so as to have no senae and 
your dress you may exhibit to the feeling of the nature of evil remain- 
mob ; they \^ ill be pleased with such ing. See Ps. cxix. 70, former pan. 
gewgaws, and rcHj>cct you accord- 33. •• He is not to Nrtme,**J i. e> 
ingly. 
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** Because you, a thousandth, derive a branch from a Tus- 

** can stock ; 
'^ Or because robed you salute the censor (as) yours ?— 
Trappings to the people—I know you intimately and 
thoroughly. 30 

'* Does it not shame you to live after the manner of disso* 

** lute Natta ? 
^^ But he is stupified with vice, rich fat hath increased in his 
^' Inwards : he is not to blame : he knows not what he may 

** lose, and with the deep 
** Overwhelmed, be does not Dubble again at the top of the 

" water.** 
Great father of ffods .' will not to punish cruel 85 

Tyrants by any other way, when fell desire 
Shall stir their disposition, imbued with fervent poison ; 
Let them see virtue, and let them pine away, it oeing left. 
Did the brass of the Sicilian bullock groan more. 

Comparative]/, See Juv, sat. ii I. aon of the mind, baleful and fata] as 

1^191 poison in its destructive influence. 

— ** Jffe knam not,^ j-c] He is 3». Let than $ee virtue.^ Si virtus 

iBsansible of the sad consequences of humanis oculis conspiceretur, miros 

vioe« such as the loss of reputation, amores excitaret suL Sewec. This 

and of the coraforts of a virtuous life, would be the case with the good and 

He has neither judgment to guide virtuous ; but it would have a con- 

JlfaQ* nor conscience to reprove him* trary efFbct towards such as are here 

3|b •• Overwkamed.**\ Sunk into mentioned ; it would fill them with 

the very depths of vice, like one sunk horror and dismay, and inflict such 

to the bottom of the sea. remorse and stings of consdenoe, as 

,^i ^tMk again^** f c] i. e. He to prove the greatest torment which 

does not eniei|;e, rise up again. Me- they could endure, 
taph. from divers, who plunge to the ~^Let them pine QwQyJ\ For the 

bottom of the water, and, when they loss of that which they have forsaken 

rise again, make a bubbling of the and despised, as well as from the de« 

surfiioe as they approach the top. spair of ever retrieving it. 

Therefore, O youQg man, beware ^^li being left.} i. e. Virtute re- 

of imitating, by thine idleness and licta. AbLabsol. 

mis-spendai^ of time, this wretched . 39. The Sicilian bullock , j^r.] Al- 

BMUl, idst thou shouldst bring thyself luding to the story of Thalaris's 

into the same deplorable state brazen bull. Perillus, an Athenian 

S& Bif tiy other woy,\ Than b^ artificer, made a figure of a bull in 

giving them a sight of the charms of brass, and gave it to Phaluri^, tyrant 

that virtue, which they have forsaken, of Syracuse, as an engine of torment : 

and to which they cannot attain, the bull was hollow ; a man put into 

Hatid velia— i. e. noli. it, and set over a large fire, would, 

'.^Wken d$re lust, j*^.] When they as the brass heated and tormented 

find their evil passions exciting them him, make a noise which might be 

to acts of tyranny. See AiNSW. Li- supposed to imitate the roaring of a 

hidOt No. 1, 3. bulL The tyrant accepted the pre* 

37. Imbmed with fervent poiton*} sent, and ordered the ex])eriment to 

Tincta—Jmbued, full of, abounding be first tried on the inventor him- 

(met.) with the inflaming venom of selt 
cruelty, which may be called the poi- 
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Et magis, auratis pendens laquearibus, ensis 40 

Purpureas subter cervices terruit, ^ imus, 

* Imus praecipites,^ quam si sibi dicat ; et intus 

Palleat mfelix, quod proxima nesciat uxor ? 

Ssepe oculos, memini, tangebam parvus olivo, 
Grandia si nollem morituri verba Catonis 4S 

Discere, non sano multum laudanda magistro ; 
Quae pater adductis sudans audiret amicis : 
Jure ; etenim id summum, quid dexter senio ferret. 
Scire erat in voto ; damnosa canicula quantum 
Raderet ; angustae coUo non fallier orcae ; 50 

40. The stvord hanging, Src] Da- •^-JHedUuque J^udet 
modes, the flatterer of Dionjidus, PaUuU audax, 

the Sicilian tyrant, having greatly exr In the aboye passage of Horace, 
tolled the happiness of monarchs, was palleo, though a verb neuter, is used 
ordered, that he might be convinced actively, as here by Ferrius ; like* 
of his misuke, to be attired, as a wise before, sat L L 121, where pal- 
king, in royal apparel ; to be seated les is used metonymically for hard 
at a uble spread wiih the choicest studying, which occasions paleness 
viands, but withal, to have a naked of countenance, 
sword hung over his heed, suspended '"Nearett «vi/!r, ^."l His eonsei- 
by a single hair, with the point down- ence tormented with the guilt of 
wards ; which so terrified Damocles, crimes, which he dares not reveal to 
that he could neither taste of the the nearest fHend that he has, not 
dainties, nor take any pleasure in his even to the wife of his bosom, who is 
magnificent attendance. nearest of alL 

41. Purple neck, ^c] u e, Damo- 44. Betmear'd my fjff*, 4fC.l The 
cics, who was placed under the point philosopher here relates some of his 
of the suspended sword, and magni- boyish pranks. I used, says he, when 
flcently arrayed in royal purple gar- I was a little boy, and had not a mind 
ments. Meton. Purpureas cervices, to learn my lesson, to put oil into my 
for purpuream cervicem — synec. «yes, to make them look bleary, that 

41-2. ** J go^ I go,** ^c] A per- my master might suppose they really 

son within the bull of Thalaris would were so, and excuse me my task, 
not utter more dreadful groans ; nor 45—6. Grtat wards of dffing 

Kould one seated like Damocles, un- Caio.] Cato of Utica is here meant, 

der the sharp point of a sword, sus- who killed himself, that he might not 

))ended over his head by a single fall into the hands of Julius Cesar, 

horse-hair, feel more uneasy, than after the defeat of Pompey. His 

the man who i^ desperate with guilt, supposed last deliberation with him* 

so 08 to give himself over for lost, self before his death, whether he 

and to have nothing else to say than, should stab himself, or fUI into the 

•• 1 am going, I am plunging head- hands of Cssar, was given as a 

•* long into destniction, nothing can theme for the boys to write on ; then 

** save nie.'* they were to get the declamation, 

42-3. Within unhoppi/.] Having which they composed, by heart, and 

an hell, as it were, in his conscience^ repeat it by way of exercising tbem 

43. Turn palc,^ Palleo literally in eloquence, 
signifies to be pale- -fs this often 46. Much to be praised.^ It was 

arises from fear and dread, palleo is the custom fur the parents and their 

used to denote fearing, to stand in fear friends to attend on these exercises 

pf, per meton. ^o H0R« Hb, iii. ode of their children, which the roaster 

xxvii. I 27, ^. was sure to commend very highly. 
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Or the sword hanging from the golden ceiling, did it 40 

More affright the purple neck underneath ; ^^ I go, 

*^ I go hef^ong,^ (than if any one should say to himself,) 

and, within 
Unhappy, should turn pale at what his nearest wife must 

be Ignorant of ? 
I remember, that I, a little boy, often besmeared my eyes 

with oil. 
If I was unwilling to learn the great words of dying 46 
Cato, much to be praised by my insane master ; 
Which my father would hear sweating, with the friends he 

brought: 
With reason ; for it was the height of my wish to know 

what 
The lucky sice would bring, how much the mischievous 

ace 
Would scrape off— not to be decaved by the neck of the 

narrow jar— 50 



bj way of flatteriog the parenta with The lice-ahe aix— :the highest 
a notion of the pr ogi^e aa and abilitica numb^ on the dice, which won. 



^^_ Jicnr children, not without some ^^MUdtieoout ace^ 4t^] Theaoe 

'^ view, tnaithe parents should compli- was the unluckie^ throw on the dice* 

ment the master ou the pains which and lost alL See AiNSW. Caniada^ 

he had^taken with his schohirs. No. 5. 

"-'Insane,} This does not mean It was the summit of his wish to 

that the master was mad, but tliat, be able to calculate the chances of the 

in commending and praising such pu- dice; as, what he should win bj 

efile performances, and the vche- throwing a six, and what he should 

mence with which he did it, he did lose if he threw an ace. How much 

not act like one that was quite in his a sice, ferret, might bring, i. e. add, 

right senses. contribute to his winnings— how 



47. Sweating,} L t. With the ea- mudi the ace, raderet, might scrape 
gcmess and agitation of his mind, off, i. c diminish, or take away from 
that I might acquit myself well be- them. Metaph. from diminishing a 
fore him and the friends which he thing, or lessening its bulk by scrap- 
might bring to hear me declaim, ing it. 

See above, note on L 46, No. 1. 5a Neck of the narrow jar,^ Orca 

48. With reason, ^c.] Jure— not signifies a jar, or like earthen vessel, 
without cause.— ^i d. My father' which had a long narrow neck: the 
might well sweat with anxiety ; for boys used to fix the bottom in the 
instead of studying how to acquit ground, and try to chuck, from a Itt- 
myself with credit on these occasions, tie distance, nuts, or almonds, into 
it was the height of my ambition to the mouth ; those which they chucked 
know the chances of the dice, play at in were their own, and those which 
chuck, and whip a top, better than missed the mouth, and fell on the 
any other boy. ground, they lost. 

49. Lucky sice, j;c,] Dexter, lucky, I made it my study, says he, to 
fbrtunate — ^from dexter, the right understand the game of the orca, and 
hand, which was supposed the lucky to chuck so dexterously as not to miss 
side, as sinister, the left, was ac- the mouth, however narrow the neck 
counted unlucky. m^t be. 



% 
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Neu quis calliclior buxutn torqu«« flagdia 
Haud tibi inexpertum, curvos deprendere Iborcs; 

Quacque docet sapiens, braccatis iilita Media, 

Porticus : insomnis quibus et detonsa juventus 

Invigilat, siliquis ct grandi pasta polentd. 55 

£t tibi, quse Samios aeduxit litera ramos, 

Surgenteni dextro monftravit limite callem. 

Stertis adhuc P laxumque caput, compare soIuUI, 

Oscitat hesternum, dissutis undique malis ? 

Est aliquid quo tendis, et in quod dirigis arcum ? 00 

An passim sequeris corvos testaque lutoque, 

Securus quo pes ferat, atque ex tempore vivis ? 
Helleborum frustra, cum jam cutis aegra tumebit. 



51. TVu top.] Biixus— Ut. the box* •^Thmm^d MetktJ] The hneta. 

tree, boz-wood. As the children's was a peculiar dress of tht Medes* 

tops were made of this, therefore, per which, like tfowsera* mrtictl from 

meton. it is used to denote a top, as the loins to the ancles, 

well as any thing else made of box- 54. Which ]Le» The CUi^ taagjhi 

wood. Consistently with his plan, by the Stoics. 

he was determined to excel, even in ^-rSleepleu yotUhJ\ The young men 

whipping a top. who follow the strict HMM4p t5ift^ of the 



52. Unexperienced, f r.] The phi- Stoics, and allow themaelvts but little 
losopher makes use of what be has sleep, watching over thdlir atoctte* 
been saying, by way of remonstrance ni^t and day. 

with his pupil. You, says he, are not ^^Shom.J After ibe mauicr «f the 

a child as I was then, therefore it does Stoics, who did not suffer their Ikilr to 

not become you to invent excuses to grow long. 

•void your studies, in order to follow 55. Bean-podt.J SiliquAU thebotk* 

childish amusements — ^you know bet* pod, or shell of a bean, pea, or the 

ter, you have been taught the pre- like ; also the pulse therdn : put here 

cepts of wisdom and moral phiioso- to denote the most simple and Crofpl 

phy, and know by experience the dif- diet. 

ference between right and wrong. — A great puddingJJ Polenta-* 

^-.Crooked moroZi.] Morals which barley-flour, dried at the fire andfHed^ 

deviate from the straight rule of right, after soaking in water all mght ti 

Metaph. from the thingf. that are Aiksw. This made a sort of fried 

bent, bowed, crooked, and out of a pudding, or cake, and was a kind of 

straight line. coarse food. 

53. fVUc portico.] Meton. the plaee 56. ^Nd to thee, the kUer, fe,} 
where wi^idom is taught, put for the The tno horns, or branches, as Per- 
tcachcrs. The Stoics were so called, sius ctills them, of the letter Y, 
ftxrni ro», a portico, in Athens, ^^^ chosen, oy Pythagoras, to de* 
spacious, and finely embellished, monstrate the two different paths of 
where they used to meet and dispute, ^^^tue and vice, the right branch 

53. Daubed over, ^c] On the wails heading to the former, the left to the 

of the portico were painted the battles ^^^^^^ • >* '^^ therefore called his 

of the Medcs and Persians with the ^^^^i* • *"<* Persius caUs the two 

Athenians, who, with their kings branches, into which the Y divides 

Xerxes and Darius, were defeated by j'^^' Sainioe, from Samos, an island 

Miltiades, Lconidas, and Themisto- "* ^*»e Ionian sea, where Pythagoras 

files, Athenian generals, at Marathon, ^*« hom, who hence was called the 

Thermopyla?, and on the coast of Sa- Samian philosopher, and the Y the 

laiTiijt. Samian letter. 
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Nor that any one sbould whirl more skilfully the top with a 

scourge. 
It is not a thing unexperienced to you, to discover 

crooked morals, 
And the things which the wise portico, daubed ov^r with 

the trowsered Medes, 
Teaches, which the sleepless and shorn youth 
Watch over, fed with bean-pods and a great pudding : 65 
And to thee, the letter, which bath severed the Samian 

branches, 
Hath shewn the path rising with the ri^ht-band limit 
Do you still snore ? and does your lax head, with loosened 

joining. 
Yawn from what happened yesterday, with cheeks uiisewed 

in all parts ? 
Is there any thing whitber you tend ? and to what do you 

direct your bow ? 60 

Or do you follow crows up and down with a potsherd and 

mud. 
Careless whither your foot may carry you ; and do you live 

from the time ? 
In vain hellebore, when now the ttckly skin shall swell, 

67. Shewn the path raising, ^c]Le. Mala signifies cither the chesk« or 

Ha had been well instructed in the jaw-bone. 

doctrine of Pythagoras, concerning Osdtat hcstemum. Grecism. g. d» 

the way to virtue. Yawn forth yesterday *s debauch. 

Liiera Pythagora dUcrimine teeta Otcitande evaporate et edormiU heu 

Hcomit temam crajntlam. Mart* 

HnmancB vita tpccUm pt'c^ fk rrc 60. it there any thing, ^e.] Have 

videhtr. Mart, you any pursuit* end, or point in 

B%, Do you sHU tnore 92 Thou, view ? 

who hast been taught better things, .-^Direct your (ow.] What do you 

fiom the principles and practices of aim at ? Metaph. taken from An 

the Stoics and Pythagoreans, art archer*s aiming at a mai Ic 

Ihou sleeping tili almost noon? See 61. Follow crows, ji:.] Or do you 

1. 4h ramble about, you not why, nor whi» 

mm^Your lax head, f c] In sleep, ther, like idle boys, that follow crows 

the muscles which raise the head, and to pelt them with potsherds and mud, 

keep it upright, are all relaied, so, in-order to take them ? (as we should 

that the head will nod, and drop, as if say, to lay salt upon their tails.) A 

it had nothing to confine it in its proverbial expression to denote vain, 

place : this is crften seen in people who unprofitable, and foolish pursuits. 

«Im|> as they sit. 62. Live from the time. | Ex tem- 

&. FswM, ie.\ From the sleepi- pore— without any fixed or premedi- 

naas and fatigue occasioned by yes* tated plan, and looking no farther 

tsrday*s debauch are you yawning as than just the present moment, 

if your jaws were ripped asunder? 63. In vain hellebore, fc] The 

Diasutis metaph. from the parting, hecb hellepore was accounted a great 

or gaping* of things sewed together, cleanser of noxious hunioun, there- 

when Hn i titc h t 4 , or rij^cd asunder* lore administered in dropsies* 
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Poscentes videas. Venienti occurrite mok'bo ; 

£t quid opus Cratero magnos promittere montes ? 65 

Discite, 6 miseri ! et causas cognoscite rerum : 

Quid sumus : et quidnam victuri gigiumur : ordo 

Quis datus : et metae qua mollis flexus, et undae* 

Quis roodus ar^nto : quid fas optare : quid asper 

Utile numinus liabet: patriae, carisque propinquiay 70 

Quantum elargiri deceat : quern te Deus esse 

Jussit ; et humana qxxk parte locatus. es in re— « 

Disce : nee invideas, quod multa fidelia putet 

In locuplete penu, deiensis pinguibus Umbris ; 

When Uie skin if swoUi wiUi a and soul ; how fraU and tnaukorj at 

dropsy, it is too late to begin with re- to the one* how noble and exalted ai 

medies, in very many cases. to the other. 

64. Prtventt ^c] The wisest way — What we are emgender^d^ 4«>}— 

is to preTent the dirarder by avoiding To what end and purpoae we ate b^ 

the causes of it, or by checking its gotten, in order to live in this woikly 

first approaches, 06eanrito.-meet it and what life we are to lead, 
in its way to attack you. 67-8. What order is given.] Ilk 

Prhuijnis oh$Ui : tero tnedicina pa» what rank or degree of Kfe we are 

rtUmr, placed. 

Cmn mala per longoi invalm6re mo- 68. By what spoy ^ tmmmg^ ^] 

rat. Ovid. Metaph. to denote the wse^ wdl^ir- 

6X What need it iherty ^.] What dered, and weU-dirscted man^gcDieat» 

need have you to let the distemper and right conduct of our afflura ; am 

get such a head, as that you inay be charioteers in the drcus used aU their 

oflfering mountains of gold for a cure, care and management in turning tiM 

Craterus was the physician of Au* meta, or goal, so as to avoid touching 

guKtus — put here for any famous and it too nearly. To touch it with the 

skilful practitioner. inward wheel of the chariot, yet so 

The poet here, is speaking figura- as but to touch it, was the diaioe art 

tively, and means, that what he says of the charioteer : this they calkd 

of the distempers of the body should stringcre metam ; as to escape the 

be applied to those of the mind ; of danger in the performance of it they 

which all he says is equally true. called evitare mctam. 

The first approaches of vice are to Metaque firvidit 

be watched against, and their pro- EvUata ruth. HoK. ode I. 

grcss prevented ; otherwise, if disre^ If they performed not this very dez* 

garded till advanced into habits, they trously, they were in danger of having 

may be too obstinate fur cure. Comp. the chariot and themselves dashed to 

1. 3^>4. pieces. 

66. Learut ^c] Here the philoso- — And of (he itater.] Another me- 
pher applies what he has Iteen saying, taphor to the same purpose, alluding 
by way of reproof and remonstrance, to the naumachia, or ship-races* 
in a way of inference. Learn then, wherein there were likewise fdaced 
says he, ye miserable youths, who metse ; and the chief art was, when 
are giving way to sloth, idleness, and they came to the meta, to tack their 
neglect of your studies— learn, before ship so dextrously, as to sail as near 
it be too late, the causes, the final as possible round it, yet so as to avoid 
causes of things, which are the great nmning against iu See Mn. v. 129u 
objects of mosal philosophy, which 31. 

tcacheth us the causes and purposes It was one part of moral philoio- 
for which all things were made. phy, to teach the attainment of the 

67. What we arc] Both as to body best end, by the safest, easiest, and 
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You may see people asking for. Prevent the coming dis- 
ease; 

And what need is there to promise great mountains to 
Craterus ? 65 

Learn, O miserable creatures, and know the causes of 
things, 

What we are, and what we are engendered to live : what 
order 

Is ^ven, and by what way the turning of the goal, and of 
the water, may be easy : 

What measure to money — what it is right to wish — what 
rough 

Money has that is useful. To oiur country, and to dear 
relations, 70 

How much it may become to ^ve ; whom the Deity com- 
manded 

Thee to be, and in what part thou art placed in the human 

system- 
Learn : — nor be envious, that many a jar stinks 

In a rich store, the fat Umbrians being defended, 

Ibest means, avoiding all difficulties pie according to their rank on th« 

and dangers as much as possible. benches at the theatres ; or from sol- 

69. What mtasure 1o numey.}~^ diers, who are placed in particular 
What limits or bounds to put to our aUtions as centinels, &c. which they 
dettres after it, so as to avoid covet- must not forsake, but by leave, or 
ousness. order, of the commander. Thus the 

~^fV7iat it U right to wUh,] Or pnj Stoics taught that every man was 

fbr. See sat. ii. per tot. placed, or stationed, in some destined 

69-70. Rough ffumeyt 4*^.] The part of the human system (bumana 

true use of money, fbr this alone can re), which he must not quit at his 

make it usefiiL Asper nummus is own will and pleasure, but solely by 

coined gold or silver ; so called from -the permission or command of the 

the rou^mess which is raised on the Deity. 

surfiice by the figures or letters stamp- 73. Leam,\ Get a thorough, prac- 

ed on it. tical knowledge of the above-mention- 

Not only money, but all wrought ed important particulars, and then 

or chased silver or gold^ is signified you need not envy any body. 

hf the epithet asper. — ^^ jar Hinkif j-c] Nor envy any 

FoM atpera^ J0y. sat. xiv. L 6% great lawyer the presents which are 

Cffmhiaque argenio perfrcta atque made him, of such quantities of prq> 

oipera tignU, JRn, v. L ^67* visions, that they grow stale and pu* 

70. Our countrff, ^c] What we trid before he can consume them. 
owe, and, consequently, what it be- Penus-i, or -us, signifies a store of 
oomes us to pay, to our country,- our provisions. AiKSW. 

relations, and fHends, &c. 74. Fat Umbrtam.} The Umbrian 

71. Whom the deity commanded, and the Marsian were the most plen- 
4^.] Quern  .what manner of person tiful of all the provinces in Italy. 

h is the will of heaven you should be — Being drftndeO.] Ably and stre- 

ia your station. nuously, in some great cause. In 

7S. In wAof ^rf plticfd, ^c.J Lo- which they were defendants— they 

ottus. Metaph. ftam the plfdng peo- sent presents of provisions to tlieir 

2 Z 
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£t piper, et pernse, Mara monum^ita cliends : 7!6 

Msenaque quod primfi nondum defecerit orc&. 

Hie aliquis de gente hiroodfi oenturionum 
Dicat ; ^* Quod sapio, satis est mihi : non ego ciin> 
<* Ease quod Arcealas, srumoosique Solooes, 
<< Otetipo capite, et figentes lumine terrain ; 80 

<^ Murmura cum seeum, et rabiosa silentki rodunt, 

Atque exporrecto trutinantur verba kbello, 

iEgroti veteris meditantes somnia : gigni 
" De nihih nihilum, in nihUum nUposst reverb 

counad, and this in tuch quantities, that, if poneMed of aU the vahiable 

that they could not ust them while principlet of moral philoaophy» thqr 

they were good. need not envy the fiees of the lawjren* 

75. And ftfper^ 4^] And that whkh, by the way, he repreaents in 
there is pepper, &c in the lawyer's the most ridiculooa and oootODptihle 
store. The poet means to ridicule light. 

such vile presents, as after him Ju- 77. He^t »ome «r^, j-c] The poet 
venal did. See Jut. sat. viL lift- here represents the pfailoaapber as an* 
SI. tidpating some olgcctiona which 
.^-MonumenU, 4^] Monumentum might be made to his doctrines, oa 
or monimentum (from moneo) a me- the subject of studying phikwophy* 
morial of any person or thing. The which he does, by way of answering 
poet calls these presents of the Mar^ them ; and thus he satirises the ne- 
sians, monuments, or memorials of gleet and contempt of phUoaofuhj hj 
them, because they were the produce Uie Roman people^ and shews the taU 
of their country, and bespake from lacy and absurdity of their ai]|;iimcBtS' 
whence they came as presents, to re« against it. ,^ 
Arsh their counsers memory con- m^ttnking caOMfiOM.^ HireoinSy 
ccrning his Marxian clients, who were, from hircus, a goat, signifies stink- 
perhaps, plaintiff^ in the cause against ing, rammish, smelHng like a goat. 
the Umbri. The centurions, and the lower part • 

76. Because the pilchard^ ^ Be- of the Roman soldiery, were very 
cause a second jar of pickled herrings, slovenly, fseldom pulled oS their 
or pilchards, was sent, before the clothes, and wore their beards, which 
first that had been sent was all used. they n^lected ; so that, by the nu- 

What fish the maena was is not tiness of their persons, they smelt 

certain, but something, we may sup- rank like goats, 

pose, of the herring, pilchard, or an- Persius makes one of these the 

chovy kind, which was pickled, and spokesman, by which he means, 

put up in jars. doubtless, to r^ect on the opponents. 

The Stoics M'ere no friends to the as if none could be of their party but 

lawyers ; not that they condemned such a low, dirty, ignorant ftiiow as 

the profession itself, but because it in- this. 

duced men to sell their voices, in or- 78. " What I knomC^ ^1 The 
der to gratify their covetous desire of foundation of all contempt of know- 
gain, which, by the way, could not be ledge is self-suffldency. 
very considerable, if it consisted only I know enough to answer my piu^ 
in such fees as are above mentioned, pose, says the centurion ; I doD*t 
Comp. Juv. sat. vii. 106>21. want to be wiser. 

However, Persius makes his philo- 79. •• ArcetUat.'*^] An iEoltan by 

sopher, in his discourse to his pupils, birth, and scholar to Polemon ; al^- 

take an opportunity of ridiculing the terwards he came to Athens, and 

lawyers, with no little contempt and joined himself to Ccantor, and*be- 

scverity, by telling tlie young men, cam« thefioiiDdcr of an academy* He 
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And pepper, and gammons of bacon, the monuments of a 

Marsian client, 75 

And because the pilchard has not yet failed from the first 

jar. 
Here some one, of the rank race of centurions, 
May say ; ^* What I know is enough for me. I do not care 
<< To be what Arcesilas was, and the wretched Solons, 
*', With the head awry, and fixing the eyes on the ground, 
<< When murmurs with themselves, and mad silence they 

** are gnawing, 81 

<^ And wonls are weighed with a stretched-out lip, 
'* Meditating the dreams of an old sick man— -that nothing 

" can 
^^ Be prodticedjrom nothings nothing can he returned into 

** nothing. 

opposed Zmo*B opinions, w^ held, made Uiom who saw Uiem take Uiem 

that nothing could be certainly for madmen, for they appeared like 

known. melancholy mad. Perhaps rabiosa 

Persius, probably, who was a Stoic, silentia may allude to the notion of 

means here to give him a rub, by mad-dogs, who are supposed never to 

supposing this ignorant centurion to bark, 
mention him as a great man. 82. ** Words are weighedt** 4t*] 

— *' Wretdicd SoUmt,"*] Sok>n was Trutinantur — metaph. from w^;h* 

one of the wise men of Greece, and ing in scales : so these philosophers 

the great lawgiver at Athens. appear to be balancing, I. e. deeply 

I would not give a farthing, says considering, their words, with the lip 

the centurion, to be such a philooo- pouted out ; an action frequenUy 

pber as Arcesilas, or as wise as So- seen in deep thought. 
Ion, who was always making himself 83. ** Mediating the dreamt^^ {«.) 

miserable with labour and study, or Sick men*s dreams are proverbial for 

indeed as any such people as Solon thoughts which are rambling and in- 

was — (SoloncH.) coherent ; as such the centurion re- 

80. ** Head axpryJ*^'} An action presents the thoughu and researches 

which the philosophers much used, of these philosophers: of this he gives 

as having the appearance of modesty an instance — 

and subjection. See Hon. sat. v. lib. 8SLi. ** NoUiing can he produced^ 

ii. L 92. ^c] q. d. Ex nihik) nil fit. This was 

80. *' Fixing the eyes on the looked on as an axiom among many 
groMfui.**] As in deep thought. of the ancient philosophers, and so 

Figentes lumine tenram. HypaU taken for granted, that the centurion 

lage — for figentes lumina in terram. Is here supposed to deride those, who 

81. '* Murmurs with ihemsehesJ**] took the pains to get at it by studjr» 
Persons in deep meditation are apt as much as we slK>uld do a man who 
sometimes to be mattering to them* should labour hard to find out that 
selves. two and two make four. 

— •• Mad silence,''* jr.] They ob- But we are Uught, that God made 

served a silence, which, being attend- the world out of matter, which had 

ed with reclining the head, fixing no existence till he created it, ooo« 

their eyes on the ground, and only trary to the blind and athetstioal no- 

now and then interrupted by a mut* tion of the eternity of the worid, or 

tering between the teeth, as if they of the world*s being God, as tlK Stoics 

were gnawing or eating thoir words, and others taught. 
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<* Hoc est, quod polles ! cur quis non prandeat, hoc est T 
Hb populus hdet ; multumque torosa juventHS 86 

Ingemmat tremulos, naso criqMmte, cachinnos. 

Inspice ; nescio quid trepidat mihi pectus, eC aegris 
Fauciuus exsuperat gravis halitus ; inspice sodes. 
Qui dicit medico ; jussus requiescere, postquam 90 

Tertia compositas vidit nox currere venas, 
De majore domo, uiodice sitente li^nfi, 
Lenia loturo sibi Surrentina roffavit ' 
*' Heus, bone, tu palles.'" Nihil est. ** Vidcas tamen istud, 
** Quicquid id est : surgit tacite tibi lutea pcllia.^ 9o 

At tu deterius palles ; ne sis mihi tutor ; 
Jampridcm hunc sepeli : tu restas ? ^^ Perge, taceba^ 

85. " Is this vchat you study j^**] — should reject and ridknile Uieadrkcof 
PaUes — lit. art pale, ijee note on sat. a physician, even act against it, and 
i 1. 121. thus at last destroy himseUL The 

'^Should not dine,** I Is it for this qui, L 90, is a relati>« withcxit an 

that you philosophers half-starve your- antecedent, but may be supplied 

selves with fasting, Uiat 3'our heads thus— 

may be clear. Let us suppose a man, who fiocBng 

Mente uti rcctc non possumus himself ill, says to a physician, ** Pray 

multo cibo ct potione compIetL Cic. '* doctor, feel my pube, observe my 

Tusc. QusroL a. Quis for ahquis— ** case, examine what m the matter 

lit. some one. ** with me.**— Inspice. 

86. The people laugh at Mi«.] At _•• / kntrw mi w^y,** {«.} I don*t 
these words the people, who are the know how or what it is, but 1 ftad 
supposed hearers of this centurion, an unusual fluttering of my beavt. 
burst into a horse-laugh. 89. ** Heavy hreilh atetrnds.**] I 

~^The braxmy youths «J*c.] The feci an heaviness and opprenioo of 

stout, brawny young fellows, the sol- breath, a difficulty of breathing; 

diers who stood around, were highly which seems here meant, as quickness 

delighted with the centurion's jokes of pulse and difficulty of breathii^ 

upon the philosophers, and witit re- are usuul symptoms of feverish oom« 

|)eated loud laughter proclaimed their plaints, especially of the inflamma* 

liighest approbation. tory kind ; also a fetid smell of the 

87. Tremulous loud lauf^hs.l Ca- breath, which gravis also denotes, 
chinnus signities a loud laugh, parti- -^*' Inspect^ I P'^oy yotu*'] Feeling 
cularly in derision or scorn— tremulos himself ill, and not knovring bow it 
denotes the trembling or shaking of may end, he is very earnest for the 
the voice in laughter, as ha ! ha ! ha ! physician*s advice, and again Ufgea 

— Wrinkling nose,] In laughter the his requefvt. 
nose is drawn up in wrinkles. See So would it be with regard to phi- 
sat. L 1. 38, note. losophy ; if men felt, as they ought, 

88. ** Inspect,^* fc] The philoso- the disorders of their mind, and 
pber having ended the supposed dreaded the consequences, they would 
speech of the centurion again«»t the not despise philosophy, whidi is the 
study of philosophy, now relates a great healer of the distempered mind, 
story, by way of answer, in order to but apply to it as eamesUy as this 
shew, that a man who rejects and sick man to the physician, 
ridicules the principles of philosophy, 90. Ordered to rest-] Being ordered 
which are to heal the disorders of the by the physician to go to bed, and 
mind, acts as fatal a part, as he who, keep himself quicU 

with a fat«l distemper in his body. 90-1. Jftcr • third ni^t,] The 
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*^ Is this what you study ? Is it thb why one should not 
" dine ?"" 86 

The people laugh at this, and much the brawny youth 
Redoubles the tremulous loud lauffbs with wrinkling nose. 
** Inspect : I know not, why my oreast trembles, and fiom 
" my ack 
" Jaws heavy breath abounds : inspect, I pray you***— 
Who says to a physician ; — ^being ordered to rest— after 90 
A third night hath seen his veins to run composed. 
From a greater house, in a flagon moderately thirsting. 
He has asked for himself, about to bathe, mild Surrentine. 
Ho ! good man, you are pale.*" ^' It *is nothing.^ ** But 
have an eye to it, 
** Whatever it is ; your yellow skin silently rises."— 05 
" But you are pale— worse than I — do not be a tutor to me, 
*' I have long since buried him, do you remidn ?**—*< Go on 
«— I wUlbe sUent." 

patient, after about three days ob- M. <* Ho ! goodnuM^^ S[cA Awajr, 
servance of the dOctor*s prescription, after an hearty meal, with hit beOy 
finds hiA fever gone, the symptoms ftill of wine and victuals (L 9S.) he 
vanished, and his pulse quite com- goes to the baths, where his physician 
posed and calm. As soon as he finds happening to meet him, acooets him 
this, he forgets his physician, and his with a friendly concern, and mentions 
danger, and falls to eating and drink- to him some symptoms, which ap- 
ing again as usuaL peared as if he had a dropsy* 

92. Greater hou*e,'\ He sends to — ** You are pak*^^ Says the phy- 

some rich friend, or neighbour, for sician ; you look ilL 

some surrentine wine ; which was a _** It it nothinff,**] O, says the 

small wine, not apt to aAsct the head, spark, I am very well— .nothing ails 

as Pliny olMerves : me. 

Surrentina vina caput ntm teneut, — -*' Hate an eyr,** f c] Sayvthe 

Plix. xxiiL c. !• physician — be it what it may that 

therefore, drunk in a small quantity, may occasion such a paleness, I 

might not have been hurtful ; espe- m'ouM have you take care of it in 

cially as this kind of wine was very time. 

old, and therefore very soft and mild, 95. '< YeUow skin,^ ^c.'] Lutea 

before it was drunk. pellis— 4he skin of a yellow cast, like 



Jlagon moderaUl(f iJiirtting.^ -the yellow-jaundice, which often pce- 

Persons who thirst but little, drink cedes a dro^»y. 

but little ; this idea seems to be used — *' SUenUy H«f«.*'] Tadte— insen- 

here, metaphorically, to denote a fla* sibly, by tittle and little, though you 

gon that did not require much to fill may not perceive it— ^quasi senrimy 

'it— .i. e. a moderate sized ilagon, but rises, swells. 

yet holding enough to hurt a man re- 96. ** You are pale,'** j'c] Says the 

covering from sickness, if drunk all spark, in a huflT, to the physician ; 

at one meal, and particularly before you are paler than I am— pray look 

bathing, as seems to be the case here, to yourself. 

93b About to hathcj Intending to — '« DonU he a tutor.**] •* Do not 

bath,e, which, after much eating and ■** give yourself airs, as if you were 

drinking, was reckoned very un- ** my guardian, and had authority 

wholesome. Comp. Juv* sat. i L '* over me.** 

128i-dQi 97. •* Ihttot hug tineef** ^.] ** 1% 
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Turgidus hic epulis, atque albo ventre lavatur ; 
Culture sulphureas lente exhalante mephites. 
Sed tremor inter vina subit^'calidumque triental 100 

Bxcutit e manibus : dentes crepuere retecti ; 
Uncta cadunt laxis tunc pulmentaria labria : 
Hinc tuba, candelse. Tandemque beatulus alto 
Compositus lecto, craausque lutatus amomis^ 
In portam ri^dos calces extendit At ilium 105 

Hesterni capite induto subiere Quirites. 

Tange, miser, venas ; et pone in pectore dextram : 
Nil calet hic Summosque pedes attinge, manusque: 
Non frigen t v isa est si forte pecunia, sive 

** iB a greet whik since I buried my 168. thermanun calices. As also after 

** tutor.** bathing they sometimes drank very 

97. ** Do you remain 9"] ** Do you hard. See my note on Juv. ubi supr. 
** presume to take his place ?** '^Trientd.] A little vessel* which 

** Go on — ru he nlent,^''] *' Opray,** was a third part of a larger, and held 

replies the physician, ** go on your about a gill ; this he has in his hand 

** own way — I shall say no more.** full of warm wine, but it is shook out 

96. Tur^ with dainties,] Having of his hand by the trembling with 

Kis stomach and bowels full of meat which he is seized, 
•nd drink. 101. Hit uncovered teeth, |«.J His 

*mmA white heBy.] When the liver* foce being convulsed, the lips are 

cr spleen, is distempered, as in the drawn asunder, and discover his teeth, 

dropsy, and the chyle is not turned which grind or gnash— thisis frequent 

into blood, it circulates in the veins In convulsion-fits, 
and small vessels of the skin, and 102. Greasy sonptt ^c,\ Pulmen* 

l^es the whole body a white or pallid tarium, chopped meat, with pottage 

appearance. Thus Hor. lib. ii. ode ii. or broth—- Aimsw. which undigested 

Creteitindulgens sihidir us hydrops t meat, vomited up, resembles. He 

Nee sitim peUit, nisi causa morbi was seized with a violent vomiting* 

Fugerit venis, et aquosus albo and brought up all the dainties which 

Corjore languor* he had filled his stomach with before 

-^« iHHthed,] i. e. He persists in he went into the bath, 
going into the bath in this manner, ^.-From h is loose lips.] Hippocrat. 

notwithstanding the warning which in Prognostic says, that, when the 

had been given him. lips appear loose and hanging down* 

99. His throat slowly exhaling^ S[c.J it is a deadly sign. 

The fumes of the meat and drink 103. Hence the trumpet.] Of this 

ascend out of the stomach into the intemperance he dies. The funerals 

throat, from whence they leisurely of the rich were attended with trum- 

discharge themselves in filthy steams, pets and lights..the poor had only 

Mephitis signifies a stink, particularly tibi&e, small pipes which played on the 

a damp, or strong' sulphurous smell occasion. 

arising from corrupted water. See ~^This happy fiUow,] Beatulus-* 

jEn. viL 1. 84. Mephitis was a name dim. from beatus, happy. Iron. 
of Juno, because she was supposed to 103-4. On an high hed^ ^c.] Laid 

preside over stinking exhalations. on an high bier. Compositus here 

100. ^ trtrnbling comes on, ^c] seems to express what we mean by 
The riotous and gluttonous used to laying out a corpse. 

bathe after supper, and in the going 1(^ Daubed over, j^.J After 

in, and in the bath itself, they drank washing the corpse with water, they 

large draughts of hot wine, to^iro- anointed J t with perfumed ointment* 

duce sweat. Hence Jw. sat. viiL L of which the amomum, an aromatic 
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He, turgid with dainties, and with a white belly is bathed. 

His throat slowly exhaling sulphureous stenches ; 

But a trembling comes on whust at his wine, and the warm 

triental 100 

He shakes out of his hands ; his uncovered teeth crashed. 
Then the greasy soups fall from hb loose lips : 
Hence the trumpet, the candles : and, at last, this happy 

fellow, on an hiffh 
Bed laid, and daubed over with thick ointments. 
Extends his rimd heels towards the door : but him 105 
The hesternal Komans, witlucovered head, sustained. 
*' Touch, wretch, my veins, and put your right hand on 

** my breast : 
*' Nothing is hot here : and touch the extremes of my feet 

^^ and hands : 
•* They are not cold."—" If haply money be seen, or 

tlurub, whkh grew in Annei^ ftir. 107. " Tonch, wrfUh^ my trfifj;^] 

nished Uie chief ingredient. The It is rery evident, from the four last 

amomum was used li embalming, lines, that the case, which the x>hilo- 

Hencemomy or mummy. See Aiksw. sopher has put, is to be taken in an 

105. Hit rigid heeli, 4^] The Ro- allegorical sense ; and that, by the 
• mans always carried the dead heels conduct of the wretched hbertine, 

foremost, noting thereby their last who rejected his physidan^s advice, 

and final departure from their house, and proceeded in his absurd courses. 

Rigid — t. f. stiir with death. till he fixed a disorder upon hfan 

106. Hesternal Romant.'\ See Juv. which brought him to the grave, he 
sat. ilL 6C, note. When a person of meant to represent the conduct of 
consequence died, all the slaves which those who despised the philosophers, 
he had made free in his life-time at- those physicians of the mind, and set 
tended the ftineral; some bore the at nought the precepts which they 
corpse, (subiere — put themselves un- taught, till, by a continuance in their 
der the bier,) others walked in pro- vices, their case became desperate, 
cession. These, being freedmen, were and ended in their destruction, 
reckoned among the Roman citixens ; However, the opponent is supposed 
but they were looked on in a mean to understand what the philosopher 
light, and were contemptuously called said, in his story of the libertine, in a 
hestemi, Romans of yesterday — L r. mere literal and gross sense, and 
citizens whose dignity was of very is therefore represented as sayiim, 
short standing. Thus the first gentle- *' What*s all this to the purpose ? 
roan or nobleman of his family was *' What is this to me ? I am not sick 
called novus homo. So we, in con- *' — I don*t want a physician— try* 
tradistinction to families which are ** feel my pulse.** 

dd, and have been long dignified, say, > — " On my hreatU^] To feel the 

of some femily lately ennobled, that regular pulsation of my heart, 

it is a family of yesterday. 108. " Nothing it hot Arrf."]— 

106. Covered head,] Wearing the There is no sign of any feverish 

pUeus, or cap, which was the signal heat. 

of liberty. Servum ad pileum vocare, — " Touch the extremal 4^^]'— 

signified to give a slave his liberty. You will find there the natural heat ; 

which they did among the Romans, no coldness as in the feet and hands 

by first shaving his head, and then of a dving man. 

putting a cap upon it. Aivsw. 109. " if hafly money he «cr«i.**] 
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Candida vicim subrisit moUe puella ; 110 

Cor tibi rite salit ? Pomtum est algente catino 
Durum olus ; et populi cribro decussa farina : 
Tentemus fauces. Tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Putre, quod baud deoeat plebeid radere betd. 

Alges, cum excusat membris timor albus aristas: 115 
Nunc, face supposit^ fervesdt sanguis, et ir& 
Scintillant ocmi : dicisque, facisque, quod ipse 
Non sani esse hominis, non sanus juret Orestes. 

Here Uie philosopher enlains him- bard, coarse, and txnsavouiy htA, 

aelft and «eem8 to say, *< I grant that Axksw. Put here; by meton. for 

your bodily health Is good, but how any kind of ordinary harsh food. 

U your mind ? does not this labour If 3'ou found this to be the case^ 

under the diseases of covetousness, you may be certain that you have a 

fleshly lust, intemperance, fear, and luxurious appetite, 

anger? As a proof of this, let me 115. When xehUe fcar^ ^c] You 

ask you, if a large sum of money said that^vou had no cold m the ex* 

comes in view, or your neighbour's tremes or^your feet and hands-^ut 

handsome daughter should sn^eupdii^ how is it with you when you shudder 

you, does your heart move calmly as with fear ? The Stoics were great ad* 

it ought, do you feel no desire of pos- v^pates Ibr apathy, or freedom fhxn 

seadng either ?*' all passions, fear among the rest. 

111. " There it placed,,'* i^'^ Wl^te fear, so called from the pale- 

What think you of a vile dish of hard, nesfe of countenance that attends iu 

half-boiled cabbage, or coleworts, and ^-^Rous^d i/te briitlet.] Arista s^gni- 

coarse bread, such as the common fies an ear of com, or the beard of 

people eat. Farina is liL meal or com. Sometimes, 1^ catachresis, an 

ilour ; here, by meton. the bread it- hair or bristle, which is often said to 

self which is made of it. Shaken stand an end when people ar« in a 

through the sieve of the people«>». c fright. 

of the poorer sort, who used coarse 116. Now teith a U)rcfit j[^.] He 

sieves, which let more of the bran now charges him with the disease of 

and husks through, and therefore violent anger, the blood set on fire, as 

their bread was coarser than that of if a burning torch were applied, and 

the gentry. eyes sparkling and flashing fire as it 

113. Try your javs,} Whether were. In this situation, says he, you 

they can devour such coarse fare, or say and do things, that even Orestes 

whether you would not find yourself himself, mad as he was, would swear 

as unable to chew, or swallow it, as were the words and actions of a per* 

if you hod a sore and putrid ulcer son out of his senses. So that« 

lurking in your mouth, too tender though you may think you are well* 

for such coarse food, and which it because you find no feverish heat In 

would not be at all fitting to injure, your body, yet you are troubled with 

by scratching, or nibbing against it a fever of the mind every time yoa 

with vulgar food. are angry. Therefore in this, as well 

Hi, Beet.] Bctst-^ome sort of as with regard to the diseases of covet* 
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" The fair girl of your neighbour smile gently, 110 

" Does your heart leap aright ? — there is placed in a cold 

« dish 
*^ An hard cabbage, and flour shaken through the sieve of 

" the people : 
** Let us try your iaws : a putrid ulcer lies hid in your 

**^ tender mouth, 
" Which it would be hardly becoming to scratch \rith a 

^* plebeian beet. 
" You are cold, when white fear has roused the bristles 

" on your limbs : 116 

** Now, with a torch put under, your blood grows hot, and 

** with anger • 
*^ Your eyes sparkle, and you do and say, what, Orestes 

** himself 
^^ Not in his sound mind, would swear was not the part of 

** a man in hb right senses.^ 

ousness, lust, luzuryt ttid fear, which tor marrying Hermione, who had 

are all within you, you as much been promised to him by her fathei 

stand in need of a physician for your Menelaus. Apollo sent furies to 

mind, as the poor wretch whom I haunt him for the profanation of his 

have been speaking of, stood in need temple» and forced him to expiate his 

of a physician for his body ; nor did crimes at the altar of Diana Taurica. 

he act more oppositely to the dictates See Hon. sat. iiL lib. ii. 1. 133, et 

of sound reason by despising his phy-^ seq. in which satire Horace, with a 

sidan, and rejecting his remedies for' degree of humour and raillery pecu« 

hid bodily complaints, than you do, liar to himself, exposes the doctrine 

by despising the philosophers, and re- of the Stoic philosophers, which was» 

jecting their precepts, which are the that all mankind were madmen and 

only remedies for the disorders of the fools, except those of their own sect ; 

mind. this he, with infinite humour and ad- 

Thus the philosopher is supposed dress, turns upon themselves, and na- 

to conclude his discourse with bis op- turally concludes, upon their own 

ponent, leaving an useful lesson on premises, that they were greater fools 

the minds of his idle and lazy pupils, than the rest of the world, 

who neglected their studies to indulge The Stoics wei-e a proud, harsht 

in sloth and luxury, not considering severe, and sour sect, in many partis 

the fatal distempers of their minds, culars not very different from ihe Cy- 

which, if neglected, must end in their nic?. The reader may find an in- 

destruction. structive account of their principles, 

117. OretUt.] Was the son of doctrines, and practices, as well as an 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. lie edifying use made of them, in that 
slew his own mother, and iEgysthus, masterly performance of Dr. Leland, 
her adulterer, who had murdered his entitled, ** The Advantage m\d Ne- 
ither. He killed Pyrrhus, the son '*ccssity of the Christian Revelation,** 
of Acbilles, in the temple of Apollo vol. ii. p. 140-22a 
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ABGUMSKT. 

This Satire is JusOjf etteemed the best q/^tke sij^^—Ii am^ 
Mts tf three parts : in ihe first qf which the Foet higUy 
praises Jmutus Cormttta^ who had beem his precemtOTy 
and recommends other ffoung men to his care^^^ln the 
second party he blames the tdlmuss and sloth cfyostmg 
men^ and exhorts them to JbUow after the liberty and 

Pebsius. VATIBUS hic mos est» centum sibi poeoere 
Toces, 
Centum ora, et linguas optare in carmina eoitum : 
Fabula seu moesto ponatur hianda tragoedo, 
Vulnera seu Parthi ducentis ab inguine fenrum. 

CoBNUTUs. Quorsum h«c ? aut quantas robusti carminia 
offas 5 

Ingeris, ut par sit centeno gutture niti ? 
Grande locuturi, nebulas Helioone legunto : 
Si quibus aut Prognes, aut si quibus oUa Thyests 

Line I. A custom, jr.] Of epfe and langunge mfght be anplified audi 

poet«, and sometimes of orators, to extendi, ^cqnately to the greatocM 

adopt this idea. and variety of thor sobjccta. 

HoM. II. ii. for instance : S. Whether a flMe.] The tul^eet 

ir^ fAoi hum fxn yXnijjaif hxa h or story on which they write la called 

.it e'^^'-'^""-''^' •"'''"• the7^;Te'^fr:^yfJiI;:ct^^^ 

And. QuinL ad. fin. DecL vL Uni- *^J ^ ,^^i^ "^ ^^""JH^ ^^ 
rersorum vatum. scriptorumque ora ^*" ?^ the Romans with the Parthi- 

consentlant, vincet tkmen ifes ista *"»• '" ^'*^ ^* >**^' "^^ ^'«'- 
mille linguas, Ac ^^^ , . ,. , .^ , 

^Ah hundred voices.] Alluding AutMtiituequoducnbertvulnerm 

perhaps to the reftponses of the Sibyl Parthi. 

Hvira. .Bn. vL 1.43.4. , ^ HOH. sat u lib. i»,l. 1^ 

AdUu* centum, ortia centum, ^J' ^St^^^'"'^ When:fbrc the^ 

Unde ruunt toiidem voces resfonsa ^^^^ >1 Quor8um--to what end, 

* Sibvlke purpose, or mtent* do you mention 

2. For ^rses.] i. e. That, when these Uiings, as if you were tithing 

Ihey compote their verses, their style w«m «» youraelf ? 
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enfranchhemeni of the mtfuL^^Thirdlyf he ehews where' 
in true liberty consiste^ and asserts that doctrine of the 
Stoicsy that *^ a wise man only is Jree ;^ and wot a 
slavery to xnce is the most miserable ofaU. 
The Satire begins in thejbrm qfa dialogue between Persius 
and Comutus. 

Persius. THISIi a custom with poets, to ask for them* 

selves an hundred voices, 
And to wish for an hundred mouths, and an hundred 

tongues for their verses : 
Whether a fable be proposed to be bawled out by the sad 

tragedian ; 
Or the wounds of a Parthian drawing the sword from his 

groin. 
CoBNUTus. Wherefore these things ? or how great pieces 

of robust verse 5 

Dost thou thrust in, that it should be meet to strive with an 

hundred throats ? 
Let those who are about to speak something great, gather 

clouds in Helicon, 
If to any either the pot of Progne, or if to any that of 

Thymes 

— How threat pieces f j[c'\ Met^h* the sacred top, aod whicfa teem, no 

from a person who puti large lumps doubt, with poetical rapture, 
or pieces of meat into his mouth, Ug 8. 2%e pot of Progne^ jfc;] I. e. If 

enough to require a number of throats any shall have his imaginatkm warm* 

to swallow them. ed with the feasts of Progne and 

'- q, d. What great and hi^ heroics Thyestes, 6o as to write upon them, 
art thou setting about, wBcb thou Progne was the wifieofTereus,kiag 

canst think equal to such a wish, in of Thnice : Tereus fell in knre with 

order to eniUile thee to do them Philomela, sister to Progne, ravished 

justice ? her, aod eut out her tongue. In re- 

7. Gather chudt in HelkonJJ Let venge Progne killed Itys, her own son 

them go to mount Helicon, (see ante, by Tereus, and served him up at a 

the Prologue, 1. 1, note,) and there feast to be eaten by his father, 
gather up the roiHs whkh hang over m^Thyettct ] Atreus, king of My« 
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Fervebit, saepe insulso coenanda Glyconi. 

Tu ncque anhelanti, coquitiir dum massa camino, 10 

Folle prcmis ventos : nee, clauso murmure raucus, 

Nescio quid tecum grave cornicaris inepte : 

Ncc scloppo tumidas intendis rumpere buccas. 

Verba togse sequeris, junctura callidus acri, 

Ore teres modicb, pallentes radere mores 15 

Doctus, et ingenuo culpam defigere luda 

Hinc trahc quae dicus : mcnsasque relinque Mycenis 

Cum capite et pcdibus ; plcbeiaque prandia noris. 

Peas. Non cquidem hoc studeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 

ccnae, banislied his brother Thjostes, cution used by thefustUD poets of one 

for defiling his wife iErope : after- day. 

wards, reculling him, invited him to Ccu'nutuft praises Persi us in a three- 

abanquet, ordered the children he had fcrfd view. Ist. As not beating Ins 

by her to be dressed und set before imagination with high and diflkult 

him on a table. subjects. 2dly. As not afflscting to 

9. Often to be iupped on hy fwhsh be mediating and murmuring witb- 
G/ycoN.] He was some wretched tra- in himsetf, t» if he ivouki be thought 
gedian of those times, who acted the to be producing some great perfor- 
parts of Tereus and Thyestes, and, mance. Sdly. As in the repetition of 
accordingly, represented both of them his verses avoiding all bombastfc ut- 
as eating their children. tcrance. 

10. Thou neitheit while Vtc fnau, li. Words (f the govn."] Tojga U 
jr*l Afctaph. from smiths beating often used to signiiy p ea ce. C edant 
iron in furnaces, where the fire is kept arma togae. Cic— /or, in done of 
up to a great heat by the blowing ^ith peace, the Romans wore mily the 
bellows, in order to render the iron toga, or gown ; in time of war, the 
ductile, and easily formed into what toga was thrown aside for the s^gums 
shape they pleuse. or soldier*8 cloak. 

q, d. You, says Cornutus, are not Cornutus here means to say, that 

forging in your brain hard and diffl- Persius did not write of wars and 

cult subjects, and blowing up your bloodshed, but confined himself to 

imagination, to form them into sul)* sabjects of conunon life, such as passr 

lime poems. Sec Hon. lib. i. srt. iv. ed daily among the people, and made 

I. 19--21, use of plahi words suited to Ui 

11. Nor hoiinct lj[r.'\ Nor do you matter. 

fooluihiy prate, like the hoarse croak- — Cunninp in sharp eomj/ositicm,] 
ing of a crow, with an inward kind Ac\itc and ingenious i0 a neat 



of murmer to yourself, as if you were position of verse. MeUqpb. fVom those 

muttering something you think vciy who work in marble, who so ezactijr 

grand and noble. See sat. iiL I. 81, join their pieces together, and polish 

and note. them so neatly, that the joints can't 

13. Tumid checks, ^-c] Scloppua be perceived. See sat. L I. 61, note, 

is a sound made with puffing the 13, Smooth wit/itnader^ielnngtiagcS\ 

cheeks, and then forcing the air out Teres sigqifies smooth, even; alsoac*, 

suddenly by striking them together curate, Mact. Modico ore — ^with a 

with the hands. _ moderate, modest language, or style 

9; d. Nor do you, when you repeat of writing, neither rising above, nor 

your verses, appear as if you were sinking below' the subject, nor flying 

making a noise like that of cheeks out into that extravagance of expres- 

pufTed up almost to bursting, and then sion, so much then in vogue. See sat. 

suddenly stricken together, like the L 1. 95-09. 

swelling and bombast method of ek)« — To Mu] Radere, lit. signite 
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Shall be hot, often to be supped on by foolish Glycon. 
Thou neither, while the mass is heated in the furnace, 10 
Fressest the wind with breathing bellows ; nor hoarse, with 

close murmur. 
Foolishly croakest I know not what weighty matter -with 

thyself : 
Nor intendcst to break thy tumid cheeks with a puff. 
You follow the words ^ the gown, cunning in sharp com* 

position. 
Smooth with moderate language, to lash vicious manners 
Skilled, and to mark a crime with ingenuous sport. 16 

Hence draw what you may say : and leave the tables at 

Mycenas, 
With the head and feet, and know plebeian dinners. 
Feus. I do not indeed desire this, that with empty 

trifles my 

to scratch, of scrape up, or rub John Hanvil, a monk of St Al- 

against; here» by meton. to lash or ban*8, about the year 1190, thus 

chastise. When a satirist does this writes on the different merits of Ho* 

eflDsctually, the guilty turn pole at his race and Persius : 

reproof: for paleness is the eff^sd aC Persius in pelago Flacci dccurrUt 

fear ; and fear, of conscious giiilt.«» et audet 

Hence Hon. epist. L h'b. L 1. fi), 1. Mendicasse stylum Saiirce, serraque 

I Hie mums aheneus esto, cruentus 

Nil coHscire sibi, nuUA paUescere Rodit, et ignorat policntem pectora 

cnlpSL li?nam, 

— -Firioaw manners.] Pallentes 17. Ileftcc draw t^c] From hence, 

mo rcft I, l it. manners turning. pale — i. e. from the vices of mankind, se- 

the efl^ for the cause. Meton. See lect the subjects of your writings, 

the last note. — Leave the tables^ j^c] Leave the 

16. Mark a crime with ingenuous tragical banquet of Thyestes at My« 

sport] Defigere — metaph. from fia* cenx for others to write on— trouble 

ing a dagger, or critical mark, against not yourself about such subjects, 

any word or sentence, either to be IS. With the head asS Jhet.\^ 

corrected as faulty, or struck out as Atreus reserved the heads, feet, and 

superfluous. This the Greeks called hands of the children ; which after 

xf m iVy niWvf compuDgere, confo- •"PPO" he shewed to his brother Thy- 

dere, or the like. «»^» «*»« ^^ n«(|ht know whose flesh 

So Persius is said to stigmatize, or he had been feaeting upon, 

mark down, a crime with ingniiious -~Know plebeian dinners.] Ao* 

sport—I. e. with well-bred rafllay, quaint yourself only with the enormi- 

in order to iu correction; to fix a **" ^^^ P««» » conunon Ufe— n^ris 

mark against it. — quasi, fac noscas-Uet these be your 

QM_If this be not going rather too *»** ^o*" ^^^^ 

fkr i^ith regard to Persius, wlw seems 19. I do not indeed desire thU.}^ 

not much inclined to poUtencss, with P««ius here answers his preceptor 

respect to those whom he satirizes, ComutBi, and tells him, that In dole 

but rather treats them with severity no* ^«{ *n hundred tongues and 

and roughness ? voices, Ivorder to be writing vain and 

Horace indeed deserved such an highflown poems f Imt that he might 

account to be given of him. Comp. ^^^f «»?»■«»» Ckmiutus's worth, and 

satLLllS-U Wi sense of it. 
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Pagkia turgeMsat, dare pondus idoaea famo. M 

SecceCi loquimur: tibi nunc, hortante camoeni, 

Excutienda damuB praeoordia : qiumtaque noatne 

Pars taa ^t, Comute, animse, tibi, dulcti amke, 

Ostendisse juvat Pulsa, dignoscere cautus 

Quid solidum crepet, et picUe tectoria Uiiguae. £5 

His ego centenas ausim aepoBcere voces, 

Ut, quantum mihi te sinuoso in peflore fixi, 

Voce traham pur^ : totumque hoc verba resignentf 

Quod latet arcanfi non enarrabile fibHL 

Cum primum pavido custos mihi purpura cesnt^ 90 

BuUaque succinctis Liaribus donate pependit ; 
Cum blandi comites ; totaque impune Suburrft 
Permiut sparsLsse oculos jam candidus umbo ; 

Studeo signific?, literallv, to study, the real sentiments of the bout. See 

but also to apply the mind to, to care Matt, xziii. 27. 
lor a thing, to mind, to dexirc it. ^■^JPahUed tom^wtA PicUe linguc 

^-JSrnpfy trijlrs.] BuHutis (from —4. e, a toimie adoraed axkl gamith- 

hulla, a hubble of watci*) nugis — by cd with dismiulation— Tarnished over 

met. swelling lines* lofty worda, with &l8^ood. 

without sense, empty cxpre^ions..— „ 20, For 1he$e ikimgLX i. €, FmpeAj 

A1X8W. '^ diaclose my firicncbfaip wad grad- 

20l Fit to give weight {To tmoke^l tude to you, by drawiiy ibrth and 

1 e. Fit for nothing else but to give uttering what I fttl lor you* whom I 

an air of consequence and importance have fixed within the moat intimate 

to trifles, which, in reality, have no recesses of my breasL See Antsw. 

more substance in them than smoke. Sinuotuty No. 4b This aenae of the 

Kugis addcre podus. Hob. EpisL word seems metaphorical, mA to be 

YLh, i. epist xix. I. 4?. taken from what hath many fDmingi 

21. Secret wc sp.-aJcl You and T, and windings, and so difl&cult to fiml 

Comutus, are not now speaking to or trace ouL 

the multitude, but to each other in 28. With pure twice.] With the 

private, and therefore I will disclose utmost sincerity, pure from all guile, 
the sentiments of my heart. — Words may utueal.] Resigno is 

— T%c Muxc cihortittg,2 My Muse to open what is sealed, to unseal ; 

prompting and leading me to nn am- hence, met. to discover and declare^ 
pie diiiclosure of my thoughts, and to 29. Not to be told.] Hot fully to 

reveal how great a share you have in be expressed. 

my alTections — to do this is a pleasure — In my secret iuwards^l In the 

to myself. secret recesses of my heart and mind. 

* 25. What maij sound soM.^ Try Compi» sat. i. L 44. 
end examine me, knock at my breast; 3CX The guardian fuffkJJ The 

if you wish to know %i bother I am habit worn by younger noblemen 

sincere or not, hear how that sounds, was edged about with a border of 

Metaphor, from striking earthen ves- purple ; an ornament which had the 

sels with the knuckle, in order to try, repute of being sacred, and was 

bj the sound, whether th^ were therefore assigned to children as a sort 

solid or cracked. Sec sat iii L 21, 2, of preservative. Hence Persius calls 

and note. it custos purpura. 

— Tfu: coroeriHgt^ ^c,\ Tectorium — Fearful^] Which protected me 

—the plaster, parget, or rough -cast when a child, and when I was midcr 

of a wall, which conceals it : hence the fear and awe of a severe master* 
dissimulation, flattery, which cover ^^Yiclded,] Resigned its chaige. 
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Page should swell, fit to give weight to smoke. 5M) 

Secret we speak : to you now, the Muse exhorting, 
I eive my heart to be searched, and how great avart 
Of my soul, Comutus, is yours,, to you, my gcwe friend. 
It pleases me to have shewn : knock,, careful to discern 
What may sound solid, and the coverings of a painted 
t tongue. S^ 

For these things I wouUdare to n«|uire an hundred voices^ 
That, how much I ha;ve fixed you, m my inmost breast,. 
I may draw fibrtb with pui» v<Mce ; and all this, words may 

unseal, 
Which lies hid, not to be told, in my secret inwards. 

When first to fearful me the guardian purple yielded, 
And the bulla presented to the girt Lares nung up ; 31 
When kind oonpanions, and, with impunity, in the whole 

Suburra 
Now the white ahi^ permitted me to have thrown about 

my eyes, 

and gave place to Uie toga Tirina, or ** treated him with severity.** Ha 

manly gown. About the age of six* wat now a roan, and had done with 

teen ar seventeen they laid adde tha these. Of such a one Hobacs says* 

the praetexta, and put on the toga Imberbis juvenitt iaudem autotlM 

virilb, and were ranked with men. retnoio, ^c 

31. And the lmlku\ This was ano- Oe Art. Poet. I. 161.^ 

ther ornament worn by children; it And see Kgitnett, Antiq. p. 311, 

was worn hanging from the neck, or edit. 5. ITIS 

about the breast, and was made in the -./a the whok Suburra,] TYiis vi-bs 

shape of an heart, and hoUow within, a famous and populous) street in 

This they left off with the praetexta, Rome, where were numbers of bro- 

and consecrated to the household thels, the harlots from which walked 

gods, and hung up in honour to them, out by night, to the great miscliief of 

See Akt. Univ. Hist. vol. xi p. 299$ young m&OM Hefe, says Pernus, I 

note «. could ramble as I pleased, and fix my 

31. The girt Laret*] The images eyes where I plea^, and had nobody 
of the Lares, or houaehoH gods, were to call me to account, or punish me 
described in a sort of iiU^ry habit, for it. Juv. sat. iiL 1. 5. 

which hung ontheleftMttlder, with 33. The vhUe thkid, fc.] l^licn 

a lappet fetched under the other arm, the young men put on the toga virilis* 

brought over the breast, and tied in a they were presented with a white 

knoL The idea of this dress was first shiekl ; that is to say, a shield with 

taken from the Gabini, and called no engraving, device, or writing upon 

Cinctus Gabinus. See Aixaw. GabU it, but quite blank. This shiekl waa 

nnsf and Viro. ^n. vii. 612. and a token that they were now grown 

Servius's note there. up, and fit Ibr war. Its bdng blank, 

32. Kind companions,] A set of signified their not having yet achieved 
young fellows, who were my com- any warlike action worthy to- be. de- 
panions, and ready to join in any scribed, or recorded, upon it by a de* 
scheme of debauchery with me. I vice. 

cannot think that comites here is to So Vmo. Mn, ix. L 548. 

be understood of ** his schoolmasters, Jinte levii nudo, parmS^ue inghriuf 

*' or pedagogues, who now no longer alUi 
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Cumque iter amUguum est, et, vitie nescius, error 

Diducit trepidas raroosa in compita mentes ; 85 

Me tibi supposui : teneros tu sucipis annos, 

Socratioo, Oomute, sinu. Tunc tallere solers, 

Apponta intorto6 extendit repila mores ; 

£t premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat, 

Artificemque tuo ducit sub poUice vultum. 40 

Tecum etenim longos memini oonnnnere soles ; 

£t tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes. 

Unum opus, et requies pariter disponimus ambo : 

Atque verecunda laxamus seria mens&. 

Non equidem hoc dubites, ambonim foedere oerto 45 
Conscntirc dies, et ab uno sidere duci. 

When this shield was a passport to who taught Zcno the founder of the 

me, says Persius, to go where I plea- Stoic school ; so that the Stoic dogmas 

Md, without being molested by my might be said to be derived, origiMUy* 

old masters. fhmi Soctmtes, as from the Ibtmtain- 

34w When the jonrney Is doubtfuLl head. 

When the mind of a young man is 37. Dextrtmt to decetve^ 4^.J The 

doubting what road of life to take, application of your doctrine to my 

like a traveller who comes to where morals, which were depraved, and 

two ways meet, and can hardly deter* warped from the strict rule of rfgfat, 

mine which to pursue. first discovered this to me, and then 

.^And crror.^ So apt to beset corrected it ; but this jou ^M with ao 

Toung minds, and so easily to mislead much skill and address, that T grew 

them. almost insensibly reformed : ao gra- 

^^gnorant of lifc.\ Of the best dually were the aeveritieB of your 

purposes and ends of life, and wholly disdpline discovered to me, that I 

unknowing and ignorant of the was happily cheated, as it were, into 

world. reformation ; whereas, had you at 

35. Paris iigundn trroM'tngmiHdM.I first acquainted me with the whole at 

Divides the young and inexiKTtenccd once, I probably had rejected it, not 

minds of young men, fearing and only as displeasing, but as unattain- 

trembling between the choice of good ubie by one who thought as I then 

and evil, now on this side, now on did. 

that. 38. Applied mlir.] Metaph. from 

35. Branching cross'^niys.'} Com- mechanics, i^o, by a rule applied to 

}utum is a place where two or more the side of any thing, discover its 

w ays meet. The |X)el here alludes to being warped from a straight line, 

the Pythagorean letter Y. See sat. and set it right, 

iii. 1. 56. note. --^Jiei tijirs.'\ Lit. extends. Me> 

3G. 1 put myself uudtr you,\ Un- taph. from straitem'ng a twisted or 

der your care and instruction. entangled cord, by extending or 

— You undertake^ iju] You ad- stretching it ouL Intortos, lit. twist' 

mitted me under your discipline, in ed, entangled. 

order to season my mind with the 39. My viind h pressed Jty reasot^ 
moral philosophy of the Stoics: you ^r.] My mind and all its faculties 
not only received mo as a pupil, but were so overpowered (by the convic- 
took me to your l)osom with the aflTcc- tion of reason, that it strove to coin- 
lion of a {wrcnt. cidc with what I heard from you, 

Aniisthenes, the maiter of Dioge- and to be conquered by your wisdom. 

ncs," was a disciple of Socrates ; — Labours, j^»] TTie word labo- 

13i< -genes taught Cratcti the Thcbun, rat denotes the diiBeulties which lie 
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And when the journey is doubtful, and error, ignorant of 
life, 

Parts asunder trembling minds into the branching cross- 
ways, 85 

I put rajrself under yoa : you undertake my tender years, 

Comutus, with Socratic bosom. Then, dextrous to de* 
ceive. 

The applied rule rectifies my depraved morals. 

And my mind is pressed by reason, and labours to be 
overcome. 

And draws, under your thumb, an artifidal countenance. 

For I remember to consume with you long suns, 41 

And with you to pluck the first nights from feasts. 

One work and rest we both dispose together. 

And relax serious things with a modest table. 

Do not indeed doubt this, that, in a certain agreement. 

The days of both consent, and are derived firom one star. 46 

in the way of your minds to yield to an early hour, and being long at ta« 

instruction, and to subdue and cor* ble, we spent the first part of the 

roct their vicious habits and inclina- evening in philosophical converse^ 

tions. thus abridging the time of feastin|^' 

40. And draws, f c] Metaph. Ibr the sake of improvement, 
from an artist who draws forth, or O f the night 
forms, figures with his fingers, out of Have harrowed the Jtrtt houn, 
wax or day. Ducere is a word pecu* fiaHing with thee 

liar to the making of statues in marble On the choice dainties of philosophy, 

lUso. HOLTDAT. 

Vivos ducent de marmore vnUtts. 4S, One work and rest, fc] We, 

Mn. vL 848. both of us, disposed and divided our 

^^-An artl/kial countemanee.] Arti- hours of study, and our hours of rest 

ficcm, hypalhige, for artifid pollice. and refreshment, in a like manner to- 

Thc sense is— .My mind, by thee gether. 

gently and wisdy wrought upon, put 44w And relax serious things,"] Re* 

on that form and appearahce which Isxcd our minds from study, 

you wulied it should. The like — A modest tahk,\ With innocent 

thought occurs, Juv. saL vi\, L 237. mirth, as we sat at table, and with 

Erigite ut mores tentros cat foBlee frugal meals. 

dncut, ^5. Do not doubt this, f r.] Be* 

Ut si quis cerA vmhnmJUclt^^ yond a doubt, this strict union of our 

41. Consume long suns.] To have minds must be derived from an agree* 
passed many long days — soles, for ment in the time of pur nativity, be* 
dies. Mcton. ing born both under the same star. 

Sape tgo longos So Hob. lib. iL ode xvii. 1. 21-2. 

Cantando puerum memini mc con* Utrumque nostrum incredibiH modo 

derc soles. Consentit astrum. 

ViftO. ed. ix. 1. M-% llie ancients thought that the 

42. To pluck thejirst nights, f;c»\ minds of men were greatly influenced 
Deoerpere — metaph. from plucking by the planet which presided at their 
fruiu The first nights-*the first part birth ; and that those who were bom 
or beginning of nights ; we plucked, under the same planet, had the same 
<. e. we took away from the hours of dispositions and inclinations/ 
i'essting. — q. i. Instead of supping at 

3 B 
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Nostra vcl a^quaU suspendft tcmpora Libra 

Parca tcnax vcri ; seu nata fidelibus hora 

Dividit in Gcminos concordia fata duorum ; 

Saturniunquc graveui nostro Jove fraDfrimus una. 50 

Nc8cio quod certe est, quod me tibi temperat, astrum. 

Millc hominum species, et rerum discolor usus : 
Velio suum, cuique est ; nee voto vivitur und. 
Mercibus hie Italis mutat, sub sole reoenti, 
Rugosum piper, et pallentis grana cumini : 55 

Hie, satur, irriguo mavult turgescere somno; 
Hie canipo indulget : hunc alea decoquit :. illc 
III Venorem putfet. Sed cum lapidosa chiragra 
Frcgerit articulos, veteris ramalia fagi ; 
Tunc crassos transisse dies, lucemque palustrem^ 6ft 

47. Fait^ ieHOclout of truth,] Un- Quicquid ligat Saturniis, mIyU Ju- 
crrixig fate, ns wc say. piter. 

— S:txpcndtd our hnics.] Afetaph. The planet Saturn was reckoned t» 

from hailing thin^ on the Iwam of have a malign aspect ; the planet Ju- 

a balance, in order to weigh them. piter a mild and favourable one, and 

Fate weighed, with etpiul baloncey to counteract the former* 
our timc5, w hen Libra had the as- TV Jifvu impSo 

4Kndancy. Tntela Saiumo^ ufmlgens 

48. VvUh equal L\hra,^ A constel- Eripuii, 

lation into which the sun enters about HoA. ode xvu. WtKiLL 2?-^ 

the twentieth of September, deiicribed 51. / know moft jr.] I will not 

by u iKkir of Acales, the emblem of take upon me to be certain what star 

equity and justice. it was ; but that it proceeds trom the 

J'*cii.r trquata' gtniti.s nub pondere influence of some fHendly star or 

Lthrat, AIanil. lib. v. other, which presided at our natal 

Sru Libra, sat me Sctrpiuf asjficU hour, that we are one in heart and 

Fonnidohsits, jtarsi'u>Iii,tior sentiment, 1 am very clear. 

y^titu/h horir^ ^i*. Temperu literally signifies to tem* 

Hon lib. ii. ode xvii. I. 17-22. per, mix or mingle together. 

.^Framed for the faithful J 1 he 5i. There arc a ifwusand species^ 

pjirticular hour \\ h'ch pre: ides over ^r.j i. e. Diflercnt kinds of men, as 

iho fuithfiihiesix of triend.ship. to their dispositions and pursuits. 

40. Dividi* to the Tuiui, ty.\] The ^Dijjvrnit fiu\ j-r.] Discolor^ 

Ceroini, another constellation rcprc- iJlerally, of a diflTercnt colour. Their 

sen»cii 1^ two twin*>chilJrcn, under use of \>hat they possess dilTers as 

which i\hostK'\cr ^^e^c bom, were much as one colotH* from another; 

8upi)ONcd by the asin»logers to con- some, (as it follows in the next lines,) 

sent, very exactly, in their affections from avarice, trade to increase their 

and pursuits. Ftore ; others, through luxury and 

AldfTuttif erit Gt tniNii amor et eon- extravagance, squander K away. 

eordia dnphu. 53. I /at his trt/7.] Velle, i. c. vo- 

Mavil. lib. ii. luntas, a Grajcigm. Vivitur, impcrs. 

50. JJrrnl-y cjf. j Frangere and tem- See sat. iii. 20, note, 
pcrare wtrc used by the astrol(^rs, 54. The recent sun.l In the east, 
when the malignant aspect of one star where the sun first appears 
was corrected, and its influence pre- 55. Chaugfs, tjc.j Sail^ to the 
vented, by the power of some other East Indies, n here he barters the pro- 
propitious end benign phmet. duce of Italy for tlic produce of the 

Hence that a8troIi>gical axiom-— East. 
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Fate, tenacious of truth, either suspended our times 
With equal Libra ; or the hour, framed for the fidthf ul. 
Divides to the Twins the concordant fates of both ; 
And we together break ^evous Saturn with our Jupiter. 
I luiow not what star it is certainly which tempers me with 

you. 51 

Tliere are a thousand species of men, and a different use 

of things: 
Every one has his will, nor do they live with one wish. 
This man,^for Italian merchandizes under the recent sun, 
Changes the wrinkled pepper, and grains of pale cumin : 
Another, sated, haul rather swell up with moist sleep : 56 
Another indulges in the field ; another the die consumes ; 

another 
Is rotten for Venus: but when the stony gout 
Has broken his joints, the branches of the old beech. 
Then, that tbcir gross days have passed away, and the 

gloomy light, 60 

-^fVrinkkd pepper.] When the the gamester, by continual play, con* 

pepper is gathered, and dried in the sumes his aubstance. 

8un, the coat or outside shrivels up US* For Venus,] «. e. Ruins bis 

into wrinkles. health — is in a manner rotten-^by 

— Pale cumin.] The seed of an continual acts of lewdness and de- 
herb, which being infused into wiiie» bauchery. Putris means aJso wan* 
or other liquor, causes a paleness in ton« lascivious, 
those who drink it; it comes from Omrtrs iu Damallm pufre* depth 
Ethiopia. Probably it stands here for nrffl ocnlos, 
way Oriental aromatics. Hob. lib. i. ode xzxvi. L 17, 18. 

HoR. epiNt. xix. lib. i. 1. 17, 18, .—The stontf gout] So called from 

speaks of his imitators : its breeding chalk-stones in the joints, 

Qnod si when long afflicted with it. 

Pallerem easu, bibcrcnt c.rsangue 69. Broken his joints.] Destroyed 

cumiuum, the use of diem us much as if they 

56. Saleth] Satur — that has his had heen broken, and are so to aU 
belly full — glutted with eating and appearance. 

drinking. — Tfie brancJies^ ^c] Romalia 

^SveU up.] With fat. seared or dead boughs cut from a 

— Moist tleep.] Irriguus signifies tree, which may be looked upon, 

wet, moist, watered; al!K>, that water- from their withered and useless ap- 

eth. Here, metaplu from watering pearancc, as very strong emblems of 

plants, by which they increase and a gouty man*s limbs, the jouits of 

grow. So slc.-p ib to those wlio cat which are useless, and the flesh wi- 

niuch, and .>Icvp much; il makes thered away — (see sat. L 94. >—<so that 

Xhem grow, and increase iu bulk. they apixiar like the dead branches of 

57. Indulges in the Jit Id,] In the an old decayed becdi-tree. 

f }K)rlii arid exercises of the Campus 60. Gross days.] Craaaos the days 

MartiuK. Or {x^rbaps fi<;Id-sporls may which tliey have spent in gross sen- 
be under^tocd. Comp. lloa. ode i. suality, as well as in thick mental 
i. 3-6, and 1. So^ darkness and error. 

-—T/ic die consumes.] Is ruined by — Gkiomy /j^^| Palustrem— 4ne* 

jXaiiiing. "Decoquit — metaph. fiom taph. from the fogs which arise ia 

ituiiing away liquors ovtr a fire. So marshes and fenn^k- places, which ol^ 
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Et sibi jam sen vitam in^muere relictrai. 

At te nocturnis juvat impallesoere.chartig, 
CuUor enim juvenum, purmtas iosefis aures 
Fnige Cleanthea. Petite nine, javeiiefleqiee 8eacM}iB^ 
Fiaem animo eertum, iniseriaque viadca canis. fiff 

^ Cras hoc fiet.' Idem eras fiet. ' Quid ! quad AU^um 
< Nempe diem donas ?^ Sed cum lux altera Tenit, 
Jam cras hesternum consumpsimus : eoce aliud eras 
Egerit hos annos, et semper paulum erit ultra : 
Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone sub uno, 79 

Vertentem sese frustra sectabere canthum. 
Cum rota posterior curras, et in axe secuodo. 

scure the light* and involve those who falsehoods, and prgudlottt vWI which 

live in it, or near them, in unwhole- they were at first pnnnswul, bf fitar 

seme mists. Such is the situation of - wkw and weIl«appUed instnictiQn. 

those whose way of lifb is not only You fint teach them to avoid viceanA 

Intended with ignorance and error, error, and then to cosbraee and fbOov 

bat with injury to their health, and truth and virtue^ 

with ruin of their comfort. Virtus est vUium fugertf et 

Gl. Late AnmiZri.] Too late fpr entia prkna 

remedy. StuHUik carmum, 

^The life now left, ^c] They not HoE. Mbw i. apisi. L 1. 41, 

only bemoan themsdves, at the re- 64^ Hence seek, ft.] Peniua ~ 

eoUection of their past mispent life, invites both youqg and old to 

but the portion of life which now re- fbr wisdom from the SlasepUlawphyy 



mains, being embittered by remorse, as taught by his MbbA mad preceptor 

pain, and disease, becomes a grief Comotus : that, tlwrdby, tlic^ niglit 

and burthen. find some certain and txed end, ta 

62, Grow pale, ^c] Yoor delight, which their views migjbt be dirsolea, 

O Cornutus, is to pass the time, when and no longer fluctoate in tbe mlea^ 

others sleep, in hard study, which tainty of error* 

brings a paleness on your counte- Ccrtum voio fete Jbuwu 

fiance. See sat. L L 121 ; and sat. iii. Hoe. Epist. libw i ep. ii L 56L 

1. 95. 65. Storesy fc.l Viatiea, literally 

£3t A cukroator of youths."] Cultor are stores, provisions, things neces* 

--metaph. from colo, to till or culti* sary for a journey ; as money, vio- 

vate the ground. tuals, &c 

q, d. As the husbandman tills or The poet here advises their har wi 

cultivates the ground, and prepares it ing philosophy, that their minds 

to receive seed, and to bring forth might be furnished with what would 

fruit.— so do you, Cornutus, prepare suffice to support them through the 

youthful minds to receive and biing loumey of life, and more perdaUarly 

frrth wisdom. through the latter part of it, when 

— Fotf saw their purged ears.] The under tbe miseries and infirmiiiei of 

metaphor is still carried on ; as the old age. 

Iiusbandman casts the seed into the 66. ** 7V>-«iiorrow,** 4^.] Petwus 

ffround which he has prepared and here introduces some idle young man, 

neaned, by tillage, from weeds — so do as if saying — *' To be sure jrou ad* 

you sow the doctrines of moral phi- ** vise very rightly, but give me a Kt* 

losophy, which were taught by Clean- '* tie time— to-morrow iq. d. vonm 

thes, the disciple and successor of ** time hence) I will apply mysdf to 

Zeno, in the ears of your pupils, after *< the studies which you TOQOBBiiicnd.** 

MtId^ purged away tbos^ errorsy mm,** The mme wiff be iome to-^MTm 
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And tbsy have late bewailed the life now leift to thenL 

But it delights you to grow pale with nightly papers, 
For a cultivator of youtbsg, you sow their purged earg 
With Cleaothean corn. Hence seek, ye youn^ and old, 
A certain end to the mind, and stores for miserable grejf 

hairs. 6S 

*^ To-morrow this shall be done^*^'^ the same will be 

** done to-morrow** — ^* what ! 
** As a great thing truly do you give a day ?**— ^* but when 

*' another day comes, 
'^ We have already spent yesterday*s to-morrow. Behold 

*^ another to-morrow 
^* Has spent these years, and will always be a little beyond: 
** For although near vou, although under one beam, 70 
^^ You will in vain fbllow the felly turning itself, 
** When you, the hinder wheel, do run, and on the second 

** axle.'* 

rtnr.**] When to-morrow comes, an- crastinated t!me will always fly on, 

swen Persias, the asme thing will keep out of his reach , however near 

be done ; that is, you will waht to de- he may be to it, aU his resolutions to 

fer it for a day more. overtidce it will be in vain. 

66. " IVhai /** ^-c] What ! re- — " Under one beam."^] Tcmo sigw 

plies the procrastinator, will not you nifies the beam of the wain, or tho 

allow me another day befbre I begin f draught-tree, whereon the ytAehanff- 

-.what I do you make such a mighty eth. Sometimes, by synec. the wh(nie 

matter of giving me a day, as if that carriage^ — ^, d. Oar days may be cop* 

were of so great consequence ? sidered as the wheels by which our 

68. ** Yetterday*i tO'morrcm,''*^-^ lives roll on ; each day, as well at 

But. r^oins Persius, when another another, is joined to the space allotted 

day comes, remember that yesterday, us, like wheels tp the same charioL 

which was the morrow of the day be- 71. ** The fiOy.^] Canthus pro- 

fbre it, and which you wished to be perly signifies the iron wherewith the 

allowed you, is passed and gone. whc«I is bound, or shod, on the out* 

— •* Behold, another to-^morrow.**] ward circle, called the felly — here, by 

This day, which is the morrow of yes- synec. the wheel itself, 

terday, is now arrived, and is, with 72. ** The second asle.^] Axi^— 

all the past morrows, exhmsting and the axle-tree on which the wheel is 

consuming these years of ours ; and fixed, and about which it turns — the 

thus the time you ask for will always second, L e, the hinder. g. d. Yon 

^ put off, and stand a little beyond will, like the hinder wheel of a car* 

the morrow you fix upon. riage, which can never overtake tlie 

70. •• AWhff near you,** ^cj The fore-wheel, be still following the time 

poet, in allusion to the hind-wheel of before you, but will never overtl^ce 

a carriage, which is near to, and fol- it ; therefore defer not till to-morruw, 

lows tl^ fore-wheel, but never can what you should do to-day. 'rhe 

overtake it, gives the young man to whole of the metaphor, I. 70u-2, is 

understand, that, though to-day is very fine, and well exprtfsscd. See 

nearly connected with tomorjow, in Hon. lib. iu ode xvUi. I. 15, 1^ 

point of time, yet it cannot overtake I must confess that I cannot dia- 

it, the morrow will always keep on miss this part of my task, witlt< uc 

from day to day, and it can never be mentioning that beautiful dv scripti n 

werUdBen— thus Aewlng, that pro* of die fUppi^g away pf time, unpcr* 
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Libertate opus est : non hdc, quS, ut qtusque Vdinfi 
Publius emeruit, scabiosum tesserula far 
Possidet. Heu steriles veri, quibus una Quiritem 75 

Vertigo fadt ! — Hie Dama est, non tres^ acaso ; 
Vappa, et Uppus, et in tenui farragine mencuix : 
Verterit hunc dominus, momento turbinis exit 
Marcus Dama. P apae ! Marco spondente, recusas 
Credere tu nummos ?— Marco sub judice palles ? ^ 80 
—Marcus dixit : ita est,*— Assigna, Marce, tabellas.— 

ceived and unimproved, which we find Also from gladiators, who ibrUicfr 

in Shakespeare : valour and dexterity at the theatre 

** TO'tnorrow^ and to-mamntt and obtained their disminioo from their 

** to-morrow, perilous occupation, and were donati 

** Creeps in this petty pace from day rude, presented with a rod, or wand» 

to day, in toicen of their disdinrge and re- 



•4 



To the hut syttalle of recorded lease. Horn, epist. L lib. i. L 2. 

'* time : These were styled EmeritL 

** And all our yesterdays have light' So slaves were often made free, on 

*« ed fools account of their past services, as hav- 

*• The way to dusty death,*^--^^ ing deserved this favour— this is sig* 

Macb. act v. sc. 3. edit. Stockdale. nified by emeruit here. 

73. Tlu:re is need of liberty.] The — Mouldy com^ fc] Those who. 
poet now advances to a discussion of are thus admitted to fircedmn, and en- 
that paradox of the Stoics — that **only rolled in one of the tribes, were en* 
** the wise are Aree ;**— and that those, titled to all public doles and dona- 
who would follow after, and attain to tions, on producing a little ticket or 
true liberty, must be released from tolly, which was given than on it^eir 
the mental shackles of vice and error, manumission. 'Hie com laid up in 
His treatment of the subject is ex- the public magosiuea was not of the 
quisitcly fine, and worthy our serious best sort, and was frequently damaged 
attention. with keeping. 

— Not thh.j Not merely outward The name of the person and of the 

liberty, or liberty of the body, such tribe, which he belonged to, was in- 

as is conferred on slaves at their ma- scribed on the ticket, by which he was 

numission. known to be a citizen. See J c v. sat- 

— By xchich,] See 1. 74, note 2. vii. 1. 1 74, note. 

— Every Publius,] llie slaves had 75. Ahts ! ye barren, ^r.] The 

no prseiiomen ; but when they hud poet speaks with commisseration, of 

their freedom given them, they as- their ignorance, and total barrenness, 

sumed one — so, for instance, a slave with ret^peet to truth and real wisdom, 

that was called Licinius, would add who could imagine that a man sl^uid 

the name of his master to his own, be called free, because he was eman- 

and call himself, if his master's name cipated from bodily slavcn*. 

were Publius, Publius Licinius — they — Otu turiu] Vertigo (from ver- 

also added the name of the tribe into tcre, to turn). This was one of the 

which they were received and en- ceremonies of making a slave free : 

rolled; suppose the Veliiian, then he was earned before the praetor, who 

the frced«man would style himself turned him round upon his heel, and 

Publius Licinius Velina — thus he was said — Hunc esse liberum volo. 

di.^tinguished/rom slaves. So Piautus, Menocchm. Liber csto, 

74. Been discliarffcd,] i. f. From ito quo voles. Thus he became Qul- 
slavcrv — made free. Emcniit — me- ris, a Roman citizen. Sec Juv, saL 
taph. from soldiers, who for some ilL 1. 60, note. 

meritorious service were sent home, 76. Here is Dama*] ForlostiDCC^ 
and discharged from going to war.-.- 
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There is need of liberty : not this, by which every Pub- 

lius in the Velinan tribe, 
As soon as be has been discharged, mouldy com with his 

tally 
Possesses. Alas! ye barren of truth-— among whom one 

turn 75 

Makes a Roman ! here is Dama, a groom not worth three 

farthings ; 
A scoundrel, and blear^yed, and a liar in a little com : 
If his master turn him— m the movement of a top, he comes 

forth 
Marcus Dama. Wonderful! Marcus being security, re« 

fuse you 
To lend money ? Are you pale under judge Marcus ? 80 
Marcus said it — it is so. — Sign, Marcus, the tablets. 

mys the poet, here is the slave 79. Wondeffull\ What a surpris- 

Dama. ing change ! or papse may introduce 

— ,^ groom MOi vortht ^c] Agaso, the following irony, where a person 

an horse-keeper, a groom that looks is supposed to hesitate about lending 

after his master^s horses, from 9go and money, for which Marcus offWrs to 

asinus. Non tressis (qu. tres a&ses) become surety. Papae — How strange 1 

a poor, paltry fellow, worth hardly that you should scruple it, when so 

three farthings if one were to pur- respectable a person as Marcus offbrs 

chase him. They bought their slaves, his bond, and engages for the pa}-- 

77. A tcoundrcL] Vappa cignifies ment ! 

v^ine that is palled, that has lost its HO. Are you pale 9] Do you fear 

strength, theralbre called vapid. — lest you should not have justice done 

Hence a stupid, senseless fellow ; or you, where so worthy a person is ad- 

a scoundrel, a good-for-nothing fel* vanced to the magistracy ? 

low. 81. Marcus taid it^ ^c] Marcus 

•^Blear-eyedJ} Perhaps from de» gives his testimony, and who can 

bauchery and drunkenness. See sat. contradict so just and upright a wit- 

ii. 1. 72, note. ness — ^what he says must be true. 

liar in a liitle com,] That will — Sign^ Marcus, the iablcts.y^ 



cheat his master, and defraud his The poet here repeats the word Mar« 

horses of their slender allowance, and cus, and drops the word Dama, as if 

then lie to conceal his petty knavery, he would ludicrously insinuate, that 

Farrago is a mixture of seveialgrains however great a logne Dama was. 



.^.Mesceliuc. yet to he sure Marcus was a very dif- 

78. If his master, {«.] Let his ferent kind of person. He supposes 

master but turn him upon his heel, him called upon to sign his name, as 

See note above, L 75. witness to somebody's will, which he 

^^Mon'emcHt ofatopJ\ In one turn could not do when a slave, for theif 

cfa top, which is very swift when- it testimony was not received, 
is spinning — t. ^ as we say, in the •-—The tablets.^ Thin planks of 

twinkling of an eye. This allusion to wood, smeai-ed over with wax, on 

the turning of a top, Vfiy humour* which they wrote wills, deeds, &c. 

ously agrees with thie veterit. Here the will or deed itself. 
. ^Sjle comet forih<, ^c] He that The poet, in the preceding irony, 

irent before the prietor plain Dama, carries on his grand point, which was 

J10W comes out from him with a no- tc deride the conunon notion of li- 

)>Ic prainomen, and calls himself berty, or of a change being wrought, 

Marcus Dama. with regard to th^ respectability of 



\ 
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Httc mera libeitaa ! Hoc nobis pilea dmumt t 

< An quisquam est alius liber, nisi ducere vitam 
< Cui licet, ut voluit? licet, ut volo, viTere: noa liui 
^ Liberior Bruto !^ Mendose colligis, inquit 85 

Stoicas hie, aurem mordad lotus aoeto : 
Hoc reliquum accipio; licet illud, et, ut volo, toller 

' VincuctA postquam meus a praetore receMi, 
* Cur mihi non liceat, jussit quodcunque volimtaa ; 
^ Excepto, si quid Masuri rubrica vetavit ? 90 

Disce ; sed ira cadat naso, rugosaque saana, 
Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. 

Non prsetoris erat, stultis dare tenuia rerum 

those who were still, h<mever eman- 60. Wath^d hit atr, 4^] At L 

dpated fhMn bodily slavery, aUvcs S3, we fiod purgatas anrts* whsst 

under i^unanGe* vice, and error. see the note ; here, lotus aureni, mean* 

82. Mere liberfy,\ Mera— 4)are, iiig also the same as belbre, only un- 

naked fiberty (saya the 8toic>-U. e, der a diStaent image, d ia i a e aU y 



in the hare, outward, literal sense of pressed. By vinegar, here, wa ara 
the word ; but it is to be under st ood to understand the sharp and 



nofkrther. doctrines of tha Stoic pMloaDphy, 

— T9U9 copt give «#.] The slaves whkh has dcanaed^his miBd tnm aB 



went bare-headed, with their hair such false ideas of liberty, and 

growing long, and hanging down ; hb ear quick in tha disoemmaac of 

but when they were manumitted, truth and flUaebood. 

their heads were shaved, and a cap, 87. ** / aceepif'^ jv^J Ymtr d ia i * 

the ensign of liberty, put on their nition of liberty ia your Arat propo- 

hcads in the temple of Feronia, the sition is true; I grant tbatt ** au who 

goddess of liberty. See sat. Hi. L 100. ** may live as they flsaae are firaa t** 



83. ** Anj/othsrfree^** 4*0 ^*** ^* ' ^^7 3^**'*' minor, or 

the poet introduces Dama as replying proposition, viz, ** that you Uva aa 

— ** Aye, you may deride my notions *' you please ;** therefore your con* 

** of liberty ; but pray who is free if elusion, viz. ** that you are Sree^** 

•• I am not ? Is there any other free- is also wrong. 

** dom but to be able to live as one Thst — "/wwiy," and ** » I wUL*^ 

** pleases P But I may live as I jilease {. e. Take away your minor proposi- 

** — ^therefore am 1 not free ?** by this tion, and I admit what rrmami . hoc 

syllogism thinking to prove hispoint. reliquum accipio— rix^ all that Is eon* 

85. *' More free thart Brulus.**] — tained in the first pmpmritinn that 

M. Junius Brutu<;, the great asserter ** all n/ko may five as they please ara 

and restorer of liberty, by the expul* '* free :** thi5i is certainly a good defl- 

sion of the Tarquins^ &.c. who sacri- nition of liberty : but this is nor your 

flccd his own sons in the cause of case. 

freedom, and cbangetl the form of the 88. " From the pratorJ^ Belbfw 

government into a commonwealth. whom I was carried, in order to t«» 

— *• you conclude JitUely^'] Your cdvo my freedom, 
argument is bad ; the assumption — <* My ova.**] Meua-^ e. my 

which you make, that ** you live as own roaster; being made free, and 

** you please,^* is not true, therefore emancipated fh>m the commaiids of 

the conclusion which you gather or another, replies Dama, not at all aii« 

collect from it is false, namely, ** that derstanding what the Stoic meant bf 

•• you are free." Sec Aixsw. CoUigo, libcrtr. 
No. S. — *• By the trand,*'] Vindicta. The 

85.0. Sayi a Stoic,] u e, Methinks pra^tor laid a wand upou the alave*s 
I hear some Stoic say. 
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• 

This is mere liberty— this caps pve us. 

^^ Is there any other free, unless he who may life 
<< As he likes ? — I may live as I like : am not I 81 

** More free than Brutus ?^— ** You conclude falaely,'* says 
A Stoic here, having washed his ear with sharp vin^;ar: 
*^ I acoopt dus wbic£ is left, take away that-—'* I may,^ 
and "to I will.'* 
'* After I withdrew from the prsetor, my own by the 

** wand, 
Why miffbt I not do whatever my will commanded. 
Except if the rubric ol Masuriqs forbad any thing ?^ 90 
'* L^m : but let anger &11 from your nose, and the 

^' wrinkliuff sneer. 
While I pluck from your brei|st your old wives' tales. 
" It was not of the praetor to gpve the delicate manage- 
" men! of things 



it 



iMAd, and nid, ** I will that this man cieiits represented the noae as denot- 

** become free," and then delivered ingbui^tery 8at.ill& Contempt, 

the wand out of his own hand into aat» i. 37. Anger, as here. So we 

the lictor*8 ; (see post, L 175^) This find the noae, or noetnls, denoting an- 

wand was called vindUeta, as vindi- ger frequenUy in the Hebrew Bible, 

eating, or maintaining liberty. See See the learned and accurate Mr. 

Hoa. lib. iu sat. viL L 76. pARXHUasT, Hdi. and Eng. Lex. 

90. ** J7M6rk.**] The text of the i^m, No. 5. 

Roman laws was written in red let- .^m WriitkUng M^r.**] Comp.sat. 

ters, which was called the Rubric i. 37, 8. and note. 

Datdbv. According to others, the 92. •• From your kreati^^ 4«-]— * 

tiUes and beginnings of the dilTerent Puhno, literaUy, signifies the lungs ; 

sututes were only written in red, and byt here denotes the whole contents 

therefore to be understood by rubrica. of the breast in a moral sense. « Put 

See Aursw. See Jifv. sat. xiv. L 192, away anger and sneering at what I 

3, note. say, while I pluck up those foolish 

— «• MoMuriutr] An eminent and notions of libarty, which are impUnt- 

leamed lawyer, in the reign of Ti- edand rooted wit^ yourmiod, and 

berius, who made a digest of the with which you are as pleased ami 

Roman laws. satisfied, as a child is with an old wo- 

q, d. When I received my freedom man's tale." Avia is literally a 

from the psa^or. surely I was at li- grandame, or grandmother : hence 

bertytodo as I would, except, in- old women's tales. Ajksw. Fabeilm 

deed, breaking the law; I do not say aniles. Hoh. Ub. iu sat. vL L 77, 8. 

that I might do this. T^cufh^i iJLv^ovi. I Tim. iv. 7. 

91. " Lcam.^] The Stole here be- ^^ .. j;^ ^^^ ^^m ^^^ j^ ^^ 

gins hM argument, m order to refut*, „^^ ,„ the power of {he pr«u>r. 

what Dama was supposed to say in _„ The delicaU manag9nieni of 

aupport of his notion of hberty. ^^ *.^ j ^h^^^ the prctor might 

Now Usten to me, says the Stoic, ^J^^ ^^j', ^^^^y^ atySur 

that you may learn what true liberty n„u,umission, and though you may 

is, and in what it cwi*ists. ^^^ ^^ ^ direct your^If, so as to 

—" Let anger fiUr tc] j:^ .void offending against the letter of 

from your «>ger atme, fw ridiculing ^^ j^w-yet you could receive from 

your noUon bf hbyty. the prartor nane of that wisdoai and 

Itis^beretnarM, that the an- discernment, by which alone yoa can 

3 c 
4. 
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Officia ; atque usum ni(ndfle permittere 
Sambucam citius caloni aptaveris alto. 95 

Stat contra ratio, et secretam ganit in aurem, 
Ne liceat faoere id, quod quis vitiabit agendo. 
Publica let hominum, naturaque cMltiaet hoc tu^ ' . 
Ut tencat velltos inacitia debihs actus. 
Diluis helleborum, certo compescere puncCp 100 

Nescius examen ? vetat hot natura medendi. 
Navem &i poscat sibi peronatns anitor^ 
LuctfM rudis ; exdamet MdMrta, peitee 
Vrontem de rebus. — ^Tibi recto vitere tab 
Ars dedit P et veri speciem j^ijpioaoere ttSka, 105 

' Ne qua snbaerato mendosum tiDDiat4mio ? 

^kltlillgtahh.arijtht, as nnidiin(t^O0e Mb *' JImjini iiatid$ Mg^md U,**] 

more  minute and delicate actiona Reason iftaalf oppoaei audi an idea, 

which concern you in the more nice — ** fFhitpert imto the aecret ear.*^ 

4utiea of life» and which are to be at* Secretly whispers into the aar. Hy- 

lained by philosophy alone. I take pallage- Camp^ anpr. L 40, aDd'aoia. 

this to be meant bv tenuia oAda re- 9f. **Lmii meiie httfhL**] Ke, 

rum — lit. small omoes, or dutlet of before Ibe p o tetial, haa thaaauaaaf 

things or afbirs. the imperative mood. So Hoa. cde 

94. •• Tofiois.'*] The Stoics held, xzxiiL Ub. L L 1. Kedoleas$ and 
that ** all fools were slaves/'—and ode xi. 1. Ka ^fmtiwreti. Hene^ ne 
that ** nobody was free except the liceat is likewisa jmp^ratj%-e, and aig^ 
" wise.** A man must theiefore be nifies that the voiceof reason secsetly 
wise before he is free ; but the pr«tor whispers in the ear this admonitiBnt 
eould not make you wise, thenlbre " Let it not be permitted, that any 
be could not make you free. ** should undertake what they are not 

— •• To permit the «#<r.'*] It was " fit for, but wouM spotl in doti« it.** 

not in the pra;tor*8 power to commit Or ne liceat may be understood* here» 

to «uch that prudence and wisdom, as non licet. 

by which they can alone be enabled to 98. ** The puhKc kne of in^n.**]— 

make a right use of this fleeting life. The common rule among mankind, 

and of all things belonging to it. as well as nature, may be said to 

95. ** Sooner jM^'* ^c] Sambuca contain thus much of what is light 
was some musical instrument, as an and just. 

harp, dulcimer, or the like ; but what 99. ** Jltat weak ignerrnnce^^ ^} 

it exactly was we cannot tell. That an ^orance of what we un« 

— ** A fall Jbotfnan,*^] Alto calonL dertake, which muet render us inade* 

Culo, a soldicr*8 boy, or any meaner quate to the right performance of it» 

sort of servant. Aixsw. Horace should restrain us from attempting 

seems to use it in the latter sense, acts, which, by the voice of human, 

lib. i. sat vi. 1. 103; and perhaps it as well as of natural law, are so dearly 

is so to be understood here. forbidden to us. Comp. I. 96, 7. 

You might sooner think of putting 100. ** Do you ditnte hettehore.**}^ 

a harp, or some delicate musical in* He here illustrates his argument \ff 

sti*umcnt, into the hands of a examples. 

great overgrown booby of a servant. Suppose, says be, you were to st- 
and expect him to play on it, than to tempt to mix a dojte of hellebore, not 
commit the nice and refined duties of knowing how to apportion exactly the 
hfc to fools, and expect them either quantity. 

to understand or practise them. Asi- 100-1. « 7V> a eertaim ^wl«rt**]-- 

nusadLyram. Prov. Metaph. Examen8|gnifieattietongue> 
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** To fools, and to permit the use of rapid life--- 
^ You would sooner fit a dulcimer to a tall footman. 95 
^^ Reason stands against it, and whispers into the secret ear,^ 
*< Let it not be lawful to do that, which one will spott m 

" doinp :** 
<^ The public law of men, and nature, contains this right, 
^^ That weak ignorance should forbear forbidden acts. 
^' Do you dilute hellebore, not knowing how to confine, 

" this. 
^^ If the high-shoed ploughman should require a ship for 
*' Himself, ignorant of Ludlbr, Melicerta exclaims, that 

" shame 
*^ Has perished from things.— «To live with an Upright 

" ancle 
*^ Has art given you ?— Are yon skilful to distinguish the 

^' appearance of truth, lOff 

'^ Lest any should tinkle false with gold having brass uOi- 

"derit? 
^^ And what things are to be followed, and. In like manner, 

" what avoiaed ^ 

or beam of a balance, by the inclin*- of bumtn afflurSy when he saw ao 

tion of which we judge of proporti* impiulent an attempt. 

onal weights. — .** SfutmeJ*^] Frontem* lit. tkm 

101. ** The nature of healing Jbr^ forehead, or countenance* the seat 
kids thi*y'\ Ail mediaU skill, in the of shame-^erey by met. ahame or 
very nature of it, must place this modesty itself. 

among the vetitos actus, which weak 104. ** Upright ancle*^'\ Metapfa* 

i;piorance is not to attempt. See L 99. from persons having their I^ and 

102. ** High-^hoed plaughnuin.^'^ ancles straight, and walking upright* 
Peronatus. The pero was an high ly ; which is often used, to denota 
shoe worn by rustics, as a defience going on through life with an honest 
against snow and cold. See Juv. sat. and virtuous omxluct. This oooun 
xiv. L IBO. frequently in ficripture as Ps. xv. 2. 

loa. •• Igtutrant of Lucifer.^} — Ixxxiv. 11. Prov. x. 9. et aL 
Knowing nothing of the stars. Lu- lOo. <* Has art,** ^.] That is phi- 

cifer, or the day-star, is here put (by losophy. Which is the art of living 

synec.) for all the stars, from which well— has this enabled you to do this ? 
uiarhicni take their observatioas to 106. ** Lest tmy^" j«.] Ne qiHU« 

steer by. i. e. ne aliqua species verL Have 

— **' Melicerta exclaims^'** {^.J Alao you learnt to distinguish betwetn the 

called Portunus, or Portumnus, be- appearance and reality of truth an4 

cause supposed to preside over ports, virtue^ lest you abould be deceived* 

See his story, Ov. Met. Jib. iv. fab. as people are who tidce bad money tor 

xiii. Melicerta, the sea-god, would good, when, instead of answering tm 

er^claim, that all modesty was ba- the appearance of the outside, which 

wished from among those who under- is fair, they find, upon sounding it* 

tcok |he manageiaeiit and direction that it is brass underaeath, instep of 

being all foUL 
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Qineque sequenda forent, quaeque evitanda vidsom ; 

Ilia priu8 creta, mox hsec carbone notaati ? 

£s modicus voti ? presso lare ? dulcis aauda ? 

Jam nunc astringas, jam nunc granaria laxas ? 116 

Inque luto fixum, possis transcendere nummum,' 

Nee glutto sorbere salivam mercurialem ? 

Hcec mea sunt, teneo, cunk vere dixerts ; eslo 
Liberque ac sapiens, praetoribus a& Jove dextro. 

Sin tu, cum fueris nostras paulo ante faring 115 

Pelliculam veterem retines ; et, fronte politua^ 
Astutam vapido servas sub pectore vulpem : « 
Quai dederam supra rcpeto, fiinemque reduco. 
Nil tibi concessit ratio : digitum exere, peccas : 
Et quid taiti parvum est ? sed nullo thure litabis, 120 

109. <' Marked ^tose with chelk^*^ ten a piece of coixntarfett money «o 

4^ •] The ancienU used to denote the groundf or gtick it in the mud* 

thing* good and prosperous with a with a string tied to it ; and if any 

white mark, and things bad and un- miserly fellow coming bj» and ima- 

locky with a black one. In alinsion gining it to be rasil, stooped to pick 

to thid, the Stoic is supposed to ask it up, they snatdied it away, and 

the question in the preceding line, laughed at hinu 
which is, not only whether his oppo- In tritHs Jbnm pd te demitiU db 



nent has been taught to distinguish 

the appearances of good and evil, but HoB. Ub» L epist. xvL L 64w 

whether he has particularly noted 112. «• MereurkU spUtk."] Mer. 

down what a wise man ought to fol- enry was the god of gain ; hence a 

low, and what he ought to avoid. See desire of gain is called saliva mercu* 

HoR. Ub. ii. saL iii L 246^ Mendo- rialis. Metaph. firom gluttons, who, 

•um tinniat, for mendoee : Grsedsm. at beholding some dainty dish, have 

109. ** Moderak^ 4^***] Are your their spittle increa&cd in audi a 
desires confined within the bounds of manner, that if they did not swallow 
moderation ? It, it would run out of the mouth. 

— ** A confined houtchM-''*] Your This we call, the mouth vratering. 

household-establishment frugal, and Can you see money without your 

not expcnsive»contracted within a mouth watering at it ? i. e. without 

little compass ; or perhaps by presso being greatly delighted, and coveting 

lare, may be signified a small house, it ? 

..<• Kind to your friends.*'} IXIcis 113. « ThetcT} AU Umk good 

—obliging, sweet, agreeable. See qualities. 

HoR. lib. i rau iv. 1. 135. 114. *< Prtttort ami JnpiUr pro-* 

110. ** Sometimes futen,** 4'^*]— P^o^***] I then allow you to be fiee 
Judging rightly when it is a time to in the sight of God and man, i e. 
withhold, and when to give Here not only with respect to the liberty 
perhaps is an allusion to the public of the body, which you received from 
granaries, or magasines of com at the praetor, but with respect to free- 
BLome, which, at a time of dearth and dom of the mind, of which Jupiter 
want, was dealt out in doles to the d- alone is the author. 

tisens, on producing their tickets, 115. *• But if yotk**] Now he 

hut, at other seasons, locked up. comes to the other side of the ques- 

Jam nunc— lit* just now-i-l. e. just at tion*« 

ji proper time. — ** Since yon.* J Since you, but a 

111. M Con you past by money,** little before your manumission, were 
] Alluding to a practice among just like what wt were till ttught by 

e boys at Bome, who used to fiu* 



m 
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^< Have you first marked those with chalk, then these with 

" a coal ? 
*^ Are you moderate in ybur wish— with a confined bouse- 

^* hold-— kind to your friends ?-— 
^ Can you sometimes fasten, and sometimes open your 

*^ granaries? 110 

^^ And can you jiass by money fixed in mud, 
*^ Nor swaliow with your gullet mercurial spittle ? 

" When you can truly say, these are mine, I possess 

" them — be thou 
'^ Free and wise, the praetors and Jupiter propitious. 

^< But if you, since you were a little before of our meal, 
*^ Retain your old skin, and, pohshed in front, 116 

^^ Keep a cunnine fox under your vapid breast : 
*^ What I had above given I demand again, and bring 

*^ back the rope. 
*' Reason has granted you nothing : put forth your finger, 

" you sin : 
<' And what is so small ? but you will obtain, by no in« 

" cense, 120 

philosophy — i. e. naturally Aill of ig- — « And bring hade Ihe rope.**] 

norance and error. Metaph. from lading beasts with a 

— .** Of our vuaV'J Metaph. taken rope, which sometin^s they length- 

from loaves of bread* which are all ened, and gave the animal a ^wd 

alike, and taste alike, if made of the deal of lib^y ; but, if restive and 

same flour-i-so mankind, having the mischievous, they shortened it to 

same nature, are ail corrupt. confine him. Thus the Stoic, who 

116. ** Retain your old «Ariii.^]— lengthened his allowance so fitf at to 
Metaph. taken from snakes, which pronounce the man wise and finte^ 
cast off their old skin, and have a supposing him to answer the dcscrip- 
new one every year.^.^. d. If you re- tion whidi ^e gives of those who ara 
tain your old depraved manners and so, now, on finding the contrary, 
conduct (see L 76, 7.) and have not draws back what be had said, and 
changed and cast them off. reduces the man to his old narrow 

— ** PoU$hed in JrontJ"2 Appear- bounds of bodUy freedom only, 
ing with a coontenance seesoingly 119. ** Bemonhoi granted you no» 

open and ingenuous. Kecquioquam thing.**] Whatever the praetor may 

pclle decoms. have done, wisdom has done nothiQg 

117. ** Keep a eumting fix,** ^^.] fbryou. 

Entertain wily, cunning, and deceit. ' -.*• Put firth your finger, yon 

All principles within.. tlkn.**] The Stoics held, that thcra 

— ** Your vapid breast" | Within was no medium between wisdom and 

your rotten heart. Set L 77, note. folly, that a man was either perfecUj 

Nunquam tefidUmt animi tub vulpa wise, or perfectly foolish ; therefore, 

latente*. that the most trivial and indifferent 

HoA. Ars Poet. 437. thing, if done by the latter, coiikl not 

lis. ** fVhatlhad above given.**] be done aright, not even the puttiofg 

i. e. What I just now granted ; via, forth of a finger, 

that you ^re free and Wise— IVk*^ What it to emaO 9**]** What 

^** I demnd agtA%ri IrccaU. •• on be m tiifial as this r yet, tii- 
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Haertftl in stakisbferis ut aemuncia tecti, 
Haec miscere nefas : nee, cum sis csetera fossor, 
Tres Umtum ad numeros sa^ri moveare BatbjUL 
* Liber ego/ Unde datum hoc sumia^ tot aubdite r^us ? 
An dominum ignoraa, niai cjuem vindicta relaxat ? iJtS 

I, puer, et strigiles Cris{Hni ad balnea defer^ 
Si mcrepuit, cmas, nugator ?— Servitium acre*— 
Te nihil impcdlit ; nee quioquam extrinsecua intn!. 
Quod nervoB a^itet—- — Sed si intus, et in jeoore 8^;to 
Nascantur dommi, qui tu impunitior exis 130 

Atque hie, quern ad strigiles scutica et metus tgtt hefilis ? 
Mane piger stertis. * Surge^^ inquit A?aritia: ^ ga 

vial as it is, it can only be done b^r the the Sat^T. Saltantes Satyrofc Vom^ 

wise aiid free, as it ought, as every ecL v. 73. 

other action, of what nature or kind The Stoic concludes this part of 

soever. his argument with averring, that those 

— «* rrur ottoiM.*'] Rito signi6es who are not wiseandfree, as inevety 

not only to sacrifice, but to obtain thing else they are unable to do what 

that for which the sacrifice is offered, is right, so neither can they, in the 

See sat. iL L 75, and note. most trivial or indiiftreBt action ; any 

191. ** Half ounce of ri^ht,** j-c] more than an aukvnud down could 

In short, the Stoics held, that not a dance like Bathyllus for three steps 

grain of what was right could reside together. 

within any but the wise and free, in 1«4. *• I am frte/^ "Aye, it U 

their sense of the words ; or, in ** all very well,** ssys ZXtma : ** but 

truth, in any but thdr own sect^^dl *< 1 do insist opon it, that 1 am free, 

the rest of the world they accounted ** notwithstanding all you say.** 

Ibols and mad, and that thou^ they — ** Wheme take you thit** 4^^)— 

were to ofl^^r incense, in ever so Datum is a technical term — when 

great a quantity, to the gods, yet they any thing is yielded, agreed, and 

could never obtain a single fixed giant ed a& true, it is caUed a datum, 

principle of what was right. •* Now," answers the Stoic, •• whence 

122. "TV* mix these, ^c] i. e, "had you that datum, fbr so it ap- 

Wisdo.^ and folly ; there must be ** pears to you, that you are free^ 

either all one, or all the other. See •* becnuse you have h«i vour fieedom 

above, note on L 119. It is impos- "given you by the pftrtor*s wand, 

sible they should be mixed in the " you who are put under (subdhe) 

same person. ■* the power and dominion of so much 

— " A dif^frrr,**] Fos^or — a ditch- •« error and folly ?" 

er, delver, and the like—^. cL A mere Camp. sat. iji. 1. 28, and note, 

elown. 125. •• Arc you ignorant^** ^h"-J— 

q, tU When, in every thing else — •• Know you not any other master 

cietera, i. e, quoad cstera, Grtecism •• than he who exercised an outward 



.—you are as clumsy and aukword «♦ authority over you tffl you 

as a common clown, it is impos- •• released from him by the pretor's 

sible that you should dance, even "wand?" See befbiv, 1. 86, note, 

three steps, like the Aimous -dancer 126. "Go, tlave, omdecrry^** ^T-l 

Bathyllus. Perhaps the poet, by fos- I grant you that you have nothing to 

•or, alludes to the slaves, who were ffear from your late master. If he 

•et to dig with fetters on their legs. were, in a loud and surly manner, to 

12a " The satyr BathyUus,*'] llm bawl out—" Here, slave, c-arry these 

was a famous dancer in the time of '* scrapers," i^c and scold you fcnr 

Nero, and, fbr his great agility and the least deky—. 

nimbfe movements, was huniamed 127-^, *^ Sharp icrvHvdCf*' ^c] 
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** That a small, half ounce of right should be fixed in fods. 
** To mix these is impossibility : nor, when as to other things 

^^ you are a digger, 
^ Can you be movecTto three measures only of the satyr 
-« Bathyllus." 
I am free.^— -^^ Whence take you this for granted, sub- 

*^ jected by so many things P 
Are you ignorant of a master, unkss he whom the wand 
** relaxes ?" 126 

Go, slave, and carry the scrapers to the baths of Cris- 



<( 



<c 



u 






** pinus,*** 



If he has sounded forth — ^^ do you loiter, tiifler ?^ Sharp 
Servitude impels thee nothing, nor does any thing enter 
** from without 
^^ Which may agitate your nerves. But if within, and in a 

** sick liver 
<< Masters are produced, how go you forth more un- 
<< punished, ISO 

** Than he, whcnn the scourge, and fear of his master, has 
** driven to the scrapers ? 
^^ In the morning, slothful, you snore : ^^ Rise,^ says 
*' Avarice, 



However sharp and severe bodily ser- slave is, in a bodily seMBt when 
vitude may be* yet you have nothing pelled to obey his master^ from Che 



terror of bodily punishment. The 
only difference between you is, he 
serves his master, you your vices. 

131. ** The icrapert.**] Stri^ka. 
These were the instruments which 



to do with it, it eannot enforce any 
sudi orders upon you. 

128. •* Nor doe* amy AUtg emUr^** 
^c,\ Nor can any thing, as threats, 
or menaces, of being punished for not 
obeying, enter into your mind, so as the Greeks and Romans made use of 
to make you uneasy ; all this I grant to scrape their bodies after bathing* 
«Un this sense you are free. and were carried to the baths by thdr 

129. •* Bui if wkkuu'^1 If vice sUvee. Driven to the acn^^i^rs.— i. e. 
and folly, generated within your dis- han forced to carry the scrapers to the 
ordered heart, are your masters, and baths, u-hen ordered. 

rule over you, so as to compel your 132. ** Sloif^uL, you jmms.*' The 
•bedience to their commands. poet proceeds to illustrate and confirm 

Jecore eegro. See Juv. sat. L 3(, his argument (in which he has bMn 
and note. — ^The andents looked on contending for the ** slavery of all 
the liver as the seat of the concupis- •* but the wise," according to the 
cible and irascible ailbctions, and Stoic doctrine) by instancing the pow- 
therefore jecore segro may be under- er of sloth, avarice, and luxury, over 
atood, metonymically, to denote the the human mind, in its corrupted 

state. 

He introduces a dialpgue between 
Dama and Avarice. Avaiiee Is sup- 
posed to find Dama snoring »>bed in 

of 



diseased or disordered affections, for 
vice is the sickness or disease of the 
mind. 

130. ** How go you forth," j'fr}— 
How can you be said to be less liable the morning, in the luxurious 
to punishment, from the slavery and his so highly-prized freedom, 
misery ef your mind, than the poor «.** iSifff»'* says Avarice*} 



This 



, •» 
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< Surge.*-«-N^;as. Instat, < surge/ iiiquit. Noa queo. 

« Surge,* 
Etquidagam? ^rogitas? SaperdaB adydie PooUh 

< Castoreum, stuppas^ hebenum, thus, lubrioa Cotu 135 
^ ToUe reoens, primus* piper e atiente camda 

< Verte aliquid ; jura.* Sed Jupter audiet ^ Eheu, 

* Baro ! regustatum digito terebrare salinum, 

* Contentus potures, si vivere cum Jove tendis,* 

Jam pueris pdlem succinctus, et oenofdiorum aptas : 140 
Odus ad navem : nihil obstat quin trabe Taatfi 
^g»um rapias, nisi solers Luxuria ante 

woidf ** Rise.'* is repe«ted fimr many days togedier; wheniwe, iirft 
times. Thus Vice ceases not fhrni its part of the world where water is voj 



importwiity ; and the answers of scarce, they are peculiarly oaeftiL 
Dama, •• I wiU not**^'< I cannot**— 137. «• TVm womethhtg.**] Trade, 



«« what shall I do if I rise ?** — are a barter — I. e. as we say, turn the 

lively representatioo of the power of penny. 

idleness and sloth, when indulged. —«< SWmt.**] Do not mind a fittle 

This is finely described, Prov. vi. 9, perjury upon occasion, either with 

10. xxii ISb xxvL 13, 14w respect to the goodness of your wares, 

134w •* FUhfrom Pontu*y\ Super- or oonoeming the first coat, and what 

daa— a sort of fish which came from you can afford to sell them at. 

Pontus, or the Black sea. —«• JufiUr wiB hemr.*'J Dama is 

135. ** CasiorJ**] Castoreum.— supposed to raise a acnipJe of con* 

This signifies either beavers* skins, science, 

or what we call castor— i «. the medi- 137-& ** Aktf rimpkiom,*^} Barow 



dnal part of the animal; both of or varo— a senrant that waited opoo 

which were articles of traffic the common soldiers, who was uauaDy 

— ** FArjT.**] Stuppa, or stupa— very stupid and ignorant— hence a 

the coarse part of flax, tow, hards, blockhead, a doh, a foolish fellow, 
oakum to calk ships with. AiNsw. ISg. «« ToborewUkyomrJIngntt'l 

— ** Eb<my.**2 A black wood, well jc.] If you aim at living (i. e, liring 

known amongst; us— the tree where- in amity) with Jupiter, you must not 

of bears neither leaves nor fruit.—, think of trading to incmse your foT" 

AiKSw. tune, but must be content to live in 

— *' SUppery Coan vtjrrx.**] Prom a poor, mean way. The poorer sort 

the island Co, or Coos, in the iEgean of pefiple lived upon bread, with a 

aea. They were soft, and of a lax- little salt. Persius supposes the Stoic 

ative quality ; hence called lubrioa. to tell Dama, that if he would not 

13(k «* Takejlrtt (he recent pepper,^*] perjure himself, in order to get money 

Be sure be at the market first, that by trade, he must be content to put 

you may not only have the first his finger, and endeavour to scrspe up 

choice, but return to a better sale, a little salt from the bottom of his 

by coming home before the other own poor snlt-cellar; where there 

merchants. were only a few grains left, from his 

HoR. lib. i. epist. vi. 1. 3?, 3. having done this often, in order to 

Cave lie portus occupet alter give a relish to his palate, by licking 

Ne Cybiraiica, ne BUhyna nego* his fingers, after they had rubbed the 

tiaperdtu, bottom of the salt-cellar, as if he 

—•• Airtriif^cawf/. "J The eastern meant to bore it through. This is 

people loaded their pepper and other proverbial, to express very great po- 

spices on the backs of camels. These verty. Salem lingere signifi^ to live 

animals are said to endure thirst, in in the utmost poverty— to florc poorly, 

their journeys o\er the deserts, fur Plaut. Curcull. act iv. sc. the last. 
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** Riflc^-i— You refuse— -be urges— i" Rise,** says he.—" I 

" cannof*— « Rise.'' 
" And what shall I do f^ ^* Do you ask ?«— bring fish from 

« Pontus, 
<< Castor, 4ax, ebony, frankmcense, and slippery Coan 

" wines : 186 

'< Take first the recent pefqp^ from the thirsting camel : 
" Turn something ; swear.'*—" But Jupiter will hear."-^ 

"Alas! 
" Simpleton, to bore with your finger the re-tasted salt* 

•* cellar, 
** Content you will pass your time, if you aim to live with 

" Jove. 
** Now, ready, you fit the skin to the slaves, and a wine- 

" vessel : 140 

" Quick to the ship : nothing hinders, but in a large ship 
*< You may hurry over the Ji^;ean : unless Ay Luxury 

" should 

Hie hodie cpudme noiiqtiamdeliiigef of which ahipt are hoilt ; here, bjr 

salem ; that is as much as to say— meton. the ship itself. See Jut. sat. 

«« yoa ihidl not eat a monel.** xiv L 276. Vieo. iBn. ilL 19U 

14a «' Now ready.'*] Sucdnctns 142. •' The /Egean.**] A part of 

— JIterallyf girt, trussed up. The an- the Mediterranean sea, near Greece, 

dents wore long loose gannentSy dividing Burope ftom Asia. It is now 

whidit when thej prepared to tnnrd» called the ArchipelagD, and, by tha 

tfiey ^rMi, or trussed up, about Turks, the White sea. lu name ia 

thdrknns, that they might walk Uie supposed to be derivedfrom cuyf, 

moreflredy. See HOB. lib. iL saL vL Dor fluctus, from iu turbulent vi-aves. 

107. Hence, bdng ready, prepared; From this dangerous sea are made 

also nimble, expeditious. See Exod. two adages, vix. JRgeam scaphula 

xL 11, Ibrmer part. 1 Ungs xriiL transmittere— to cross the Algean sea 

46. Luke xiL 3S. Iq a Uttle boat— i. e. to undertake a 

^** Fit the tkUh" ic] Th^ weighty business with small abiUties ; 

had waUets, or knapsacks, made of and iBgeum navigare— to undertake 

skins, in which th^ packed thdr an haxardous enterprise. SeeAixsw. 

.dothes, and other necessaries, when Hence our Stoic mentions this sea in 

they travdled dther by land or sea. particular, to shew. the power of ava^ 

You put your knapsack, and your rice over the mind that is enslaved by 

cssk of wine for the voysge, on the it, and that no dangers will deter 

hacks of your ilaves, to carry on fh>m iu pursuits— Nihil obsut, says 

board. he. 

141. ** Quick to the Mi/.T You _« gfy luxury.*'] Solera- shiwd, 

lose no time, you hurry to get on ^\y^ cunning, 

board. We have seen the victory of Ava- 

— .•* Nothing hinderi."*] Nothing ,ice over Sloth, now Luxury is intro* 

stands in your way, to prevent the duced, as putting in its claim for the 

immediate execution of your plan, or mastery. 

to discourage you— unless— See 1. Thus, says the Stoic, will AmlA 

142, note 2. lord it over you, and drag you it^%tr 

— *• J large sMf,"] Trabs is a Qbains over the dangerous iBgean for 

beam, or any great piece of tknber, lucre's sake, onlcssi bdng beforehand 

Sn 
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Seductum moneat ; < Quo deinde, insane, mis ? Quo ? 
Quid dbi vis ? calido sub pectore mascula bilis 
liitumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicuUe. 145 

Tun** mare transiKas ? Tibi, torta cannabe fulto, 
Ccena sit in transtro ? Veientanumque rubellum 
Kxhalet, vapidft laesum pice, sesdies obba ? 
Quid petis ? ut nummi, quos hie auincunce modesto 
Nutrieras, pergant avidos sudare aeunoes ? 150 

Indulge ffenio : carpamus dulcia ; nostrum est 
Quod vivis : cinis, et manes, et Ikbula fies. 

seduced and enthralled by Luxury^ couch, to be supported fay a coil of 

you should listen to her admonidons. cable, by way of a seat ? 

Ante — t. e, before you put in practice 147. ** R^ Veientmt wiiie.'^ A 

what Avarice has advised. coarse, bad wine« sitdi ta aeamcn ear- 

14& ** W^Uhcr thence,*^ ic-]-^ ried with them among their sea-stores. 

Whither ttom that warm and com- See Hob. lib. ii. sat. iil. 1. 143. 

forubIebedofyotD*s, on whkfa you 146. •* The hftrnd^botumud jug.'] 

so delightfully repose yourself, are Obba-..abowl or jug with a great 

you nmning headlong (ruis), like a belly and broad bottam, that sitteth* 

madman as you are ? See L 132. as it were— sessilis. This sort ti 

144b ** MamJy M/f,'* j*c.] Mascu- jug, or bowl, was peculiarly osefiil 

lus — male; hence manly, stout, at sea, because not easily thrown 

hardy, than which nothing is more down by the motion of the ship, 

opposite to luxury. Your warm — ** Exhak*^] Cast Ibrth the Aimes 

breast— t. e, hated and inflamed with oC 

the ardent desire which now possesses — *< Injund hy nasty /m<cA.*']— ^ 

you to face the danger of the seas ; Smelling sod tasting of the pitch 

for this an hardy rage is risen up, with which every thing on board a 

(intumuit) swells within you, says ship is daubed^— this, periiapa, Waa 

Luxury, and prompts you to this daii- the case with the obba : or the pitch 

gcrous resohition. may be meant, with which the ves- 

145. »» Urn of hemlock "\ An urn sel which held the wine was stopped* 
was a measure of about four gallons, and which being of a coarse sort, 
Cicuta — an herb like our hemlock, might give a disagreeable taste to the 
the juice of which was of on ex- liquor. 

trcraely cold nature, so as to be a 149. " What seek y<m9^] What 

deadly poison, when taken in a cer- errand are you going upon? Is it to 

tain quantity. Also a sort of hcllc- make better interest of your money, 

bore, administered medicinally, in than you can make by staying at 

madness, or frenzies, to cool the home ? 

brain. See Aixsw. Cicuta^ No. — «• Modctt J!ve per ceui,^] This, 

1 1 ?• as among us, was not reckoned usu- 

Qiite potcrunt unquam satis cxpur^ rious, but modest — L e. moderate* 

gare cindce, legal interest. 

Hob. cpist. ii. lib. ii. 53. 150. " NourUheeU*^ Metaph. from 

146. " Can you cross the sea ?**] — nourishing, nursing, fostering a child. 
Can you be so forgetful of the blan- making it thrive and grow ; hence 
dishments of case and luxury, as to applied to money, as increasing it by 
subject yourself to the dangers and care. 

inconveniencics of a sea-voyage? — TV) «wra/,"] Metaph* from the 

— •• A supper,^* tjc] Instead of effect of toil and labour — th«»e must 

an elegant and well spread table, can attend those who endeavour to make 

you Ixjar to cat your supper ujwn a extraordinary interest of their money, 

rough piank ; and instead of an easy by trading to fbreign countries. 



it 
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^* Admonish you before seduced^^-*' Whither thence, 

<< madman, do you rush ? 
Whither? what would you have? under your warm 
breast manly bile 
** Has swelled up, which an urn of hemlock could not have 

*^ extinguistied. 145 

** Can you cross the sea? to thee shall there be asupper on 

" a bench, 
^ Propped with twisted hemp ? and red Veientan wine 
**' Shall the broad-bottomed jug exhale, injured by nasty 

« pitch ? 
^^ What seek you ? that money, which here with modest 

" five per cent. 
<^ You had nourished, should go on to sweat greedy cent. 

" per cent. ? 150 

^' Indulge your genius-^let us pluck sweets— It is mine 
*' That you live : you will become ashes, and a ghost, and 

« a fable. 



150. ** Greedif,**J Mataph. from an not lose the pleasures of ease and 
immoderate desire of food. Those luxury, which the shortness of life 
who strive to make exhoHntant in- affords him but a little time for the 
terest of their monefy, may well be enjoyment of. 

called greedy of gain ; and hence the 151-2. ** Mine thai you Hve.'^ L e» 

epithet greedy is applied to the gain It is owing to me, says Luxury, that 

itself. you enjoy the pleasures and sweets of 

— ** Cint per cent,'*] Deunx— life, without which, to live is not liftw 

a pound lacking an ounce. A duo- — B»o« /5»« hofJktnf uk in /5»o« 

dedm, una dempta unda. Eleven ^y^ j^c Greek proverb. Among ui 

ounces-^devcn parts of any thing _m ^ay we live aU the days of our 

divided into twelve: so that deunces « iife,*» is a common convivial e». 

here signifies eleven pounds gained pression. 

by every twelve, which is gaining very Horace, on another occasion, sart 

near cent, per cent as wc say. to the muse Melpomene. 

151. •• Indulge your geniut, J— Q„cd tpiro ei yUceo, d vhoeo. 
Here genio means natural inclination. iuum esL 

Indulgerc genio, to make much of Lit. iv. ode iii. L 24. 

himself. Anrsw. 152. «« Become a»het,^\ You will 

^i*' Pluck tweet*. \ Metaph.from goon die, and be carried to the funeral 

plucking fruito or flowers. Ho». lib. pUc, where vou will be burnt to ashea. 
L ode xi. 1. 8. _M ^ ghostT] Manes--^ ^irit 

^arpe dienu separated from the body, 
f. d. Let us seize on and enjoy the _« ^ fabie."'] FabulayCAon for 

sweets of life. .faris, to ^>cak or talk,) a miUect of 

This sentiment IS finely expressed ducourse. Pcisius, here, some think 

in the npocrjphiU book of Wisdom, to aUude to Horace's fabuloque 

eh. ii. 6. et seq. manes — i, e. manes de quibus multa 

Luxury has been dissuading Dama sunt fabulo— the manes whoaremuch 

from attempting his voyage, by rtf talked of. Lib. i. ode iv. 1. Ifi. 
presenting the dangers and inconve- But as the Stoic is here speaking as 

mencies which must attend it : now ^^ Epicurean, who believea body and 

^ mvitcs hun to stay, that he may goul to die together, I should latbw 
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* ViTE MEMOR LETHi : POGiT BOBJk r ho(B quod loqQor 
* inde est^ 

En ^uid agis ? duplici in divenuim sdnd^ris liama. 
Hunccine, an hunc, sequeris ? subeas ^temua fiportely 155 
Ancipiti obfiequio, dominos : altemus obeixies. 

Nee tu, cum obstiteris semel, instantique nq^aris 
Parere imperio, * rupi jam vincuW dica^. 
Nam et luctata caois nodum abripit : attamen illiy 
Cum fiigit, a collo trahitur pan longa catenas. 106 

Dave, dtOy hoc credasjubeo, finiredolores 
Prsteritos meditor : (crudum Chaerestratus ungoem 
Abradensi ait ba^.) An ^ccis dedecus obatem 

think that fabula here means an in- diatdy* as from hfamBlf; to Daou^ 

vented story, a groundless tale— for whom he has repreaented as bfset by 

fuch they looked upon the doctrine of Avarice and Luxury, and at a loaa 

a Aiture sUte. See Wiad. ii. 1-9. which to obey. Now, aays he, what 

*' A nothing hut an oM wifis's can you do, under these dlArant so- 

taie/^ Detdek. lidutions? 

Soon wt/r thou g9%de a ghost Jbr — ** Vom are divided^** ^] Me» 

gossip/ chat, Brewsteb. taph. from angitog, with two hooka 

15a. •* Live mindful of death.^i~^ fixed to the line, and diftrcfitfy 

fi d. Memento Mori. baited, so that the fish are doubtftil 

Dum Ucet in rebut jucundls vive which to take. 

heatus: ISS. ** 21Mt do few JbBom/^ ^] 

Vive memor qnam sis eevi hrevis. Hune— dominum undenikKKL Whkh 

Hob. lib. ii sat. vL L 9^, 7. master will you Ibllow— Avaiioe or 

— •* 77te hour JHes.'^] Luxury. ^ 

Currit emm ftrox atas. ^** B$f twnu tt Mooft*** 4^1—- 

Hob. lib. ii. ode v. L 13, 14w The truth is, that you wiU fioawtiinei 

Sed J^tgit interca, fugit irrepara^ go under, or yield to, the dominion 

bile tempus, of the one, sometimes of the other, 

ViBo. Gcorg. ill. L 284. Comp. uEn. alternatelv-ancipiti obsequio— doubl- 

X. 4 7, 9> ing which you abaU serve most.— 

— ** This, iphich I speak, is from AUernus--a^um, See Aiksw. 

f hence,*'] The time in which I am 156. *< Wand/er,"] Obenes h« 

now speaking is taken from thence — like one that is at a loss, and wanders 

i. e, from the flying hour. Sec HoR. up and down; you will wander in 

l|b. i. ode xi. 1. 7. your determinations which to serve* 

Dum loquimur fugerit invida at times, their commands being cob« 

^Kw. trary to each other. Avarice bids yon 

The late Lord Hervey, in a poeti- get more*— Luxury bids you enjoy 

cal epistle to a friend, applies this what you have. 

very beautifully : 157. •• Withstood,^ ^] Ferfiaps 

•• Evcti now, tchtle 1 xcrife, time for once, or so, you may refuse to 

** steals on our ffouth, obey their most importunate aohcita- 

•* And a momenfs cut of from our tions and commands ; but do not, 

** friendship and truth. from thip, conclude, that you are free 

The whole of Luxury's argument from their service. It i» not a single 

amounts to—** Let us eat and drink, instance, but a whole tenor of resist- 

** for to-nunrrow wc die.** Isai. xxii. ance to vice, which constitutes free- 

13. 1 Cor. XV. 3?. (lorn. Instanti — earnest, urgent. 

154. •« Lo, what do you ^ The 159. *» A dog,*' 4fC.] A dog may 

^toic now tui:ns his dUcourtc, imme- struggle till he bfefikf his chain« bul 



it 
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^* Lite minofiti. of death ; the hove Ktes : tbiiy 

*^ which I qpeak, is from thence."^ 

*^ Lo, what do you ? you are divided different ways with 

<< a dottUe hook. 

*^ This do you follow, or this ? By turns it behoves that 

you go under, 155 

With doubtful lohwquiousness, your masters : by tums^ 

you may wander. 
*< Nor can yoU) when once you have withstood, and have 
** refused to obey ». 

'^ An instant command, say ^ I now have broken my 

" « bonds.' 
*< For also a dog, having struggled, breaks the knot : but 

** to him, 
^^ When he flies, a long part of the chain is drawn by his 
« neck. 160 

** Davus, quickly (I command that this you believe) to 
^^ finish ^cfs 
<^ Past I meditate : (Chserestratus, his raw nidi 
Gnawing, says these words) shall I, a disgrace, oppose 
my sober 






then nins away with a long piece of lover is called Chaereilnttiifl (in Te« 

it hanging to him at hit neck, by rence, Phsdria) eommunicating to hie 

which he ii not only incommoded in servant Davus (in IWence, Panneno) 

his flight, but easily Uid hold of» and his intention of leaving his mlsnii 

broughs back to his confinement. Clirysis (in Terence, Thais). 

Canis— here feminine — lit. a biteh. ** Davus,** si^s ChsBrestratrua-M 

So will it be with you ; you may '* (and I insist on your believing mt^ 

break loose ; for a while, from the ** to be in earnest), I am thinking to 

bondage and sen||ce of vice, but ** give up my mistress, and to do thli 

those inbred principles of evfl, which ** shortly — dto and thus to put aa 

you will carry about you, will hinder ** end to all the plague and uneasinen 

your total escape, and make it easy " wUch she has cost me.** 

for the solidutions of your old mas- 162-S. ** HU raw naU gnamimg^ 

ten to reduce you again into bondage {>&} Biting hte nail to the quick ; a 

to them. Therefore, while there re- very common action with people la 

mains any vice and folly within yon, deep and anxious thought, 

you will be a slave, however you ISS* ** Shaa /, a iktgraee.^ f. dL 

may call yourself free. Shall I, who have made myself a dis* 

161» ** Davus/* ic] The Stoic, grace to my fiunily by keeping this 



in confirmation or his main argur 
ment, to prove that '* all but the .~*^ OpptneJ^l Act eontraiy t» the 

** wise are slaves,'* having instanced wishes and advice of my sober rela^ 

•loth, avarice, and luxury, as lording tions ? 



it over the nrinds of men, now pro- Siccus signifies 8011% In oppositioi^ 

ceeds to shew that the paarion of love to uvidlis, soaked, mdlow with li- 

is another of those claims by whidi quor. HoB. ode iv. 5. 8B-40. 

the mind is boundi Dicimmt imUgro 

He introduces a scene in the SSeei wmme die, dicimms uvidi 

Eunuch of Menander, from which C#ai Soi oceano tubetL 

Jerenoe took Ut Euiracfa, when ths Hence aioci rneao* sobcTy ord<i|| 
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Cogiiatis ? An rem patriam, nimoK nnistro 

limen ad obscoenuin, frangam, dum Chryaidis udaa 165 

Ehriiis ante {oreB, extincticum face, canto f 

Euge, puer, sapias : diis depellentibua agnam 
Percute. Scd censen^ plorabit, Dave, relieta ^ 
Nugaris : soled, puer, objurgabere rubrfi, 
Ne trepdare vdis, atque arctos rodere casses. 170 

Nunc lerus, et violens : at u vocet^ baud mora dicaa, 

* Quidnam igitur faciam ? ne nunc, cum acoersat, et ultio 

* Supplicet, aiaeedam ?^ Si totus, ct integer, illinc 

pwple in general, in contradistinction and unet^ess of thii amour, to be 

to ralcM and libertines. tbtu irresoltttc, and unable to bear the 

164. ** Paternal estaiCt** jvj — tbought of her tean for the loet of 
Spend and diminish my patrimony, you ? Alas I how you trifle with your« 
at the expcnoe oi my reputation. sdf ! 

165. *• An obtcene threshold.''] At »*« You will he chid^len^'^ 4^.]— 
the house of an harlot. Syoeci limen O foolish youth, when onoe Chiyais 
lir domum. finds out that you are so fond of her, 

— ** Wet doort^'' ^,] The doora that you cannot bear to grieve her by 

wet with the dew of the night — forsaking her, she will make her ad« 

** Shall 1 serenade her at midnight, vantage of it ; she will let you see 

** when I am drunken, and have put her imperiousness, and will not only 

** out the torch with which my ser- scold, but beat yoo. 

** vant is lighting me home, fur fear — ** Bed simper/*] Solea— a kind 

** of being aeen and known by the of pantofle, or slipper, covering onlj 

** passera by ?** the sole of the foot, and fi^tened with 

167. " WeO dMf,*' ^cl •* Well laces. It ^ a fashion an¥Xig the 
** done, my young master,** says Da- fine ladies to have these of a red or 
vus, ** I hope' you will come to your purple colour, as well as to xnalEe use 
** senses at last.'' of them for the chastisement of their 

— •• RepeUing godsj^ ^c] It was humble admirers, 
n&nal to oflbr a thank-of^sring to the Throso is represented by Terence 
gods, on a deliverance from any dan- (Eun. act v. Sc vii.) as intending, after 
ger: henee Davus bids lu'f; master sa- his quarrel with tie courtezan Thais, 
crifice a lambi^-diis dcpcllcntibus— to surrender himself to her at discre- 
te the gods, whose office it was to re- tion, and to do whatever she com- 
pel and keep ofl* evil. Perhaps Cas- manded. The parasttcd Gkatho 

tor and Pollox are here meant, us they says Qid est ? 

were reckoned peculiarly to avert Thraso. Qut minus quam IlcrcnJcs 

mischief. Sec Dclph. note. Horace scrvivii Omjphalcf 

sacrificed a lamb to Faunas, the god . Gn. Exe^nplnm placet : 

of the fields and woods, for his escape Utltiam tibi cotnmitigan vidcam 

from the falling tree. Lib. ii. ode sandalio caput. 

rx'ii. ad fin. Averruncus. Deus qui From this answer of GnaAo, it 

mala avertit, Aixsw. seems likely that there was represent- 

168. •• Think you Davits,*' ijr.] cd, on the Athenian stage, some 
Here the young man wavcra in his comedy on the loves of Hercules and 
resolution, and shews that he is still Omphalc, in which that hero was 
a slave to his passion for Chrysis — he seen spinning of wool, and his mis- 
cannot bear the thought of making tress siaing by, and beating him with 
her uncafiv. her sandal, or slipper, when he did 

169. " Vou tf'lfit'."] Answers Da- wrong. To this our poet may pro- 
vufs. Is this the way in which you bably clludc. Sec the ingeniouE Mr, 
m^ lo imt an end to all the pl.r|:ut^ 

4;. 
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*^ RelationB ? Shall I my ratenud estate, with an ill report^ 
^^ Spend at an obscene threshold, while, befcxre the wet 

"doors 165 

" Of Chrysis, drunken I sing with an extinguished 

" torch P""— 
" Well done, boy, be wise : to the repelling gods a lamb 
** Smite :*" — " But think you, Davus, soe wiff weep, being 

"left?"' 
^^ You trifle — ^you will, boy, be chidden with a red 

" slipper, 
" Lest you should have a mind to struggle, and bite the 

"tight toils: 170 

*^ Now fierce and violent : but, if she should call, without 

#* delay you would say — 
^< What therefore shall I do ? now, when she can send for 

** me, and willingly 
" Supplicate, shall I not go ?^— " If whole.and entire from 

** thence 

CoLMAM*s translation of this passage. In short, Chrysis will so use yon* 

and the note. if you again put yourself in her pow^ 

170. ** To ttntggk/'] L e. That er, that you will not dare to attempt 

you may not again attempt your U- a second time to escape her. 

berty. Metaph. ftnom the fluttering 171. *« Fierce and violent/'] Now 

of birds when caught on ^taie-twigs, you are not with her you can bluster 

who flutter their wings to nee them- stoutly. 

selves, by which they are the more »** CatL"] i, e. Invite you to come 

limed, and rendered more unable to to her— 

escape. Marshall. ' — *• Without delay!' ^fc] You 

Sic aves dum viscum trepidantes would instantly change your note, 

excutlunt, plumis omnibus illlnunt. and say— 

Seneca, de Ira. 172. ** What tltertforcJ^aH These 

Trepido does not always signify are almost the words of Frucdria, in 

trembling through fear, but some- Teb. Eun. act i. sc. i. L 1, 2. 

times to hasten, to bustle, to keep a Quid igitur Jticiam $ non earn, «r 

clutter. nuHC quidem 

Dum trepidant akc. Cum acccrsor uliro 9 

ViRO. iEn. iv. 121 ; and ix. 114w Horace also has imitated this pas 

So struggling to get free from a sage; 

haughty mistress : yec nunc cum me vocet altro 

Ac veluti pritno Taurus detractai Accedam* Lib. ii. Sat. iii. 263. 

aratro, 113. " Whole and entire,'* ^^.J— 

Mox venit (usueto molRs ad arva *' If when you left her, you bad been 

jugo. ** entirely heart whole, and had 

Sic primojuvcnct trepidant in anufrc ** shaken -off the yoke of lust and pes- 

ferocesf ** sion, you would not— «ec nunc* 

Dchinc domiti potthae aqua et ** not even now—^retum to her, even 

iniqua fcrunU ** though she has sent to entreat you 

PROPERT. lib. ii. ** to do it ; but, from your thought of 

— ** And bite/* 4f^.] Metaph. from ** yielding to her intreaties, I see 

nild beasts taken in nets, or toils, ** very plainly that, notwithstanding 

who endeavour to free themselves by '* all your deliberations about leaving • 

biting them asunder. •* her, you are still a slave to b^«** / 
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Exieffts, nee mme. Rk, bic, quern qfiuetiflMiB, faie est : 
Non in leftiicft) liolor quaoi jaelat ineptitt. 175 

Jus habet ille sui, palpo quern ducit hiaotem 
Cretata AnriMti^P V^;;ila, et ciccr mgert barge 
Rixanti populo, nostra ut Floralia posunt 
Apriei meminkfie senes i quid pulchrius ?«— At cum 
Herodis ven&fe dies^ unctique fenesUA 180 



174b ** 1Th9mw$9tdc.**J Theman on the dsre, wheUk Ke rtrodi with 

who can to ftir tmaiidpate himsdf the rod« in that part of tlieoeremonj 

from his paMlofit aa to firee himself which fell to Ub duoe. ., • 

fiom iu dominion, so as no longer to — ** Shaku.**] Jacto— is to shake 

be a slave to it, which Chaerestratus or move ; to move to and fhi* as in 

would have proved himself, if he the actioa of striking often ; also to 

could have kept bis resolution against brag or boasu 

aU aoUcitadons to break it; this is 176. *• JU^ qf khmOfiVj The 

the man I mean, says the Stoic, tUa poet now in8tances,tn device of am* 

is the man I allow to be ftree. bition, another chain which faindi the 

175. *« Not in the wand^" 4«^1— enslaved mind, and which hindcra 

The better to ezphdn this place, as that freedom for which our Stoic is 

wen as L 88 of this Satire, it may not contending; 

be amiss to mention, particularly, the Can he call himself his own mas- 
ceremony o{ manumission. ter— meus, I. 88 ; or say that he ia 

**' The slave was brought before sui juris — u e. that he can dispose of 

the consul, and, in after-times, be- himself as he pleases, as hai-ing m ao* 

fore the prstor, by his master, who, vereign right over his own peraon. 

laying his hand upon his servant*s .—** Whom gaping***} Hiantem.^ 

houl, said to the praetor— .Hunc ho- gaping af|j^ coveting greatly, like a 

e#ig 



minem liberum ease volo, and, with creature gjlfbag for food, 

that, let bun go out of his hand, — •« With its l»f«.'*] Palpum-L Ut. 

which they termed— e manu emittere, a gentle, soft stroking with the hand ; 

whoice manumission : then the prae- hence obtruderc palpum alicui^iJto 

tor, laying a rod upon his head, called wheedle, flatter, or coax. Aivsw. 

vindicta, said— Dico cum liberum 116^7, '* Chalked ambition,'*} TbiM 

esse nKHja Quiritum ; and turned him expression alludes to the white gar* 

round on his hccL See 1. 75, 6. Af- ments worn by candidates for o£Bces ; 

tcr this, the lictor, taking the rod out in these they went about to ask the 

of the pnetor*s hand, struck the ser- peoplc*8 votes, and from these white 

va^t several blows upon the head, garments, which to make still whitet 

face, and back, (which part of the ce- they rubbed over with chalk, thej 

remony Persius refers to in this line,) were called candidati. 

and nothing now remained but Pileo 177. *' AmbitioiL.'*'} Literally sig* 

donare, to present him with a cap in ni6es a going about, from ambio i 

token of liberty, and to have bis hence a suing or canvassing for fa- 

nomc entered in the common roll of vour — hence that desire of honour 

freemen, with the reason of his ob- and promotion, which is called ambi* 

tainlng that favour.*' See before, L tioo. 

88. See Kemnet, Antiq. elIOO. — " Watch, — ^*'] Says Ambition ; 

— *• The footuh /ictor."y*tlieptus, always be upon the look out ; looe no 

here, is either used in contempt of opportunity to make younelf po* 

the lictor, who was a sort of beadle, pular. 

that carried the fasces before the '—** Heap vdchetkirgdy.'*^'] Those 

prcctor, and usually, perhaps, an ig- who aspired to public offices, endea* 

norant, illiterate fellow ; or it may voured to gain the votes of the peo- 

bc used in the sense of unapt, mtfit, pie by donations and largesses. These 

improper— i. e. to convey true liberty kinds of public bribes consisted in 
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" You had come forth, Bot now.** — ^** This, this, this is he, 

" whoiki we seek, 
*^ Not in the wand which the foolish lictor shakes. ]7i$ 
*^ Has he the right of himself, whom gaping, with its 

<^ lure, chalked 
<< Ambition leads ? Watch : and heap vetches largely on 

"the 
" Quarrelling people, that our feasts of Flora sunny old 

" men 
*^ May remember : what more ^orious ? but when 
*< The days of Herod have come, and in the greasy 

" window 180 



beans, lupines or vetches, given acceptable to their cold habit of boAf » • « 

away among the people. The Ro« which old age brought on ; their d^ 

mana ran to such extravagance on light was to bosk on a sunny bank, 

Ihaa^ occasions, that several of the and talk over old times, 

ffehest entirely ruined themsdves. In the well-known* beautiful bal- 

Julius Caesar emplcnred in such lar> lad of Darby and Joan, the poet has 

gesscss near a inilUon and an half made use of this idea, as one descrip- 

more than his estate Was worth. tion of the amusement of old age— . 

In ctcere lUqueflba bona tu per- Toge&ier they toUer abautt 

tUuqve lupinu^ ' OrsU in the tun €i fftc doo r j f fc 

iMut tu in circo spatUre, atU 179. ** What more gkrUmif'*]-^ ' 

aneu$ vt ttes-^ Than thus to recommend ourselves 

Hob. lib. u. sat. iiL I. Id2, 3. to the people, gain their favour, and 

178. ** QuofrelSng peopkiP\ Quar- leave a lasting memory of our nmnl* 

rdBng about their shares in the ficence? Iron, 

largesses and donations; or, as we 180. ** 7%« dayt of Herod,*' ^e,\ 

tee at our elections, about the inter- Another chain in which the human 

ests of th« different candidates, whom mind is holden in superstition ; to this 

they severally espoused. all but the wise are slaves. He in« 

— ** Our fiatti,*^ fc] That the stances this in those Romans who 

Ceasts which we gave, marked by our had addicted themselves to many of 

great liberality, may never be forgot- the Jeuish rites and superstitions, for 

ten, to the latest old age of those who Such their whole religion appeared to 

attended them. the heathen. See Juv. sat. xiv. L 

— ." Feasts of Flora.'*\ Flora was 96-lOd. We find, by Matt. xiv. C 

a noted courtezan in Rome, who hav- and Mark vi. 21. that the king*a 

ing gotten a large sum of money by birth-day was an high festival, ob- 

prosUtUtion, made the Roman i>eopIe served at Herod*tf court ; and, by this 

bar heir ; but they, being ashamed of passage of Persius, it appears to have 

her profession, made her the goddess been celebrated by the Jews at Rome 

of flowers. also, particularly by the Herddians^ 

In honour of her» feasts were held, who constituted i society in honour 
and games exhibited, which were of Herod, after the matiner of the 
provided by the iEdile, who, on this Sodalitia at Rome. See BEOUOUTON9 
occasion, was very liberal in his do- Bibliotheca— tit. Herodians. 
nations to the people, in hopes of — ** Greasy window **] They stuck 
gaining their votes for au higher place up candles, or lamps, in thdr win- 
In the magistracy. 'The Fluralia dows, in token of a rejoidng<4lay— « 
were held on the sliBth of April. they lighted them early in fhe day« 

— •• Sunny old men^**\ Aprici sene« and by their flari a^ and guttering 

— 4>ld men who loved to bofk in the they made the frames of the windows 

sun, the warmth of which i*as very on which they stood all over grease 

S E -7 
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Dispositae, pinguem n^ulam vomuere luoernae, 
Portantes violas ; rubrumque amplexa catinuiiiy 
Cauda natat thynni, turaet alba ndelia vino ; 
Labra moves tacitiis, recuUtaque sal^bi^ palles : 
Tunc nigri lemures, ovoque pericula rupto : 186 

Hinc grandes Galli, et cum sistro lusca sacerdoSy 
Incussere deos inflantes corpora, si non 
Praedictum, ter mane, caput gustaiveris alii 
Dixeris baec inter varicosos centuriones, 

181. **FatchMd.^]Le. Of smoke our poet dicwbcre to denote bind 
-<-Aii exact deiicription of the smoke study, which occisIoiib paleDfls. Sloe 
«yf a candle, or lantjp, which is im. saU LL 121 ; and sst ifi. 83w Hereit 
pregnated with particles of the fot, is used to denote that superstitious 
or grease, fh>m which it ascends ; as fear, which occasions, fkom yiddio^ 
inajr be seen on ceilings, or other to it, a pale and wmn appeanmco ita 
places, on which this smoke l^as the countenlmee. 
alighted, and which when tbej are — *< Cireumciicd mbhaOu.*^ . Re- 
attempted to be cleared, are fbund to cu^ta sabbata. HjptfL Ibr aabbte 
be soiled with a mixture of soot and re6utitprunwthe sabbaths of the cfr- 
grease. cumdsed. Palles sabbata, berfe, it 

Vanumere is a word well adapted to equivalent to metiMntem sahbata.— 

express the discharge of the thick and Jcv. sat. xiv. L 96L— j{. d Q j de- 

iH^ amoke from the wkks. So grees you will entq* into an the Jftwiifa 

VntOk i^n. V. S82. superstition. 

Stwfa voment tardum Jwrnum, The word sa b bata ^ in the phualp 

The tow ttUcharghig tardy^ languid may here denote, not only the saU 

tmoke. bath-days, but all tte Jewish boli- 

192. ** BeariHg vwlcuy\ They days, wbkfi wot dajrs of rest finom 

adorned their lamps with wreaths of labour ; among olhets, the featiTal 

^iolets, and other flowers, on these which they baa instituted in honour 

occasions. of Herod*s Urih-day. 

_*• Efnbraccd a red dUu*"\ Hy- 185. •• Then Uaek hcibgoUituJ^]^ 

pallage, for the difth embracing the The mind ensliived by superstitioo. 

tail of the fish. Thjnnus, a large falls from one degree ot it into ano« 

coarae Hib ; the poet mentions only ther. 

the tail of it, which was the worst Lemures — ghosts, spirits that walk 

part — this he docs, probably, by way by night, hobgoblins ; quasi Bemuret 

of dcrif ion of the Jews* festal-din- 6*om Remus, whose ^frft was sup.* 

ner. The dish, of red earthen-ware, posed to haunt his brdther. AiKsw 

183. ** Swims.**^ In sauce. Noctumoi kwurci. HoB. ep. ii. lib. iu 

— ** Whitt pUcJter,^'*] An earthen 1. 209. They are only supposed to 

res^el, a white crock of earth. appear by night— Jience called black. 

— •» Swrllt.^'] U filled up to the — " Dangers from a broken ^gy.**] 

brim^^r tumet may imply, that the The ancients had a superstition about 

wine was bad and lira fermenting state, egg-shells: they though t« that if an 

frothing up above the brim. Every egg-shell were cracked, or had an 

circumstance of the entertainment hole bored through at the bottom o^ 

seems to be mentioned with a tho- it, they were subject to the power of 

rough air of contempt, and to denote sorcery. 

4lie poverty of the Jews. This is contrary to the superstition 

184^ ** Silent you fnove your llj>s.^*2 of those, who, in the days when 

You join in the solemnity, you attend witches were believed ln,always broke 

at their proseucl)^, and like them, the bottom of an f^-shdl, and 

mutter prayers inwardly, only mov- crossed it, after having eaten the egg, 

ing your lips. See sat. ii. L 6. lest some witch should make use of it 

-.** Andfiar,"*] Pallidus is used i^ in bewitching them, or aaiUi^ over 
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*' The candles disposed, have vomited a fat doud, 

^^ Bearing violets ; and, having embraced a red dish, 

'^ The taU of a tunny-fish swmis, the white pitcher swells 

** with wine ; 
*< Silent you move your lips, and fear circumdsed sabbaths : 
^< Then Slack hob^Uins, and dangers from a broken ^g : 
*^ Hence huge priests of Cybele, and a on&^yed priestess 

*^ with a sistrum, 186 

*^ Have inculcated gods infla^ng bodies, if you have not 
*^ Tasted, tliree times in the morning, an appointed head 

" of garlick. 
*^ If you say these things among the veiny centurions^ 



the 8et in it, if it were whole. See tram, a sort of braxen or iron tim- 

DmTDEN*8 note. brd, with looee ring* on the edges in 

For an instance of national super- 1,^ j^u^^i^ Xi*reo»f from <«•«#, 

aUtion, as ridiculous as any that ^n ^^ »hake-ite noise proceeding from 

he imagined, I would refer the reader jj, ^eing shaken violenUy, and strudt 

to the solemn public statute of I Jac ^^j, ^ ^and, or with an iroa rod. 

I. c. 1«. against witchcraft, now re- 1^,^ prfestess of -Isiat when cri»- 

pealed by 9 Gca II. C.S. brating the wild rites of Isia, carried 

116. " Hence. ] I. e. From this ^ gigtnim in her hand, in imitatioo of 

siipcrstiuous pnnciple in the minds the goddess, and had great lnSu«c« 

of men, they are led from one degree ^^^ ^^c minds of the superstiUoua. 

of credulity to another : of this ad- The poet calls her one^yed^-per- 

vantage has been taken by the pnestt ^aps this was her situaUon, andthat 

of Cybele, and of Isis, to fill them ^^ pretended to have lost an eye bf 

with groundless terror. a blow from the sistrum of Isis ; for 

186. •• I/uge pnestt of Cyhrk, ] ^ «^^that this was the way which 

See thne desmbed at large. They the goddess took to avenge herself on. 

were c^Ied GalU, frj>m Gallu% an- ^^ ^y^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ * 

vcr of Phyrgia, the drinking of which nccemai quodcumque voki de cor. 

made people funous. So Ovid, FasU ^ nottro 

Inter aU^ viridem Cybelen aUatqne sisiro. 

Ceknas, . , r^ „ Ji:v. sat. xiiL I. M, a See the nott 

AmnU tt ifuaniA nomine GaUut there on L 03. 

n V^4 ' J r ^4 JL 1^7. " Have inculcaUd^ *c.]— 

QuihibttindefurU^tc, These vUe impostors, when o^ thi 

Pemusca^themgrandes-Juve. tnind is enslaved so far by supersti- 

nal says, mgens semivir, &c. They ^^^ ^ ^^ ^.^^ ^^^ taporiUons. 

were usually of «y«^^ f'turo. ow ng, ^.,j ^^^^^^ ^^^ P^ ^^^ 

as has been said, to their castration, -.^»;^„. .„ ^ .«„«„ *».•!.. *u^ -.411 

which incrcaaed their bulk. Their 2!^!?"^ " "TJ, ^^ti^ht^ 

, . J ^u • persuade you, that tbe gods whicn 

.trMge. mad g«ture.. .nd their ex- {^ ^J ^y, ^„j ^^^ ^ 

rM^dUS^^Si^ti,: "h:; °«- -"""^ -^ r. '^""":! 

>uu> luuu «iu niiu .uu«u.uu..^^^ yg^ j^ijjg amuetor chann to 

great effect upon weak and wpenrti. ^„^^, ., . .^^^ ^ ^^^^^ , ^^^ ^ 

tioiM minds. ... . . clove, of garlick, for three momiiuDi 

V .' I^!. 'Tr'l"'J'^°l 188. " Appoinuan U t. Ordered 

f^trRS^Th'etrsr:^": -?8T^trr""^'"is.«- 

p.. Sh.wa.r.pr.,en.«lwl.h..l.. ^T^i l^^-^^^'^»<^^J^m 
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Continuo crassum ridet Pulfenius ingens, 190 

£t centum Grsecos curto centusse licebit. 

I have done, in the hearing of one name of aooae remarkable tall and 

of our rough centurions (corop. sat. losty soldier of that dj^-i-put hera 

iiL L 77.) in order to prove the for any SQcfa sort of pemn. 
slavery of all men to vice and folly* »-** Rmielff l»Mg^**l Craanm ri- 

cxcept the wise, be would set up a det, for crasae ridet. G raciam . 
loud horse-laugh at you. 191. * And dteufem$J^'\ LieeoreriY 

189i ** Vclny,'"\ VaricoAUfi, hn'ing dep. to cheapen a thing, to bid moacj 

large vcin».~perhap8 from the rctust- for it, to offor the price, 
^ess of his make. ** Greek»J*\ i. t, PhOoaoplicrs, 

i9a ** Huge Pttlfrnliu.^l The most of whiph first came fhn Giveea. 
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'< Immediately huge Pulfenius rudely laus^hs, 190 

^* And cheapens an hundred Greeks at a cupped centussis.^ 

—<< A eUpped centutHi.**] Centus* laugh at it, but, if he were asked what 

•if, a rate of Roman money, amount- he would give for an hundred phQo* 

ing to about six shillings and three- aophers, he would not oBbr a good 

pence of our money. aix and three-penny piece fbr them 

— ** Clipped,*^] Curtailed, battered alL However, though yon may be 

 ihort of its nominal value* like bad of the same mind, Dama, yet what I 

money among us. have said is not the less true, nor are 

jt. dL If Pulfenius, the centurion, .phikisophers the less valuable in the 

were to hear what I have said on the eyes of all the wise and good* 
aubject of liberty* he would only 






AEOUMEKT. 

addresses this episMarff SaHre io his JrSend 
Cctsius Bassusy a Ivric poet. ' They both seem^ as w€u 
usual with the studious among the Romans^ in the be* 
ginning qf winter^ to have retired Jrom Rome to their 
respective countrj/'houses ; Persists to hisy at the port of 
Luna^ in Liguria ; Bassus to his^ in the territories of 
the Sabines. 
The Poet Jirst inquires qfier his Jriend*s manner of Ufe 

AD CESIUM BASSUM. 

ADMOVIT jam bruma foco te, Basse, Sabino? 
Jamne lyra, et tctrico vivunt tibi pectine chorda? ? 
Mire opifex, numeris veterum pnmordia reruin« 
Atque marem strepitum fidis intendisse Latinae ; 
Mox juvenes agitare jocos ; et, poUice honesto, 5 

Line 1. Sabine Jlrc-heariK] The vas called pecten, gave a louder and 

ancient Sabines were a people between barslier sound. 

the Umbrians and LatinR, but, after The language here is figurative-. 

the rape of the Sabine women, incor- the lyre stands for lyric, or the softer 

porated into one people with the La- and gentler kind of poetry ; and the 

tina, by agreement between Tatius strings or chords, being struck tetrkro 

And Romulus. This part of Italy still pectine, with the rough or barah 

retained its name ; and here Bassus quill, denote the bharper and aeverer 

had a country-house, tu which he rc> style of verse. The poet inquiref 

tired at the beginning of winter, for whether Bassus, in his retirement* 

the more quiet and convenient oppor- was writing lyric verses, and whether 

tnnity of study. This was not far he was also employing hiniaelf in 

from Rome. graver or severer kinds of compod- 

m^Fire-Jtearth,] So focus literally tion. 

tignifics, quod foveat ignem — Aixsw. — Live to tJue. \ WlMn an fnstni« 

but it is sometimes used for the whole ment lies by, and is not played on, it 

houae, by syncc. and, perhaps, is so may be said tp be dead, and when 

to be undcrstoixi here. Sometimes, taken up and played on, the strings 

by meton. for the fire. may be said to be alive, from their 

2. Does now the lyre,^ The lyre motion and sound, 

was a stringed instrument, which H. Admirable artitt /] Opifex — lit. 

gave a soft and gentle sound when a workman : it also mean6 an invcn- 

touched with fingers; but when struck tor, deviser, and framer* 
with a quilJ| which, when ^o used| 



i^ixt^ 0ai^t. 



AEGUMENT. 

imd studies^ then ii^brms him cfitis. oxfUf and whemht 
now is. He descrioes himael^ inhis retiremefat^ as. quUs 
undisqtiieted triA regard to care or passions; and, vitfi 
respect to his expences^ neither profuse nor parsinumi* 
,ous. He then treats on the true use of richest and 
shews the foUy qf those who live sordidly themselves for 
the sake qf'kaving their riches to Q^l^g* 

TO CiESI^ys BASSUS, 

HAS winter already mpved thee, Bassus^ to iiiy^ Sabipa 

fire-hearth ? 
Does now the lyre, and do the strings, live to thee with s 

rough quilj ? 
Admirable artist ! in numbers the beginnings of things 
To have displayed, and the manly sound of the Latin lute; 
Then to a^tate young jokes, and with an honest thumb 4 

— /n numbers.] U f. In venes-Jiti 4b Displayed.] Intendiue— lit. to 

aaetre. have etretched. The sound is given 

— TTie h€glnning$.J Primordia— from instrtiments by the tension of 

the first beginniug8-I.the history of the strings. 

the earliest beginnings of things. So — Jfan/y toimd of the Latin /«lf.] 

Otid, Met. lib. i. I. S, 4. i. e. To have written Loitin Ijrie 

'^^■^Prim&que ah origine mundi verses in a noble, manly strain. 

Ad MM pergctuum deducite tempora A mong the Greeks they reckon nine 

canrim, famous lyric poets : but two among 

Some undsrstand the poet to mean, the Romans ; viz, Horace and Csesiut 

that Bassus had written a treatise in Bassus. 

verse,' concerning the original begin- Horace calls himself , RomanaeSdi* 

ning or rise of old and antlqaMd cen lyrs. Ode 16. Ub. Iv. L 2SL 

words, reading, after many copies. To be reckoned this was hit ggmS 

veterum primordia vocum — and that iunbition, as appears, ode i. llh» L ad 

Bassus was n6t only a good poet, but fin. where he says to Meecenmt 

a learned antiquary. But rerum af« Quod ti me lyricit vatibite intere^ 

fords the easiest and most natural SuUimiftriam tidera vertiee, 

sense-^Maltm igitur cumr CfMaubono &. Then to agitate young joke$.\mm 

et aliis quihusdam, Oioyt fisw et ''**'«"• "" ''ff**' ^"^ ^^^^^ strains, io 

f.v3»roc.« imelligen.. See Delph. ^^^J^' ^""" ^^ ^"« ^ 
note* ^ '* 
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Egreg^os luslsse senes !*-Mihi nunc Ligus ora 

Intqiet, hybematque meum mare ; qua latus ingens 

Dant scopuliy et multa littus se valle receptat 

* Lunai portum est operae oognoscere, cives f 

Cor jubet hoc Enni; postquam destertuit esse. 10 

MsBonides, quintus pavone ex Pythagoreo. 

Hie ego securus vulgi, et quia prseparet auster 
Infelix pecori : securus et angulus ille 
Vicini nostro quia pinguior : et si adeo (xnnes 
Ditescant orti pejoribus, usque recusem 15 

Curvus bb id minui senio, aut coenare sine uncto ; 
"Et signum in TapidA naso tetigisse.lageni. 

& Himui ihuml.] Meton. with ft « Port ^Lmm.**] So called from 

tniUi and fidthftilneii, BeprawnHng Um shape of the bay in wiiich it was 

the actiona and worthwiwda of older aituate* whidi, fttnn the drcular form 

iiien» who have diatfi^iiahed them- of die ihoiet waa like an half-mooo 

adrea in a more advanced time of life. — i^unai, per dicriun, for Lunae. 

0. LigurianA L e. Belngnowre- ^** It it worth trhUe^*' 4-c] Thia 

moved from Rome into Liguria..— line ia from Enniiu, who began hia 

JJgus onu for Liguatica ora. annals of the Roman people 



6^7. Coatt grows warm,] Either Est opera pretium^ O cives^ eog^ 

Arom its situation near mountains, notcert portum, 

which kept off the cold Uasta of LutuB. 

wind, or fh>m the circumstance next 10. The heart qf JSmmimSp j^cj He 

mentioned, the agitation of the aea, was an ancient poet, bom at Rudice, 

which cauaes a warmth in the water, a town of Calabrit : he wrote annals 

TuLLT, Nat. Deor. lib. iu sayfr— of the Roman people ; ako aatwca, 

** StaM agitated by the wind grow so comedies, and tragedies ; but nothing 

*^ warm, as easily to make us under- of his is come to us entire. He died 

** stand, that in those large bodies of 169 years before Christ. 

** water there is heat included : for Cor means, literally the heart ; 

*■ that heat which we perceive, is not and, by meton. the xnlnd, wisdom, 

*■ to be accounted merely external judgment. Perhaps the poet means 

** and adventitious, but excited by the to say, that Ennius, when in his right 

<■ agitation which is in the innermost mind and sober senses, recommended 

" parU of the water ; this also hap- the port of Luna to his countrymen, 

** pens to our bodies, when by motion after he came out of his vagaries after 

•• they grow warm." mentioned. 

7. My tea it rotr^] That is, the — Dreaming^ i|'^.} See prologue to 
aea near Volaterra, a city of Tus- sat. i. ). 2, and note. Maeonides was 
cany, where Persius was bom, and a name given to Homer, on account 
near which he now was. of his supposed birth at Smyrna, in 

^^lATge tide, 4fc.] The rocks run- tl|^ country of Mconia, L a. Lydia. 

ning out fiEur into the sea, present an 11. Fifth from the Pythagorean 

extensive side to the water, by which peacock.^ Some are for supposing 

the wavea arc stopped, and a quiet Quintus, here, to be understood as a 

htiy formed. prienomen of Ennius :»J)ut it should 

8. The tltort dravt itttlf in, j-c] rather seem, as if Persius were here 
The shore retires, and forms a large laughing at the extravagant idea of 
circular valley between the moun- the Pythagorean doctrine of transmi- 
tains ; which i$ another reason of the gration, which Ennius for a whQe had 
warmth of my situation ; my house received, and who ia said to have 
which is situated in that valley being dreamt that the soul of a peacock had 
sheltered from the wintry storms. triwiiigi sliil, first into EuphorbVBt 
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To have played remarkable old men. To me now the Li« 

gurian coast 
Grows warm, and my sea b rough, where a large side 
The rocks give, ana the shore draws itself in with much 

valley. 
" The port of Luna it is worth while to know, O citizens :" 
The heart of Ennius commands this, after he ceased dream- 
ing that he was 10 
Mseonides, the fifth from the Pythagorean peacock. 

Here [am] I, careless of the vulgar, and what the south, 
Unfortunate to the cattle, may prepare : and unconcerned 

because that comer 
Is more fruitful than mine thafs next to it : and if all. 
Sprung from worse, should grow ever so rich, I, should al« 

ways refuse, 15 

On that account, to be diminished crooked with old age, or 

to sup without a dainty. 
And to have touched with my nose the seal in tlie vapid 

cask. 

then into Homer, then into Pythago- and meanly born, should grow so 

xas, and then into Ennius ; so that rich, adeo ditescant, as to liave their 

he stood fifth from the peacock, ^ee possessions exceed mine— 
Dryd. Trans, and note on this place. 15. / should always refuset j;cJ\ 

This is an evident banter on the I should not make myself uneasy, so 

Pythagorean notion of the metempsy- as to fret upon that account, and to 

chosis. bring on old age before my time, as 

12. Here am /, ^c] In this com- if bowed under a weight of years, 
fortablc retreat of the port of Luna, I 16. Sup without a dainty,] Unctust 
trouble not my head about what peo- literally, is anointed, greasy, and ap« 
pie say of me. plied to describe a dainty rich meal, 

— What the south, fc.] The south good cheer. Hence unctlisiQue coenae. 

wind, when it blew with any long See AiKSw. Unctus, 

continuance, was reckoned very* un- I w^ill not live the worse; enrj 

wholesome, particularly to catUe. So shall not spoil my appetite ; I will not 

Viao. Gc«>r. i. 1. 444. abate a single dish at isij table, in or- 

ArboriUtsquCt satlsque, Notus, ft" der to save up what would make me 

coriqtte sinister. as rich as my neighbour. 

The poet seems to say, that he was 17. And to have touched uitli my 

without care ot anxiety in his retreat, nose, 4^^.] I shall not bottle up dregs 

The modem Italians call this wind of musty wine, and then exanane the 

Sirocco, or Scilocco, which blows seal, which I have put on the mouth 

from the south-east. of the vessel, as closely as if I meant 

13. That comer, j>c.] Horace sat. to run my no»c into the pitch which 
vL lib. ii L 8, 9. has received its impression, to try 

Q si angulus iUe whether any of my serA'ants have 

J^roximut accedat, qui fWific denor^ opened it. 

nuU agtUutn, q. d, I shall neither A-et myself 

Persius took his aoguliv ^^ fro<n into old age before my time with envy, 

this passage of Ilanicab nor turn niggard, in order to save 

1^ And i^ all, j^A If erer so money, that 1 muy equal my richer 

jnany of my inferlop, oowerer iowlj neighbours, 

3 F 
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Discrepet his alius. GeminoSy Horoioope, Tiro 
Producis gcnio. Solis natalibus, est qui 
Tingat olus siccum muria, vafcr, in callice enpt&y 20 

ipse sacrum irrorans patime piper. Hie boDa dente 
Grandla magnaiiimus peragit pucr.-^Utar ego, ular : 
Nee rhombcM, ideo, lihertis ponerc kutus ; 
Nee tenuem soiers turdarum nosse saliTaM. 

Messe ten us propria vive ; et granaria (fas eti) 25 

EiDole ; quid metuas ? occa, et seges altera in herbA cat. 

^ At vocat officium. Trabe ruptA, Bnittia taxa 
^ Prendit amicus inops : remque onnem, surdaque rota, 

IS, AnUltcr mMff dljir, fc.l How- 21. Hlnuelf tpHmHkig^ fe,} Ht 

evMT iQcb may be my wi^ of think* would not tnul Uus !• a aervaat, Ibr 

io^ yet as there are - fear of his sprinkling too mifth, there- 

Mllle hominum «pepiev, et rtrum Ibre did it himselfl 

SUcolor Us ui . See at. v. M. ^^acred pepperJ] Which he aett 

it is certain that others may diffbr at pmich store li^ as if k were sacred, 

from me in sentiments, with regard HoH. libb i. sat. i. 1. 71, 2. 

to these matters. Tamquam parcere soctm 

— O Horotcopf.] Horoscopus here Cogeru* 

signifies the star that had the ascend- And lib. iL sat. iiL I. 1 10. 

ant, and presided at one*8 nativity. Metuauqme vcUU amtingcre jo- 

q, d. Whatever astrologers may crmm. 

say, two persons, even twins, bom — TTtU,] L e. The other twin, 

under the same horoscope, are fre- quite of a eontraiy dippoaition. 

quently seen to be produced with a — ^ magwtmiiiUHu boy.) Yet not 



diflbrent genius, or natural incli- grown to manhood, bul having early 

nation. , a noble dispoaftion. Iron. 

19. There ii, who^ Ac] Of these 22. Hit tooih,] By the indulgence 

twins, one of them shall be covetous of his luxurious appetite meton.— . 

and close, the other prodigal. devours oil he has. 

One of them will grudge himself -^Dupaichrt a great estate.] L e. 

almost the ccimmon comforts of Uf^ Makes an end of a lar^e estate, by 

— Oh hit bhth'day.] Tliis was spending it proA»ely upon his glut- 
usually deserved as a time of (lasting, tony and luxury, 
and making entertainments for their — / xeiii ute, fc] For my part, 
friends. says Persius, I will use what I have ; 

20. Wilt/.] Vafcr — cunning, crafty. I say use, not abuse it, either by ava- 
^-Dip hit dry hrrht.^ Olus-eris — rice on the one hand, or by prodigality 

any garden herbs for food — probably on the other. 

vvhat we call a sallad. Hon. lib. ii. 21 Not titerefore splendid, j^,] 

sat. ii. 1. 55, &c. Not so sumptuous and costly, as to 

Instead of pouring oil, or other treat my frecdmen, when they come 

good dressing, over the whole,, he, in to see me, with turbot for dinner—. 

order to have no waste, craftily con- ideo, t. e. merely because I would 

trivcd to dress no more than he ate, appear splendid, 

by dipping the herbs, as he took them 24. Nor rciie to knew, 4*'3 ^^ 

up to cat, into a small cup of pibkle : jet indulge mysdf in gluttony, or 

of this he had no store by him, but cultivate a fine deQcatc palate, so as to 

bought a little for the occasion. be able to distinguish the small diffcr- 

Muria wiis a kind of sauce, or ence between one thrush and anothe*. 
pickle, made of the liquor of the These birds, which we commonly 
tunny- fivh — a vci^ vile and chesp trihdate thrushes, were in great re- 
sauce, pate as dainties. Some pretended to 
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Another may differ ki these things : twins, O Horosoopey 

with a various 
Genius you produoe. There is, who, only on his birth-day/ 
Wily can dip his dry herbs in a cup with bought pickle, 
Himself spnnkling on the dish sacred pepper. This a 

magnanimous boy SI 

With his tooth dispatches a great estate.— -J wUl use, I will 

use : 
Not therefore splendid to put turbots to my freedmen, 
Nor wise to know the small state of thrushes. 

Live up to your own harvest : and your granaries (it is 

right) M 

Grind out. What can you fear? — Harrow— ^md another 

crop is in the blade. 
*^ But duty calls. With broken ship, the Bruttian rocks 
*^ A poor friend takes hold of, and all his substance, and 

^' his unheard vows 

so nice a taste, as to be able to dis- Penius was for Horace*B auream 

tinguish whether the bird they were mediocritatem (ode z. lib. IL L 5^) 

eating was of the male or femnle kind, neither fbr hoarding out of avarice* 

thejidces of the latter being reckoned nor for exceeding out of profuseness. 
most relishing. t7. ** But dttty co/Hv.**] Aye, says 

I will use what I have, says Per- a miser, all this is very well ; but I 

fiSus, but then it shall be in a rational may be called upon to serve a friend, 

moderate way ; not running into and how can I be prepared for this if 

needless extravagance, for fear of be- I spend my whole annual income ? 
ing reckoned covetous, or setting up — ** With broken ship,**] Methinks, 

for a connoisseur in eating, for fear says the miser, who is supposing k 

of not being respected as a man of a case of a distresded fKend — mcthinka 

delicate taste. I see him ship-wrecked, and cast 

25. Your own her vert.] Equal your away on the Bruttian rocks, and seiz- 
expenccs to your income. ing hold on a point of the rock to save 

26. Grind out.] Do not hoard, but himself. See JSndd, vL 360. 

live on what you have — use it all. Prensontemque uncit monibug capita 

Past est— 9. d. You may do it, and atpcra month. 

ought to do It. Brutium, cm* Bruttium, was a pro- 

— fVhai tan you fear 9] You have montory of Italy, near Rhegium, hod. 

nothing to be afraid of; the next har- Heggio, not far firom Sicily, nigh to 

vest will replace what you spend. — which there were dangerous rocks. 

Com]). Matt. vi. %%, 28. ** Hii unheard oowx.**] Surdut 

— Harrow.] Occo is to harrow, to means not only deaf, but also that 

break the clods in a ploughed 6eld, which is not h^rd. It was usual for 

that the ground may lie even, and persons in distress at sea to make 

cover the grain. Here, by synec it vows to some god, in order for thair 

Mtands for all the operations of hus- deliverance, that they would, if pre- 

tKindry. — q. d. Plough, sow, harrow served, make such or such oflbringft 

your land, and you may expect ano- on their arriving safe on shore. But, 

ther crop. Herba is the blade of any alas ! the poor man*8 flight, and aU 

com, which, when first it appears, is the vows that he made, were all gmt 

green, and looks like grass. " First together to the bottom of the Ionian 

** the blade, then the ear, then the sea. The sea between Sidfy and 

*' fuU com in the car.** Mark iv, tb, Crete was anciently to called 
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* Condidit lonio : jacet ipse in littore, et una 

< Ingentes de puppe dei ; jamque obvia mergifly 30 

* Costa ratis lacerae."* — Nunc, et de cespite vivo, 
Frange aliquid ; largire inopi ; ne pictus oberret 
Cienilea in tabula. * Sed coenam funeris hsres 

* Negliget, iratus quod rem curtaveris : umse 

* Ossa inodora dabit : seu spirent cinnama surdum, S5 

* Seu ceraso peccent Casise, nescire paratus. 

* Tune bona incolumis minuas ?— Sed Bestius urget 

30. •' The great god* from the And lib. m. ode viiL 1. 3, 4 
wiem,^*] The ancients had large figures ^..^.PoHiusque Mrio im 
of deitiea, which were fixed at the CespUe vivo. 

stem of the ship, and were r^arded Here cespite vivo is to be under- 

as tutelar gods. Aurato fuigcbat stood of the land itself, with the com 

Apolline puppis. Vilio« JRn. z. 171. growing upon it The imagie is taken 

The violence of the waves is sup- irom the idea of a man^s taking up a 

posed to have broken these off from sod, breaking off a piece of it, and 

the vessel, and throat n them on shore, giving it to another, 

whither also the man is supposed to 32-^ Lest painted, fcj See sat. L 

have swum, and where he now lay. L 86, note. 

— ** Sea-gulh/'*] Mergus is the The table, or plank* on which the 

name of several sea-birds, from their story of the distress was painted, re- 

snimming and diving in the sea..— presented the sea, and tho^efore ap- 

Ainswoith says it particularly means peared of a sea-green colour. Hence 

the cormorant. Persius says — Csrulea tabula. 

The ribs of the ship were now torn 33. ** Your funeral supper,^ 41^.] 

open, and exposed to the birds of prey Prolepsis. Persius, who well knew 

which haunted the sea, who might the workings of avarice within the 

devour the dead bodies, or any prcvi- human mind, and how many excuses 

sions which were left on board. it would be making, in order to avoid 

31. The live turf, ^c] q. d» Now, the force of what he has been saying, 
upon such an occasion as this (which, here anticipates an objection, which 
however, is not so Ukely to happen to might be made U> what he last said, 
an individual of your acquaintance, about selling part of one*s estate, in 
as in the prospect of it, to be a pre- order to relieve a ship- wrecked friend, 
tencc fi)r not freely and hospitably But perhaps you will say, that if 
spending the whole annual produce you sell part of your land, and thus 
of your land) you may relieve your diminish the inheritance, your heir 
ruined fnend by a sale of part of your will be offended, and resent his hav- 
land, supposing that you have none ing less than he expected, by not af- 
of the fruits of it left to help him fording you a decent funeral. 

with. Sell a piece of vour land al- Horace says, epi&t. ii. lib. iL L 

ready sown, on which the blade is 191-2. 

now springing up, and give the mo- Xec metuam quid de me ju^ 

ney to your friend w ho ha.< lost his dtcct htcra, 

all; thai is, do not stay till you have Qund non plura datls invcncraf~-, 

reaped, but help him iromediuicly as It was usual at the funerals of rich 

his wants require. people to make sumptuous entertain- 

Cespes is a turf, a sod, or clod of ments, the splendour of which de- 
earth, with the gsoss or other pro- pendetl on the heir of the deceased, 
duce, as corn, \c. growing upon it ; at whose expence they were given, 
hence called vivus, living. These coense ferales, or cocnae funeris* 

So Hon. lib. i. ode xix. 1. 13. were three-fold. 1st. A banquet was 

fftcvUuim mlhi ccsplUmt^c, put on the funeral pile, and biu-ut 
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** He has buried in the Ionian : himself lies on the shore, 

^ and together [with him] 
** The great gods from the stern : and now obviouii to the 

" sea-guSs 80 

** Are the sides of the torn ship.'' — Now even from the live 

turf 
Break something ; bestow it on the poor man, lest he should 

wander about 
Painted in a cserulean table. " But your funeral supper, 

« your heir 
** Will neglect, angry that you have dimmished your sub- 

" stance : To the urn 
^* He will give mv unperfumed bones : whether ci nn amons 

*' may breathe insipidly, S5 

*' Or Casias offend wita cherry-gum, prepared to be ig- 

" norant. 
" Safe can you diminish your goods ?'' — But Bestius urges 

with the corpse. See -iEneid, vi. 2n- 37. " Safi diminith^** fc] There- 

5. 2dly. A grand supper was given fore can you, while alive and wellt 

to the friends auid relations of the fa- having no sickness or loss of your 

mily. Cic. de Leg. lib. iL Sdly. A own--all which are meant byincolu« 

dish of provisions was deposited at mis— subtract firom your estate, and 

the sepulchre. This lost was sup- thus disoblige your heir ? Some sup* 

posed to appease their manes. pose these to be the words of the heir, 

35, ** My unperfumed bones J**]— remonstrating against the old man's 

After the bodies of the rich were burnt spending his money, and so diminish* 

on the funeral pile, the ashes contain* ing the patrimony which he was to 

ing their bones were usually gathered leave behind him : but I rather sup- 

together, and put into an urn with pose the poet to be continuing the 

sweet spices. prolepsis which begins L 33 ; and it ia 

— " Whether cinnamoHSt** 4*^*] — a natural question, which may be 
Persius here names cinnamon and imagined to arise out of what the 
Casia, the latter of which he supposes miser has been supposed to oflbr 
to be sophisticated, for the sake of against being kind and generous to a 
cheapness, with cherry-gum, or gum distressed friend. The poet before 
from the cherry-tree. The cinnamon, supposes him to urge his fear of di^ 
if 'true and genuine, is a fine are- obliging his heir, if he diminished hia 
matic; but the expression, spirent estate — ^Then, continues Peraius, tune 
surdum, breathe insipidly — (surdum, bona incolnmis minuas ?— ^. d» Can 
Grsecism, for surde— 4>r, perhaps, you then, on pain and peril of having 
odorem may be understood)-ljooks as your heir neglect your funeral, and 
if the cinnamon, as well as the Casia, shew the utmost contempt to your re- 
were supposed to be adulterated, and mains, think (while alive and welL-* 
mixed with some ingredient which iucolumis-^having no sickness, or loM 
spoiled its odour. The heir is sup- of your own) of subtracting from yoor 
posed to lay out as little as he well estate for the sake of other people f 
could on the deceased. this you will urge as an unanswerable 

36. ** Prepared to be ignoramL**] objection to what I' propose yott 

I. e. Determined beforehand not to should do for the sake of an unfortii- 

trouble his bead about the matter— natefnend— by this you plainly shew* 

the worse the spices, the less the that you are more concerned for wj 



icost. may happen to you alter yoo^irt 
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' DoctoPC B QnioB : ita fit, postquam aapcre urln, 

* Cum pipere et palmisy venit nostrum hoc, maris ezpera^ 

* F a e nws em crasBo vkzarunt ui^uine puket.^ 40 

Haec cinere ulterior metuas ? At tu, meus hsoraa 
QiHsquis eris, paulum a turbd seductior, audi - 

O [>one, num ignoras ? missa est a Caesare laurus, 
IiMi^nem ob claden Germaiue pubis ; et aris 
Frigidus excutitur cinis : ac jam postibus arma, 45 

detd, than for your friends while you he meant they slMuld 1m uodenlood 

vt ftlive. in a like Miiae. 

S7. Bui BcsHhs^ 4[c.] The name of Fundanius is giving Rorapc an ac 

some covetous fellow, a legacy hunter, count of a great enteitafaiinenC whidi 

who is rtprescntcd f«ry angiy that he had heen at, aad, among other par- 

ibiioeophers have taught generosity, tienlan, mentions the 



by which the sums which they expect — Prootdiifmsau Hydmtpes 

may be lessened during the testator*s CttcubM vinajtmu; Akwt^ ChUim 

life* and that fVom Greece has also maris expert. 

haan derived the custom of expensive — ** Black HytUspu Malkt 

lUnerals, which aiTect the catate after ** IVlth right Cteatbian^ and the 

the tcstator*s death. tpine of Greece — 

S7J^ Urges the OrtciAn teachersJ] •< Qf foreign grvwth ssftiM never 

L 9. Rails, inveighs against the phi* crossed the seat.*^ 

hiaephars, who broogfal philosophy Fsakcis. 

taa ttom Greeof , end taught a liberal To this Mr. Fiuids snbjoinE the fbl* 

tiMtow)»g af our goods o« the neces* lowing note. 

of others. ** Chium siaris expcri.*^ *' It was 



** Pepper and dates^** ^c ] — ** customary to mix aea^wa^er with 

Pupper, dates, aad philosophy, were •• the strong winas cf Greece ; but 

«& imported together from Asia. This ** Fundanius, when he says that tha 

is saM in the tame strain of contempt *• wine whSch Akxm carried had not 

m Ju?eiial*s ** a drop of water in it, would have 

^di^ettits Jlo49ia0i, ipto pruna rf ** u« oniderstand, that this wine liad 

totttma vemi(K Sat. lit I. 83. *« never crossed the seas, and that it 

.«.** 77»ls our wiMfom.**] Nostrum ** was an Italian wine, which Nasi- 

snpere, Gr. for nostra sapient ia— -like ** dienus (the master of the feast) n> 

vfvcre triste, for tristis vita, sat. i. •• commende«l for Chian.** Lajvb. 
L ^ This Mcms to be a good interpreta- 

— .** Void cf ntanlhtess,^^] A poor tkm sf Horace^s maris espcrs, and» 

viftmrnftte thing, void of that noble therefore, as analagous thereto, we 

]^innens and hardiness of our ances- may understand it, in this passage of 

tors, who never thought of leading so Fersius, in a like 8ense-*4o denote 

laay and indolent a life as the philoso- that the philosophy, nirich Bcatins 

|ibm, or Of laying <nit extraviigant calls nostrum hoc sapere, '^tlMseame 

•nms in fffrices, and burning aroma- •• wiadom of onrs,** and which ctane 

lies on (Vmeral piles, or putting costly from Gracce originally, is now no 

itpkca into urns. longer to be look«d upon as foreign. 

The poet \}BCs marem strepitum for but as the growth of Italy, seeing that 

h strong manly sound, 1. 4 of this that, and the hixttrions manners 

Satire. This, among other lensos which eame from the same quarter, 

given of this diAciilt phrase — maris have taken pbtoe «f the andeni sin>- 

^ipera stiOi s moatiy adopted by plicity and frtq[;afity of our fare- 

aommentators. But as PerMus evi> fathers. '* And so it comes to pass 

aenily applies the words — maris ex- •* (ita fit, L 38.) that we are to give 

Ipei'S-lfrfim lion. lib. iL sat. viJi. I. " away our substance to others, and 

I5> it m^y perhaps be supposed that " that a vast expcncc is to attend our 
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The Grecian teachers : ^< So it is, after to the cky, 

*' With pepper and dates, came this our wiadom TOid of 

** manliness, 
<^ The mowers have vitiated their pudding with thick oiL^ 
' ^' Do you fear these things beyond your ashes ?-*-But 

'^ thou, my heir, 41 

" Whoever thou Shalt be, a little more retired from the 

*• crowd, bear. 
^^ O good man, are you ignorant ? A laurd is sent from 

" Caesar 
*^ On account of the famous slaughter of the German youth* 

^^ and fqom the altars 
** The cold ashes arc shaken off; and now, to the posts, 

^' arms, 45 

** funerals, and that even a common vend the grave, as we lay— Do yout 

*' rostic' cannot eat hit pudding with- miserable wretch, concern younetf 

*' out a rich sauce.** But see Caaou* about what your heir says of you« or 

ham. in loc. in what manner your funeral is con- 

40. •« TJie mowers,''* ^rj The ducted? 

common rustics, have been corrupted •>-** But tJum, my helr^ 4^^*]" 

Idth Grecian luxury, and now Penius here, coinddcntly with the 

The ploughman truly could no longer subject I\e is now entering upon, re- 

eat, presents, in a supposed converaation 

Without rich oiU 1o tpoil their in private with the person who might 

wholesome meat. ^ be his heir, the right a man has to 

Bestius is very right in saying, that  spend his fortune as he |rieaaes, with- 
the philosophy which the Stoics taught out standing in awe of thos* who 
at Home came from Greece ; but he come after him : and first« to be libe- 
would not have railed at the philoso- ral and muniBccnt on all public occa* 
phers, if they had^pot taught princi* sions of rejoicing ; next, to live hand- 
pies entirely oppotite to his selfish- somely and comfortably, and not 
ness and avarice ; nor would he have staoe himself that his successor may 
found fault with the introduction of live in luxury. 

what made funerals expensive, had 42. ** Mrtired froa* tfte cromil.*'} 

he not carried his thouglits of parsi- Sccretam garrit in aurem. sal. v. 1. 

mony beyond the grave, and dreaded M. Step aside a little, if you pleaxe^ 

the expence he must be put to in that I might deal the move tir^]j 

burying those whom he expected to with you, and liaeu to no. 

be heir to ; and even the luxury which 43. ** O gvod uMaii.**} q. d. Hark 

had been imported from Greece woiUd ye, my good friend, asd heir UuM it 

not have troubled hiai, but as it cost to be — 

money to gratify it. .— ** Are you ignorant 9**] Hare 

40. ** Their pnddings.**] Tuls -tis you not heard the news ? 

•-a kind of neat whicm the ancients — ** A laurel is sent,'" ^cJ\ Cdtv 
used, made of meal, water, honey, C«h'gulu afiteted to triumph over the 
or cheese and eggs ; a sort of hasty- Germans, whom he never oooquered, 
pudding — here put for any rustle^ as he did ovw the Britons ; and sent 
homely fare. The words vttiarucH letters to Rome, wrapt aooitt with 
well intimateti the meaning of the Uuirele, to (he senate, and to the em- 
selfish Bestius, which was to express press CUesonia Us wife, 
his enmity to ever}' thing that loeked 45. •* 7^ cold a«A#«.*'] The a^lMt 
like expence. which were to be swept ofiT the all«||i 

41. ** Bryond your ashcs,^*] Bc- were either those that were left thert 
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Jam chlamydas regum, jam lutea gausapa captis, 
£88edaque ingentesque local Cassonia Rnenos. 
Diis igitur, genioque ducis, centum paria, ob res 
Egregie gestas, induco. Quis vetat ? aude. 
Vae, nisi connivefr-*01eum artocreasque popello 
Largior : an prohibes ? die clare. Non aaeo, inqtiis, 
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after the last ncrifice for victory, or 
might, perhaps, mean the ashes which 
were left on the altars since some 
former defeat of the Romans by the 
Germans ; after whidi overthrow the 
altars had been n<^ected. DRrDEK. 
45. "Andnow.^2 i. «- On the ro- 
cdpC of this good news. 

— ." To the po$u, arms,**] Per- 
tiashere enumerates the preparations 
for a triumph ; such as fixing to the 
doors or columns of the temple the 
arms taken from the enemy. Thus 
ViRO. Mn, viL 183-6. 

MwUaque prtrterra tacrU in pottU 

bus artna, 
Cajftivi pendent curru$^ curvttqne 

KCureSi V 

Et crittct eapitum, et partamm in' 

^entia cUnutra, 
Sp^cmlaquff clypeique^ ereptaque 
roHra earlniu 
And HoR. libw iv. ode xv. 1. 6^ 
Et siffna postes rcttituit Jox'i, 
Derrpta Parthorum tnperMt 
Postihus. 
46. •« GarmenU of ^/w^t."]— 
Chlamys signifies an habit worn by 
kings and other commandem in war. 
-^Ipsc aginine Palht 
In medio, chlamyde^ et picfis con- 
ipectus in artnh, 

Mn. vUi. 1. 587, 8. 

46. ** Sorn/ manilet on t?ie cap- 
iives.^*'} When captives were to be led 
In triumph, they put on them cloth- 
ing of the coarsest soit, mode of a 
dark frize, in token of their abject 
state. 

47. «* And cftarioti.**] Essedum is 
a Gallic word — a sort of chaise or 
chariot used by the Gauls and Bri- 
tons ; also by the Germans. 

Belgica xycl tnoUi melitu Jhft r«- 
teda coUo. 

ViRo. G. iii. 1. ?04^ 

The Beige were originally Germans, 

but, passing the Rhine, settled 

^icmsclves in Gaul, of which they 



occupied what is now called the Ne» 

therlands. 
— ** Httge Germafu.**} Rheooa, as 

called because they inhabited the 
banks of the Rhine ; they were noen 
of great stature. 

_•* CarjOfiM.**] Wife to Caiua Ca- 
Ugula, who afterwards, in the reign of 
Claudius, was proposed to be mar- 
ried to him, after be had executed the 
empress Messalina for aduKery, but 
he would not have her. See her cha« 
racter-^AxT. Univ. Hist. voL xiv. p. 
297. 

4S. '' To the gods, therefbre.'"^^ 
By way of thanksgivingw 

— *• The genius of the generaV^ 
Of tlie emperor Caligula— 4ee sat. iL 
I. S, note — ^who protected and pros- 
pered him. 

— ** An hundred pair.*^] i. r. Of 
gladiators. These were beyond the 
purse of any ptivate man to give; 
therefore this must be looked upon 
as a threatening to his heir, that bt 
would do as he pleased with his 
estate. 

On public occasions of triumph, 
all manner of costly shows and games 
were exhibited, in honour of the gods, 
to whose auspices the victory woa 
supposed to be ov.-ing : also in honour 
of the conqueror; therefore Perdus 
adds — ob res egi'egie gestas. 

49. ** / produce,^*] Induco signi- 
fies to introduce — to bring in— to 
bring forth, or produce Aixsw. 

— " Who forbids.'*} Who puts a 
negative on my intention ? 

— " Dare.**] Will you, who arc to 
be my heir, contradict this ? do if you 
dare. 

50. " fVoe ! tinless yarn eonnive,**} 
Conniveo is to wink with the eyes. 
Met. to wink at a matter, to take 
no notice, to make as if he did not 
see it. 

Woe be to you, says Persius, £f 
you offer to take notice, or to object 
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*^ Now the garmeDts of kings, now sorry mantles on the 

" captives, 
** And chariots, and huge Grermans, Cassonia places. 
*< To the gods, therefore, and to the genius ot the general, 

*^ an hundred p&ir, 
** On account of things eminently achieved, I produce : 

« Who forbids ?— Dare— 
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}tow : do you hinder ?^ speak plainly.'^-— *^ Your field 
hard by, 61 



to what I purpose doing on this oo- I would Uierefore place the words 

casioik in their natural order in which thej 

— .'* Oil and pastier to the people.**] are to be con8trued--Non adeo, in- 

Moreover I intend to bestow a dole quis, juxta est exossatus ager. The 

upon the common p^ople—poprilo D^lph. intarpcet. amym, Non ita^ ais^ 

in order to enable them to celebrate prope est ager sine ossibus. 

the victory. Oil was a fSiYOurite sauce Bxosao sre l» to take out tha 

for their victuals. See L 40» and bones of an animal ; to bone it, as 

note. we say. Congrum istum maximum 

Artocrea (fttmi OfTOc, brtad, and "» «qu« nni^ ludere pauUsper, ufal 

«e<«Kt flesh) a pie, or pasty of flesh. ^ ^T^ ?°?^*"'" '^^2 ^^ 

AiKsw. ^^^ *■ * ^^^* ^■"**» ground— Jience, 

51. •"« Do you hinder 9**] Says he f "f°?^ '^jj*^ **»« dem«ne8, an estate 

to his supposed heir; do you find ^^»^ Hence, by Metaph. exossa. 

fkult with this bounty of mine, would tj" •«» may mean, here, an estate 

you prevent it i^ ***** **"• *^" weakened, dhninished 

—" SpaOc plaittly:*j Come, speak ^y «travagance of great expence, 

jjut, ^ -^ ^ " *' havuig what gave it its value and 

^" Your Jeld hard hy^ *cl Per- «>n«equence taken out of it. 
haps you wMl say, that my esUte '« *?» v»«^ ^ *Wnk we may sup- 
near Rome, though its vicinity to the Po« the poet as representuig his heir*e 



city makes it the more valuable, »n;wer to ^ ^ ^ 

yet is not fertile enough to aflbrd aU ^^ «***« ***** *»" ^^^ exhaust- 

this. " ed and weakened— exossatus, boned 

Exossatus, cleared of the stones, " ** ** '^*'*' ^ ^^^ cxpence as you 

called the bones of the earth. Ov. " Prop<»«. » not so near—non adeo 

Met. i. 193. to which Pendus perhaps " J"*** ***—<• ^\ ^ ^^^ ™y *>««rt, 

alludes. Here it is supposed to mwn " ^ ™"*^** *" ^^i^^ ^^ ™y concern, 

cleared of the stones— I. e, cultivated " *« *® "**^« "* ^<"^ ™y "^^^^ *o 

to such a degree, as to be rich and interfere about it, or attempt to 

fertile enough to produce what would " **'"*^'^ ***"• **«* «»I«nce of your 

be answerable to such an expence. *' ^^^ *® ***® ""<*» '^***" ***• ^"^ ^ 

The above is Uie leading sense " ****^ hundred pair of glsdiators, I. 

given by some of the best commen- " ^* '^'^^ *»»« **— *• ^- diminish 

tators to this difficult passage ; but I " *** subsUncc and value, eufficiently 

cannot say that it satisfies me. I see " *° ""^^^ "*« very unconcerned aa 

no authority, from any thing that ** to being your heir. We often use 

the word near, to express what con- 
cerns us. 



pricedas or follows, to construe juxta 
—nigh the dt} , and hence make juxta 



equivalent ib suburbanus : nor L the '''^ appears to me to be the most 

ttfeteg est from juxta, and trans- e^ig^We construcUon of the words, aa 

fenring it to exossatus or ager, as ^^'' *^ ™°'* naturally to introduce 

done above, the natural isethod of ^'^^ follows, 
tbfflyatn. 

So • 
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Exossatus Bger juxta est Age, si mihi nulk 

Jam reliqua ex amitis ; patruelis nulla ; proneptiB 

Nulla manet ; patrui sterilis matertera vixit ; 

Deque avia nihilum superest : accedo fiovillas, 55 

Clivumque ad Virbi ; prsesto est mihi Manius heres. 

^ Progenies terrae^ — Quaere ex me, quis mihi quartus 

Sit pater ; baud prompte, dicam tamen. Adde etiam unum, 

Unura etiam : terr» est jam filius : et mihi ritu 

Manius hie generis, prope major avunculus exit 60 

Qui prior es, cur me in decursu lampada poscas ? 

Sum tibi Mercurius : Tenio deus hue ego, ut ille 

Pin^tur. An renuis ? vin^ tu gaudere relictis ? 

* Deest aliquid summse.^ Minui mihi : sed tibi totum est. 



62. «* Oo <o->"] Say* Pcraiua — 
very well, take your own way— 4hink 
•• yoo pfiease, I am not in the least 
fear of finding an heir, though I 
■hould not have a relation left io the 
world. 

63. «' My auHU,*'} AmiU is the 
aunt by the father's side.— the father's 
•ister. 

_«< Coutin-^frman,"] Patruelis— 
a father's brother's son or daughter. 

— *« Niece^t daughter,**} So pro- 
neptis signifies. 

54. " The aunt of my wicfe."]— 
Matertera*— noatrls soror-— an aunt by 
the mother's side. 

— *• Lhed barrcTi,**] Had no chil- 
dren. 

55. " Grandmother.**] Avia, the 
wife of the avus, or graridfather. 

Persius means, that if he had no 
relation, either near or distant, he 
should find an heir who would be glad 
uf bis estate. 

— " / ^ to Bovilla:.**] A town in 
the Appian way, about eleven miles 
from Rome, so called from an ox 
which broke loose from an altar, and 
was there taken : it was near Aricia, 
a noted place for beggars, the high- 
way being very public. 

Dlgnui Aricinu* qu\ mcndicaret ad 
axes. See Juv. sat. iv. L 115. 

56. •• The hill of rirWw."] An 
hill uboitt four miles from Rome ; so 
called from Hippolytus, who was 
named Virbius, and worshipped there» 
on account of his living twice— inter 
viros bis. SeeiEn. vii. 7 CI -77. This 
Wt too, was always filled with beg- 



garm, who took their Ctands by the 
road-aide. 

— «• ManiMt u ready,*' 4«.1 Ma- 
nius is the name of some beggar, and 
so put for any ; the first which be 
met with would immediately be glad 
to be his heir. Pra^o— ready at hand. 

5T. «* An qfftprimg of earth"^ 
What, says the other, would you taka 
such a low base-bom fellow as that, 
whose family nobody knows any thin^ 
about, a mere son of earth, to heyour 
heir? 

— " Inquire of me** ^c.^ As for 
that, replies Persius, if you were ta 
ask me who was my great grand- 
father's father, who stood in the 
fourth degree fhnn my father, I could 
not very readily inform you. But go 
a step higher, add one, and then add 
then add another, I covUd give you no 
account at all ; I then most come to 
a son of earth, nobody knows wto« 
but somebody that, like the rest of 
mankind, sprung from the earth. 

Empedodes, and some other philo^ 
sophers, held that mankind originally 
sprang from the earth. 

5ft-60. «• ^y the courte of kin^ 
drcd" jtr.] Perhaps, in this way of 
reckoning, as the earth is our ooo^ 
mon mother, Manius may appear ttt 
be my relation, my great oi^e for 
ought I know, or not veiy fiirihnn 
it ; for as children of one oolnmon 
parent, we must be relatedi 

61. " You vho art htfbre,** ^J 
This line is allegorical, and alludes to 
a festival at Athens, instituted in ho- 
nour of YulciB, or of Prometheus, 
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** Say you, is not so fertile'*'—" Go to, if none to me 

" Now were left of my aunts, no cousin-german, no niece^s 

" daughter 
" Remains ; the aunt of my uncle has lived barren, 
*^ And nothing remains from my grandmother : I go to 

" BovillflB, 55 

" And to the hill of Virbius ; Manius is ready at hand to 

*' be my heir" — 
An offspring of earth'*'—" Inquire of me, who my fourth 



<( 



" father 



*^ May be, I should nevertheless not readily say. Add 

• " also one, 
" Again one ; he is now a son of earth : and to me, by the 

" course 
" Of kindred, this Manius comes forth almost my great 

" uncle. 60 

** You who are before, why do you require from me the 

" torch in the race ? 
'* I am to thee Mercury : I a god come hither, as he 
** Is painted. Do you refuse ? — Will you rejoice in what 

« is left ? 
•* There is wanting something of the sum :"** " I have di- 

" minished it tor myself, 

where a race was run by young men not look on me as thy nearest kins- 

with lighted torches in their hand:i, man, on thyself as my certain heir* 

and they strove who could arrive first and on my estate as what ought to 

at the end of the race without extin- come to you by right ; but rather 

gui^hing his torch. If the foremost look on me as the god Mercuryt who 

in the race tired as he was running, is the bestower of unlooked-for and 

he gave up the race, and delivered his fortuitous gain, 

torch to the second; the second, if 62-3. ** J the is painted.**] Mer- 

he tired, delivered it to the third, cury, as the god of fortuitous gain* 

and so on, till the race was over.— was painted with a bag of money in 

The victory was his who carried the his hand. Hercules was the god of 

torch lighted to the end of the race. bidden treasures. See sat. ii. 11, and 

Now, says Persius, to his presump- inote. Mercury presided over open 

tive heir, who appears to be more ad- gain and traffic, and all unexpected 

vanced in life, why do you, who are advantages arising therefrom, 

before me in the race of life, i. e. are 63. ** Do you refuse $**] Are not 

older than 1 am, want what 1 have you willing to look upon me in this 

before the course is over, I. e. before light, and to accept what I may leave, 

I die, since, in the course of nature, as merely adventitious ? 

the oldest may die first ? 1 ought  An magit excort 

therefore to expect your estate in- Rcject& predA^ quampreuens Mer» 

stead of your expecting mine. It is curxus firtf 

the first in the torch-race that, if he Hob. lib. ii. sat. iiL L 67, 8. 

fails, gives the torch to the second, — ** wm yott rejoice in what it 

not the second to the first. See lrft9**] Will you thankfully and joy- 

4^NSW. Lampas, ad fin. fully take what 1 leave ? 

6?. •• / offi to thee Mercury."] Do 64. " TJiere U vantlng something;,'* 
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Quicquid id est. Ubi sit, fuge quasrere, quod mihi qucHi- 
aam 6S 

Legarat Tadius, neU dicta repone fuiterna : 

* FcBDoris aocedat meroes ; hinc exime sumptus.^ 

^ Quid reliquum est ¥* reliquum ? Nunc, nunc impennut 

unge, 
Unge, puer, cadet. Mihi, festa luce, coquatur 
Urtica, et fissa fumosum sinciput aure. 70 

* Vende animam lucro ; mercare ; atque excute aolen 

* Omne latus mundi : ne sit prsestantior alter 
' Cappadocas rigidd pingues plausisse catasti» 

* Kern duplica,^ ^ Feci, — Jam triplex ; jam mihi quarto, 

jr.] But methi^ks you grumble, to an account about jwr ezpenoett 

and find fault that a pari of Uie estate yet let me auk jou how niudi* after 

has been upent. all* may be left fur me toinhent. 

— •• DlminUlicd it pr myulfr\— — " The reriduer*] Says Peishis, 

Well, suppoee my estate to be less mrith indignation ; since you can asic 

than it was, I, that had the right so such a question, as if you meant to 

to do, spent the part of it that is bind me down to leave you a certain 

gone upon myself and my own con- sum, you shall have noUiing, I will 

cenu. gpend away as last as I can. 

6.1 •« But you ?Mve the tchokt** — " Now^ now more exfcndvtly^* 
^.] But you have all at my decease, jr.] ** Here,'* says Persius, ** sl&^e, 
whatever that all may be | you could ** bring me oil, pour ft more pro- 
have no right to any part while I was " fUsely over my dish of pot-herbs, 
alive ; so that you have no right to *' Now I sec that your avarice leads 
complain, when what I leave comes *' you to be more concerned about 
whole and entire to you. •* what I am to leave, than you art 

— •• Avf>id to asA-" ^c] Do not *♦ about my comfort while I live, or 

oljfer to Inquire \% hat 1 hove done with •• for my friendship and regard, I 

the Ic/facy which my friend Tadius «* will even spend away faster than 

Ivft me, or to bring me to an account •• ever.** 
concerning that, or any thing else. 70. •• A nettle,"] Shall I. even 

06. ** Paternal sajfingt* \ Nor upon feast-days when c\'en the poor 

think of laying down to me, as a rule, live better, content myself with hav- 

the lesson that old covetous fathers ing a nettle cooked for my dinner ? 

inculcate to their sons, whom they f. e. any vile worthless weed, 
wish to make as sordid os themselves. -~" And a tmoky hog^t dicek,**^-^ 

Perhaps repone may here be rightly An old rusty hog*s cheek, with an 

translated retort (comp. Juv. sat. 1. hole made in the ear by the string 

1. 1, and note)...^. d. Do not cast this which passed through it to hang it up 

in my teeth. the chinmey. 

67. ** Let the ^ins of usury,** ^c] Sinciputl-the fore-part, or perhaps 
g. d, •• Put your money out to usury, one half of the head ; also a hogS 
•« and live upon the iiitcivst which cheek. See Juv. sat. xiii. L &5, and 
" you make, reserving the principal note. 

•• entire ;** let me hear none of this. Here it is put for any vile and cheap 

says Persius, as if I were bound to eatable. 

live on the interest of what I 71. ** SeU your Ufi fir gaifi,**\— 

have, thot the principal may come to Persius having pretty largely set forth 

>'ou. how lie should treat his supposed heir, 

68. •• What u the residue >*'J— who presumed to interfere with his 
Well, but though I may not call you maonev of hving, or with the di*> 
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^ But you have the whole^ whatever that is : avoid to ask 

^' where that is which 6S 

" Tadius formerly left me, nor lay down paternal say- 

" ings — 
« Let the gains of usury accede ; hence take out your ex^ 

*^ pence.'* 
" What is the residue ?"" — " the residue !— -Now— now— 

<< more expensively anoint, 
^ Anoint, boy, the jwt-herbs. Shall there be for me on a 

*^ festival-day boiled 
'< A nettle, and a smoky hog^s cheek with a cracked ear. 70 
" Sell your life for gain ; buy, and, cunning, search 
Every side of the world : let not another exceed ygu 
In applauding fat Cappadocians in a rigid cage. 
" DouDle your estate : — " I have^ done it :— Now three- 

<^ fold, now to me the fourth time, 

po6alofhis forhine while alive ; and best advantage. PlauslsBe— literallyy 

all this in answer to what the miser to have clapped with the hand. It 

had said, on not daring to sell any was customary for the mangones, or 

part of his estate in order to relieve tho«e who dealt in slaves, to put them 

his shipwrecked friend, for fear his into a tort of cage, called catasta, in 

heir should resent it after his decease the forum, or market-^laoe, where the 

(see L 33-7.) now concludes the Satire buyers might see them : to whom 

with some ironical advice to the mi- the owners commended them for their 

ter, in which he shews that the de- health, strength, and Stnees for tbt 

mands of avarice arc insatiable. business for whidi they wanted them | 

If, after all I have said, you still also they clapped or slapped their 

persist in laying up riches, and hoard- bodies with their bands, to shew th« 

ing for those who are to come after hardness and firmness of their flesh, 

you, even take your course, and see The slaves had fetters on ; therefore 

what will be the end of it ; or rather the poet says — rigid catasta. They 

you will see no end of it, for neither had arts to pamper them, to make 

you, nor your heir, will ever be satis- them look sleek and fat ; they also 

fied. However, sell your life and all painted them to set them of!*, aa to 

the comforts of it— t. e, expose it to their complexion and countenance : 

every difficulty and danger : in short, hence the slavc-dcalers were called 

take all occasions to make money, let mangones. See Aiysw. Mango. 
the risk be what it may. See sat. v. 73. •* Fat Cappadocians.''} Cap- 

L 133~6. Kpitrope. padoda was a large country in th« 

11. ** Buy.**] Purchase whatever Lesser Asia, famous for horses, mules^ 

will turn to profit. and slaves. It has been before oh* 

— •• Cunning.**] Shrewd, dextrous, served, that the slaves, when im» • 

in your dealingb. ported for sale, were pampered to 

71-?. ** Search every side of the make them appear sleek and fat— • 

wor/rf."] Sail to every part of the or pefhaps we may understand, by 

world, that you may find new articles pingues, here, that the Cappadodana 

of merchandize. were naturally more plump and lusty 

72. *• Let not another exceed^" ^c."} than others. 
Make yourself thorough master of the 74. ** Double your estate.**} i.e, 

slave-trade, that you may know how By the interest which you make, 
to bring slaves to market, and to — " / have done it."] That, says 

commend and set them off to the tha miser, I have already done. 
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* JiVi dedes redit in rugam. Depunge ubi sistam, 75 
'llnventuB, Chrjuppe, tui finitor acervi !* 

Y& « Ten times ii retumt into a Ing of a great number otprapotiU/mB 

JftldJ^ i. e. It it now ttnfbid. Me- hnped one upon the otbcr, ao that 

taph. from gannenta, which, the there wat hardly any end to be Ibund 

fiUlcr they are, the more folds they —A proper emblem of covetoua da> 

make t hence duplex, flnom duo, two, tire, which is continnally increasing, 

and plico, to fold— -triplex, tVom tres, Pendus calls ChrysippiM, Inventus 

and plico, &c So the verbs, du- finitor, the only finisber, tliat 



plioo, to double, to make two-fold— found, of his own heap because be 

triplico, Ac Kuga, Gr. ^K « ^vt investigated the method of patting 

.^ c. •e«i», traho, quod ruga cus. "f end.to the proportions, or ques. 

tim ant Veatem in jAiam coStiahat. **«"/» 9^^ J^ "^w!**???'' 

See Ajysw. ^'^^ wrote four books on the subjecu 

** Mfark down ** Ac 1 Denunae "I*!^ the poet may be Mippoaed to 

«n mirk£g pointe on a bedoiding In Uiis place, as in truth 



— .^taph. from marking points — - ^_ ..,...«.. ^,_ 

balance, at which the ne«lle^ or beam. "fanpo«tble thing, CbrjmppoM Una- 

atopplng, gave the exact weight ^ ^^^n« <*«^>»«* «> ^^ «Pe- 

The miser, finding his desires in- ^^^ ^ to st^ only a certain 

crease, as his riches increase, knows "^^cr of propositions, and then to 

not where to stop : ^, •'»««*: ^ »^^h« would not do, he 

Crueit amor nummi quantum iota ^"^^ ^ forced on, ad infimtum, by 

^ Juv. «it. xiv. L 139. ^^*=^,?"- "l*^ i^ *?• 

7«. "O Chrytippusr ^cA A MarshaU reads this hne : 

Stoic phUoaopher, a disciple of Zeno, Inventor. Chr^rij^, /ad, et /•<- 

or, according to others, of Cleanthes. ., g, tor acervL 

He was the inventor of the aigument, " ^*<^ *«8«» ,"*«* periculo, says he. 

or vicious syllogism, caUed sorites, STu""'^ concinniore.- 

-_ u .* •* O Chrvsippus ! thou that couldst 

from Gr. fff^^it an heap, it consist- • *^* wiuu.* 
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^^ Now ten times it returns into a fold ; mark down where I 
" shall stop, '^S 

O Chrysippus, the found finisher of your own heap.*" 



« 



invent, and set bounds to thy increas- ranged within the mind : this, I 

ing sorites, teach me to set bomids to trust, will stand as an apology for the 

my increasing avarice. Iron. The length of these papers, which, where* 

miser is supposed to be wearied out ever they may find their way, will be 

with the insatiableness of his avari- attended with the Editor*s best wishes* 

dous desires, and longs to see an end that they may carry those solid and * 

put to them-— but in vain. weighty instructions to the mind* 

Having now finished my work, which it is the business of our two 

which, like the sorites of Chrysippus, Satirists to recommcnd-J>electando 

has, from the variety and redundancy pariterque monendo. 
of the matter^ been so long increas- However Pcrsius may be 



in^ under my hands, noach beyond inferior to Juvenal as a poet, yet he 

wlm I at flrst expected, I should is bis equal as a moralist ; and as to 

liopa that the Reader, so far firom the honesty and sincerity with which 

blaming the length of the perfor- he wrote—.** There is a spirit of sin* 

mance, will approve the particularity, ** oerity," says Mr. Dryden, ** in all 

and even minuteness, of the obaer- <* he says— in this he is equal to Ju* 

vations, which I have made on the ** venal, who was as honest and 

preceding Satires of Juvenal and Per- ** serious as Persius, and more he 

sius, as on all hands they arc allowed ** could not be." 
to be the most difficult of the Latin I have observed, in several parts of 

writers ; therefore mere cursory re- the foregoing notes on Persius, his 

marks, here and there scattered on imitations of Horace— .The reader 

Sirticular passages, would assist the may see the whole of these accurately 

eader but little, in giving him a collected, and observed upon— Ca- 

complcte and consistent view of the saub. Persiana Horatii Imitatio, at 

whole; to this end every separate the end of his Commentaries on the 

part should be explained, that it may Satire«(. 
be well understood and properly ar« 
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